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CLOSING  ^XERCISES 

^angag  In^itsutioi)  for  the  Blind 


KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS. 
.    ©   ©   ©  . 

-fuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  2d  and  3d.  1891, 

EIGHT  O'CLOCK. 


Mm 


'uesdfxxf,  June  2d  s>  ► 

PROGRAM. 


ORCHESTRA  La  Pere  La  Victoire  Ganne 

QUARTETTE  "Sweet  Evening  Hour"   Emerson 

Misses  Baker  and  Ei.lmaker. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Smk.di.ky. 

READING  "Building  the  C  himney"  Anon 

Retta  Bloom. 

PIANO  DUET,  "Pasquinade"  Gpttschaik 

Grant  Fisher. 
Ida  Craigmile. 

VIOLIN  SOLO.  .  .  .  "Bright  Star  of  Hope"  V.  Robaudi 

John  Jones. 

READING  '"Magdalena"  Anon 

Blanche  Ellmaker. 

PIANO  SOLO  "Witches'    Dance"   Wallace 

Lottie  Lewis. 

TRIO  VOCAI  "Dame  Cuckoo"  Heller 

Alice  Baker,  Blanche  Ellmaler, 
Daisy  Garvin.     Lilly  Gaylord,  Accompanist. 

READING  "Jack  and  Jill"  E.  S.  Phelps 

Belle  Barnes. 

PIANO  DUET  "Roses  de  B«  echme"  Ko-.valski 

Blanche  Ellmaker,  Lottie  Lewis. 

VOC  A  L  SOLO  "Melody    Divine' '  Jordan 

Alice  Baker. 

DECLAMATION  "A  Camp  Meeting  in  Texas"  

Edward  Ingram.  John  B.  Gougft 

VIOLIN  SOLO  Original 

Arthur  Smedley, 

QUARTETTE  "Farewell,  Marguerite"  .  Bordman 

Misses  Baker  and  Ellmaker. 
Messrs.  Mocghan  and  Smedley. 

CORNET  DUETT  Lilly  Polka  Thomas 

Blanche  Ellmaker,  Ernest  Grimes. 

"Creed  of  the  Bells"  G.    IV.  Bungay 

Alice  Baker..  John  Mocghan. 

PIANO  SOLO  "Polonaise  Op.  40"  Chopin 

 "Hungarian  Dance  No.  5"  Brahms 

Blanche  Ellmaker. 
ORCHESTRA  "Flower  Song"  Lange 


^Jednesday,  June  3d       >  > 

I 

♦  PROGRAM. 


ORCHESTRA  "Sylvester  Abend"   /<'.  Weisterheim 

READING   ...  "The  Women  of  Mumbles'  Head."  

Bessie  A  her  i.e. 
ORATION.        "Great  Men  (heal  Workers"   

A.  G.  Wilson. 
DECLAMATION   .   .  "The  Owl  Critic"  

CHAs.  Collins. 

READING  "The  Station  Agent's  Story"  

(Oral  GALBRATH. 

VOCAL  TRIO  "Roses  and  Violets"  C.  Blake 

Alice  Raker,  Blanche  Ellmaker,  Daisy  Garvin. 
ESSAY  "Every  Man  Great"  

Olive  Erwin. 

DECLAMATION.  .  .  .  "Teddy  O'Rourke"  

James  Catherman. 

READING  "The  Schoolboy's  Apples"  

EULA  NEWBY. 

READING  "The  Abbot  of  Innisfallen"   

LlLLA  HlNKLE. 

PIANO  DUET  "Konigs  Husaren"  Rafael  Leonard 

Lottie  Lewis  and  Belle  Barnes. 

ORATION "Imperishable  Memoirs"  

J.  W.  LaFevre. 

DECLAMATION.  .  "All  Pyramids  not  Egyptian"  

T.  G.  Smith. 

READING  "Mow  Ruby  Played"  

JOS  IE  YONTZ. 

PIANO  SOLO  "Les  Sylphs"  Bachman 

Grant  Fisher. 
ESSAY  "A  Time  to  Laugh"  

/.  E  LL  A  NEI3WANGER. 

DECLAMATION  "Baitsy  and  I  are  Oudt"  

S.  D.  Morain. 

RECITATION  "The  Elf  Child"   

Myrtle  Irlan. 
CHORUS  "The  Hunters"  


7V\usical  Department  + 

MRS.  M.  C.  LEWIS. 


literary  department  + 

SARA  D.  LUDLOW, 
MARY  E.  RANES, 

JENNIE  CAWARD, 
ANNIE  B.  HULL. 

^locution    +  + 

MAY  B.  STERN. 
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EIGHTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 

(Embracing  the  Twenty-Fourth  and  Twenty-Fifth  Years) 


or  THE 


KANSAS  INSTITUTION 


FOE  THE 


Education  of  the  Blind, 

AT  KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS, 

FOE  THE 

BIENNIAL  PERIOD  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1892. 


TOPEKA. 

PRESS  OF  THE  HAMILTON  PRINTING  COMPANY  : 
Edwin  H.  Snow,  State  Printer. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


T.  F.  RHODES,   Frankfort. 

W.  T.  YOE,  Independence. 

W.  W.  MILLER,   Osage  City. 

H.  B.  KELLY,  -   McPherson. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

T.  F.  Rhodes,  President 

W.  T.  Yoe,  Secretary. 

W.  W.  Miller,  Treasurer. 


RESIDENT  OFFICERS. 

LAPIER  WILLIAMS,  Superintendent. 

Mrs.  L.  WILLIAMS,   Matron. 

M.  C.  Lewis,   Teacher  of  Music. 

Miss  Fannie  Simon,   Assistant  Teacher  of  Music. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Logan,   Principal  Literary  Department. 

Miss  Marian  Culver,   Teacher. 

Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Hoyt,     -----  Teacher. 

Miss  Nell  Buckner,    ------  Teacher. 

Miss  May  Stearns,   Teacher  of  Elocution. 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Smith,   Teacher  of  Handicraft. 

Miss  Sarah  Maxwell,   Nurse  and  Seamstress. 


Dr.  P.  D.  Hughes,  Attending  Physician. 


Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 


LAPIER  WILLIAMS,  Superintendent. 


[  Extract  from  Report  of  Board  of  Trustees  ] 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Charitable  Institutions,  in  submit- 
ting this  their  Eighth  Biennial  Report,  for  the  two  years  beginning  July 
1,  1890,  and  ending  June  30,  1892,  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  general  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  institutions  during  that  period  has 
been  good,  and  that,  excepting  one  or  two  visitations  of  measles  and  la 
grippe,  they  have  escaped  all  contagious  diseases.  With  the  exception  of 
the  School  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  institutions  are  now  (as  they  were  at  the 
time  of  our  last  biennial  report)  full  to  overflowing,  and  we  strongly  urge 
that  the  capacity  of  the  Reform  School,  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  the  Asylum  for  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth 
be  increased  sufficiently  to  provide  for  the  care  of  all  of  the  unfortunates 
who  are  not  now  able  to  gain  admission. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  biennial  period,  the  former  Superin- 
tendent, Rev.  Allen  Buckner,  resigned,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  Lapier  Williams,  under  whose  management  the  School  has  con- 
tinued to  prosper. 

The  Board  is  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  industrial  training 
for  the  blind  is  of  prime  importance,  for,  with  a  literary  education  alone, 
the  graduate  is  thrown  upon  the  world  with  an  intelligence  that  is  unavail- 
able in  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  while  with  an  industrial  training  he 
can  earn  a  livelihood,  and  instead  of  being  an  incubus  to  his  friends  and  a 
burden  to  the  State,  become  an  independent,  self-sustaining,  happy  citizen. 

At  this  institution  there  should  be  an  addition  to  the  boiler  house,  to 
properly  provide  for  the  electric  light  plant,  and  an  industrial  building  to 
replace  that  burned  in  1889,  and  we  recommend  an  appropriation  by  the 
Legislature  for  this  purpose. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  for  the  period  was  82 ;  average  per  capita 
cost,  $251.15. 
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INSTITUTION  FOB  THE  BLIND. 


TABLE  showing  a  classification  of  all  expenditures,  and  the  per  capita  cost 


CLASSIFICATION. 

TOPEKA  INSANE  ASYLUM. 

OSAWATOMIE  INSANE  ASYLUM. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

Eggs  

Fruit  — fresh,  dried,  and  canned.. 

Milk   

$40,767  57 
6,325  64 
5,086  77 

775  69 
1,772  04 
12,216  39 
59  89 
2,675  56 
1,453  94 
3,317  18 
2,857  03 
3,128  84 
1,360  37 
5,669  78 

380  50 
3,358  19 

214  50 
12,608  99 
2,201  50 
1,284  78 
4,690  41 
2,063  34 
1,215  31 

$54  57 
8  47 

6  81 

1  04 

2  37 
16  35 

08 

3  58 
1  95 

4  44 

3  82 

4  19 

1  82 

7  59 
51 

4  47 
29 
16  88 

2  96 

1  70 
6  28 

2  76 
1  63 

$37,952  00 
5,986  91 
5,155  70 

968  87 

876  13 
12,404  04 

235  48 
1,024  51 
1,491  80 
3,145  69 
2,874  20 
1,621  05 
1,075  19 
5,746  93 

351  16 
3,791  87 

366  21 
13,518  30 
2,092  20 
1,657  36 
7,791  40 
1,508  11 
3,989  69 

$50  60 
7  98 

6  87 
1  29 
1  17 

16  54 
31 
1  38 

1  99 

4  19 
3  83 

2  16 

1  43 

7  66 
47 

5  06 
49 

18  02 

2  79 
2  21 

10  39 
2  01 
5  31 

$154  16 

$30,000  00 
4,308  11 
4,581  71 
1,033  93 
947  56 
9,474  31 

$58  25 
8  37 
8  89 
2  01 
1  84 
18  39 

$27,872  25 
3,839  75 
3,881  94 
794  15 
794  34 
8,121  03 

$55  08 
7  59 
7  67 
1  57 
1  57 
16  05 

Vegetables,  inc.  beans,  rice,  etc... 
Tea  and  coffee  

Clothing,  bedding,  dry  goods  

Postage,  express,  freight,  etc  

Farm,  garden,  barn,  grounds,  etc. 

House,  laund.  and  kitchen  supp's, 

Medical  and  surgical  supplies  

Repairs  and  impr'm'ts  (ordinary) 
Miscellaneous  

Totals  

Value  of  farm  products  not  incl'd, 

966  26 
1,038  14 
2,393  57 
2,559  65 
1,347  78 

738  01 
5,311  80 

369  30 
4,415  15 

378  12 
8,623  46 
3,476  73 
1,325  36 
1,499  34 
2,307  85 

856  82 

1  88 

2  02 
4  65 
4  92 
2  62 

1  43 
10  32 

72 
8  55 

74 
16  75 
6  75 

2  58 
2  91 
4  48 
1  66 

86  19 
1,075  71 
1,949  72 
1,992  47 

710  20 

770  70 
5,027  95 

419  89 
3,366  82 

544  52 
6,684  97 
2,992  90 

992  90 
1,112  51 

947  30 

606  21 

17 

2  13 

3  85 
3  94 
1  40 
1  52 
9  94 

83 
6  65 
1  08 
13  22 
5  91 

1  96 

2  20 
1  87 
1  20 

$115,464  21 
8,245  76 

$154  57 

$115,622  80 
7,325  70 

$87,952  96 
5,055  27 

$170  78 

$74,584  42 
5,568  78 

$147  40 

CLASSIFICATION. 

REFORM  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

m 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

1891. 

1892. 

1 

1891.  1892. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

Butter  

Eggs  

Fruit  —  fresh,  dried,  and  canned.. 

Milk  

$11,453  43 
2,079  11 
1,119  60 
4  53 
373  33 
1,266  53 

$53  77 
9  76 
5  26 
02 
1  76 
5  95 

$10,762  70 
2,117  39 
1,136  48 
4  18 
531  92 
1,567  06 

$50  05 
9  85 
5  28 
02 
2  47 
7  29 

$2,653  11 
702  78 
111  09 

31  43 
171  78 
398  36 
4  00 
165  40 
114  38 
169  88 

20  62 
667  76 
274  35 
928  95 
361  52 
389  36 
1  17 
621  29 
388  39 
186  04 

78  79 
531  65 
2,595  23 

$47  38 
12  55 

1  98 
56 

3  07 
7  12 
07 

2  95 

2  05 

3  04 
37 

11  92 

4  89 
16  59 

6  45 
6  95 
03 

11  10 
6  93 
3  32 
1  40 
9  49 

46  33 

$3,633  09 
681  44 
175  97 
54  32 
263  93 
647  67 

$46  58 
8  74 

2  26 
69 

3  39 
8  30 

435  49 
317  92 
663  86 
189  32 
561  87 
349  48 

2,911  15 
255  32 
615  95 
331  55 

4,056  24 
995  06 
101  74 

1,700  91 
300  54 

2  04 

1  49 

3  11 
88 

2  64 
1  64 

13  67 

1  20 

2  89 
1  56 

19  04 

4  68 
47 

7  99 
1  41 

178  33 
352  45 
617  55 
200  03 
702  48 
573  86 

3,669  53 
202  33 
543  99 
177  46 

3,196  31 
759  83 
242  37 

3,531  51 
306  02 

83 

1  64 

2  87 
93 

3  27 
2  66 

17  07 
94 

2  53 
83 

14  87 

3  53 
1  13 

16  44 
1  42 

Vegetables,  inc.  beans,  rice,  etc. ... 
Sugar  and  syrup  

Miscellaneous  

Books,  stationery,  printing  

Clothing,  bedding,  dry  goods  

Postage,  express,  freight,  etc  

Farm,  garden,  barn,  grounds,  etc. 

Fuel  and  light  

House,  laund.  and  kitchen  supp's, 

Medical  and  surgical  supplies  

Repairs  and  impr'm'ts  (ordinary) 

65  21 
171  11 

33  61 
418  28 
399  41 

1,179  23 
497  45 
493  40 
557  16 

1,135  47 
338  19 
155  58 
860  77 
258  57 
796  99 

83 
2  19 

43 
5  36 

5  12 
15  12 

6  38 

6  33 

7  12 
14  55 

4  34 

2  00 
11  04 

3  32 
10  22 

Totals  

Value  of  farm  products  not  incl'd, 

1 

$30,082  95 
3,532  58 

$141  23 

$31,373  78 
3,050  30 

$145  92 

$11,567  93 

$206  58|$12,813  85 

$164  27 

The  foregoing  computation  is  upon  the  basis  of  supplies  consumed,  including  the  value  of  coal  furnished 
from  the  State  Penitentiary,  and  of  the  work  done  by  the  State  Printer.  The  total,  therefore,  exceeds  the 
amount  drawn  from  the  State  treasury,  shown  in  the  next  table. 


Eighth  biennial  Report. 
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of  each  class;  also,  the  total  and  per  capita  cost  lor  all  of  the  institutions. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM. 

BLIND  ASYLUM. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

Expend*  d. 

Per 
capita. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

$19, GOO  39 
1,193  05 
1,123  86 
150  06 
701  60 
2,37(5  43 
956  24 
485  38 
384  11 
777  72 
374  29 
715  76 
522  63 
737  99 
210  87 
436  73 
420  41 
3,768  07 
575  95 
198  89 
2,964  20 

$85  96 
5  23 
4  93 
66 

3  08 
10  42 

4  19 
Z  16 

1  53 
3  41 
1  64 
3  14 

1  97 

2  78 
79 

1  65 

1  59 
14  22 

2  17 
75 

1  19 

$18,754  12 
1,239  84 
1,193  33 
160  89 
598  35 
2,603  93 
1,260  75 
3.S9  65 
472  51 
562  22 
250  44 
848  05 
763  74 
743  20 
211  14 
145  74 
448  04 
3,965  48 
519  73 
88  82 
2,178  47 
348  02 
825  00 

$82  26 
5  43 
5  23 
70 
2  62 
11  42 
5  53 

1  49 

2  08 

2  47 
1  10 

3  72 
3  36 
3  26 

92 
64 

1  96 
17  40 

2  28 
39 

9  56 
1  52 

3  62 

$7,458  04 
398  83 
734  91 
189  77 
490  64 

1,491  04 
387  68 
441  99 
401  61 
472  87 
431  19 
543  68 
321  29 
222  61 
267  27 
500  63 
232  34 

1,678  38 
401  22 
429  70 

1,090  09 
938  09 

$106  54 
5  70 
10  49 

2  71 
7  01 

21  30 

5  53 

6  31 

O  lo 

6  75 

6  16 

7  80 

4  58 

3  23 
3  80 
7  15 
3  32 

23  97 

5  72 

6  14 
15  57 
13  40 

$7,516  43 
542  87 
688  81 
205  94 
375  31 
1,565  98 
8  55 
368  76 
373  83 
250  28 
220  54 

355  74 
292  07 
196  97 
248  58 
549  64 
288  88 

1,500  53 
254  76 

356  89 
993  68 
494  76 

$95  14 
6  87 
8  72 

2  61 
4  75 

19  82 
11 
4  67 
4  73 

3  17 

2  79 

4  50 

3  69 

2  49 

3  15 
6  95 
3  66 

18  99 

3  23 

4  50 
12  58 

6  26 

626  55 

2  37 

$39,265  18 
701  79 

$165  80 

$38,521  46 
292  77 

$167  20 

$19,523  82 
219  77 

$278  91 

$17,649  80 
304  00 

$223  40 

ASYLUM  FOR  IDIOTIC  AND  IMBECILE 
YOUTH. 


1891. 


Per 
capita. 


$64  16 
7  80 

6  82 

1  16 
3  88 

7  42 
11  31 

2  98 

3  87 

3  15 

1  66 
10  30 

2  10 
G  88 
2  12 

4  47 
1  97 

21  78 
4  81 
T  47 

16  49 


$186  80 


1892. 


Expended. 


$6,465  39 
631  03 
550  03 
118  49 
441  02 
844  86 

1,069  50 
161  85 
276  19 
381  73 
103  03 
528  92 
142  79 
585  62 
238  27 
361  90 
60  30 

2,116  28 
669  86 
139  09 

1,534  76 


$17,420  91 
346  50 


Per 
capita. 


$64  01 
6  25 
5  45 
1  17 

4  37 
8  37 

10  59 

1  60 

2  73 

3  78 
1  02 

5  23 

1  41 

5  80 

2  36 

3  59 
60 

20  96 

6  61 
1  38 

15  20 


$172  48 


soldiers'  orphans'  home. 


1891. 


Expended. 


£6,829  23 
814  12 
752  53 
96  70 
393  95 

1,339  13 


583  46 
216  83 
404  73 
132  31 
383  49 
415  79 

,178  07 
158  80 
667  97 
312  41 

,560  52 
308  37 
51  67 
421  88 
206  42 
737  34 


$17,965  72 
984  55 


Per 
capita. 


$55  07 
6  57 
6  07 
78 
3  18 
10  80 


4  70 
1  75 
3  26 
1  07 
3  09 
3  36 
9  50 

1  28 

5  39 

2  52 
12  5S 

2  48 
42 

3  40 
1  66 
5  95 


$144  88 


1892. 


Expended. 


$6,639  20 
854  50 
899  03 
82  65 
357  63 
1,451  68 


221  73 
239  01 
468  92 
134  74 
268  74 
304  52 

1,455  49 
169  57 
873  92 

1,035  55 

1,510  32 
467  39 
42  05 
641  05 
599  48 

1,174  80 


$19,891  97 
1.121  59 


Per 
capita. 


$55  33 
7  12 
7  49 
69 
2  98 
12  09 


1  85 
1  99 
3  90 

1  13 

2  24 

2  54 
12  13 

1  41 

7  28 

8  63 
12  58 

3  89 
35 

5  34 
5  01 


Totals 
for  all 
institutions. 


$244,933  59 
32,535  26 
.27,890  87 
4,790  74 
9,486  98 
58,529  19 
5,140  95 
8,489  65 
8,634  02 
16,069  51 
12,544  85 
13,858  73 
8,522  74 
36,270  83 
4,558  85 
20,968  74 
5,571  08 
68,774  73 
16,934  49 
7,404  34 
32,780  10 
10,787  47 
13,421  94 


$165  76   $668,849  65  $161  85  24 
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STATISTICS. 

The  tables  hereto  attached  show  a  classification  of  all  expenditures,  and 
the  per  capita  cost  of  each  class;  also  the  total  and  per  capita  cost  for  all 
of  the  institutions. 

Expenditures  made  by  the  Board  for  all  the  institutions  have  been  upon 
itemized  bills  or  pay-rolls,  sworn  to  by  the  person  or  persons  furnishing  the 
supplies  or  the  labor,  the  same  verified  by  the  superintendents  of  the  sev- 
eral institutions,  and  the  original  bills  or  pay-rolls  are  now  on  file  with  the 
Auditor  of  State. 

The  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  the  several  institutions,  accom- 
panying this  report,  are  commended  to  your  careful  attention,  as  they  enter 
into  details  of  management,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  recapitulate, 
but  which  are  important  as  referring  to  their  individual  charges. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
each  institution,  the  amount  expended,  and  the  amount  returned  to  the 
treasury,  for  the  two  years  just  ended: 


INSTITUTION. 

Amount 
appropriated. 

Amount 
expended. 

Amount 
returned. 

Insane  Asylum  at  Topeka  

Insane  Asylum  at  Osawatomie  

$234,872  00 
183,518  00 
61,013  00 
88,200  00 
39,200  00 
39,262  96 
38,560  00 
27,350  00 

$216,606  26 
170,336  52 
55,396  96 
74,167  24 
36,257  01 
34,619  13 
37,211  06 
25,447  82 

$18,265  74 
13,181  48 
5,616  04 
14,032  76 
2,942  99 
4,643  83 
1,348  94 
1,902  18 

Institution  for  Feeble-minded,  at  Winfield  

$711,975  96 

$650,042  00 

$61,933  96 

Eighth  Biennial  Report. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees : 

Gentlemen— According  to  custom,  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  con- 
sideration a  report  of  this  Institution  for  the  biennial  period  beginning  July  1, 1890, 
and  ending  June  30,  1892. 

CHANGES. 

Many  and  marked  have  been  the  changes  made  during  this  time.  Col.  Allen 
Buckner  and  wife,  after  a  service  of  2\  years  as  Superintendent  and  Matron,  severed 
their  connection  with  this  Institution  January  1, 1892.  The  entire  corps  of  teachers 
in  the  literary  department,  consisting  of  Miss  Sarah  Ludlow,  Miss  Mary  Rams,  Miss 
Anna  B.  Hull,  and  Miss  Jennie  Caward,  resigned  their  positions,  after  a  long  and 
faithful  service,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Logan,  Miss  Marian  Culver,  Miss  Laura  A.  Gregg  and 
Miss  Nell  Buckner  were  employed  in  their  stead. 

In  May,  1892,  Miss  Laura  A.  Gregg,  after  a  sickness  of  several  weeks,  was  com- 
pelled to  resign,  and  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Hoyt  was  engaged  to  take  her  place.  Death  also 
claimed  one  of  our  officers.  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  who  was  employed  by  your  most  hon- 
orable body  in  September,  1891,  as  attending  physician,  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks,  died  February  17, 1892.  Although  associated  with  the  Institution  but  so  short 
a  time,  all  had  learned  to  respect  him  for  his  skill  and  love  him  for  his  many  kind- 
nesses. The  vacancy  caused  by  his  death  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  P.  D. 
Hughes. 

OUE  WOBK. 

With  all  the  hindrances  necessitated  by  the  many  changes  in  officers  and  teach- 
ers, I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to  you  a  successful  school  year.  Great  interest 
and  energy  have  been  manifested  by  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  rapid  advance- 
ment has  been  the  result.  The  general  deportment  has  been  excellent,  and  while 
there  have  been  many  annoying  circumstances  there  was  not,  during  the  last  school 
year,  a  case  of  corporal  punishment,  suspension,  or  expulsion. 

Parents  and  pupils  alike  have  been  kindly  considerate  of  the  good  name  and  wel- 
fare of  the  school,  and  their  aid  and  cooperation  have  had  much  to  do  in  bringing 
about  the  harmonious  feeling  existing. 

Our  work,  like  all  other  schools  of  the  same  kind,  is  divided  into  the  three  de- 
partments—  literary,  musical,  and  industrial  —  and  a  word  in  reference  to  each  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

Our  literary  work  covers  a  period  of  10  years,  divided  for  convenience  into  the 
four  departments  —  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school.  The  course 
embraces  point  reading  and  writing,  language,  descriptive  and  physical  geography, 
United  States  and  general  history,  arithmetic,  algebra,  physiology,  constitution, 
English  literature,  rhetoric,  physics,  and  geometry. 

The  manner  in  which  these  branches  are  handled  by  the  pupils  would  be  not 
only  surprising  but  gratifying  to  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  our  State. 

Our  musical  department  is  presided  over  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Lewis.  The  pupils  re- 
ceive instruction  on  the  piano-forte,  the  violin,  the  'cello,  together  with  harmony 
and  thorough  bass.    Vocal  instruction  is  also  given. 
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In  both  the  literary  and  musical  departments  we  believe  good  work  is  being 
done,  and  while  we-  do  not  claim  perfection,  we  do  think  we  have  reason  to  feel 
proud  of  these  departments.  We  think  we  are  growing,  and  new  methods  are  con- 
stantly sought,  and  applied  when  found  practicable. 

Our  industrial  department  is  the  weakest  of  the  three  —  not  in  the  quality  of 
work  done,  but  in  variety  —  and  I  desire  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
department. 

Upon  taking  charge,  the  1st  of  January,  1892,  I  found  but  one  trade  taught  — 
that  of  broom-making.  Since  that  time  we  have  added  hammock  and  horse-net 
weaving,  and,  although  done  on  a  very  small  scale,  it  has  proven  to  be  a  decided 
success.  So  far  as  our  work  in  the  broom  shop  in  concerned  it  is  thorough,  but  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  institutions  of  other  States  we  must  add  cane  seating 
and  mattress  making. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
piano-forte  tuning  should  have  a  place  among  the  trades  taught,  and  the  appro- 
priation should  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  this.  It  will  require  an  extra 
teacher  and  the  necessary  models  and  apparatus. 

The  girls  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  an  industrial  way.  They  have  not 
been  taught  even  plain  sewing.  The  coming  year  we  expect  to  teach  plain  sewing, 
darning,  crocheting,  and  bead  work.  This  will  have  to  be  done  on  a  small  scale,  as 
we  have  with  the  present  force  very  little  help  and  no  money  for  that  use.  I  trust 
that  your  honorable  body  will  inquire  into  this  department,  and  will  advise  the  next 
Legislature  to  make  such  appropriations  as  will  place  our  school  upon  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  blind  institutions  of  other  States. 

GENERAL  HEALTH. 

The  physical  development  of  blind  children  is  a  matter  that  should  be  consid- 
ered seriously.  By  careful  investigation,  you  will  find  four-fifths  of  these  children 
with  flaccid  muscles,  catarrhal  and  scrofulous  tendencies,  with  no  disposition,  but  a 
strong  aversion,  to  any  bodily  exercise.  We  do  what  we  can  to  counteract  this,  but 
all  who  have  had  experience  know  that  it  takes  systematic  work  to  reach  any  well- 
defined  result. 

A  well-equipped  gymnasium  supplies  this  want  in  most  of  the  blind  schools  of 
the  country,  but  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  Institution.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
Texas  report  of  1891: 

"  Blind  persons,  from  the  age  of  reason  to  the  grave,  are  less  inclined  to  activity  than  sighted  per- 
sons. If  left  to  their  own  inclination,  little  exercise  would  ever  be  taken.  Mental  culture  can  never 
be  attained  to  a  desirable  extent  unless  the  body  be  kept  somewhat  active  during  the  educational  proc- 
ess. It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  a  sightless  person  to  take  out-door  exercise;  hence,  we  provide  fur  this 
on  the  inside,  by  the  aid  of  calisthenics.  The  use  of  Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells,  wands,  rings,  free  gym- 
nastics, military  evolutions  and  the  manual  of  arms  is  of  great  help  in  the  way  of  wholesome  exercise 
These  movements  are  kept  up  every  day,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted.  Ladders  and  horizontal 
bars  are  placed  in  the  lawn  for  the  boys.  Calisthenics  makes  the  children  stronger,  more  agile,  more 
graceful,  and  healthier.  It  teaches  them  how  to  be  more  active  in  their  movements,  and  how  to  get 
about  with  less  trouble.  Physical  education  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  school-room  work,  and  we 
should  afford,  as  far  as  possible,  ample  facilities  for  developing  the  physique  of  every  blind  child,  that 
it  may  grow  strong,  and  active,  and  healthy,  and  be  able  to  laugh  and  play  and  eat  well;  then  it  can 
study,  and  will  study,  and  give  us  better  results.  A  stout,  active,  healthy  blind  man,  well  balanced  in 
mind  and  fairly  or  fully  educated,  takes  a  place  as  a  peer  among  his  fellow-men.  ' 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Since  the  last  report,  I  have  the  following  permanent  improvements  to  mention: 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Legislature  an  appropriation  was  made  for  lighting 
the  buildings  by  electricity,  which  has  been  done.    We  have  a  complete  plant,  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  State,  and  which  has  worked  to  our  utmost  satisfaction. 
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A  new  brick  walk  has  been  laid  to  the  front  gate,  whioh  adds  much  to  the  beanty 
and  convenience  of  the  grounds. 

Much  sodding  was  done  during  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  much  more  is  needed. 

The  old  part  of  building  was  repaired,  by  being  repainted  and  wainscoted,  and 
three  of  the  public  rooms  were  papered  and  recarpeted. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS* 

are  due  the  generous  press,  for  their  kindly  notices,  from  time  to  time,  of  this  Insti- 
tution. 

To  the  pulpit  of  this  city,  whose  ministers  have  preached  to  us  each  Sabbath. 

To  J.  W.  McKee,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  has  gratuitously  visited  the  Institution 
each  week,  and  administered  relief  to  the  intense  suffering  which  some  of  the  poor 
blind  children  are  compelled  to  undergo. 

To  State  Superintendent  Winans,  of  Junction  City;  President  Quayle,  of  Bald- 
win, and  Judge  Emery,  of  Lawrence,  for  their  excellent  lectures. 

To  the  railroads  and  their  employes,  for  their  kind  and  generous  treatment  of 
the  pupils  on  their  way  to  and  from  home. 

To  the  officers,  teachers,  and  employes,  for  their  hearty  cooperation. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  their  interest  and  consideration. 

To  the  Legislature,  for  its  generous  appropriation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  would  recommend  your  honorable  body  to  ask  for  the  following  appropriations: 
For  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894  — 
Number  of  inmates,  95. 
Per  capita,  $240. 

For  maintenance,  repairs,  and  teachers,  $22,800. 
For  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895  — 
Number  of  inmates,  100. 
Per  capita,  $240. 

For  maintenance,  repairs,  and  teachers,  $24,000. 

I  would  further  recommend  as  special  appropriations  the  following: 
For  rebuilding  shop  destroyed  by  fire,  $7,500. 

For  addition  to  engine-house,  and  buying  and  placing  new  boiler,  $2,500. 

A  word  in  reference  to  these  special  appropriations  may  be  in  order. 

Two  years  ago  our  shop  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt.  "Ad- 
vancement" is  our  watchword,  and  without  more  room  we  cannot  grow  in  our  in- 
dustrial department.  We  need  extra  room  for  storage  and  work,  and  hope  you  will 
ask  for  this. 

In  putting  in  the  electric-light  plant,  we  had  to  fit  up  a  room  temporarily,  and  in 
so  doing  placed  the  dynamo  and  engine  in  the  drying  room  of  the  laundry.  State 
Architect  Haskell  said  then  that  it  must  be  only  a  temporary  disposal  of  the  plant, 
and  that  more  room  was  needed.  The  buildings  are  imperfectly  heated,  and  if  the 
shops  are  rebuilt  we  must  have  more  heating  power;  hence  we  ask  for  a  new  boiler. 

It  is  a  question  of  but  a  short  time  when  our  sewerage  will  have  to  be  overhauled, 
and  possibly  a  new  system  laid.  We  are  having  trouble  with  it  now,  and  I  think 
our  appropriations  should  be  large  enough  to  cover  emergencies  of  this  kind.  The 
State  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize  the  health  of  its  charges  by  imperfectly-equipped 
buildings.  By  referring  to  the  last  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  you  will 
notice  that  this  Institution  was  severely  criticised  in  this  respect. 

Respectfully,  LAPIER  WILLIAMS,  Superintendent. 
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FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT. 


TABLE  No.  1.— Appropriation  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1891. 


For  pay  of  officers,  employes,  maintenance,  and  repairs  

Expended: 

Salaries  and  wages  

Commissary  stores  

Property  stores  (including  all  ordinary  expenditures). 
Balance  undrawn  


Totals. 


Dr. 

$20,000  00 


$20,000  00 


Cr. 


87,458  04 
6,247  23 
5,291  34 
1,003  39 


$20,000  00 


TABLE  No.  2— Showing  Cost  Per  Capita  for  Total  Expenditures. 


From  appropriation  and  stores: 

Salaries  and  wages  

Commissaries  

Properties  

Total  

Value  of  coal  from  Penitentiary   8816  86 

Value  of  work  from  State  Printer   62  13 

Total  cost  of  maintenance  

Per  capita  cost  of  70  inmates  


TABLE  No. 


-Details  of  Per  Capita  Cost. 


Average  per  capita,  salaries  and  wages  

Average  per  capita,  food  (from  stores  ).  

Average  per  capita,  ordinary  expenditures  (including  supplies  from  Penitentiary  and 
State  Printer)  

Total  


TABLE  No.  4  — Appropriations  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1892. 


For  pay  of  officers,  employes,  maintenance,  and  repairs  

Expended: 

Salaries  and  wages  

Commissary  stores  

Property  stores  (including  all  ordinary  expenditures). 
Balance  undrawn  


Totals 


Dr. 
$19,200  00 


$19,200  00 


TABLE  No.  5.— Showing  Cost  Per  Capita  for  Total  Expenditures  and  Current  Support. 


From  appropriation  and  stores: 

Salaries  and  wages  

Commissary  

Property  

Total  

Value  of  coal  from  Penitentiary   $816  62 

Value  of  work  from  State  Priuter   28  04 

Total  cost  of  maintenance  

Per  capita  cost  of  79  pupils  
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TABLE  No.  6.— Details  of  Pkr  Capita  Cost. 


m  0.3 


Average  per  capita,  salaries  and  wages  

Average  per  capita,  food  (from  stores)   62  74 

Average  per  capita,  ordinary  expenditures  (including  supplies  from  Penitentiary  and 

State  Printer   65  52 


Total   g-2-23  29 


TABLE  No.  7.— Miscellaneous. 


Dr. 

o. 

Cash  received  from  sale  of  brooms,  hammocks,  etc  

$409  93 
96  00 

8505  93 

8505  93 

85C5  93 

CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  blind  persons  enrolled  during  the  biennial  period 
beginning  July  1,  1890,  and  ending  June  30,  1892: 


Name. 


Aberle,  Elizabeth  

Barnes,  Belle  

Bernard,  Cassie  

Bloom,  Luretta  

Balfay,  Theresa  

Bates,  Guy  

Brooks,  Hayes  

Baker,  Alice  

Cowan,  Lizzie  May.... 

Copple,  Minnie...  

Clark, Isaac  

Craigmile,  Ida  S  

Collins,  Charles  

Cox,  Bertha  

Caward,  Jennie  

Crume,  Gertie  

Catberman,  James  H. 

Corlew,  Miles  

Corlew,  William  

Doman,  Anna  A  

Dale,  Annie  

Euefer,  Joseph  

Endsley,  Wm.H  

Ellnaker.  Blanch  

Fisher,  Win.  G   

Gaylord,  I.illie  

Gay  lord.  Pearl  

Gray,  Wm  

Galliher,  Eva  Maud..., 

Gillalan.  Chas  

Grimes,  Earnest  

Galbraith,  Coral  

Grounds,  Nellie  

Gordon,  Faith.  , 

Girard.Chas.E  

Hamilton.  Lucy  

Hopkins,  Wm..'  

House,  Charles  

Had  lev,  Rosa  

Hubbard  Ada  

Hinkle,  Lillie  

Irwin,  Olive  

Ingram,  Edward  

Irelan,  Myrtle  

Jones,  Jno  

Jones,  Josephine  

Jones,  Eva  P  


Town. 


County. 


Leavenworth    

Frankfort  

Ashland  

Stanton  

Osage  Mission    

Burlington  

Parsons  

Millbrook  

Cambridge  

Waverly  

Holliday  I  Johnson. 

Lawrence  I  Douglas. 

Linwood  1  Leavenworth 

Pleasant  View   Cherokee. 

Lyndon   Osage. 

Kansas  City   Wyandotte. 

Bluff  City  i  Harper. 

Sedan   Chautauqua. 


Leavenwortb. 
Marshall. 
Clark. 
Miami. 
Neosho. 
Coffey. 
Labette. 
Graham. 
Cowley. 
Coffev. 


Herington   Dickinson. 

Garnett       Anderson. 

CirclevMe  Tackson. 

Chalk  Mound     Waubaunsee.. 

Kansas  City   Wyandotte. 

Atchison..."  Atchison. 

'  iakley  :  Logan. 

Beloit   Mite  hell. 

Glasco   Cloud. 

Grinter   Wyand.  tie. 

Anthony   ...  Harper 

Lakin   Kearny. 

Smith  Centre  I  Smith." 

El  Dorado  |  Builer. 


Concordia   Cloud. 

Anthonv   Harper. 

LeRoy..*  i  Coffey. 

Enterprise   Dickinson. 

Touganoxie   Leavenworth. 

Reading  1  Lyon. 

  Indian  Tv. 

Pittsburg   Orawfoid. 

Atchison   Atchison. 

Hutchinson   Reno. 

Kiowa   Barher 

Leavenworth   Leavenworth. 

 J  Indian  Tv. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS  — Concluded. 


Name. 


King,  Francis  

Klungmysmith,  Karl. 

Kelley,  Emma  

Kennedy,  Julia  A  

Lefever,  Joseph  W.... 

Lozaway,  Nellie  , 

Little,  Altison  , 

Lewis,  Lottie  B  , 

Mitchell,  Wm.  E  

Martin,  Chas  , 

Monyhan,  John  

McGraw,  Ida  May  

Moraine,  Stanley  D.... 

McManus,  Dolphus  

McKuma,  Bessie  

Muck,  James  

Million,  Gussie  , 

Newby,  Sarah  Eula... 

Neiswanger,  Zella  

Owen,  Frank  

Pollard,  Geo  

Penn,  Minnie  

Putnam,  Delmar  

Packard,  Edith  

Packard,  Fred  

Packard,  Raymond  

Packard,  Mabel  

Re^d,  Eva  J  

Rollahan,  Mary  

Redinger,  Louis  

Rulan,  Viola  

Stuedley,  Arthur  

Sullivan,  Alfred  

Stuttsmao,  Grace  

Steele,  David  M  

Shaffer,  Edgar  

Stratton,  Geo.  G  

Strieker,  Theresa  

Smith,  Archie  

Truax,  John  T  

Wilbur,  Fred  

Witson,  Emma  

Witson,  Elsie  

Weible,  Frank  P  

White,  Elliott  

Wilson,  Arthur  C  

Walters,  Charles  

Yocum,  Nanie  Jewell 
Young,  Daniel  M  


Town. 


Kansas  City.... 

A  villa  

Bennington  

Turner  

Beloit  

Kansas  City  

Blue  Rapids  

Cave  Springs... 

Bodock   

Atchison  

Lawrence  

Sheridan  

Mound  Valley. 

Fort  Scott  

Ellis  

Haven  

Garland   

Hesper  

Oskaloosa  

Soldier  

Leavenworth.. 
Kansas  City .... 

Green  

Topeka  

Yates  Center... 

Kansas  City  

Fort  Scott  

rarbondale  

Pittsburg  

Topeka  

Monett  

Preston  

Kansas  City  

Louisville  

Russell  

Abilene   

Anthony  

Baxter  Springs 
Turner   

Manhattan  

Kansas  City, 
Perry 
Hillsdale 
Turner 
Vilas 


PROGRAMME  

OF 

Annual  Commencement 

.     .    OF  THE  .  . 

KANSAS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  INSTITUTION, 

MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY  EVENINGS, 
JUNE  6th  AND  7th,  1892, 

EIGHT  O'CLOCK,  P,  M. 

Lawton  &  Kurnap,  Prs. 


PROGRAM. 


Zardas,  (Hungarian  Dance,)  Hasselman 

Orchestra. 

Invocation  Rev.  J.W.  Alderman 

O  Happy  Day!   Quartette  Goetz 

Salutatory  and  Oration  Looking  Beneath  the  Surface 

William  H.  Endsley. 

Piano  Duet— March  DeNuit  Gottschalk 

Ernest  Grimes  and  Belle  Barnes. 

Violin  Solo — Spring  Song  Mendelssohn 

Arthur  Z.  Smedley. 

Oration —  The  Young  Man  as  a  Factor  in  Reform 

George  E.  Pollard. 

\  Piano  Solo — Rigoletta,  (De  Verdi,)  F.  Liszt 

Blanche  I.  Ellmaker. 

Frog's  Singing  School —  Bartlett 

Yocum,  Garvin,  Ellmaker,  Hinkle. 

i  Declamation —  Chad  and  the  Goose 

Joseph  T.  Ennefer. 

Cornet  Solo — "Warrior's  Dream  McCosh 

Ernest  F.  Grimes. 

Violin  Solo— Harp  Sounds. 

John  F.  Jones. 

Essay  and  Valedictory— Whither. 

Blanche  I.  Ellmaker. 

Address  Rev.  J.  G.  Dougherty 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Winans 

Ma  Vie  Waltzes  N.  Lewis 

Orchestra. 

Benediction  Rev.  A.  H.  Stote 
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SUPEBINTENDENT 
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AT  KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS, 


Biennial  Period  Ending  June  30,  1894. 
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NINTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT 


OF  THE 


KANSAS  INSTITUTION 


Education  of  the  Blind, 


AT  KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS, 


Biennial  Period  Ending  June  30,  1894. 


TOPEKA. 

PRESS  OF  THE  HAMILTON  PRINTING  COMPANY: 
Edwin  H.  Snow,  State  Printer. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  FOR  1893. 


T.  F.  RHODES   Fbankfobt. 

W.  W.  MILLER  (eight  months)   Osage  City. 

W.  S.  WAIT  (four  months)   Lincoln. 

W.  T.  YOE   Independence. 

H.  B.  KELLY   Lawrence. 

MARY  E.  LEASE  ( four  months)   Wichita. 

M.  A.  HOUSEHOLDER  (three  months)   Columbus. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


T.  F.  Rhodes   President  nine  months. 

Mabt  E.  Lease   President  three  months. 

W.  T.  Yoe   Secretary. 

W.  W.  Milleb   Treasurer  eight  months. 

W.  S.  Wait   Treasurer  four  months. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  FOR  1894. 


MARY  E.  LEASE   Wichita. 

W.  S.  WAIT   Lincoln. 

W.  T.  YOE  (nine  months)   Independence. 

N.  M.  HINSHAW  (three  months)   Empobia. 

H.  B.  KELLY  (nine  months)   Lawbence. 

WALTER  N.  ALLEN  (three  months)   Mebiden. 

M.  A.  HOUSEHOLDER   Columbus. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Maby  E.  Lease   President  nine  months. 

M.  A.  Householdeb   President  three  months. 

W.  T.  Yoe   Secretary  nine  months. 

N.  M.  Hinshaw   Secretary  three  months. 

W.  S.  Wait   Treasurer. 


For  list  of  officers  and  instructors  at  this  institution,  see  page  15. 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


[Extract  from  Trustees'  Report.] 

April  1,  1893,  the  Board  elected  Rev.  W.  G.  Todd  superintendent  of  the 
school  for  the  blind,  and  Mrs.  Todd  matron.  They  assumed  the  duties  of 
their  positions  July  1,  1893.  Many  new  and  beneficial  features  have  been 
introduced  into  the  school  by  Mr.  Todd,  a  detailed  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  his  very  able  and  interesting  report  of  the  school  for  the  biennial 
period  ending  June  30,  1894.  Many  improvements  have  also  been  made  in 
the  buildings  and  the  grounds.  A  cistern  has  been  dug,  a  barn  built,  orchard 
and  lots  fenced,  and  the  grove  cleaned  up.  In  fact,  the  whole  institution  has 
been  put  in  order,  and  the  school  reorganized,  so  that  the  work  now  being 
done  puts  the  school  on  a  plane  that  will  compare  favorably  with  like  schools 
in  any  of  the  states.  The  need  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  super- 
intendent are  set  forth  so  clearly  that  it  is  useless  to  repeat  them  here.  The 
average  number  of  scholars  in  the  school  for  the  biennial  period  was  81,  and 
the  average  annual  cost  was  $206.92. 

APPROPRIATIONS  RECOMMENDED. 

School  for  the  Blind,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896: 
Number  of  scholars,  100;  per  capita,  $205.    For  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs and  pay  of  officers  and  employes,  $22,000.    Same  appropriation  for 
#scal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  recommendations  are  for  maintenance, 
ordinary  repairs,  and  salaries  and  wages,  and  do  not  cover  the  amounts 
needed  at  this  institution  for  improvements  which  have  been  recommended 
by  the  superintendents.  We  do  not,  as  it  will  be  observed,  recommend  the 
appropriation  for  any  institution  of  a  smaller  amount  than  experience  has 
shown  to  be  necessary  for  its  actual  ordinary  expenses.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  people  of  the  state  wish  to  deprive  the  inmates  of  these  institutions 
of  any  comforts  or  advantages  which  they  now  enjoy. 
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INSTITUTION  FOB  THE  BLIND. 


[  Extract  from  the  Trustees  Report.] 
TABLE  showing  a  classification  of  all  expenditures,  and  the  per  capita  cost 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Salaries  and  wages  

Breadstuff  s  

Bntter  

Eggs  

Fruit  —  fresh,  dried,  and  canned.. 

Meats,  fish,  and  poultry  

Milk  

Potatoes  

Vegetables,  inc.  beans,  rice,  etc. . . 

Sugars  and  syrup  

Tea  and  coffee  

Miscellaneous  

Books,  stationery,  and  printing. . . 
Clothing,  bedding,  and  dry  goods, 

Postage,  express,  freight,  etc  

Farm,  garden,  barn,  grounds,  etc., 

Furniture  and  furnishing  

Fuel  and  lights  

House,  laundry,  kitchen  

Medical  and  surgical  supplies  

Repairs  and  improvements  

Miscellaneous  

Extraordinary  


TOPEKA  INSANE  ASYLUM. 


1893. 


1894. 


OSAWATOMIE  INSANE  ASYLUM. 


1893. 


Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

$37,766 

06 

$50 

16 

$37,693 

99 

$49 

51 

$32,254 

47 

$49 

Q9 

$36,274 

65 

$47  05 

5,303 

68 

7 

04 

5,121 

87 

6 

72 

4,351 

82 

6 

63 

4,611 

19 

5  98 

4  099 

18 

5 

43 

5,480 

39 

7 

19 

5,145 

28 

7 

83 

6,918 

30 

8  97 

'916 

07 

1 

22 

635 

46 

84 

718 

93 

1 

10 

1,270 

57 

1  65 

1,670 

95 

2 

22 

2,005 

43 

2 

64 

1,439 

99 

2 

19 

2,122 

81 

2  75 

12,312 

58 

16 

35 

17,202 

06 

22 

59 

9,695 

13 

14 

74 

12,864 

88 

16  69 

237 

85 

32 

195 

28 

25 

59 

42 

09 

134 

38 

17 

2,185 

62 

2 

90 

2,239 

55 

2 

95 

1,666 

67 

2 

54 

2,488 

96 

3  22 

1,647 

44 

2 

19 

2,566 

21 

3 

37 

2,057 

42 

3 

13 

2,929 

47 

3  80 

3,440 

72 

4 

57 

3,109 

17 

4 

08 

2,957 

08 

3 

96 

3,337 

07 

4  33 

3,059 

25 

4 

07 

3,754 

63 

4 

93 

3,062 

91 

4 

66 

3,760 

42 

4  88 

2,509 

10 

3 

29 

2,750 

10 

3 

61 

946 

02 

1 

43 

1,066 

82 

1  38 

1,224 

09 

1 

63 

1,083 

48 

1 

42 

1,545 

93 

2 

35 

1,009 

93 

1  31 

8,120 

56 

10 

78 

7,596 

86 

9 

98 

5,877 

22 

8 

95 

7,090 

46 

9  20 

411 

92 

55 

473 

74 

62 

432 

43 

66 

427 

39 

55 

4,361 

04 

5 

78 

3,521 

62 

4 

63 

3,472 

48 

5 

28 

4,317 

32 

5  60 

177 

24 

24 

615 

58 

81 

1,123 

43 

1 

71 

728 

42 

94 

11,470 

92 

15 

23 

11,472 

15 

15 

07 

10,038 

77 

15 

28 

12,369 

77 

16  05 

2,437 

76 

3 

24 

1,662 

73 

2 

18 

3,886 

52 

5 

88 

3,642 

74 

4  72 

1,397 

58 

1 

86 

1,587 

07 

2 

09 

1,549 

47 

2 

36 

1,337 

73 

1  74 

6,211 

33 

8 

25 

4,165 
699 

40 

5 

47 

4,027 

59 

6 

13 

5,161 

52 

6  69 

1,255 

71 

1 

71 

22 

92 

1,214 

06 

1 

85 

2,441 

17 

3  17 

1,048 

00 

1 

39 

1,358 

87 

1 

78 

12,391 

81 

18]86 

3,582 

65 

4  65 

$113,265 

06 

$150  42 

$116,990  86 

$153  66 

$109,524  85 

$166  70 

$119,881  60 

$155  49 

1894. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Salaries  and  wages  

Breadstuffs  

Butter  

Fggs  

Fruit  —  fresh,  dried,  and  canned . . 

Meats,  fish,  and  poultry  

Milk  

Potatoes  

Vegetables,  inc.  beans,  rice,  etc. . . 

Sugars  and  syrup  

Tea  and  coffee  

Miscellaneous  

Books,  stationery,  and  printing. . . 
Clothing,  bedding,  and  dry  goods, 

Postage,  express,  freight,  etc  

Farm,  garden,  barn,  grounds,  etc., 

Furniture  and  furnishing  

Fuel  and  lights  

House,  laundry,  kitchen  

-Medical  and  surgical  supplies  

Kepairs  and  improvements  

IMlscellanous  

^Extraordinary   


REFORM  SCHOOL  FOR  ROYS. 


Expended, 


$10,769  85 
1,506  73 
1,015  22 
26  04 
857  62 
2,239  59 


151  00 
413  93 
672  13 
363  22 
318  65 
341  24 

2,717  86 
281  91 
642  65 
161  80 

3,326  52 
645  08 
173  21 

1,603  49 
607  08 


Per 
capita. 


$49  86 
6  98 
4  70 
12 
3  97 
10  36 


70 
1  92 
3  11 
1  68 
1  48 
1  58 
12  57 

1  31 

2  98 
75 

15  40 
2  99 
80 
7  42 
2  81 


1894. 


Expended. 


$10,647  89 
1,157  89 
1,242  34 
49  33 
538  98 
2,361  45 


278  76 
333  74 
13  92 
240  18 
428  14 

2,085  96 
383  30 

1,807  80 
29  21 

3,884  09 
618  68 
126  77 
949  33 
708  33 


Totals   $28,834  82  $133  49  $27,886  09  $129  10  $39,502  62  $163  91   $38,625  19  $171  71 


Per 
capita. 


$49  30 
5  36 
5  75 
23 
2  50 
10  93 


1.29 
1  55 
06 
1  11 
1  98 
9  66 

1  77 
8  37 

14 
17  98 

2  86 
59 

4  40 

3  27 


INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMR. 


Expended, 


$18,904  74 
1,127  87 
1,078  18 
134  75 
807  05 
2,728  63 
1,347  39 
435  21 
380  39 
657  93 
304  93 
625  96 
990  57 
875  34 
215  33 
328  99 
874  76 
3,706  86 
593  94 
188  82 
2,986  29 


Per 
capita. 


$78  45 
4 

4  47 
56 

3  35 

11  32 

5  59 
1 

1  58 

2  72 

1  27 

2  66 
'4  12 

3  63 
89 

1  37 
3  63 

15  38 

2  46 
78 

12  39 


1894. 


Expended, 


$18,787  23 
840  49 

1,089  41 
158  35 
824  38 

2,972  78 

1,391  40 
458  61 
405  92 
593  99 
199  59 
603  69 
576  32 
728  99 
251  19 
206  63 
869  95 

3,430  49 
589  94 
189  33 

2,763  18 
305  59 
389  74 


capita. 


$83  49 

3  73 

4  84 
70 

3  66 
13  21 
6  18 
2  03 

1  80 

2  64 
88 

2  68 

2  52 

3  24 

1  11 
92 

3  87 
15  28 

2  63 
84 

12  29 
1  34 
1  73 


Ninth  biennial  report. 


of  each  class;  also,  the  total  and  per  capita  cost  for  all  of  the  institutions. 


BLIND  ASYLUM. 


1894. 


Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

Expended. 

Per 
capita. 

$7,698 

15 

$96  23 

$8,053  55 

$98 

21 

$3,850  00 

$39 

20 

$3,981  70 

$39  82 

409 

73 

5  12 

374  97 

4 

57 

498  36 

5 

08 

446  60 

4  47 

470 

77 

5  88 

619  72 

7 

56 

238  84 

2  44 

260  62 

2  61 

230 

56 

2  88 

139  22 

1 

70 

93  09 

95 

92  46 

92 

466 

07 

5  28 

359  46 

4 

38 

292  74 

2  99 

339  81 

3  40 

1,428 

92 

17  81 

1,745  07 

21 

28 

786  31 

8 

02 

651  48 

6  50 

335 

92 

4  20 

85  00 

1 

04 

572 

65 

7  16 

539  15 

6 

57 

129  48 

1 

32 

230  95 

2  31 

368 

98 

4  61 

339  22 

4 

14 

185  58 

1 

89 

185  41 

1  85 

368 

74 

4  61 

323  76 

3 

95 

181  29 

1 

85 

347  72 

3  48 

359 

67 

4  50 

248  90 

3 

03 

41  35 

42 

64  05 

64 

446 

79 

5  98 

115  39 

1 

41 

528  54 

5 

39 

444  29 

4  44 

276 

33 

3  46 

166  79 

2 

03 

229  44 

2 

34 

365  64 

3  66 

190 

22 

2  34 

190  00 

2 

32 

1,692  71 

17 

27 

1,416  83 

14  17 

155 

21 

1  94 

53  16 

65 

1,433  43 

14 

63 

1,448  76 

14  49 

235 

50 

2  95 

639  91 

7 

80 

703  89 

7 

18 

957  27 

9  57 

685 

85 

8  57 

128  28 

1 

57 

97  62 

99 

93  67 

94 

548 

13 

6  85 

586  72 

7 

15 

381  65 

3 

89 

350  30 

3  50 

330 

59 

4  13 

253  24 

3 

09 

987  20 

10 

07 

680  61 

6  81 

85 

32 

1  07 

96  07 

1 

18 

234  75 

2 

76 

408  32 

4  08 

279 

64 

3  50 

1,035  19 

12 

62 

632  09 

6 

45 

483  07 

4  83 

366 

34 

4  58 

291  86 

3 

56 

868  64 

8 

86 

640  38 

6  40 

500 

30 

6  25 

324  26 

3 

95 

263  00 

2 

68 

2,091  76 

20  92 

$16,806  88 

$210  08 

$16,708  83 

$203  76 

* $14,350  00 

*$146  89 

* $15,981  70 

*  $159  81 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


1893. 


1894. 


SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  HOME. 


1893. 


Expended. 


$6,873  50 
870  15 
917  28 
47  44 
364  88 
1,596  96 


439  98 
276  14 
537  83 
140  91 
229  73 
210  40 

1,749  95 
142  91 
837  33 
319  65 

1,836  68 
604  41 
119  34 
465  92 
512  68 

1,612  41 


Per 
capita. 


$54  98 

6  97 

7  34 
38 

2  92 
12  77 


3  52 
2  21 

4  30 
1  12 
1  84 
1  70 

14  00 

1  14 
6  70 

2  56 
14  69 

4  83 
95 

3  73 

4  11 
12  90 


1894. 


Expended. 


$6,901  82 
741  34 
849  00 
37  12 
326  18 
1,498  97 


155  65 
218  71 
502  09 
110  41 
175  56 
220  52 

1,688  61 
453  71 

1,478  51 
144  25 

1,497  97 
437  18 
87  20 
751  97 
769  52 

2,004  52 


Per 
capita. 


$52  29 

5  62 

6  43 
28 

2  47 
11  36 


1  18 
1  66 


1  33 

1  67 
12  79 

3  43 
11  20 

1  09 
11  35 

3  31 
66 

5  70 

5  83 
15  19 


ASYLUM  FOR  IDIOTIC  AND  IMBECILE  YOUTH. 


1893. 


Expended. 


$6,518  24 
562  36 
727  57 
104  92 
392  30 
861  10 
1,081  80 
380  98 
401  25 
289  16 

99  17 
657  27 

39  17 
667  71 
897  92 
1,282  40 

37  78 
955  29 
489  17 

83  80 
240  30 

71  22 


Per 
capita. 


$67  20 

5  80 

7  50 

1  08 
4  04 

8  88 
11  15 

3  92 

4  14 

2  98 
1  02 

6  78 
40 

6  88 

9  26 
13  22 


5  04 


2  48 
73 


Expended. 


$5,517  38 
572  79 
346  90 
88  45 
427  22 
509  10 
343  75 
332  10 
314  37 
322  61 
191  01 
449  62 


484  38 
,012  38 
,247  65 

37  45 
664  95 
423  50 
299  27 
477  93 

92  04 


Per 
capita. 


$54  63 
5  67 

3  43 
87 

4  20 

5  04 
3  40 
3  29 
3  11 

3  19 
1  89 

4  45 


4  80 
10  02 
12  35 
37 
6  58 
4  19 
2  96 
4  73 
91 


$20,707  48 


$165  66 


$21,050  81 


$159  47 


$16,840  88 


$173  60 


$14,154  85 


$140  08 


*Add  value  of  coal  from  penitentiary,  $849.84  for  1893,  and  $755.09  for  1894;  also,  add  value  of  ar- 
ticles from  state  printer,  for  1898.  $210.36,  and  $104.10  for  1894.  These  items  bring  the  per  capita  ex- 
penses up  to  $157.71  for  1893,  and  $168.40  for  1894. 
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INSTITUTION  FOB  THE  BLIND. 


[  Extract  from  the  Trustees  Report.] 

The  following  is  the  Treasurer's  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1894: 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  received  from  state  treasurer  on  sworn  vouchers  duly  examined  and 
approved  by  finance  committee,  account  of  respective  appropriations, 
as  follows: 

Maintenance  and  repairs  •.  

Year  ending 
June  30, 
1893. 

$9,104  62 
7,686  15 
350  00 

$17,140  77 

Year  ending 
June  30, 
1894. 

$8,562  12 
8,038  51 

Totals  

$16,600  63 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Cash,  account  of  respective  appropriations,  as  follows  : 

$9,104  62 
7,686  15 
350  00 

$17,140  77 

$8,562  12 
8,038  51 

$16,600  63 

RECAPITULATION. 

Receipts. 

Disburse- 
ments. 

Total  appro- 
priations, etc. 

$41,140  00 
350  00 

$41,490  00 
33,741  40 

Tota   

$17,666  74 
15,724  66 
350  00 

817,666  74 
15,724  66 
350  00 

Totals  

$33,741  40 

$33,741  40 

Balance  of  appropriations  reverted  to  state  treasurer  

$7,748  60 
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Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Bund. 

W.  G.  Todd,  Superintendent. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

Kansas  City,  Kas.,  November  1,  1894. 
To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Charitable  Institutions : 

Gentlemen — In  making  the  report  now  due  you  of  the  condition  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1894,  and  of  its  present  prospects  and  future  needs,  I  will  present 
first  —  placing  it  first  because  superficially  first  in  general  interest,  not  funda- 
mentally first  in  educational  importance — the  following  financial  exhibit: 


Table  No.  1. —  Appropriations  and  expenditures. 


ITEMS. 

1893  —  80  pupils. 

1894  —  82  pupils. 

Annual  appropriation  

$19,200  00 

$20,570  00 

Expended: 

Salaries  and  wages  

Totals  

$7,698  15 
9,092  62 

$8,053  55 
8,553  08 

$20,570  00 

$16,790  77 
2,409  23 

$16,606  63 
3,963  37 

Balance  undrawn  

Totals  

$19,200  00 

Table  No.  2. — Actual  consumption  of  stores. 


ITEMS. 

1893,  80  pupils. 

1894,  82  pupils. 

Db. 
$1,113  61 
9,092  62 

Cb. 

Db. 
$1,097  50 
8,553  08 

Cb. 

$8,655  02 
995  56 

$9,108  73 
1,097  50 

Totals  

$10,206  23 

$10,206  23 

$9,650  58 

$9,650  58 

Table  No.  3. —  Net,  actual  and  gross  cost  of  maintenance,  and  per  capita  cost. 


ITEMS. 

1893,  80  puptls. 

1894,  82  pupils. 

Whole  cost. 

Per 
capita. 

Whole  cost. 

Per 
capita. 

$7,698  15 
8,608  43 

$96  23 
107  60 

$8,053  55 
8,331  02 

$98  21 
101  60 

Care  and  maintenance,  including  ordinary  repairs  

$16,306  58 
500  30 

$203  83 
6  25 

$16,384  57 
324  26 

$199  81 
3  95 

$16,806  88 
989  40 

$210  08 
12  37 

$16,708  83 
929  51 

$203  76 
11  33 

$17,785  28 

$222  45 

$17,638  34  I  $215  09 
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Table  No.  4. — Classification  of  expenditures,  with  per  capita  cost. 


ITEMS. 

1893,  80  pupils. 

1894,  82  pupils. 

Whole 
cost. 

Per 
capita. 

Whole 
cost. 

Per 
capita. 

Commissary  stores : 

$7,698 

15 

$96 

23 

$8,053 

55 

a  $98 

21 

409 

73 

5 

12 

374 

97 

4 

57 

470 

77 

5 

88 

619 

72 

bl 

56 

230 

56 

2 

88 

139 

22 

cl 

70 

466 

07 

5 

82 

359 

46 

4 

38 

1,424 

92 

17 

81 

1,745 

07 

21 

28 

Milk  

335 

92 

4 

20 

85 

00 

dl 

04 

572 

65 

7 

l(i 

539 

15 

57 

368 

98 

4 

61 

339 

22 

4 

14 

368 

74 

4 

61 

323 

76 

3 

95 

359 

67 

4 

50 

248 

90 

e3 

03 

446 

79 

5 

58 

115 

39 

1 

41 

Property  stores ; 

276 

33 

3 

46 

166 

79 

2 

03 

190 

22 

2 

38 

190 

00 

2 

32 

Farm,  garden,  barn,  and  grounds. 

155 

21 

1 

94 

53 

16 

65 

235 

50 

2 

95 

639 

91 

n 

80 

Furniture  and  furnishings  

685 

85 

8 

57 

128 

28 

i 

57 

Fuel  and  light  

548 

13 

6 

85 

586 

72 

7 

15 

House,  kitchen  and  laundry  supplies  

330 

59 

4 

13 

253 

24 

3 

09 

Medicine  

85 

32 

1 

07 

96 

07 

1 

18 

279 

64 

3 

50 

1,035 

19 

g  12 

62 

Kepairs  and  improvements,  extraordinary  

500 

30 

6 

25 

324 

26 

3 

95 

366 

34 

4 

58 

291 

86 

3 

56 

$16,806  88 

$210  08 

$16,708  83 

$203  76 

a  The  increase,  in  1894,  under  the  head  of  "Salaries  and  wages,"  is  due  to  the  addition,  this  year, 
of  two  new  departments  of  instruction:  Physical  culture  for  the  whole  school,  and  fancy  work  for  the 
girls. 

6  The  increase,  in  1894,  under  the  head  of  "Butter,"  is  largely  due  to  the  use  of  dairy  butter  in 
the  place  of  butterine. 

c  The  decrease,  1894,  under  the  head  of  "Eggs,"  is  considerably  due  to  the  partial  raising  of  our 
own. 

d  The  decrease,  in  1894,  under  the  head  of  "Milk,"  is  due  to  the  making  our  own  milk  after  Sep- 
tember. 

e  The  decrease,  in  1894,  under  the  head  of  "Tea  and  coffee,"  is  due  to  the  abundance  of  milk  used. 
/The  increase,  in  1894,  under  the  head  of  "Farm,  garden,  etc.,"  is  due  to  the  keeping  of  our  own 
dairy. 

g  The  increase,  1894,  under  the  head  of  "Kepairs  and  improvements,  ordinary,"  is  due  to  the  thor- 
ough overhauling  and  putting  in  good  repair  of  all  the  buildings,  machinery,  boilers  and  tools  of  the 
Institution. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  the  Institution  was  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  Lapier  Williams,  whose  painstaking,  frugal  methods  resulted 
in  a  marked  reduction  of  the  current  expenses  over  the  immediately  preced- 
ing period.  The  school,  during  this  year,  retained  the  average  standard  of 
proficiency  in  the  literary  and  musical  departments  which  had  characterized 
it  in  previous  years;  and  it  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that,  under  this  ad- 
ministration, the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  girls  was 
made  by  the  introduction  of  machine  and  plain  sewing,  under  [the  charge  of 
the  nurse,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  work :  an  effort  which  has  been  con- 
tinued under  the  present  administration,  and  enlarged  to  the  establishment  of 
an  industrial  department  for  girls,  under  the  charge  of  a  special  teacher. 
This  year,  also,  the  health  of  the  Institution  retained  its  normal  status,  and 
but  one  death  is  reported,  that  of  Carl  Klingensmith,  of  Avilla,  Comanche 
county,  a  promising  lad,  of  lovable  disposition,  who  died  at  his  home  during 
the  vacation  of  June,  1893. 
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The  fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30,  1894,  while  it  raised  the  standard  of 
general  health,  by  the  careful  employment  of  diet  and  exercise  considerably 
above  that  of  preceding  years,  still  must  note  the  death  of  one  of  our  older 
pupils,  a  young  lady  of  studious  habits  and  earnest  purpose,  whose  long- 
manifested  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease  assumed  a  more  threatening  form 
during  the  past  winter,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  studies  and 
spend  the  last  few  months  of  the  term  with  her  parents,  in  Tonganoxie. 
Miss  Viola  Hadley  died  in  early  summer,  surrounded  by  the  comforts  of 
home  and  friends.  She  was  a  pupil  beloved  of  all  her  class,  a  painstaking 
student,  but  one  who  performed  her  duties  under  so  many  physical  disabili- 
ties that  neither  parent  nor  friend  could  justly  wish  her  back,  in  view  of  the 
better  conditions  that  must  await  her  beyond. 

During  this  year  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  "ordinary  "  repairs,  in  order  to  preserve  the  state  property  in  working 
condition,  and  also  to  make  many  "extraordinary"  improvements.  As  com- 
ing under  the  first  head,  I  may  mention  that,  immediately  on  coming  in 
charge,  it  was  found  necessary  to  spend  some  $200  in  putting  the  buildings 
in  good  sanitary  condition,  also  necessary  to  repair  the  roofs  of  nearly  all  the 
buildings,  to  thoroughly  renovate  and  paint  nine  sleeping  rooms,  to  lay  new 
brickwork  under  the  boilers,  and  to  extensively  repair  the  laundry  and  pump- 
ing machinery.  Under  "extraordinary  "  improvements,  or  those  not  annually 
necessary,  should  be  mentioned  the  purchase  of  eight  grade  Holstein  cows, 
one  extra  horse,  and  the  building  of  a  barn  for  the  storing  of  a  year's  supply 
of  hay  and  grain.  These  improvements,  though  liberally  made,  have  been 
in  the  interests  of  a  true  economy,  a  statement  verified  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  raised  the  cost  of  annual  maintenance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  this 
cost  has  been  lowered  during  the  year  in  which  the  expense  has  been  in- 
curred, as  will  be  perceived  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  two  years 
in  the  "financial  exhibit." 

In  commencing  the  literary  work  of  this  year,  it  was  thought  best  by  the 
new  administration,  acting  under  the  cordial  cooperation  of  your  honorable 
body,  to  start  with  an  entirely  new  corps  of  literary  teachers,  and  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  the  teacher  of  elocution,  allowing  the  superintendent  to 
teach  that  department,  without  pay ;  also,  to  add  physical  culture  and  fancy 
work  to  the  regular  school  work.  With  this  new  corps  of  teachers,  the  aim 
of  the  past  year  has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of  education,  especially  in 
point  of  thoroughness,  and  to  lay  the  basis  of  this  attempted  improvement 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  better  physical  health.  The  results  have  justified 
the  changes  then  made;  the  progress  in  both  literary  and  musical  studies  has 
been  eminently  satisfactory;  the  progress  in  the  sewing  and  fancy  work  of 
the  girls  has  been  especially  noteworthy;  while  daily  exercise  and  healthful 
diet  have  well-nigh  banished  those  prevailing  headaches  and  accompanying 
ailments,  which  have  often  been  thought  to  be  an  almost  necessary  element 
in  the  school  life  of  the  blind. 

Briefly  stated,  this  is  the  summary  of  our  work  for  the  past  year;  a  work 
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which,  if  its  details  were  shown,  would  be  seen  to  cover  the  broad  educa- 
tional field  extending  from  the  primary  grade,  where  patience,  persistency 
and  sympathetic  effort  train  the  little  fingers  to  recognize  the  "point"  sym- 
bols of  expressed  thought,  up  to  the  high-school  grade,  where  the  same  pa- 
tience, persistency  and  kindly  sympathy  take  the  pupil  through  the  difficult 
labyrinths  of  modern  physics,  the  more  easily  apprehended  problems  of  alge- 
bra, the  agreeable  paths  of  rhetoric  and  general  literature,  and  the  compli- 
cated relationships  of  civil  government;  and  extending  in  music  from  the 
uncertain  fingering  of  the  beginner  on  the  piano  to  the  science  of  written 
music  and  the  study  of  harmony.  In  this  work,  the  superintendent,  with  but 
one  exception  —  and  that  only  temporary  —  has  had  the  full  cooperation  of 
all  the  teachers  of  the  institution ;  and  to  their  cordial  support  and  their  en- 
thusiasm in  work,  accompanied  also  by  the  devotion  of  all  the  employes  of 
the  Institution  to  its  visible  aims  and  interests,  has  been  largely  due  whatever 
of  success  we  may  have  attained. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  grounding  of  intellectual  work  in  condi- 
tions more  favorable  to  physical  health,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  our  efforts 
the  past  year  have  had  reference  to  the  work  of  a  larger  future.  We  have 
been  working  in  line  with  the  best  educators  of  modern  times,  who,  in  looking 
forward  rather  than  backward,  are  recognizing  the  importance  of  plenty  of 
agreeable,  healthy  exercise  for  the  student.  This,  which  is  found  to  be  so  true 
in  the  case  of  the  seeing  pupil,  is  more  than  doubly  true  of  the  blind,  whose 
physical  defect  creates  additional  temptation  to  inactivity.  Indeed,  the  one 
ever-present,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  curse  of  blindness,  is  the  inducement  it 
offers  to  indolence.  From  this,  especially  when  aided  by  the  over-solicitous 
attentions  of  parents  and  friends,  follow  that  long  train  of  minor  illnesses, 
mental  apathy,  lack  of  will  power  and  independence,  and  those  emotional 
tendencies  with  their  more  serious  mistakes,  which  so  often  handicap  the 
blind  —  far  more  seriously,  indeed,  than  the  mere  lack  of  physical  vision  alone. 

The  system  of  education  that  will  successfully  train  the  faculties  of  the 
blind  must  make  an  unremitting  fight  against  physical  inactivity  and  all  its 
evils,  and  a  correspondingly-ceaseless  effort  for  the  creation  of  mental  inde- 
pendence. Our  aim,  having  its  eye  constantly  on  the  future,  has  been  to 
create  the  best  physical  conditions  for  mental  activity,  and  then  to  use  those 
spiritual  incentives  to  this  activity  which  arise  in  hopefulness,  cheerfulness, 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  wholesome  imagination  and  ambition.  These  two 
things  —  physical  conditions  and  mental  incentives  —  are  best  attained  in  our 
school  by  the  use  of 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Because  our  facilities  for  the  use  of  these  means  are  very  imperfect,  and 
our  future  depends  on  the  having  of  them,  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty 
by  this  Institution  if  I  did  not  use  plain  language  regarding  this  need,  even 
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at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  undervalue  the  great  good  that  this  Institution  has 
already  accomplished. 

It  is  not  enough,  in  education,  to  store  the  mind  with  that  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  represents  the  thought  of  others;  the  student  must  know  how  to 
handle  that  knowledge  and  make  it  useful  in  his  life;  his  faculties  must  be 
trained  to  the  point  of  always  being  under  his  voluntary  control.  The  man 
who  is  simply  learned  is  like  the  workman  who  bears  an  immense  kit  of  tools 
on  his  back,  unable  to  take  them  in  hand.  The  blind  are  especially  liable 
to  be  found  in  this  predicament.  Our  modern  educators  of  the  seeing  pupil 
provide  against  this  evil  by  the  use  of  "manual  training"  and  its  attendant, 
"object  teaching,"  both  built  up  on  a  previous  kindergarten  training.  If  we, 
needing  a  similar  remedy  for  an  aggravated  form  of  this  evil,  are  to  reach  the 
same  end  in  our  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  without  the  use  of  that 
system  of  manual  training,  not  yet  practicable  with  our  blind,  then  we  are 
obliged  to  call  to  our  assistance  all  those  aids  to  practical  mental  activity 
found  in  useful  handicraft  and  in  the  employment  of  the  largest  number  of 
industrial  occupations.    For  this 

WE  NEED  INDUSTRIAL  FACILITIES, 

far  better  than  anything  we  now  have.  Candidly,  I  must  say,  without  wish- 
ing to  cast  reflections  upon  any  predecessor,  or  upon  any  former  Board  of 
Charities,  that  this  school  has  been  allowed  to  fall  behind  others  of  our  country 
in  the  use  of  modern  means  in  education.  We  are  far  behind  other  states  on 
whom  we  often  attempt  to  look  from  a  supposed  standpoint  of  superiority. 

We  have,  for  instance,  no  appropriation,  and  no  rooms,  for  teaching  either 
mattress  making,  the  caning  of  chairs,  the  making  of  willow  baskets,  or  hair- 
brushes, or  the  conducting  any  industry  but  broom  making,  and  but  half 
room  enough  for  that.  Correctly  speaking,  we  have  no  broom  shop,  but  are 
using  the  discarded  laundry  rooms,  which  are  very  inconvenient.  We  have 
allowed  our  old  broom  shop,  which  was  burned  four  years  ago,  to  remain  un- 
built. 

We  have  no  appropriation,  and  no  rooms  or  means  whatever,  for  teach- 
ing piano  tuning,  an  important  and  lucrative  industry,  taught  in  every  well- 
equipped  institution  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  no  pipe  organ  or  other  means  for  the  teaching  of  church  music, 
—  an  instrument  not  wanting  in  any  other  similar  institution  in  the  United 
States  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  —  and  in  that  want  the  blind  are  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  learning  what  would  enable  them  to  enter  one  of  the 
most  available  avenues  for  partial  self-support. 

We  have  no  suitable  means  for  teaching  the  art  of  writing  in  print,  so 
that  the  graduate  of  this  school  can  hold  correspondence  with  seeing  persons, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  correspondence  of  a 
blind  man,  engaged  in  any  occupation,  is  with  those  who  can  see. 

We  have  no  gymnasium,  and  no  general  study  room  for  pupils  when  out 
of  classes;  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  all  study  must  be  done  in  sleeping 
rooms,  the  pupil  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  annoying  interruptions,  and,  in  such 
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a  costly  way,  that  I  am  convinced,  after  a  careful  examination,  that  all  the 
complaints  of  overwork,  coming  from  the  more  delicate  of  our  pupils,  have 
their  true  cause  in  the  confusion  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  study,  rather 
than  in  the  legitimate  demands  of  class  work. 

We  have  no  rooms  in  which  to  teach  sewing  and  fancy  work.  For  the 
past  year  we  have  used  sleeping  rooms  and  schoolrooms,  as  we  could  get 
them,  at  great  loss  of  time  and  patience. 

I  make  bold,  therefore,  to  ask  your  honorable  Board,  as  the  state  guard- 
ians of  its  unfortunate  classes,  to  take  such  steps  in  bringing  the  needs  of  this 
Institution  before  the  next  legislature  as  you  may  think  wisest,  to  the  end 
that  sufficient  appropriations  may  be  made  by  the  people  of  the  state  for  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  for  which  this  Institution  was  created. 
It  is  certainly  not  a  wise  economy,  after  something  like  $100,000  has  been 
laid  out  in  land,  buildings,  and  equipments,  to  allow  this  Institution  to  fail  of 
realizing  the  ends  for  which  it  was  created  —  the  enabling  of  its  graduates  to 
become  self-supporting — simply  from  want  of  a  few  thousands  to  make  the 
money  already  spent  available.  And  if  I  now  seem  urgent  in  my  plea  that 
the  educational  interests  of  the  blind  be  more  carefully  considered,  and  their 
needs  more  truly  met,  it  is  because  I  feel  it  to  be  high  time  that  some  one 
plead  their  cause  with  an  urgent  and  even  a  morally  imperative  demand. 

It  is  true  that  this  school  is  doing  something — the  best  that  it  can  do  with 
its  limited  facilities;  but  we  have  bright  pupils  who,  notwithstanding  their 
blindness,  could  rise  to  positions  of  honor  and  influence  in  society,  if  we  but 
open  to  them  those  avenues  in  industrial  employments  to  which  their  native 
talents  have  fitted  them  —  pupils  that  otherwise  must  lead  an  unsatisfactory 
and  discouraging  life.  My  plea  is  for  such  as  these.  I  plead  for  those  who 
have  done  no  wrong,  who  have  committed  no  crime,  that  they  are  supported 
nine  months  of  the  year  by  the  state;  but  for  boys  and  girls  who  have  as 
much  right  to  an  education  that  will  equip  them  for  the  practical  duties  of 
life  as  have  any  of  the  seeing  children  attending  our  public  schools.  If  the 
public  school,  under  the  administration  of  a  republic,  takes  precedence  over 
the  penitentiary  and  the  reformatory,  then  this  Institution,  which  is  simply 
the  blind  children's  public  school,  should  not  be  left  so  far  behind  our  peni- 
tentiary, our  reformatories,  and  our  asylums,  in  the  proper  facilities  for  per- 
forming its  legitimate  work.  Indeed,  it  should  not  be  left  at  all  behind  our 
state  normal  schools  and  universities. 

It  is  well-known  among  intelligent  people  who  have  given  any  serious 
thought  to  the  aims  of  this  Institution,  that  it  is  neither  a  reformatory  insti- 
tution, a  hospital,  an  asylum,  nor  even  a  charitable  institution.  If  all  the 
children  of  the  state  are  legally  entitled  to  an  education  in  their  respective 
counties,  and  if  the  state  chooses  to  board  its  blind  children  during  their 
terms  of  school,  it  is  simply  because  it  is  cheaper,  more  practical  and  pro- 
duces better  results  to  bring  them  all  to  one  place  in  the  state  and  support 
them  during  school  sessions.    Our  Institution,  therefore,  is  a  public  school 
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requiring  not  less,  but  more,  than  the  ordinary  facilities  of  other  public 
schools  of  the  state.  This  being  true,  those  having  it  in  charge  should  work 
in  line  with  the  thought  of  our  best  professional  educators;  their  policy  should 
be  to  keep  in  the  background  all  notions  of  charitable  management,  such  as 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  needs  of  other  institutions  strictly  charitable ;  and 
its  facilities  for  equipping  its  graduates  with  the  means  of  successfully  meet- 
ing life's  demands  should  be  as  efficient  as  those  employed  in  our  other  public 
and  normal  schools.  I  speak  of  this  matter  strongly,  because  I  feel  strongly 
the  fact  that  we  suffer  from  the  measuring  of  our  needs  by  the  average  needs 
of  other  institutions  which  have  a  different  standard  of  excellence.  I  confess, 
with  shame,  the  fact  that  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  totally  blind  graduates  of  this 
school  can  probably  support  themselves,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  remain- 
ing percentage  have  not  had  more  seeds  of  unhappiness  planted  within  their 
minds  by  an  unpractical  education  than  germs  of  cheerful  independence,  and 
this  largely  because  of  a  false  economy  which  withholds  the  necessary  means, 
or  from  a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  in  stating  the  bald  and 
naked  truth. 

The  state  of  Kansas  is  not  parsimonious  in  her  educational  appropriations. 
She  would  not  be  mean  and  small  to  her  blind  children  if  the  case  were  fully 
presented  to  her.  She  would  not  hesitate  to  spend  her  substance  liberally  in 
this  cause,  if  your  honorable  Board  would  state  to  her  the  case  plainly.  Tell 
the  taxpayers  of  this  commonwealth  that  all  we  desire  now  is  17  cents,  in 
order  that  the  dollar,  already  invested,  may  be  made  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  spent,  and  that  17  cents,  although  it  may  be  asked  for 
.beneath  the  clouds  of  financial  gloom,  and  amidst  the  storms  of  political 
strife,  will  be  granted  by  a  wise  and  generous  people. 

As  some  guide  to  your  honorable  body  in  the  legislative  appeal,  which  I 
am  sure  you  are  as  eager  to  urge  as  myself,  I  would  like  to  present  more  in 
detail  the  several  improvements  which  would  cover  all  the  needs  I  have 
already  presented,  with  their  maximum  cost,  promising  to  give  you  any  help 
in  my  power  when  the  matter  shall  be  brought  before  the  people  of  the  state 

1.  We  seriously  need  a  new  boiler  for  heating  and  lighting  our  buildings. 
We  are  now  obliged  to  use  the  two  old  boilers  we  already  have  constantly, 
to  their  full  capacity  —  an  unwise  and  unsafe  thing  under  any  circumstances 
—  and  if  one  of  these  should  give  out  during  the  next  winter,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  temporarily  close  our  school  and  quarter  the  pupils  in  some  hotel 
until  it  could  be  repaired.  These  boilers  had  been  running  over  10  years 
without  inspection.  I  have  just  had  them  inspected,  and,  in  consequence, 
have  had  them  repaired  at  an  expense  of  about  $100.  This  provides,  so  far 
as  lies  within  my  power,  against  embarrassing  accidents ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  these  boilers  are  liable  to  fail  us  any  time.  Economy  and  prudence 
dictate  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  appropriation  for  this  purpose  by  the 
next  legislature ;  and  wisdom  and  foresight  suggest  that  the  appropriation  be 
large  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  change  necessitated  by  the  moving  of 
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the  two  boilers  to  give  place  to  the  third  to  so  enlarge  the  boiler  room  as  to 
admit  the  engine  and  dynamo  upon  the  ground  floor,  and  allow  of  a  boys' 
workshop  overhead  —  a  change  in  the  interests  of  economy,  as  the  dynamo  is 
seriously  injuring  the  brick  building  by  shaking  it  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  its  wooden  floor,  besides  making  the  cost  of  lighting,  by  this  trembling, 
much  greater.    The  whole  cost  of  this  change  ought  not  to  exceed  $3,000. 

2.  We  need  a  broom  shop,  with  a  gymnasium  overhead,  the  shop  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  burned  four  years  ago,  thus  allowing  us  to  move  the 
broom  business  from  its  present  inconvenient  quarters,  and  to  use  them  for 
the  more  suitable  business  of  mattress  making  and  willow  work.  The  whole 
cost  of  this  building,  made  of  brick,  should  not  exceed  $6,000. 

3.  We  need  schoolrooms  outside  the  main  building,  with  four  convenient 
recitation  rooms,  and  with  chambers  above  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fe- 
male portion  of  our  employes;  or,  if  thought  to  be  better,  the  present  hos- 
pital might  be  used  for  the  schoolrooms,  and  the  new  building  made  for  the 
hospital  and  the  accommodation  of  employes.  Either  of  these  buildings 
would  relieve  the  pressure  for  room  already  commencing  in  the  main  build- 
ing owing  to  the  increase  of  pupils,  save  the  greater  expense  of  adding  to 
the  main  building,  which  must  otherwise  be  soon  made,  and  give  us  the 
means  of  bringing  system  and  order  out  of  a  present  annoying  confusion. 
At  present  our  recitation  rooms  are  small,  ill  ventilated,  inconvenient,  and 
scattered  over  the  main  building,  each  of  them  situated  where  the  teacher 
and  pupils  must  suffer  from  the  surrounding  noise  of  musical  practice  and 
constant  walking,  and  where  they  are  only  accessible  to  the  pupils  of  both 
sexes  by  crossing  the  main  hall,  and  inconveniently  meeting  each  other  in. 
their  passage,  all  of  which  causes  great  confusion  and  loss  of  time. 

As  already  stated,  such  a  new  building  would  save  the  more  expensive  re- 
modeling of  the  main  building  at  no  distant  date;  for,  with  this  change,  no 
further  room  would  be  needed  in  the  main  building  until  after  we  have  added 
60  more  pupils.  Still  further,  this  new  building  would  enable  us  to  have  the 
study  rooms  in  the  main  building  of  which  we  are  so  much  in  need,  and 
which  we  could  use  at  stated  times  for  the  various  requirements  of  the  girls' 
industrial  department.  The  cost  of  such  a  building,  made  of  brick,  should 
not  exceed  $8,000. 

With  this  amount  of  extra  room,  all  of  the  needed  branches  of  education 
I  have  mentioned  could  be  taught,  the  accommodations  at  this  Institution 
would  be  ample,  in  all  probability,  for  the  next  10,  and  perhaps  20  years, 
and  the  Institution  could  be  made  to  take  the  rank  a  Kansas  state  institution 
should  occupy  among  the  34  similar  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

This,  briefly  presented,  is  a  statement  of  the  immediate  and  pressing  needs  of 
this  Institution,  in  order  that  the  school  may  be  properly  organized,  its  work 
systematized,  and  made  thoroughly  efficient  and  practical.  There  remains  to 
be  spoken  of  only  the  matter  of  current  expenses.  If  the  above  changes  are 
made,  they  will  necessitate  the  enlargement  of  our  force  of  teachers  and 
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assistants,  as  they  comprehend  piano  tuning,  woodwork,  mattress  making, 
basket  making,  and  an  extension  of  the  girls'  industrial  department,  with 
suitable  supervisors  in  charge  of  the  study  rooms.  In  view  of  this,  I  would 
recommend  an  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  for  current  expenses,  as 
follows:  For  salaries  of  officers,  teachers,  and  employes,  the  sum  of  $10,250, 
in  place  of  the  $8,320  appropriated  for  the  past  two  years.  For  maintenance 
and  repairs,  the  sum  of  $12,250,  which  is  the  same  as  the  last  appropriation, 
and,  I  believe,  with  proper  economy,  sufficient. 

In  conclusion,  I  append  a  list  of  the  officers,  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
Institution ;  all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  G.  TODD,  Superintendent. 


OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1893. 

Superintendent  Pkof.  Lapier  Williams. 

Matron  Mrs.  Lapier  Williams. 

Teacher  of  music  Mrs.  M.  C.  Lewis. 

Teacher  of  high-school  grade  Mr.  W.  J.  Logan. 

Teacher  of  gram'mar-school  grade  Miss  Marian  Culver. 

Teacher  of  intermediate  grade  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Hoyt. 

Teacher  of  primary  grade  Miss  Nellie  Buckner. 

Teacher  of  elocution  Miss  May  Stearns. 

Teacher  of  handicraft,  for  boys  Mr.  Charles  H.  Smith. 

Teacher  of  sewing,  and  nurse  Miss  Sarah  Maxwell. 


OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1894. 

Superintendent  Rev.  W.  G.  Todd. 

Matron  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Todd. 

Teacher  of  music  Mrs.  M.  C.  Lewis.* 

Teacher  of  high-school  grade  Mrs.  Helen  Metcalf. 

Teacher  of  grammar-school  grade  \  {£•  *  % 

Teacher  of  intermediate  grade  Miss  Jennie  Caward. 

Teacher  of  primary  grade  Miss  Carle  Francis. 

Teacher  of  elocution  Superintendent  (taught gratis). 

Teacher  of  physical  culture  )  „,  „ 

C  Mrs.  Rena  Malau. 
Teacher  of  fancy  work  > 

Teacher  of  bead  work  Miss  Mary  Pettigrew  (pupil). 

Teacher  of  handicraft,  for  boys  Mr.  Charles  H.  Smith. 

Teacher  of  machine  sewing,  and  nurse   Miss  Sarah  Maxwell. 

Teacher  of  plain  sewing,  and  seamstress  Miss  M.  E.  Harris. 

Attendant  physician  Dr.  P.  D.  Hughes. 

♦Assisted  by  Grant  Fisher,  pupil, 
t  Resigned  after  six  months'  service. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS. 


FOURTH  GRADE, 

A  class. 

Stanley  Morain  Mound  Valley. 

Charles  Walters  Hillsdale. 

Charles  Gillilan  Anthony. 

Grant  Fisher  Atchison. 

Fred.  Wilber  Baxter  Springs. 

Frank  King  Kansas  City. 

Hayes  Brooks  Parsons. 

William  Mitchel  White  Water. 

Belle  Barnes  Barrett. 

Retta  Bloom  Stanton. 

Daisy  Garvin  Lawrence. 

Mary  Pettigrew  Winona. 

Ada  Hubbard   Reading. 

THIRD  GRADE,  OR 

A  class. 

Allison  Little  Blue  Hills. 

Myron  Shaw  Agra. 

Raymond  Packard  Topeka. 

Charles  House  Enterprise. 

Elliott  White  Kansas  City. 

George  Stratton  Louisville. 

Emma  Houston  Argentine. 

Ora  Huff  Salina. 

Nanny  Yokum  Argentine. 

Mabel  Packard  Topeka. 

Josephine  Jones  Leavenworth. 


OR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

B  class. 

Charles  Collins  Linwood. 

Edgar  Schaffer  Kansas  City. 

Bert  Presson  Leoti. 

Isaac  Clark  Holliday. 

Fred.  Packard  Topeka. 

Ida  Craigmile  Lawrence. 

Eula  Newby  Hesper. 

Bessie  Aberle  Leavenworth. 

Liilie  Hinkle  Yates  Center. 

Lucy  Hamilton  Anthony. 

Agnes  Birt  Argentine. 

Eva  Birt  Argentine. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

B  class. 

Everett  Bullock  Ellis. 

James  Catherman  Bluff  City. 

David  Steele  Preston. 

Houston  Carkhaff  Solomon  City. 

Delmar  Putnam  Green. 

Samuel  Modlin  Belleville. 

Archie  Smith  Kansas  City. 

Bertha  Cox  Waco. 

Rosa  Hadley  Tonganoxie. 

Teresa  Strecker   Galatia. 

Gussie  Million  Garland. 

Emma  Kelley  .'Bennington. 

Eva  Vance  North  Topeka. 

Anna  Doman  Hope. 

Anna  Gustafson  Clear  Water. 


SECOND  GRADE, 

A  class. 

James  Parks  Fort  Scott. 

Adolphus  McMaines  Fort  Scott. 

Milus  Corlew  Sedan. 

Charles  Martin  Potter. 

Cassie  Bernard  Ashland. 

Lora  Bird  Montezuma. 

Leona  Drawbaugh  Strong  City. 

Pauline  Jones  Caney. 

Nellie  Grounds  El  Dorado. 

Viola  Hadley*  Tonganoxie, 

*Died  June  29,  1894. 

FIRST  GRADE,  OR  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

A  Class. 

Lewis  Smith  Leavenworth 

August  Lindholm  Smolan. 

Eddie  Baker  Altamont. 

Johnnie  Copple  Elgin. 

Grace  Def ore  Atlanta. 

Faith  Gordon  El  Dorado. 

Anna  Dall  Garnett. 

Elnora  Ensminger  Argentine. 

Kitty  Ensminger  Argentine. 


OR  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL. 

B  class. 

William  Corlew  Sedan. 

John  Mcintosh   Burden. 

Frank  Eytchison  Onaga. 

Bessie  McKenna  Ellis. 

Ola  Rolan  Carbondale. 

Myrtle  Ireland  Empire. 

Bessie  Bean  Kansas  City. 


B  Class. 

Lincoln  McKibben  Leavenworth. 

Bertie  Damon  Washington. 

Frank  Carter  Augusta. 

Alfred  Sullivan  Elmont. 

James  Muck  Haven. 

Muncie  Corlew  Sedan. 

Henry  Bohning  Belleville. 

Maud  Blake  Garden  City. 

Bertha  Moon  Emporia. 

Addie  Terrell  Attica. 

Elizabeth  Rodney  Kansas  City. 

Minnie  Hopper  Kansas  City. 

Wilma  Mills  Topeka. 

Carrie  Nealley  Williamsburg, 

Mary  Rellahan  Kansas  City. 

Lavina  Schmucker  Sterling. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Morton  Albaugh  Kingman . 

Geo.  A.  Clark  Junction  City. 

K.  E.  Willcockson  .*  Oakley. 

T.  Blakeslee  Neodesha. 

F.  M.  Lockard  '  Norton. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Morton  Albaugh,  President. 

Geo.  A.  Clark,  Secretary. 

K.  E.  Willcockson,  Treasurer. 


RESIDENT  OFFICERS. 
• 

George  H.  Miller  Superintendent. 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Miller  Matron. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Lewis  Music  Teacher. 

Miss  E.  B.  Simons  Principal  Literary  Department. 

Miss  Lillian  Simpson  Teacher  Third  Grade. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Hoyt  Teacher  Second  Grade. 

Miss  Octa  Shattuck  Teacher  First  Grade. 

Miss  May  Stearns  Teacher  of  Elocution. 

C.  H.  Smith  Teacher  of  Handicraft. 

A.  P.  Tenney,  M.  D  Physician. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

GEO.  H.  MILLER,  Superintendent. 


[Extract  from  Report  of  Board  of  Trustees.] 

This  Board  was  created  by  the  legislature  of  1873.  It  is  composed 
of  five  members,  three  of  whom  constitute  a  quorum.  The  members 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  senate,  and 
hold  their  offices  for  a  term  of  three  years.  At  the  time  the  Board 
was  created,  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Osawatomie;  the  Blind  School, 
at  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  at  Olathe, 
were  placed  in  its  keeping.  Previously  these  institutions  had  been 
in  charge  of  local  boards.  Since  then  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Topeka ; 
the  Reform  School  for  Boys,  at  North  Topeka;  the  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Imbecile  Youth,  at  Winfield;  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at 
Beloit,  and  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  at  Atchison,  have  been  es- 
tablished and  the  powers  of  the  Board  extended  to  them. 

By  the  law  creating  this  Board,  it  is  not  only  a  board  of  control,  but 
is  a  board  of  inspection  as  wrell.  It  makes  the  purchases  for  the  vari- 
ous institutions,  as  far  as  possible,  at  semiannual  lettings,  to  which 
the  widest  competition  is  always  invited;  and,  through  the  officers  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  various  institutions,  it  oversees  all  business 
transactions,  and  has  a  general  supervision  of  all  the  property 
which  the  state  has  acquired  for  their  successful  management.  This 
property  is  carefully  invoiced  at  least  every  six  months  and  all  dis- 
crepancies adjusted  as  by  lawT  provided. 

In  addition,  at  the  Board's  monthly  visitations,  it  inspects  the 
various  institutions,  and  advises  with  the  officers  in  charge  as  to 
repairs,  improvements,  the  proper  care  and  keeping  of  the  inmates, 
and  the  general  supervision  of  the  institution  in  their  charge. 

The  biennial  period  which  closed  June  30,  1896,  has  been  a  very 
satisfactory  one  in  all  the  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  this 
Board.  There  has  been  no  unusual  calamity  to  mar  their  work  or 
any  great  amount  of  sickness  to  worry  the  relatives  or  friends  of 
the  inmates. 

Your  present  Board  assumed  the  management  of  these  institu- 
tions April  1,  1895.  To  improve  the  discipline  and  give  better  re- 
sults to  the  state,  it  was  necessary  to  make  many  changes  in  those 
in  immediate  charge  of  the  institutions  and  the  working  force  uuder 
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them.  In  these  changes  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  secure 
the  best  possible  service  for  the  money  expended,  and  the  improved 
condition  in  the  discipline  of  the  different  institutions,  and  the 
better  results  accomplished,  justify  fully  the  changes  which  have 
been  made. 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  has  arrived  in  Kansas  when  the 
state  charitable  institutions  should  be  divorced  from  politics.  Men 
capable  of  managing  one  of  our  insane  asylums,  and  who  have  made 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  a  study,  are  not  readily 
found,  and  when  they  are,  their  position  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  partisan  politics.  The  attendants,  or  working 
force,  in  these  institutions  should  be  selected  just  as  the  merchant, 
the  farmer  or  the  manufacturer  selects  his  help,  with  qualification, 
adaptability  and  experience  as  the  test.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
other  state  institutions.  Those  who  secure  and  hold  their  positions 
through  what  is  termed  "influence"  seldom  contribute  to  the  better 
discipline  or  successful  management  of  an  institution. 

The  laws  governing  this  Board,  as  well  as  the  institutions  under 
its  control,  have  been  passed  at  different  times  and  are  in  many 
cases  conflicting,  and  are  not  suitable  to  present  conditions.  They 
should  be  revised  and  remodeled,  but  no  legislature  is  likely  to  do 
it  in  a  50-days'  session.  If  the  next  legislature  would  provide  a 
commission,  made  up  of  competent  men,  a  report  might  be  secured 
which  would  enable  the  succeeding  legislature  to  do  something  in- 
telligently in  this  line.  The  laws  relating  to  reports  from  the  officers 
of  the  institutions  to  the  Board,  and  from  the  Board  to  your  ex- 
cellency, are  so  varied  and  imperfect  that  custom  has  led  to  almost 
a  total  disregard  of  them  all. 

There  are  also  many  changes  which  should  be  made  in  the  mode 
of  admission  to  the  various  institutions.  The  present  method  of 
trying  an  insane  person  as  if  he  were  a  criminal,  of  sending  him  to 
the  asylum  as  if  it  were  a  penitentiary,  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and 
this  Board  indorses  most  fully  the  recommendations  that  Dr.  B.  D. 
Eastman,  superintendent  of  the  Topeka  Insane  Asylum,  has  so' 
often  made  in  his  past  reports,  and  which  he  repeats  in  the  present 
one,  upon  this  subject. 

All  persons  connected  with  these  institutions,  who  are  in  charge 
of  property  or  moneys  belonging  to  the  state,  should  be  required  to 
give  ample  bond.  At  the  present  time  the  stewards  at  the  two  insane 
asylums  are  the  only  officers  in  all  of  the  eight  institutions  under 
this  Board,  who  are  required  to  give  bond.  The  fact  that  there 
have  been  no  shortages  or  discrepancies  in  the  past  speaks  better 
for  the  honesty  and  faithfulness  of  those  in  charge  of  the  institu- 
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tions  than  it  does  for  the  care  of  the  legislature  in  providing  against 
the  possibility  of  such  contingencies. 


The  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  are  not  asylums,  as  many 
suppose,  neither  are  they  charitable  institutions.  Kansas  grants  all 
her  children  a  common-school  education,  and  the  fact  that  a  child  is 
blind  or  deaf  should  not  bar  it  from  this  right;  hence  these  schools 
were  established,  and,  like  all  other  Kansas  educational  institutions, 
they  have  been  fostered  and  encouraged  with  pride,  and  rank  with 
the  best  in  the  country. 

THE  BLIND  SCHOOL- 

Many  valuable  improvements  have  been  made  at  this  institution 
during  the  past  biennial  period.  A  new  boiler-house  has  been  con- 
structed, a  new  boiler  purchased  and  the  entire  steam  and  lighting 
plant  reset  and  overhauled.  The  very  liberal  appropriation  of  f  7,000 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  and  industrial  building  has 
resulted  in  a  most  excellent  two-story  structure,  with  basement 
almost  equal  to  either  of  the  other  stories. 

This  institution  occupies  a  beautiful  site  in  the  suburbs  of  Kansas 
City,  Kas.,  and  is  in  excellent  repair.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Miller,  who 
succeeded  Reverend  Todd,  as  superintendent,  July  1,  1895,  brought 
to  the  work  14  years  of  successful  experience  in  this  line.  Already 
he  has  put  the  industrial  department  on  a  paying  basis,  so  that  the 
pupils  will  secure  the  advantages  of  an  industrial  education  with 
almost  no  cost  to  the  state. 

Superintendent  Miller's  report  deserves  a  careful  perusal.  He 
proves  conclusively  that  with  proper  education  the  blind  can  be 
prepared  to  meet  life's  battles  with  far  more  than  an  even  show  of 
success,  and  his  efforts  are  directed  toward  placing  the  Kansas  in- 
stitution in  the  lead  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 


Receipts. 


Cash  received  from  state  treasurer  on  sworn  vouchers,  duly  ex- 
amined and  approved  by  finance  committee,  account  of  re- 
spective appropriations,  as  follows : 

Maintenance  and  repairs  and  current  expenses  

Pay  of  officers  and  employees  

Addition  to  boiler-room  and  one  boiler  

Gymnasium  and  workshop  

Cash  received  from  industrial  department  


Totals. 


Disbursements. 

Cash  paid  account  of  various  appropriations,  as  follows : 

Maintenance  and  repairs  and  current  expenses  

Pay  of  officers  and  employees  

Addition  to  boiler-house  and  one  boiler  

Gymnasium  and  workshop  

Cash  paid  state  treasurer,  account  receipts  from  industrial 
department    


Totals. 


Fiscal  year 

ending 
June  30,  1895. 


$9,386  08 
7,992  86 


562  46 


$17,941  40 


$9,386  08 
7,992  86 


562  46 


$17,941  40 


Fiscal  year 

ending 
June  30,  1896. 


$8,484  56 
7,938  56 
2,996  73 
5,684  00 
112  50 


$25,216  35 


$8,484  56 
7,938  56 
2,996  73 
5,684  00 

112  50 


$25,216  35 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees,  State  Charitable  Institutions: 

Gentlemen — Conforming. with  law  and  custom,  I  herewith  present  you  the 
Tenth  Biennial  Report  of. the  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1895,  and  June  30,  1896. 

Your  watchful  care  and  close  familiarity  with  the  management  of  the  In- 
stitution will  leave  but  little  information  relating  to  details  which  you  do  not 
possess.  The  Institution,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  was  un- 
der the  management  of  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Todd.  The  accounts  during  this  period 
were  not  kept  in  such  strict  order  as  to  enable  us  to  compile  a  statement  of 
purchases  and  expenditures  so  closely  as  we  would  like  in  order  to  compare 
with  that  of  former  years  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  this  Institution.  During 
my  former  connection  with  this  Institution  we  kept  a  daily  record  of  all  pur- 
chases, cost  of  same,  daily  issue  of  supplies,  etc.  This  form  has  been  resumed 
the  past  year,  the  results  of  which  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

The  school  year  just  closed,  in  many  respects,  has  been  the  most  successful 
of  any  year  during  my  connection  with  the  institution.  Contributing  largely 
to  this  result  is  the  willing  and  cheerful  manner  of  both  teachers  and  pupils 
in  yielding  a  ready  and  willing  obedience  to  all  rules  and  regulations  enacted 
by  your  body  for  the  government  of  the  school.  So  perfect  has  been  the  In- 
stitution discipline,  and  with  such  cheerful  obedience  has  it  been  maintained, 
that  I  have  not  been  compelled  to  reprimand  a  single  pupil  during  the  year, 
nor  has  there  been  a  complaint  from  teacher  or  employee  of  infringement  of 
regulations  either  in  or  out  of  the  schoolroom. 

Teachers  have  labored  faithfully  in  their  several  departments  during 
the  past  term,  and  largely  to  their  personal  efforts  is  due  the  rapid  advance- 
ment in  the  various  classes.  There  are  so  many  points  in  common  with  a 
good  school  and  a  poor  one,  that  careful  study  in  the  light  of  educational 
principles  is  absolutely  necessary  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  ex- 
cept in  extreme  cases.  Both  are  taught  by  teachers  competent  to  give  instruc- 
tion, and  paid  by  the  public;  both  commence  and  close  at  the  same  hour  of 
the  day;  in  both  the  same  books  are  read  and  studied;  in  both  the  recita- 
tions are  conducted,  it  may  be,  according  to  the  latest  received  methods;  in 
both  there  may  be  the  same  program  and  course  of  study;  and  one  may  be 
nearly  worthless,  while  in  the  other  words  are  spoken  and  things  done  that 
may  long  be  remembered  by  the  pupil,  and  perhaps  shape  his  or  her  entire 
life's  work.  There  is  no  class  of  teachers  doing  public  service  whose  every 
faculty  and  energy  is  called  into  more  active  use  than  those  who  instruct 
the  blind;  their  labors  are  unremitting  from  the  commencement  to  the  close 
of  the  school  term.  The  moral,  physical  and  intellectual  well-being  of  the 
pupil  must  keep  pace  one  with  the  other;  hence  the  teacher  must  constantly 
be  on  the  alert  to  detect  and  correct  those  objectionable  things  which  so  often 
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weave  themselves  into  the  character  and  habits  of  the  blind  child,  which 
as  they  grow  older  make  them  conspicuous  on  account  of  some  objectionable 
habit.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  duties  of  the  teacher  in  our  Institution  do 
not  end  when  she  has  left  the  schoolroom  after  the  day's  session  has  closed. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

Scarcely  half  a  century  ago,  the  eastern  states  were  occupied  in  discussing 
whether  it  would  be  to  the  business  interest  of  a  state  to  educate  its  citizens 
by  establishing  schools.  Omitting  any  attempt  at  an  historical  review,  we  are 
all  aware  that  to-day  the  question  is  settled,  and  it  is  now  conceded  by  the 
majority  that  it  pays  a  state  to  educate  its  citizens  by  a  system  of  public 
schools. 

The  establishment  of  public  schools  was  not.  a  question  of  duty  but  one  of 
pure  business.  No  sooner  had  the  question  of  educating  children  in  a  normal 
condition  at  public  expense  been  settled  than  the  question  arose  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  If  it  were  to  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  state  to  educate  children  in  a  normal  condition,  children 
possessing  all  their  objective  senses,  it  certainly  would  be  to  the  same  inter- 
ests to  educate  those  children  bereft  of  one  objective  sense.  The  people,  how- 
ever, did  not  look  at  the  education  of  the  blind  from  a  business  stand-point, 
but  from  one  of  sentiment.  They  did  not  seem  to  realize  the  fact  that  to  edu- 
cate the  blind  at  public  expense  was  more  of  a  business  proposition  than  to  edu- 
cate children  in  a  normal  condition.  We  repeat,  the  people  could  not  see  the 
business  side  of  public  education  of  the  blind;  hence  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  blind  was  delayed.  Finally,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  William 
Chapin,  of  Philadelphia,  a  philanthropic  Quaker  gentleman,  who  took  a  poor 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  of  that  city,  Laura  Bridgeman,  and,  through  most 
marvelous  patience  and  perseverance,  succeeded  in  teaching  her  to  communi- 
cate with  those  around  her — through  this,  and  similar  efforts  of  Doctor  Howe, 
ot  Boston,  it  became  apparent  the  blind  child  could  be  educated,  and  members 
of  legislatures  were  led  to  provide  for  the  blind  by  working  on  their  sympa- 
thies, and  the  first  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  was  founded  on 
sentiment,  and  not  on  any  conception  of  the  business  side  of  the  undertaking. 
Schools  for  the  blind  having  been  established  through  sentiment,  the  govern- 
ing authorities  became  impressed  that  these  schools  were  purely  charitable 
institutions,  and  considered  them  as  such.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is 
corroborated  by  the  first  name  given  to  this  school,  which  was  "Blind  Asy- 
lum." We  had  been  trying  for  years  to  rid  the  school  of  the  misnomer,  and 
in  1877  succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  through  the  legislature  which  changed  the 
name  from  "Blind  Asylum"  to  the  present  one,  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  convince  the  public  that  this  institu- 
tion is  not  an  "asylum."  The  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  is  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  state,  and  in  no  sense  is  this 
institution  charitable.  It  is  no  more  charitable  than  the  district  or  graded 
schools;  no  more  charitable  than  the  State  University,  State  Agricultural 
College  and  the  State  Normal  School  are  charitable  institutions.  Each  one 
of  the  state  educational  institutions  is  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  of 
the  state,  and  if  one  is  charitable  then  all  are  charitable;  every  one  is  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  not  because  the  state  is  compelled  to  do  so,  but  because  it 
is  to  the  business  interests  of  the  state  to  do  it. 

One  and  all  of  these  state  educational  institutions  are  supported,  not  as 
a  result  of  sentiment  or  charity,  but  of  business.    This  school  was  founded  on 
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sentiment,  and  for  several  years  of  its  existence  was  managed  by  sentiment, 
even  to  the  curriculum  of  study  and  its  execution.  Nothing  was  viewed  from 
a  practical  business  stand-point.  The  only  object  in  the  course  of  study  was 
to  furnish  the  graduates  of  the  Institution  with  a  musical  and  literary  edu- 
cation. Such  pupils  were  as  helpless  to  provide  for  themselves  the  day  they 
graduated  as  they  were  when  they  first  entered  the  Institution.  This  was 
the  condition  of  things  up  to  1875.  The  position  taken  by  the  management 
of  the  Institution  at  that  time  was,  that  no  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  will  have  done  its  whole  duty  until  every  young  man  or  young  woman 
graduate  is  fully  prepared  to  earn  his  or  her  own  living  by  working  at  some 
suitable  occupation  which  should  be  taught  in  the  Institution.  In  the  cur- 
riculum of  study  the  industries  should  be  made  primary,  and  the  literary  and 
musical  secondary.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  The  literary  and  musical 
are  not  to  be  neglected,  but  to  keep  exact  pace  with  the  industries.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  management  is  not  so  much  to  make  teachers  and  preachers  of 
the  graduates,  but  to  give  each  such  an  education  as  will  enable  him  when 
he  enters  into  competition  with  the  seeing  world  not  to  be  placed  at  a  decided 
disadvantage.  The  facts  are,  all  of  the  male,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  female, 
graduates  of  this  Institution  should  leave  it,  not  only  with  a  literary  education 
(excepting  the  languages)  equal  to  that  received  in  any  high  school  of  the 
state,  but  with  a  trade  which  will  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  wants,  and 
many  to  earn  from  $20  to  $100  per  month. 

Permit  me  to  call  vour  attention  to  a  fact  in  connection  with  the  above 
statement.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  from  this  Institution  since  1875 
is  84;  of  this  number,  68  are  accounted  for,  leaving  16  who  have  either  left 
the  state  or  have  failed  to  communicate  with  their  alma  mater.  Now,  68  of 
the  84  are  taking  care  of  themselves.  Instead  of  less  than  5  per  cent.,  as 
claimed  in  the  last  biennial  report  of  this  Institution,  there  are  over  80  per 
cent,  who  are  known  to  be  earning  their  own  livelihood.  Were  all  the  facts 
known,  it  Jwould  be  found  that  the  majority  of  those  unaccounted  for  would 
increase  the  80  per  cent.,  making  in  all  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  who  are  taking  care  of 
themselves.  You  will  see  that  this  very  closely  approximates  the  practical 
ideal  to  be  reached. 

Let  us  see  what  is  actually  being  done  to-day.  There  are  20  boys  working 
in  the  shop  making  brooms,  and  seven  learning  to  tune  pianos.  What  is  sur- 
prising is  the  fact  that  every  blind  boy  can  be  taught  to  make  a  first-class 
broom;  another  fact  is  no  less  remarkable,  that  given  a  number  of  blind  boys, 
and  an  equal  number  in  a  normal  condition,  and  on  an  average  the  blind 
would  excel  those  in  a  normal  state  in  the  mechanical  excellence  of  their 
work.  The  mechanical  department  of  this  Institution  is  self-supporting.  It 
does  not  cost  the  state  a  cent.  < 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  graduates  of  this  school  are  not  only 
able  to  support  themselves  when  they  leave  their  alma  mater,  but  many  of 
them  are  actually  providing  for  themeslves  while  attending  school.  The  pay- 
roll of  the  boys  who  are  making  brooms  shows  the  output  of  the  broom  de- 
partment to  be  nearly  or  quite  100  dozen  per  month.  The  pay-roll  also  shows 
another  fact,  that  every  boy  in  this  department  receives  for  his  labor  sums 
varying  from  $3  to  $8  per  month  for  each  month  he  works  in  the  shop.  For 
six  years  prior  to  September,  1895,  no  record  was  kept  of  material  consumed  or 
labor  performed  in  the  industrial  department,  and  it  was  practically  dead  for 
that  time.    The  present  management  has  resurrected  the  industries;  to-day 
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they  are  in  a  nourishing  condition,  and  the  school  is  managed  on  a  business 
instead  of  a  sentimental  basis.  To  complete  the  work  in  the  industrial  de- 
partment of  this  school,  one  thing  remains  to  be  done.  Those  graduates 
whose  parents  or  friends  are  not  able  to  provide  for  them  the  means  to  pur- 
chase a  set  of  broom-making  machinery  and  the  necessary  stock  to  set  them 
up  in  business  should  receive  help  (not  charity)  from  the  county  in  which 
they  reside;  and  it  would  be  good  business  policy  for  the  county  to  do  so. 
There  should  be  a  law  enacted  enabling  the  county  commissioners  of  the 
county  of  which  the  pupil  is  a  resident  to  make  a  temporary  loan  to  such 
pupil  for  the  purchase  of  the  machinery,  stock  and  tools  necessary,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  not  to  exceed  $75;  this  sum  to  be  paid  back  to  the  county 
in  small  monthly  installments.  This  would  put  the  pupil  in  a  position  to  help 
himself  and  relieve  the  county  of  maintaining  him.  Mitchell  county  tried  this 
method  with  success. 

PIANO-TUNING. 

This  branch  of  instruction,  which  for  some  unaccountable  reason  was 
dropped  in  1889.  and  the  instruments  used  for  that  purpose  sold,  has  in  the 
past  year  been  resumed.  The  results  attained  in  1887  and  1888  were  of  the 
very  best.  Four  young  men  were  taught  the  art  of  piano-tuning.  Corre- 
spondence develops  the  fact  that  each  of  them  earns  on  an  average  $75  per 
month.  I  doubt  if  four  graduates  from  any  high  school  in  the  state  for  those 
years  can  show  better  results.  The  blind  boy  has  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  and  must  overcome  them  if  he  succeeds  as  a  piano-tuner.  If  he 
uses  tobacco  he  must  quit  that,  or  he  cannot  expect  to  be  admitted  to  the  par- 
lor, as  his  work  must  be  done  in  a  clean,  neat  and  orderly  way;  a  user  of  the 
"plug"  must  not  find  fault  if  he  is  refused  the  permission  to  tune  an  instru- 
ment, although  the  owner  may  be  in  dire  need  of  his  services,  simply  on  ac- 
count of  his  filthy  habits.  The  seven  boys  receiving  instruction  in  the  above 
branch  the  past  year  have  made  very  satisfactory  advancement,  and  with 
another  year's  instruction  will  be  competent  to  do  good  work. 

HOME  TRAINING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

"There  is  no  place  like  home"  is  a  truism;  so  also  it  is  just  as  true  that 
there  is  no  power  so  potent  for  molding  character  as  the  home  influence.  This 
refers  to  children  especially,  as  first  impressions  are  more  lasting  than  others, 
and  it  refers  more  truly  to  the  little  sightless  ones  of  the  home — those  who 
are  always  in  the  dark,  never  seeing  any  of  the  beauties  and  wonders  that 
God's  light  reveals.  It  is  of  the  home  training  of  these  I  wish  to  speak;  a 
training  and  education  that  is  often  sadly  neglected — not  intentionally  so, 
perhaps,  but  because  the  intense  love  and  sympathy  of  parents  many  times 
lead  them  into  allowing  indulgences,  and  a  sort  of  servile  dependence  upon 
others;  a  helplessness  that  strongly  militates  against  the  child's  future  hap- 
piness, and  what  was  intended  as  a  kindness  results  in  untold  evil.  A  training 
that  teaches  a  child  to  be  self-reliant  and  self-dependent  is  preeminently  the 
better  suited  to  the  blind;  for  the  very  fact  of  the  child's  misfortune  should 
lead  the  parents  to  make  him  feel  that  there  are  many  things  he  can  learn  to 
do,  and  that  there  is  a  place  of  usefulness  in  the  world  for  just  such  as  he. 
Many  of  the  unavoidable  evils  of  life  could  be  made  an  element  of  success  if 
they  were  received  as  unconquerable  facts,  and  the  very  best  that  is  possible 
be  made  of  them;  therefore  pity,  the  predominating  element  in  every  blind 
child's  home,  should  be  wholly  eliminated,  and  in  its  place  a  spirit  of  self-re- 
liance cultivated.    The  heart  promptings  of  kindness  in  assisting  the  afflicted 
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little  one  in  accomplishing  such  tasks  as  at  first  he  finds  difficult  to  perform 
should  take  the  place  of  pity.  A  wonderful  provision  in  nature  supplies  to  all 
the  remaining  faculties  an  extra  degree  of  acuteness  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  one.  A  loving,  wise  and  patient  mother,  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
knowledge,  and  a  constant  bracing-up  process,  can  reduce  a  child's  misfortune 
in  a  wonderful  degree.  If  this  is  persevered  in,  and  made  the  ruling  element 
of  a  mother's  home  training,  when  he  enters  upon  his  school  life  he  will  be  as 
well  disciplined  and  as  well  equipped  in  every  way  as  his  more  favored 
brothers  and  sisters.  There  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  a  good  disposition 
than  an  active  life  and  an  interest  in  some  particular  work.  It  is  said  of 
Helen  Kellar,  that  previous  to  her  school  days,  when  in  despair  because  she 
could  not  express  herself,  she  would  give  way  to  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of 
anger;  thus  did  her  imprisoned  mind  beat  against  the  bars  of  its  cage;  but 
when  education  in  the  form  of  talking  with  her  fingers  was  begun  she  had 
no  more  outbursts  of  rage,  but  became  a  sweet  and  gentle  child.  I  wish  every 
parent  of  a  blind  child  could  read  the  lives  of  Laura  Bridgeman  and  Helen 
Kellar.  They  would  appreciate  as  never  before  the  gifts  of  hearing  and 
speech,  and  many  a  despondent  mother  would  be  made  to  realize  how  much 
the  making  of  a  firm,  strong  character,  and  consequently  a  happy  life,  depends 
upon  herself.  The  mental  vision  should  be  stimulated,  disclosing  the  wonders 
of  the  literary  world;  the  moral  element  strengthened,  making  him  kind, 
patient,  and  teachable;  the  love  of  the  beautiful  cultivated,  teaching  him  re- 
finement and  purity  as  nothing  else  can;  the  love  of  music  fostered.  In  a 
thousand  ways  may  the  child  be  taken  out  of  himself,  made  so  strong,  help- 
ful, and  self-reliant,  that  his  blindness  will  be  forgotten  both  by  himself  and 
those  around  him  in  the  beautiful  character  that  will  unfold  under  the  per- 
meating influence.  Never  should  the  child's  misfortune  be  alluded  to  before 
him,  and  never  must  he  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  in  any  way  handicapped 
in  the  race  of  life.  The  necessity  of  watching  the  activities  and  tendencies 
of  the  child's  mind  to  decide  upon  a  vocation  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
teacher.  My  subject  deals  with  training  previous  to  the  education  proper. 
And  so  in  conclusion  I  again  say,  the  blind  child  in  the  family  should  have 
superior  advantages  of  discipline,  of  self-control,  self-help  and  careful  instruc- 
tion at  home;  and  although  the  father's  heart  may  be  bursting  with  pity,  and 
the  mother's  days  ever  in  the  shadow,  because  of  their  unfortunate  little  one, 
they  must  look  away  from  their  trouble  out  into  the  future,  and  let  their  home 
training  be  of  such  a  nature  that  he  will,  in  after  life,  call  them  blessed  for 
the  great  happiness  their  wise  methods  of  home  training  stored  for  him. 

The  following  amounts  were  received  for  brooms  sold,  and  paid  out  in  the 
mechanical  department  for  material  and  labor,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1S9G.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  there  was  no  record  kept  of 
expenses  of  this  department. 

Received  from  the  sale  of  brooms,  whisks,  etc.,  from  July  1,  1895,  to 


June  30,  1896   $991  84 

Amount  paid  out  to  boys  for  labor  in  the  shop: 

October  and  November   $85  01 

December   29  85 

January  and  February   105  00 

March  and  April   100  22 

Paid  out  for  corn,  handles,  twine,  etc   654  36 

Total    974  44 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1896   $17  40 
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Bills  receivable  June  30,  1896   $52  00 

Assets  on  hand  June  30,  1896: 

198  dozen  brooms  on  hand  June  30,  1896   $396  00 

6,000  pounds  of  broom-corn  on  hand  June  30,  1896   180  00 

Wire,  twine,  etc.,  on  hand  June  30,  1896   10  00 

Broom  machines  and  tools  on  hand  June  30,  1896   200  00 

$786  00 

Bills  payable  June  30,  1896   165  00 

Total   j    621  00 

Net  assets  on  hand  June  30,  1896   $690  40 

From  the  commencement  of  the  industrial  department,  under  the  reor- 
ganization effected  in  1875,  the  available  assets  that  year  were  $138;  this, 
without  aid  from  the  state,  was  increased  yearly,  until  at  the  close  of  the 
biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1888,  the  gross  assets  of  this  department,  veri- 
fied by  inventory  of  the  year  mentioned  above,  were  $2,000.  During  this 
period  the  department  turned  back  into  the  state  treasury  $2,000.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  shrinkage  in  this  department  during  the  period  reach- 
ing from  June  30,  1888,  to  June  30,  1895. 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  for  some  years  has  been  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Lewis,  of  Leavenworth,  a  teacher  of  unquestioned  ability  and  devotion.  The 
past  year  there  were  62  pupils  under  instruction  in  this  department,  which 
is  nearly  twice  as  many  pupils  as  any  other  teacher  can  successfully  instruct. 
The  necessity  demands  an  additional  teacher  in  the  musical  department;  also 
a  pipe  organ.  The  purchase  of  this  instrument  will  entail  a  cost  of  $1,000. 
The  state  can  ill  afford  to  neglect  this  longer,  the  benefits  are  so  far-reaching 
in  the  instruction  for  those  dependent  on  a  musical  education. 

Below  will  be  found  names  of  pupils  enrolled  during  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1896: 

MALES. 

Bullock,  Everett.  |   King,  Frank  (piano-tuning       1   Perdy,  Robert. 

Bates,  Guy.  class).  Putman,  Delinar. 

Clark,  Isaac.  Linriholm,  August.  Quilling,  Walter. 

Cox,  Arthur.  Modlin,  Samuel.  Roark,  Willie. 

Collins,  Charles.  Hosier,  Alfred.  Stratton,  George. 

Carter,  Frank.  Mcintosh,  John.  Schaeft'er,  Edgar. 

Carkhuit,  Houston.  McManes,  Dolphus.  Smith,  Archie. 

Catheinan,  James.  KcKibben,  Lincoln.  Steele,  David. 

Copple,  John.  Protiit,  John.  Stottler,  Donald. 

Damon,  Bertie.  Packard,  Fred.  Seaman,  Bert. 

Eytchison,  Frank.  Packard,  Ray.  Smeltzer,  Oscar. 

Finn,  Claude.  Preston,  Bert.  White,  Elliott. 

Fisher,  Grant.  Parks,  James.  Walters,  Charles  (piano-tun- 

Gehering,  Daniel.  Pond,  Horace.  ing  class). 

House,  Charles.  Perkins,  Orel.  Wright,  Lewis. 

Harvey,  Willie. 

FEMALES. 

Aberle,  Bessie.  j  Gustafson,  Anna.  Million,  Gussie. 

Allen,  Daisy.  J   Galbraith,  Coral.  McKenna,  Bessie. 

Barnes,  Belle.  Grounds,  Nellie.  Newby,  Eula. 

Birt,  Edith.  Gordon,  Faith.  Nealey,  Corie. 

Birt,  Agnes.  Hinkle,  Lillian.  Nye,  Ethel. 

Bird,  Lora.  ,   Hadley,  Rosa.  Pachard,  Mabel. 

Bernard,  Cassie.  Hopper,  Minnie.  Rollehan,  Mary. 

Craigmile,  Ida.  Hisey,  Grace.  Hose,  Ado. 

Compton,  Orpha.  Higgins,  Emma.  Rolan,  Ola. 

Cox,  Bertha.  ■   Holmes,  Lucy  M.  Ritter,  Alta. 

Cook,  Mattie.  I  Ireland.  Myrtle.  Strecher,  Theresa. 

Cooper,  Laura.  Jones,  Josephine.  Sch.mucb.fvr,  Levina. 

Domann,  Anna.  1  Jones,  Pauline.  Terrill,  Addie. 

Drawbaugh,  Leona.  Jones,  Mamie.  Tyroll,  Anna  Belle. 

Defore,  Grace.  Kelly,  Emma.  Whitten,  Dolly. 

Doch,  Katie.  Levin,  Rosa.  Waddell,  May. 

Ecklund,  Ida.  Moon,  Bertha.  Werntz,  Grace. 

Eudsminger,  Katie. 
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ESTIMATES  FOR  1898  AND  1899. 

The  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  for  the  next  two  years,  after  a  careful  calculation  based  on  an  average 
attendance  of  100  pupils  (which  guided  by  last  year's  enrollment  of  101  and  an 
average  attendance  of  92  is  warranted),  I  find  to  be  as  follows: 

For  1898.        For  1899. 

Salaries  and  wages   $8,800  20       $8,800  20 

Care  and  maintenance   12,500  50       12,500  50 

Herewith  attached  will  be  found  tables  showing  disbursement  of  funds 
and  for  what  purpose  used;  also  physician's  report,  showing  the  medical  con- 
dition of  the  Institution  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  wish  to  return  thanks  to  your  honorable  Board 
for  the  kind  and  courteous  treatment  extended  to  the  officers  and  teachers 
during  the  year  just  closed.  Through  your  ever  willingness  to  assist  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  Institution  and  its  inmates,  we  have 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  one  of  the  best  year's  work  ever  wrought  at  this 
Institution.  Respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  H.  MILLER,  Superintendent. 


GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


Amount  expended  for  salaries  and  wages  during  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
July  1,  1894,  and  ending  June  30,  1895,  $8,205.56. 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  expenditures  for  care  and  maintenance  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1895,  for  all  which  amounts  vouchers  are  on  file  in  this 
office  to  correspond: 


Apples   $78 

Beans   64 

Books   125 

Bread  and  breadstuff s   198 

Blacksmithing   10 

Butter   361 

Baking  soda   16 

Canned  goods   105 

Cement   56 

Cheese   10 

Coffee   328 

Corn-starch   5 

Crackers   38 

Drugs   122 

Dry-goods   104 

Electrical  supplies   34 

Eggs   60 

Extracts   15 

Feed  for  stock   672 

Fish   68 

Freight  and  express   339 

Fruits   270 

Fuel   215 

Furniture  and  carpets   140 

Grass  seed   2 

Gymnasium  supplies     S6 

Hay   270 

Hardware   222 

Ice   195 

Labor   369 

Lamp  supplies   5 

Lard   54 

Laundry  supplies   33 

Lemons,  oranges,  bananas   36 

Lumber   143 


Meats  $1 

Medical  attendance  

Miscellaneous  

Music  

Mustard  

Oils  

Onions  

Paints  and  oils  

Paper  and  periodicals  

Pickles  

Plumbers  and  gas-fitters  

Postage  

Potatoes  

Purchase  of  stock  

Queensware  

Raisins  

Repairs  

Repairs  on  boilers  

Rice  

Rope  

Salt  

Soap  

Spices  

Spoons  

Sugar  

Syrup   

Tea  

Telephone  

Traveling  expenses,  car  fare  

Vegetables  

Vinegar  

Yeast  


139  34 
57  50 
65  25 

643  16 
9  20 
48  45 

18  70 
176  26 
127  27 

15  25 

22  46 
101  04 
535  33 
139  00 

17  98 
5  88 
42  14 
61  24 

10  50 

11  35 
20  50 

213  39 

19  86 
11  52 

383  58 
29  09 

23  94 
130  55 

97  55 
69  94 
26  36 
23  Id 


Total  $9,163  41 
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Amount  expended  for  salaries  and  wages  during  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
with  July  1,  1895,  and  ending  June  30,  1896,  $7,938.56. 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  expenditures  for  care  and  maintenance  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  for  all  which  amounts  vouchers  are  on  file  in  this 
office  to  correspond : 


Advertising   $13 

Alcohol   5 

Apples   98 

Apricots   20 

Baking-powder   27 

Bananas   8 

Basins   1 

Beans,  navy   16 

Beans,  Lima   6 

Beans,  string   7 

Blacksmithing   60 

Blankets   56 

Bluing   1 

Books   41 

Bran   184 

Bronze   1 

Brushes   8 

Buckwheat   3 

Butter   515 

Buttons   3 

Cash  voucher   357 

Cabbage   15 

Catsup   8 

Carpets   19 

Carving  set   3 

Castings   7 

Celery   3 

Cheese   21 

Cherries   7 

Chimneys   4 

Chickens   28 

Chow-chow   15 

Cement   25 

Cider   3 

Coffee   61 

Coffee,  Mocha  and  Java   31 

Coffee-mill   12 

Codfish   6 

Cocoanut   2 

Combs   1 

Corn  (canned)   27 

Corn  (bushels)   25 

Cloth,  table   18 

Crackers   33 

Crash   9 

Crockery   30 

Cups,  tea   1 

Currants  

Dippers   2 

Drugs   105 

Eggs   83 

Electrical  supplies  .    23 

Extracts   1 

Extraordinary  expenses   29 

Fasteners,  paper   1 

Fish   16 

Flannel   15 

Flour   181 

Forks   3 

Freight  and  drayage   539 

Fruit   39 

Gelatine  

Ginger   1 

Girls'  industrial  department   32 

Glass   2 

Grapes   2 

Handkerchiefs   1 

Hay   192 
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Hogs  . . . 
Hominy 
Ice  


Ink  

Ink,  indelible. 
Keys. 


  2 

  2 

Knives   4 

Kraut   1 

Labor   734 


Lanterns  

Lamp  fixtures  

Lard  

Lead,  white  

Lemons  

Lumber  

Macaroni  

Matches  

Mattresses  

Meal  

Medical  attendance  

Meat  

Milk  

Mince-meat  

Molasses  

Mop-handles  

Music  and  musical  instruments. 

Nails  

Napkins  

Newspapers  

Nuts  and  candy  

Nutmegs  

Oatmeal  

Oats  

Oilcloth  

Oil,  castor  

Oil,  kerosene  

Oil,  lard  

Oil,  linseed  

Oil,  lubricating  

Onions  

Oysters  

Padlocks  

Pails  

Paints  

Paper,  point  

Paper,  building  

Pans  

Pans,  dust  

Pasturage  

Pears  

Peaches  (canned)  

Peaches  (dried)  

Peas  

Pencils  

Penholders  

Pens  

Pepper  

Pickles  

Pillows  

Plants  

Plates  

Plums  (canned)  

Plums  (dried)  

Polish,  stove  

Pork  

Potatoes  

Potatoes,  sweet  

Postal-cards  

Prunes  

Raisins  

Repairs  and  material  

Rice  

Roofing  

Salmon  

Sand  

Salt,  common  

Salt,  table  

Sapolio  

Sardines   

Saucers  

Savogran  

Sewer  pipe  

Shears  

Sheeting  

Shoes  

Shoe-laces  


$1  67 

1  05 
62  16 

51  75 

6  50 
229  91 

2  22 
32  80 
43  80 

4  80 

19  50 
,286  38 

38  35 
1  60 

48  61 
75 

104  04 
10  30 
10  00 

4  00 
1  60 

75 

13  44 
53  18 

7  01 
25 

45  00 

5  85 
29  68 
12  38 
15  00 

23  90 

4  45 

5  25 

14  24 

49  87 

3  50 
7  45 

42 

20  50 
12  00 

52  00 
12  00 
17  50 

35 
20 

1  90 

2  40 

24  20 
45  24 

3  60 
1  44 

15  90 
9  90 

30 
126  24 
323  50 

5  30 
10  75 
40  11 

6  50 
138  60 

14  67 

39  62 
26  80 

1  70 

2  80 
5  63 
2  50 
1  85 
1  11 

28  63 
26  23 

4  50 
34  55 
12  30 
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Shovels   $2  50 

Slate  points   20  00 

Soda   1  65 

Soda,  sal   13  72 

Soap,  Ivory   8  00 

Soap,  laundry   82  25 

Squashes   50 

Starch   5  13 

Stamps   44  88 

Steam-fitters  and  plumbers   147  49 

Sugar,  granulated   149  33 

Sugar,  brown   33  37 

Suits,  boys'   3  50 

Sundries   70  88 

Scales   17  60 

Tacks   18 

Tea   28  95 

Telephone  and  telegraph   98  60 

Thread   84 


Tomatoes   $25  75 

Towels   10  40 

Towels,  bath   2  13 

Trees   4  80 

Trimmings,  house   71  55 

Tumblers   3  79 

Turkeys   10  64 

Varnish   10  00 

Vegetables   57  50 

Vinegar   5  99 

Wheat,  breakfast   5  50 

Whisky   2  20 

Window  guards    23  00 

Wood   18  00 

Wrappers  (postage)   12  40 

Yeast   6  85 


Total  $8,484  56 


GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  No.  1.    Appropriations  and  expenditures. 


Items. 

1895—783^  pupils. 

1896  —  91^  pupils. 

$20,570  00 

$20,570  00 

Expended : 

Salaries  and  wages  

Care  and  maintenance  

Totals  

$8,205  56 
9,163  41 

$7,938  56 
8,484  56 

$17,368  97 
3,201  03 

$16,423  12 
4,146  88 

Balance  undrawn  

Totals  

$20,570  00 

$20,570  00 

TABLE  No.  2.   Actual  consumption  of  stores. 

Items. 

1895—78^  pupils. 

1896-91^  pupils. 

On  hand  beginning  fiscal  year  

Purchased  during  the  year  

$995  56 
9,163  41 

$9,638  02 
520  95 

$520  95 
8,484  56 

$8,319  47 
686  04 

On  hand  at  close  of  fiscal  year  

Totals  

$10,158  97 

$10,158  97 

$9,005  51 

$9,005  51 

TABLE  No.  3.    Net,  actual  and  gross  cost  of  maintenance,  and  per  capita  cost. 


Items. 

1895,  78M  pupils. 

1886,  91M  pupils. 

Whole 
cost. 

Per 
capita. 

Whole 
cost. 

Per 
capita. 

For  salaries  and  wages  

Care  and  maintenance,  including  ordinary  repairs  

For  extraordinary  improvements  

"For  r»o:il  nnrl  m-infim*      

$8,205  56 
8,424  99 

$104  75 
107  55 

$7,938  56 
6,976  17 

$86  92 
76  38 

$16,630  55 
738  42 

$212  30 
9  43 

$14,914  73 
1,508  30 

$163  :» 
16  51 

$17,368  97 
.  1,067  42 

$221  73 
18  152 

$16,423  12 
1,192  91 

$179  81 
13  06 

Total  and  per  capita  gross  cost  

$18,436  39 

$235  35 

$17,616  03 

$192  87 
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TABLE  No.  4.    Classification  of  expenditures  with  per  capita  cost. 


1895,  18H  pupils. 

1896,  91  %  pupils. 

Items. 

Whole 

Per 

W 1 1 ole 

Per 

cost. 

capita. 

cost. 

capita. 

Salaries  and  wages  

$8,205  56 

$104  75 

$7,938  56 

$86  92 

Commissary  stores : 

Breadstuff  s  

236  91 

3  02 

222  81 

2  44 

Butter  and  cheese  

371  96 

4  75 

536  86 

5  88 

Eggs  

60  00 

77 

83  25 

91 

497  39 

6  35 

334  58 

3  66 

Meats,  fish,  and  ice  

1,402  51 

17  90 

1,783  51 

19  53 

Milk  

38  25 

42 

Potatoes  

535  33 

6  83 

328  80 

3  60 

Vegetables,  including  rice  and  beans  

168  89 

2  16 

234  55 

2  57 

Sugar  and  syrup  

412  67 

5  27 

231  31 

2  53 

Tea  and  coffee  

352  66 

4  50 

121  95 

1  33 

Lard  

54  79 

70 

62  16 

68 

Spices,  salt,  and  vinegar  

106  32 

1  36 

95  17 

1  04 

34  75 

44 

14  15 

15 

Propertj  stores : 

252  60 

3  22 

121  28 

1  32 

Clothing,  bedding,  and  dry-goods  

104  19 

1  33 

258  50 

2  83 

Postage,  express,  and  freight  

440  98 

5  63 

607  53 

6  65 

Farm,  garden,  barn,  and  grounds  

1,084  60 

13  85 

518  66 

5  68 

Furniture  and  furnishings   

140  30 

1  79 

19  98 

22 

Fuel  and  lights 

255  88 

3  27 

127  07 

1  39 

House,  kitchen  and  laundry  supplies  

293  88 

3  75 

199  60 

2  19 

179  72 

2  29 

124  Ii3 

1  36 

136  II 

1  74 

488  31 

5  35 

Repairs  and  improvements,  extraordinary  

738  42 

9  43 

1,508  39 

16  52 

Telephone  and  telegraph  

130  55 

1  67 

98  60 

1  08 

97  55 

1  25 

Gymnasium  

86  63 

1  10 

Hardware  

222  62 

2  84 

23  25 

25 

Music  

643  16 

8  21 

104  04 

1  14 

122  09 

1  56 

197  37 

2  16 

Totals  

$17,368  97 

$221  73 

$16,423  12 

$179  81 

TABLE  No.  5.    Special  appropriations. 


Items. 

Boiler 
and  boiler-house. 

Workshop 
and  gymnasium. 

Appropriations  

$3,000  00 

$7,000  00 

Expenditures  

$2,996  80 
3  20 

$5,684  00 
1,316  00 

Balance  undrawn  

Totals  

$3,000  00 

$3,000  00 

$7,000  00 

$7,000  00 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPOKT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees,  State  Charitable  Institutions: 

Gentlemen — The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  has 
been  satisfactory  during  the  past  year  and  conditions  of  healthfulness  have 
been  maintained. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  the  school,  pupils  returning  from  their  various 
homes  developed  some  cases  of  malarial  character,  disturbed  digestion,  and 
physical  depression.  Only  one  case  of  protracted  or  serious  sickness  occurred; 
this  in  a  pupil  who  at  home  was  associated  with  typhoid  fever.  She  remained 
under  medical  treatment  for  some  weeks  and  fully  recovered. 

During  November,  December  and  January  there  were  successive  cases  of 
follicular  tonsilitis,  affecting  more  than  half  the  population  in  the  Institution. 
No  case,  however,  was  serious,  and  all  recovered  in  a  very  short  time.  During 
the  same  period  this  disease  was  very  prevalent  in  the  city. 

In  the  month  of  March  several  cases  of  smallpox  occurred  in  Kansas  City, 
Kas.,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  vaccinate  all  who  had  not  been  pre- 
viously so  protected.  It  was  found  that  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  had  not 
been  vaccinated.  No  compulsion  was  used,  yet  all  pupils  and  employees  took 
the  virus,  and  nearly  all  successfully.  From  this  time  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year  there  was  almost  perfect  freedom  from  sickness. 

An  interesting  feature  of  school  life  among  the  blind  is  their  participa- 
tion in  various  games  and  sports.  When  the  ground  is  covered  with  ice  they 
slide  among  the  many  trees  in  the  Institution  grounds  with  great  freedom. 
They  swing,  chase  one  another,  and  climb  trees  and  ropes,  doing  many  things 
of  like  nature,  and  you  will  wonder  they  escape  injury.  Yet  accidents  are 
not  frequent.  One  boy  fell  and  received  a  broken  arm,  and  after  recovery  fell 
again  nearly  20  feet  from  a  tree,  making  little  complaint.  May  no  greater 
misfortune  follow  in  time  to  come.         Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  P.  TENNEY,  M.  D. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

LAPIER  WILLIAMS,  Superintendent. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Charitable  Institutions : 

Gentlemen  —  I  herewith  submit  for  your  consideration  the  twelfth  biennial 
report  of  this  school,  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1900. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  first  appropriation  was  made  by  legislature  of  1866,  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Craw- 
ford being  governor. 

School  was  organized  October  7,  1867,  with  nine  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  cost  of  first  building  was  $20,000. 

The  approximate  values  of  buildings  and  grounds  are : 

Main  building   $73,000  00 

Hospital   5,600  00 

Teachers'  cottage   2,500  00 

Industrial  building   5,600  00 

Laundry  and  engine  building   10,600  00 

Barn  and  coal  sheds   1,050  CO 

Value  of  grounds   20,000  00 

Total   $118,350  00 

The  grounds  contain  9.6  acres. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  since  the  organization  is  495. 
Superintendents  of  school  since  its  organization  in  1867,  with  their  terms  of 
office : 

H.  H.  Sawyer,  1867  to  1869.  Lapier  Williams,  1891  to  1893. 

W.  D.  Updegraph,  1869  to  1871.  *  W.  G.  Todd,  1893  to  1895. 

Jno.  D.  Parker,  1871  to  1874.  Geo.  H.  Miller,  1895  to  1897. 

Geo.  H.  Miller,  1874  to  1889.  W.  H.  Toothaker,  1897  to  1899. 

Col.  Allen  Buckner,  1889  to  1891.  Lapier  Williams,  1899  to  — — . 

*Deceased. 

Many  and  marked  are  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  this  time. 
The  entire  management  has  been  changed,  including  the  full  corps  of  instructors. 

W.  H.  Toothaker  was  elected  superintendent  July  1,  1897,  and  resigned  his 
position  April  1,  1899. 

After  an  interim  of  six  years,  I  again  took  up  the  work  of  superintendent, 
with  a  consciousness  of  the  full  responsibility  of  the  position.  While  those  in 
charge  during  this  period  and  myself  may  have  differed  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
minor  details  of  the  work,  each  and  all  have  labored  earnestly  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  school  and  the  betterment  of  the  surroundings. 

In  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  institution,  there  should  be  but  one 
rule  to  guide  the  actions  of  those  in  charge.  The  best  interest  of  the  school 
should  be  paramount  to  the  interest  of  any  individual. 
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ATTENDANCE. 

Daring  the  year  1898-'99,  103  pupils  were  enrolled,  and  the  present  year  finds 
102  pupils  upon  the  register.  Twenty-five  new  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the 
year  1898-'99 ;  nineteen  during  the  year  1899-1900. 

In  the  main  the  attendance  has  been  good,  but  parents  still  make  the  mistake 
of  taking  pupils  from  school  before  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The  pupils  re- 
siding near  the  school  have  been  permitted  to  go  home  too  often.  Once  a  month 
is  as  frequent  as  any  pupil  should  go  home,  in  order  to  do  good  work. 

The  daily  attendance  for  the  year  1899-1900  has  been  remarkably  uniform, 
not  having  varied  materially  from  eighty-six  the  entire  year. 

The  pupils  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  their  labor  and  have  become  quite 
systematic  in  study  and  work.  The  inauguration  of  definite  study  hours  and 
the  supervision  by  supervisors  of  study  rooms  have  wrought  wonders  in  respect 
to  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  done. 

The  moral  tone  is  healthy,  and  the  school  as  a  whole  takes  pride  in  its  good 
name. 

HEALTH. 

Our  school  has  been  broken  into  more  or  less  by  measles  and  mumps.  The 
first  cases  appeared  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  pupils  at  holiday  time,  and 
were  the  result  of  exposure  at  home.  Experience  has  proven  that  these  vacations 
are  detrimental  to  the  school,  and  have  been  done  away  with  in  most  of  the 
older  and  more  progressive  institutions. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  smallpox  is  prevalent  in  all  large  cities  during  the 
winter  season,  I  would  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Charities  require  all  pupils 
to  furnish  certificate  of  successful  vaccination  before  entering  school  in  the  fall. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  REPAIR  3. 

Since  the  1st  of  April,  1899,  the  following  repairs  and  improvements  have 
been  made : 

The  plaster  has  been  entirely  removed  from  the  boys'  wing  and  replaced  with 
the  best  Acme  cement.  The  superintendent's,  teachers',  boys'  and  girls'  bath- 
rooms have  been  overhauled  and  supplied  with  new  porcelain-lined  bath-tubs 
and  lavatories. 

The  old  broom  shop  has  been  overhauled  and  converted  into  a  teachers'  cot- 
tage. 

The  public  reception  room  and  the  superintendent's  private  rooms  have  been 
repapered,  repainted,  and  recarpeted ;  the  office  decorated  with  "lincrusta 
Walton"  and  furnished  with  new  desk  and  bookcases;  the  vestibule  and  corri- 
dor redecorated,  varnished,  and  the  floor  covered  with  new  linoleum. 

The  girls'  side  of  the  building  has  had  the  walls  repaired  and  repainted,  and 
the  Board  room  recarpeted. 

The  main  building  has  received  two  coats  of  paint  over  its  entire  outer  surface. 

First-class  Portland  cement  floors  have  been  placed  in  the  boys'  bath-room 
and  in  the  engine-room,  and  the  boilers  overhauled,  new  flues  being  put  in  and 
patches  placed  upon  the  heads  of  two  of  them. 

The  laundry  and  barn  have  been  reshingled  with  the  very  best  of  shingles. 

The  plaster  has  been  removed  from  kitchen  and  bakery,  the  ceilings  being 
recovered  with  steel  and  the  side  walls  replastered,  Portland  cement  being  used 
on  outside  walls.    Both  rooms  were  painted,  making  them  neat  and  clean. 

Many  new  beds  and  mattresses  have  been  bought  to  replace  the  old  and  worn- 
out  ones  so  long  in  use. 
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A  new  carriage  and  team  have  been  purchased. 

Additional  radiation  has  been  added  to  hospital,  so  that  the  use  of  stoves  is 
no  longer  necessary. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Literary  Department.  —  In  revising  our  course  of  study,  we  have  attempted 
so  far  as  possible  to  conform  to  the  same  system  of  grading  used  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  state.  We  have  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  our  pupils 
are  older  when  they  enter  and  remain  with  us  a  shorter  time  than  the  seeing. 

The  fact  that  we  have  but  four  literary  teachers  and  but  four  small  recita- 
tion rooms  restricts  us  to  eight  grades. 

We  trust  that  by  the  end  of  the  next  biennial  period  we  will  be  able  to  report 
an  increased  teaching  force  and  a  modern  school  building.  With  these  additions, 
work  could  be  done  that  would  compare  favorably  with  other  schools  of  like 
character  in  the  country,  and  give  our  pupils  a  training  which  would  enable  them 
to  enter  the  higher  schools  of  our  state  upon  equal  footing  with  the  seeing. 

The  course  as  outlined  for  this  department  is  as  follows: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

First  Year. — Reading,  study  of  New  York  point  alphabet;  primer  and  first 
reader.  Writing,  alphabet,  abbreviations  and  number  signs,  written  spelliDg. 
Spelling,  words  from  primer  and  first  reader,  both  oral  and  written.  Lan- 
guage, attention  to  all  language  in  recitation  and  in  conversation.  Geography, 
cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points;  directions.  Arithmetic,  all  operations  with 
numbers  to  twenty  ;  fractional  parts  of  numbers;  easy  work  with  simple  denomi- 
nate numbers  —  all  illustrated  concretely. 

Second  Year. — Reading,  second  and  third  readers.  Writing,  spelling  and 
easy  sentences  dictated.  Spelling,  all  new  words  from  second  and  third  readers, 
both  oral  and  written;  occasional  dictation  of  entire  sentences;  in  oral  work 
some  phonic  spelling.  Language,  oral  instruction  in  connection  with  all  recita- 
tions; idiomatic  expression;  proper  use  of  "is,"  "are,"  "am,"  "was,"  "  were," 
and  similar  every-day  expressions.  Geography,  simple  natural  divisions  of  land 
and  water;  grand  divisions;  oceans.  Arithmetic,  numbers  to  fifty,  as  in  first 
year;  continue  work  with  fractions  and  denominate  numbers;  notation  and 
numeration  to  two  full  periods;  Roman  notation  to  C;  care  as  to  accuracy. 

Third  Year. — Reading,  fourth  and  fifth  readers.  Writing,  dictation  exercises 
and  memory  gems.  Spelling,  continue  work  of  second  year  ;  continue  phonic 
spelling  and  dictation  of  sentences ;  do  not  neglect  oral  spelling.  Language,  as  in 
preceding  year;  singular  and  plural  of  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  possessives; 
forms  of  sentences;  capitals  and  punctuation;  begin  work  in  composition  and 
letter  writing.  Geography,  review  work  in  second  year ;  names  of  states  and  their 
capitals;  principal  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  gulfs,  bays,  etc.;  something  about 
climate,  including  temperature  and  moisture;  easy  geography  of  Kansas;  some- 
thing of  latitude  and  longitude.  Arithmetic,  review  work  of  preceding  year; 
combination  of  numbers;  some  column  work  in  addition,  more  difficult  work  in 
subtraction;  begin  work  in  multiplication  and  division;  continue  work  in  de- 
nominate numbers  and  fractions;  multiplication  table  to  be  well  in  hand. 

Fourth  Year.— Reading,  fifth  reader  completed;  sixth  reader.  Writing, 
same  as  third  year;  letter  writing.  Spelling,  same  as  third  year.  Language, 
careful  review  of  work  of  preceding  three  years;  parts  of  speech  and  similar 
modifications;  kinds  of  sentences ;  simple  parsing  and  analysis;  considerable  at- 
tention to  composition  and  letter  writing.    Geography  and  History,  Werner's 
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Geography,  vol.  I:  important  features  of  U.  S.  history,  chiefly  incidents  and 
biography,  read  to  pupils,  and  questions  upon  same.  Arithmetic,  carry  for- 
ward work  in  fundamental  rules  as  far  as  ability  of  pupils  will  admit ;  give  many 
practical  problems  in  fundamental  operations;  the  work  of  this  year  should  be 
to  finish  the  oral  work  and  prepare  for  text-book  ;  do  not  neglect  denominate 
numbers  and  fractions. 

Fifth  Year. — Reading,  seventh  reader:  supplementary  reading.  Writing, 
dictation,  letter  writing,  copy  work,  all  with  view  to  accuracy  and  considerable 
rapidity.  Spelling,  same  as  fourth  year.  Language,  Reed  and  Kellogg's;  cor- 
rect all  incorrect  expressions  in  recitation.  Geography  and  history,  Werner's 
Geography,  vol.  II;  history,  same  as  in  fourth  year.  Arithmetic,  Robinson's 
Arithmetic,  vol.  I. 

Sixth  Year. — Reading,  eighth  reader:  supplemental  reading.  Writing,  in 
connection  with  all  branches.  Spelling,  spelling-book  completed  at  end  of  sixth 
year.  Language,  Reed  and  Kellogg's,  vol.  II;  composition  work  emphasized. 
Geography,  Maury's  Physical  Geography.  Arithmetic,  Robinson's  Arithmetic, 
vol.  II. 

Seventh  Year. — Reading,  writing,  spelling,  in  connection  with  all  work. 
United  States  history,  Barnes's,  three  volumes.  Physiology,  Huxley's,  two  vol- 
umes. Rhetoric,  Waddy's,  two  volumes.  Civil  government,  Fisk's,  two  volumes. 
Arithmetic,  Robinson's,  vol.  III. 

Eighth  Year. — Reading,  writing,  spelling,  in  connection  with  all  work.  Gen 
eral  history,  Barnes.  Physics,  Gage's,  three  volumes.  English  literature,  Kel 
logg's,  two  volumes.  American  politics,  Johnston's,  two  volumes.  Algebra, 
Peck's,  two  volumes. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  is  given  special  prominence.  The  pupils,  being  deprived  of 
the  sense  of  sight,  take  an  active  interest  in  this  work,  as  it  appeals  directly  to 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

There  is  an  opinion  prevalent  that  the  sightless  are  especially  gifted  in  music. 
This  is  not  so.    Rapid  progress  is  made  on  account  of  the  earnest  effort  put  forth. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  learn  to  read  and  write  the  point,  all  are  given  a  trial  in 
music.    All  continue  the  study,  except  those  showing  entire  lack  of  talent. 

Chorus  work  is  participated  in  by  all,  and  voices  of  promise  are  given  indi- 
vidual attention. 

The  violin  receives  a  goodly  share  of  attention,  as  we  have  found  it  an  instru- 
ment well  adapted  to  the  blind. 

The  cornet,  clarinet,  trombone,  viola,  violoncello  and  double  bass  each  receives 
due  attention.  An  ochestra  of  twelve  pieces,  which  practices  twice  a  week,  has 
made  marked  improvement,  and  the  school  takes  pride  in  its  good  work. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  confidence  and  encouragement  to  the  pupils,  mu- 
sical recitals  are  given  monthly,  and  all  are  required  to  appear  upon  the  program 
at  least  once  during  the  year. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  prominence  which  should  be  given  this  depart- 
ment. If  the  question  of  remunerative  employment  after  leaving  school  is  to  be 
solved,  then  industrial  training  must  be  emphasized. 

In  the  selection  of  trades  great  caution  should  be  used,  and  only  those  chosen 
which  are  suitable. 

Machinery  enters  so  largely  into  the  production  of  all  manufactured  articles, 

that  it  is  well  to  teach  those  trades  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  make  use  of  the 

same. 
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To  the  pupil  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  piano  tuning  has  proven 
one  of  the  best  trades  that  can  be  taught  to  the  sightless.  Our  work  should  be 
so  thorough  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  graduate's  ability,  and  cer- 
tificates of  proficiency  should  only  be  given  to  the  competent.  A  good  reputa- 
tion must  be  built  by  our  graduate  pupils  before  the  public  will  believe  in  our 
ability  to  do;  so  much  depends  upon  them. 

Typewriting  is  systematically  taught.  Five  new  Remington  machines  were* 
purchased  and  the  pupils  made  rapid  progress  during  the  year  just  closed. 

A  graded  course  of  work  in  the  industrial  department  is  being  worked  out, 
but  has  not  yet  been  perfected. 

In  this  department  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  industrial  trades: 
Broom-making,  hammock  and  horse-net  weaving,  piano  tuning,  carpet  weaving, 
hand  sewing,  machine  sewing,  crocheting,  knitting,  and  ornamental  bead  work. 

The  following  articles  have  been  manufactured  in  the  industrial  rooms  dur- 
ing the  past  year : 

Boys'  Industrial  Department. 

House  brooms   5,040  |  Horse  nets   20 

Warehouse  brooms   .     240  I   Hammocks   30 

Whisk  brooms   120 


Girts1  Industri 

Roller  towels   3  ? 

Sheets   20 

Pillow-cases   7 

Tea  towels    115 

Dresses   5 

Night-dresses   2 

Skirts   8 

Waists   5 

Shirt-waists   2 

Pair  drawers   3 

Aprons   13 

Bakers'  aprons   6 


al  Department. 

Coffee  sacks   15 

Pincushions   12 

Sofa  pillows   4 

Handkerchiefs   10 

Mats   8 

Fascinators   7 

Infants'  crochet  sacques   3 

Pairs  bootees   4 

Miscellaneous   20 

Yards  carpet   11 

Articles  of  bead  work   125 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AND  ELOCUTION. 

A  thorough  and  systematic  course  in  physical  culture  is  followed,  in  which  all 
pupils  of  the  school  take  part. 

There  is  a  disinclination  to  take  sufficient  exercise,  and  this  department  is 
solving  this  question. 

Elocution  is  made  a  part  of  the  regular  literary  work,  and  pupils  showing 
ability  are  given  special  training. 
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To  the  pupils  of  Professor  Dillingbeck's  school  of  oratory  for  an  evening's 
program. 

•  To  Professor  Clark,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  director  of  physical  culture,  for  his  talk  on 
physical  culture. 

To  the  railroads  leading  out  of  Kansas  City  which  have  so  generously  fur- 
nished the  pupils  of  this  school  with  transportation  at  reduced  rate. 
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To  the  union  depot  employees,  for  their  kind  and  cheerful  assistance  when 
receiving  pupils  from  and  sending  them  to  their  homes. 

To  the  many  schools  of  the  country,  for  their  papers  and  reports. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  usual  appropriations  for  care  and  maintenance  and  salaries  and  wages 
will  be  necessary. 

Some  special  appropriations  are  needed,  among  which  are  the  following: 

School  Building. — As  has  been  before  stated,  this  is  a  school  and  not  an 
asylum,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  is  circumscribed  by  the  want 
of  a  suitable  school  building.  We  are  compelled  to  conduct  our  recitations  in 
small,  illy  constructed,  poorly  ventilated  rooms  in  the  main  building.  A  modern 
building  is  needed,  entirely  separated  from  the  main  building. 

Kitchen,  Bakery,  Cooler,  and  Storeroom. — The  culinary  department  of 
this  school  is  carried  on  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building,  the  fumes  of 
which  permeate  the  whole  house  from  cellar  to  garret,  vitiating  the  air,  making 
it  unpleasant  and  unhealthy.  We  would  suggest  that  a  new  building  be  con- 
structed, wholly  removed  from  the  main  building,  and  containing  sufficient  room 
for  the  accommodation  of  these  departments. 

Engine.— The  work  of  the  laundry  is  being  done  by  a  small  ten-horse-power 
engine,  and  the  electric-light  plant  by  one  of  the  same  capacity.  We  would 
recommend  that  some  disposition  be  made  of  these  and  a  single  one  of  larger 
capacity  be  purchased  to  do  the  work  of  both. 

Smoke-stack. — The  present  smoke-stack  was  built  before  our  plant  was  com- 
pleted and  is  inadequte  to  the  demands.  We  would  recommend  that  it  be  built 
higher. 

Porches. — The  blind  are  not  inclined  to  take  sufficient  exercise  even  under 
favorable  conditions.  We  would  suggest  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for 
building  covered  porches,  that  the  pupils  may  not  be  deprived  of  walking  in  the 
open  air  in  all  weather,  which  is  their  favorite  recreation. 

Streets  and  Grounds. — Our  school  occupies  a  beautiful  site,  but  it  needs 
to  be  improved.  We  are  located  in  the  center  of  the  state's  metropolis  and 
should  keep  pace  with  the  city  in  improvements.  State  avenue,  between 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  should  be  paved,  and  retaining  walls  built  on  the 
east  and  south  sides,  covered  by  a  neat  iron  fence. 

Sewerage. — The  question  of  disposing  of  the  school's  sewerage  still  confronts 
us.  Until  the  city  builds  a  sewer  within  our  reach,  this  problem  will  remain  un- 
solved. It  is  now  carried  into  cesspools  which  must  be  emptied  each  year.  The 
question  of  a  sewer  district  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  is  agitated  each  year  by 
the  city  authorities,  but  upon  investigation  they  find  the  property  within  the 
district  not  sufficiently  valuable  to  pay  for  this  improvement.  The  last  legisla- 
ture made  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  this  evil,  but,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  city  had  no  sewer  within  our  reach,  we  turned  back  the  greater 
part  of  this  appropriation.  We  would  suggest  that  an  appropriation  be  again 
made,  to  be  used  in  case  the  city  brings  a  sewer  within  our  reach. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Pianos.  —  Some  of  our  instruments  have  been  in  constant  use  for  years  and; 
are  beyond  repair ;  they  should  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 

Kleidograph  and  Stereograph. — These  two  machines  have  been  designed 
and  perfected  by  William  B.  Wait,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  institution 
for  the  blind.  "The  kleidograph  has  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
literature,  music  and  mathematics  in  embossed  form,  according  to  the  New  York 
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point  system.  The  stereograph  is  a  development  from  the  kleidograph,  and  its 
special  work  is  to  emboss  metal  plates  ready  for  use  in  printing." 

Maps,  Globe*,  etc. — The  apparatus  of  the  school  is  old  and  antiquated  and 
needs  to  be  replaced  \£ith  new  and  up-to-date  material.  We  would  suggest  that 
a  reasonable  appropriation  be  made,  to  be  used  in  equipping  the  school  with  such 
needful  apparatus  as  are  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  superin- 
tendent necessary  for  placing  the  institution  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  schools 
of  like  kind  in  other  states. 

THANKS. 

In  closing,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Board  of 
Charities  for  the  hearty  sympathy  and  loyal  support  which  have  been  given  me 
at  all  times. 

I  also  desire  to  assure  the  teachers  and  employees  of  my  appreciation  for  loyal 
and  efficient  performance  of  their  many  and  arduous  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted.       LAPIER  WILLIAMS,  Superintendent. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  No.  1.    Salaries  and  wages,  care  and  maintenance. 


Items. 


Annual  appropriation  

Expended : 

Salaries  and  wages  

Care  and  maintenance. 
Balance  undrawn  


Totals. 


1899. 


$20,000  00 


$9,604  00 
10,396  00 


$20,000  00 


TABLE  No.  2    Special  appropriations  for  1899-1900. 


Items. 


Appropriation  for  repairing  old  broom  shop 
Expended,  as  per  vouchers  


Appropriation  for  painting  main  building,  etc 
Expended,  as  per  vouchers  


Appropriation  for  five  typewriters 
Expended,  as  per  vouchers  


Appropriation  for  repairing  and  extending  sewerage. 

Expended,  as  per  vouchers  

Balance  undrawn  


Totals 

_  propria 
Balance  undrawn 


Appropriation  for  filling  pond, 
la 


Dr. 


$500  00 


$1,000  00 


$350  00 


$500  00 


$500  00 


$1,000  00 


TABLE  No.  3.   Industrial  account. 


Items. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

April  1,  1899,  balance  on  hand  

$65  64 
1,230  45 

$980  61 
169  10 
146  38 

Cash  received  from  sale  of  brooms  

Balance  on  hand  

$1,296  09 

$1,296  09 
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Classification. 


Salaries  and  wages  

Breadstuff's    

Butter  

Eggs  

Fruit  — fresh,  dried,  and  canned  

Meat,  fish,  and  poultry  

Milk  

Potatoes  

Vegetables,  including  beans,  rice,  etc  

Sugar  and  syrup    

Tea  and  coffee  

Miscellaneous  

Books,  stationery,  printing  

Clothing,  bedding,  dry-goods  

Postage,  express,  freight,  etc  

Farm,  garden,  barn,  grounds,  etc  

Furniture  and  furnishings  

Fuel  and  light  

House,  laundry  and  kitchen  supplies  

Medical  and  surgical  supplies  

Repairs  and  improvements  (ordinary)  

Miscellaneous  

Repairs,  extraordinary  

Totals  (value  of  farm  products  not  included) 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1899. 


$9,606  05 

$9,344  76 

527  13 

422  61 

406  26 

304  19 

294  40 

242  90 

646  14 

403  27 

1,809  84 

1,598  96 

497  88 

479  25 

416  23 

290  27 

356  97 

374  59 

OOV  DO 

356  72 

180  65 

113  63 

476  43 

359  21 

235  15 

196  48 

264  91 

143  21 

1,195  69 

884  50 

341  79 

300  18 

306  39 

781  81 

80  46 

316  32 

343  16 

396  04 

217  15 

113  30 

430  18 

276  71 

216  47 

357  42 

783  07 

2,176  99 

$20,002  05 

$20,233  32 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 


For  repairing  old  broom  shop  

For  painting  main  hospital,  industrial,  etc. 

For  typewriters  

Sewerage  system  


Total  expenditures  for  above  months 


$500  00 
1,000  00 
350  00 
264  27 


$22,347  59 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Charitable  Institutions  : 

Gentlemen — The  closing  year  at  the  institution  ha3  been  a  prosperous  one; 
notwithstanding  we  were  visited  with  an  epidemic  of  measles  and  mumps  with 
several  complications,  no  deaths  occurrred. 

Other  serious  cases  were  :  Peritonitis,  1 ;  pneumonia,  2.  Several  cases  of  ma- 
laria appeared,  one  long  and  tedious,  which  the  pupil  brought  with  him  from  a 
malarial  household.  A  chronic  kidney  case,  aggravated  by  cystitis,  kept  one 
pupil  in  the  hospital  several  weeks.  There  were  bronchitis,  tonsilitis,  pharyn- 
gitis, and  other  union  cases  to  which  children  are  subject.  Surgical  cases  were  : 
Broken  nose,  1;  partial  amputation  of  finger,  1;  lancing  of  felons  and  abscesses, 
and  several  sprains  and  cuts.  Total  cases,  382.  Calls  made,  112.  These,  with 
a  few  cases  of  physical  depression  which  often  follows  hard  study,  closed  the  year 
with  no  fatalities.  Although  the  smallpox  was  epidemic  in  the  city,  no  cases  de- 
veloped here. 

The  institution  is  healthfully  located,  and  the  sanitation  and  plumbing,  with 
the  exception  of  sewerage,  are  in  excellent  condition. 

I  would  recommend  that  all  pupils  be  vaccinated  before  entering  the  school 
Respectfully  submitted.         ANNA  K.  MASTERSON,  M.  D. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 


BOYS. 


Name. 


Baker,  Edwin  

Bartel,  Frank  

Bates,  Guy  

Bolin,  John  W   

Brown,  Joseph  

Bullock,  Everett  

Carkhuff,  Houston  

Carter,  Frank.  

Chapman,  Frederick  H. 

Clifford,  Frank  

Crippen,  Charles  

Coffmau,  Robert  

Coleman,  Jefferson  

Corlew,  Milus  

Corlew,  Evermont  

Cox,  Arthur  

Cornman,  Will  

Damon,  Bert   

Duckworth,  Elliott  L  .. 

Elliott,  Raymond  

Eytchison,  Frank  

Finn,  Claude  

Fisher,  Grant  

Frame,  Wilbur  

Gehring,  Daniel  

Gilson,  Claude  

Haden,  Samuel  

Halvey,  Eddie  

Hamilton,  Ralph  

Hankins,  John  

Hardman,  Roy  

Heckler,  Ira  

Hill,  David  E  

Hoersman,  Arthur  J  

Lewis,  Attie  

Lindholm,  August  

Moore,  James  

Mosher,  James  Alfred  . . 

Mosher,  Charles  

Mcintosh,  John.  

McKibben,  Lincoln  

McMains,  Adolphus  

McNew,  Charles  

Nimirick,  Melvin  

Parks,  James  

Powers,  John  W  

Proffitt,  John  

Reed,  Benjamin  F  

Roark,  William  H  

Roberts,  Thomas  

Rudrow,  Samuel  

Rupert,  Frank  

Seaman,  Bert  

Seidell,  Willie  

Sinclair,  Will  

Smeltzer,  Oscar  

Smith,  John  

Smith,  George  

Spurgeon,  Benjamin  — 

Steele,  David  

Stotler,  Donald  

Sullivan,  Emmett  

Terrell,  Andrew  

Thurman,  Harry  

Vicory,  Martin  Mayfield 

Waugh,  Nicholas  

Wright,  Lewis  


Post-office. 


Altamont  

Hillsboro  . 

Burlington..  .., 

Emporia   

Big  Springs  — 

Hertha  

Abilene  

Augusta  

Kimeo  

Altamont  

Moundridge  . . 

Oswego  

Bethel  

Brownsville. . . . 

Pittsburg  

Guelph  

Washington  . . . 

Wichita  

Cunningham.. . 

Augusta  

Argentine  

Atchison   

Kansas  City  . . 
Pretty  Prairie 
Mound  Valley 

Wakefield  

Kansas  City  . . . 

Galena  

Parsons  

Fostoria  

Columbus  

Kansas  City  . . . 

Walton  

Smolan  , 

Toronto  

Leavenworth  . 

Burden  

Leavenworth . , 

Fort  Scott  

Burlingame  

Atchison  ...... 

Fort  Scott  

Chanute  

Copedale  

Rockwell  City. 

Harper  

Osawatomie  . . . 
New  Albany  . . . 

Chetopa  

Fulton  

Phillipsburg .. . 
Macksville  ..... 

Gorham  

New  Albany. . . . 

Cheney  

Harper  

Preston,  

Bethel  

Tonganoxie  

Kackley  

Atchison   

Empire  City  . . . 
Neosho  Rapids 
Midway  


County. 


Labette. 

Marion. 

Coffey. 

Lyon. 

Douglas. 

Neosho. 

Dickinson. 

Butler. 

Washington. 

Labette. 

McPherson. 

Labette. 

Wyandotte. 

Chautauqua. 

Crawford. 

Sumner. 

Washington. 

Sedgwick. 

Kingman. 

Butler. 

Wyandotte. 

Atchison. 

Wyandotte. 

Reno. 

Labette. 

Clay. 

Wyandotte. 

Cherokee. 

Labette. 

Pottawatomie. 

Cherokee. 

Wyandotte. 

Harvey. 

Saline. 

Woodson. 

Leavenworth. 

Cowley. 

Leavenworth. 

Bourbon. 

Osage. 

Atchison. 

Bourbon. 

Neosho. 

Cherokee. 

Norton. 

Harper. 

Miami. 

Wilson. 

Labette. 

Bourbon. 

Phillips. 

Stafford. 

Russell. 

Wilson. 

Sedgwick. 

Harper. 

Pratt. 

Wyandotte. 

Leavenworth. 

Cloud. 

Atchison. 

Cherokee. 

Lyon. 

Crawford. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS- Concluded.  GIRLS. 


Name. 


Allaire,  Nora  

Bernard,  Cassie  

Bettis,  Zenette  

Blaine,  Mae  

Campbell,  Ida  

Clark,  Kate  

Collins,  Bessie  

Cook,  Mattie  

Cooper,  Laura   

DeFore,  Grace  

Dimmitt,  Sara  Ellen  . . 

Dock,  Kate  

Drawbaugh,  Leona.... 

Elliott,  Hannah  

Geiser,  Rosa  

Gordon,  Lillie  

Gray,  Flora  

Greenwood,  Lillie  

Hack,  Theodosia  

Hadley,  Rose  

Hamilton,  Cecile  

Higgins,  Madeline  

Hisey,  Grace  

Hogan,  Alice  

Hutchinson,  Mattie  ... 

Irelan,  Myrtle  .   

Johns,  Elizabeth  

Jones,  Mamie  

Keefer,  Ruie  

Keller,  Laurena  

Kuehnny,  Emma  

Levin,  Rosa  

Lewis,  Lenore  Viola.. 
Lewis,  Viola  Lockwell 

May,  Mary  

Meason,  Agnes  

Melenson,  Alice  

Million,  Gussie  

Moon,  Bertha  

McClure,  Winnie  

Reckord,  Anna  

Ritter,  Alta  

Roberts,  Elizabeth  

Roberts,  Lulu  

Rose,  Ada  

Russell,  Mabel  

Schmucher,  Levina.  . . 

Skelton,  Mabel  

Skelton,  Ellen  

Stewart,  Clara  

Terrel,  Adda  

Tippin,  Margaret  

Waddell,  May  

Walters,  Nellie  

Weeks,  Alice   

Werntz,  Grace  

Wheeler,  Letha  

Wilson,  Pearl  


Post-office. 


Humboldt  

Hennessey,  Okla. 

Lawrence  

Kansas  City  

Leavenworth  

Kansas  City  

Linwood  

Carneiro  

Eudora  

Atlanta  

Sterling  

Weir  City  

Strong  City  

Kansas  City  

Topeka   

Hiawatha  

Kansas  City  

Coats  

Independence  

Tonganoxie  

Salina  

Kansas  City  

Buffalo  

Kansas  City  

Hewins  

Carl  Junction,  Mo. 

Emporia  

Kansas  City  

Durham  

Cedarvale  

Halstead  

Atchison   

Kansas  City  

Minneapolis  

Parsons  

Holy  Cross  

Garland.  

Kansas  City  

Winchester  

Kansas  City  

Arkansas  City  

Galena  

Osawatomie  

Newton   : 

Wichita  

Sterling  

Long  Island  

Funston  

Attica  

Greeley  

Emporia  

Kansas  City  

Topeka   

Le  Loup  

Leavenworth  

Ottawa  


County. 


Allen. 

Douglas. 

Wyandotte. 

Leavenworth. 

Wyandotte. 

Leavenworth. 

Ellsworth. 

Douglas. 

Butler. 

Rice. 

Cherokee. 

Chase. 

Wyandotte. 

Shawnee. 

Brown. 

Wyandotte. 

Pratt. 

Montgomery. 

Leavenworth. 

Saline. 

Wyandotte. 

Wilson. 

Wyandotte. 

Chautauqua. 

Lyon. 

Wyandotte. 

Marion. 

Chautauqua. 

Harvey. 

Atchison. 

Wyandotte. 

Ottawa. 

Labette. 

Pottawatomie. 

Bourbon. 

Wyandotte. 

Jefferson. 

Wyandotte. 

Cowley. 

Cherokee. 

Miami. 

Harvey. 

Sedgwick. 

Rice. 

Phillips. 

Allen. 
Harper. 
Anderson. 
Lyon. 

Wyandotte. 

Shawnee. 

Franklin. 

Leavenworth. 

Franklin. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  school  is  located  at  Eleventh  and  State  streets,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

The  school  year  commences  the  second  Wednesday  in  September. 

All  letters  to  pupils  should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  school. 

In  sending  express,  post-office  money-order,  etc.,  be  sure  and  send  to  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  and  not  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  school  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required,  however,  to  attend  all 
services  held  in  chapel. 

Blind  children  residing  in  Kansas,  with  sound  mind,  good  health,  and  good 
moral  character,  are  entitled  to  admission.  Applicants  under  nine  or  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  are  not  admitted. 

Tuition,  board  and  washing  are  furnished  by  state.  Clothing,  traveling  and 
incidental  expenses  must  be  furnished  by  parents  or  friends. 

When  parents  are  unable  to  supply  pupils  with  ticket,  clothing,  etc.,  the 
county  from  which  they  come  must  furnish  the  same. 

Persons  bringing  pupils  to  the  school  or  visiting  them  or  teachers  or  employees 
cannot  be  accommodated  with  board  and  lodging  during  their  stay  in  the  city. 

The  visiting  of  pupils  on  Sunday  will  not  be  permitted. 

It  is  positively  required  that  all  pupils  shall  be  taken  from  school  at  the  close 
of  the  school  term,  no  pupils  being  kept  at  the  school  during  the  annual  vaca- 
tion. 

The  use  of  tobacco  and  intoxicants  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  violation  of 
this  rule  is  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  suspension  or  expulsion.  Parents  are  re- 
quested to  assist  in  breaking  up  this  habit. 

People  desiring  the  admission  of  a  pupil  shall  fill  out  the  required  form  of 
application  and  forward  the  same  to  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  acknowl- 
edging the  same  before  a  person  having  authority  to  administer  an  oath.  The 
applicant  must  in  no  case  be  sent  until  the  application  shall  have  been  received 
and  favorably  responded  to  by  superintendent. 

Each  pupil,  before  entering  the  school  for  the  year,  should  be  supplied  with 
the  following  clothing,  of  good  quality : 

Boys, —  Two  suits  of  clothes,  two  extra  pairs  of  pants,  six  pairs  of  socks,  four 
shirts,  two  suits  of  summer  underwear,  two  suits  of  winter  underwear,  two  pairs 
shoes  (good),  six  handkerchiefs,  two  pairs  suspenders,  a  toothbrush,  a  clothes- 
brush,  a  comb,  and  hair-brush. 

Girls. —  Two  woolen  dresses,  two  cotton  dresses,  one  white  dress,  one  lawn 
dress,  one  Mother  Hubbard  (for  bathing),  four  aprons,  three  night-dresses,  two 
suits  summer  underwear,  two  suits  winter  underwear,  two  dark  skirts,  two  light 
skirts,  six  pairs  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs,  a  wrap,  a  hat,  two  pairs  shoes 
good),  a  tooth-brush,  a  clothes-brush,  a  comb,  and  hair-brush. 

If  the  above  clothing  is  of  good  quality  it  will  ordinarily  last  during  the  schoo 
year. 

Each  pupil  should  be  supplied  with  a  stout  trunk,  well  roped. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


State. 


Alabama  

Alabama  

Alabama  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana   

Indian  territory 

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisana  

Maryland  

Massachusetts. 

Michigan  , 

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  , 

Nebraska  

New  Mexico.  

New  York  , 

New  York  

North  Carolina. 

Ohio  

Oregon  , 

Oklahoma  , 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Pennsylvania  . . 

South  Carolina. 

Utah  

Tennessee  

Texas   

Texas   

Virginia  

Washington.  .., 
West  Virginia. . 
Wisconsin  


Location. 


Talladega  

Talladega  

Talladega  

Little  Rock  

Berkeley  

Colorado  Springs 
Hartford  

St.  Augustine  — 

Macon  

Jacksonville  

Indianapolis  

Fort  Gibson  

Vinton   

Kansas  City  

Louisville  

Baton  Rouge  

Baltimore  

Boston  

Lansing  

Faribault  

Jackson  

St.  Louis  

Boulder  

Nebraska  City... 

Santa  Fe  

New  York  

Batavia  

Raleigh  

Columbus  

Salem  

Guthrie  

Pittsburg  

Philadelphia  

Cedar  Springs  ... 

Ogden  

Nashville  

Austin  

Austin  

Staunton  

Vancouver  

Romney  

Janesville  


Name. 


Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 

Blind  

Academy  for  the  Blind  

School  for  Negro  Deaf-mutes  and 

Blind  

School  for  the  Blind  

Institution  for  the  Education  of 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  

School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  

Institution  and  Industrial  Home 

for  Blind  

Blind  and  Deaf-mute  Institution. .. 

Academy  for  the  Blind  

Institution  for  the  Education  of 

Blind  

Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind  

International  School  for  the  Blind. . 

College  for  the  Blind  

Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind  

Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind  

Institution  for  the  Blind  

School  for  the  Blind  

School  and  Perkins  Institution  for 

the  Blind  

School  for  the  Blind  

School  for  the  Blind.  

Institution  for  the  Blind  

School  for  the  Blind  

School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  

Institution  for  the  Blind  

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. . 

Institution  for  the  Blind  

School  for  the  Blind  

Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 

Blind  

Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind  

Institution  for  the  Blind  

Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 

Blind...  

Institution  for  the  Blind  

Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 

the  Blind  

Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Deaf  and  Blind  

School  for  the  Blind  

School  for  the  Blind  

Institution  for  the  Blind  

Institution  for  the  Colored  Deaf, 

Dumb,  and  Blind  

Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  

Institution  for  Defective  Youth  

School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  

School  for  the  Blind  


Superintendent. 


J.  H.  Johnson. 
F.  Manning. 

J.  S.  Graves. 
O.  C.  Gray. 

W.  Wilkenson. 

D.  C.  Dudley. 

F.  E.  Cleveland. 
Frederick  Pasco. 
W.  D.  Williams. 

Frank  H.  Hall. 

Geo.  S.  Wilson. 
Laura  A.  Rowland. 
Thos.  F.  McCune. 

Lapier  Williams. 

B.  B.  Huntoon. 

W.  H.  U.  Magruder. 

F.  D.  Morrison. 

M.  Anagnos. 

E.  P.  Church. 
J.  J.  Dow. 
W.  S.  Sims. 
S.  M.  Green. 

E.  S.  Tillinghast. 
J.  E.  Harris. 
Lars  M.  Larsen. 
W.  B.  Wait. 
Gardner  Fuller. 

John  E.  Ray. 

R.  W.  Wallace. 
J.  L.  Carter. 

H.  C.  Beamer. 
H.  B.  Jacobs. 

E.  E.  Allen. 

N.  E.  Walker. 

F.  W.  Metcalfe. 
J.  V.  Armstrong. 
E.  P.  Becton. 

S.  J.  Jenkins. 

W.  A.  Bowles. , 
James  Watson. 
James  T.  Rucker. 
Howard  F.  Bliss. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

June  30,  1902. 


HENRY  J.  ALLEN,  President,   Ottawa. 

R.  VINCENT,  Vice-president,   Washington. 

EDWIN  SNYDER,  Secretary,  -      -      -      -      -      -      -  Oskaloosa. 

G.  W.  KANAVEL,  Treasurer,  •   Sedgwick. 

JOHN  HANNON,   Leavenworth 


RESIDENT  OFFICERS. 

June  30,  1902. 


Lapier  Williams  Superintendent. 

Mrs.  L.  Williams  Matron. 

Dr.  Anna  K.  Masterson  Physician. 

Dr.  John  McKee  Oculist. 

Charles  Peterson  Engineer  and  Electrician 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Anna  Snyder  Seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Miss  Kate  Kleinknecht  Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Henry  McElroy    Third  and  fourth  grades. 

Miss  Anna  Brownell  First  and  second  grades. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

Miss  Selma  Klingberg  Piano  and  voice. 

Miss  Fleta  V.  Ward  Piano  and  voice. 

Miss  Agnes  Brownell  Violin  and  wind  instruments. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Arthur  H.  Cox  Boys'  industrial  teacher. 

Miss  Anna  Holmgren  Girls'  industrial  teacher. 

T.  L.  Jones  Piano-tuning. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELOCUTION  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 
Miss  Adelaide  Cooper. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Simmons, 

Luther  R.  Claus  

Miss  Musette  Shaw  

Miss  Sara  Maxwell  

Miss  Minnie  C.  Berry.... 


Girls'  supervisor. 
Boys'  supervisor. 
Seamstress. 
Nurse. 

Clerk  and  stenographer. 


THE  STATE  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

LAPIER  WILLIAMS,  Superintendent. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections  : 

Gentlemen — I  herewith  submit,  for  your  consideration,  the  thirteenth  bien- 
nial report  of  this  School,  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1902. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  first  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1866,  Hon.  Samuel  J. 
Crawford  being  governor. 

School  was  organized  October  7,  1867,  with  nine  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  cost  of  first  building  was  $20,000. 

The  approximate  values  of  buildings  and  grounds  are  : 

Main  building   $73,000  00 

New  school  building   30,000  00 

Hospital  '   5,000  00 

Teachers' cottage   2,500  00 

Industrial  building   5 , 600  00 

Laundry  and  engine  building   10,600  00 

Barn  and  coal-sheds   1,050  00 

New  coal-shed   500  00 

Value  of  grounds   20,000  00 

Total   $148,250  00 

The  grounds  contain  9.6  acres. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  since  the  organization  is  540. 
The  superintendents  of  School  since  its  organization  in  1867,  with  their  terms 
of  office  : 

H.  H.  Sawyer,  1367  to  1869.                     Lapier  Williams,  1891  to  1893. 
W.  D.  Updegraph,  1869  to  1871.  *              W.  G.  Todd,  1893  to  1895. 
Jno.  D.  Parker,  1871  to  1874.                   Geo.  H.  Miller,  1895  to  1897. 
Geo.  H.  Miller,  1874  to  1889.                   W.  H.  Toothaker,  1897  to  1899. 
Col.  Allen  Buckner,  1889  to  1891.  *  Lapier  Williams,  1899  to  

So  far  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  concerned,  there  is  very  little  call  for  this 
report,  for  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  School  are  but  too  well  understood  by 
your  honorable  body.  But  as  copies  are  distributed  to  different  parts  of  the 
state,  it  may  be  the  means  of  giving  our  people  a  better  understanding  of  the 
School's  work  and  purpose. 

We  have  reason  to  feel  that  the  School's  condition  has  been  materially  im- 
proved in  all  its  departments.  While  much  remains  to  be  done,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  within  a  reasonable  time  we  shall  be  upon  a  footing  which  will  compare 
favorably  with  Eastern  schools. 

Our  endeavor  has  been  to  eradicate  the  notion  that  this  is  an  asylum  or  hos- 
pital, and  supplant  it  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  school.  In  order  to  do  this,  we 
have  attempted  to  fashion  it  as  near  as  possible  after  the  seeing  schools.  A 
school  sentiment  is  not  built  in  a  day.    It  takes  time,  and  many  obstacles  must 

*  Deceased. 
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be  met  and  overcome.  I  am  pleased  to  report  a  hearty  cooperation  of  pupils  and 
teachers  in  this  attempt,  with  results  eminently  satisfactory.  Our  school  is 
thoroughly  graded,  and  hours  for  work,  study  and  recitation  so  arranged  that 
better  work  is  being  accomplished  in  all  departments. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  the  course  of  study  will  be  extended, 
raising  our  school  to  a  higher  plane.  A  principal  will  be  employed,  who  will  have 
general  supervision  of  this  department. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  work  as  superintendent,  I  have  been  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  need  of  a  separate  building  for  school  purposes.  Through  your 
recommendation,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  governor  and  other  state  officials, 
a  generous  legislature  gave  us  an  appropriation  of  $25,000,  with  which  a  substan- 
tial and  I  trust  well-arranged  building  is  nearing  completion.  This  we  will  oc- 
cupy at  the  opening  of  school.  It  contains  eight  schoolrooms,  22x28  feet,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated;  four  typewriting  and  miscellaneous  rooms,  10x15  feet; 
a  gymnasium,  35  x44  feet,  and  a  beautiful  auditorium,  44  x55  feet  (with  balcony), 
seated  with  opera-chairs  to  the  number  of  500.  A  new  pipe-organ  is  building 
and  will  be  placed  in  the  "organ  bay"  before  September  1. 

We  are  proad  of  our  building  and  feel  justified  in  predicting  the  greatest  ad- 
vancement in  interest  and  work  that  the  School  has  ever  known. 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  has  suffered  materially  from  the  frequent  change  of  teachers. 
We  hope  to  inaugurate  a  well-graded  course  of  study  the  coming  year.  Feeling 
that  a  competent  corps  of  instructors  will  be  placed  in  charge,  we  have  great 
hopes  of  this  department. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 
The  work  in  this  department  has  been  steadily  improving,  and  I  feel  that  we 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  department  is  to  educate  the  children  so  that  they  may  be  bread- 
winners. I  do  not  disparage  this  view,  but  think  an  educational  value  should 
also  be  considered,  believing  that  a  great  amount  of  good  comes  from  the  sat- 
isfaction it  gives  a  blind  boy  or  girl  to  be  able  to  employ  himself,  even  though 
nothing  monetary  results  therefrom.  Persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this,  we  teach 
many  things  which  in  themselves  amount  to  little,  but  in  the  aggregate  broaden 
the  child's  capabilities  and  increase  his  happiness. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AND  ELOCUTION. 
With  our  new  building  and  gymnasium,  much  better  results  will  be  possible 
in  this  department.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  much  good  results  from  system- 
atic training  under  the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher.  While  I  am  a  great  be- 
liever in  that  style  of  physical  culture  which  has  to  do  with  marches,  free  arm 
and  leg  movements,  etc.,  I  am  also  fully  convinced  that  apparatus  work  for  boys, 
in  which  "to  excel"  is  the  motto,  is  a  good  thing  and  means  much.  I  trust  that 
jou  may  see  your  way  clear  at  an  early  date  to  equip  our  gymnasium  with  suit- 
able apparatus. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  biennial  period  jnst  closed  has  shown  the  largest  attendance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  School.  In  the  main,  the  attendance  has  been  regular  —  very  few 
having  left  the  School  before  its  close  without  sufficient  reason. 

A  few  of  the  parents  are  still  making  the  mistake  of  taking  children  from 
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school  for  trivial  reasons.  Thoughtlessly  they  are  teaching  them  vacillating 
ways,  throwing  them  back  in  their  school  work,  and  thereby  discouraging  them. 

Parents  and  friends  of  pupils  residing  in  the  city  should  be  careful  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  School's  purpose  by  calling  upon  or  interrupting  pupils  in  any  way 
during  the  regular  period  of  work,  for  losses  made  by  these  interruptions  are  very 
seldom  made  up  and  difficult  to  estimate. 

HEALTH. 

The  School  has  been  more  or  less  broken  into  during  both  years  by  the  prev- 
alence of  sickness.  We  have  been  troubled  with  several  cases  of  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases,  but  am  glad  to  state  that,  with  one  exception,  no  fatalities 
occurred. 

These  cases  were  not  in  any  way  attributable  to  any  unsanitary  condition  ex- 
isting in  the  School,  but,  like  many  other  unexplainable  things,  seemed  to  "  light  " 
upon  us  without  cause. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  those  having  this  department  in  charge  for 
the  ever-watchful  care  and  attention  given  these  cases. 

Since  it  is  often  found  that  cases  of  contagion  and  infection  are  brought  from 
home,  I  would  recommend  that  the  board  require  a  certificate  of  health  from 
family  physicians  each  year  before  pupils  be  received. 

VACATION. 

After  having  tried  for  four  years  the  plan  of  a  holiday  vacation,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  interest  of  all  would  be  best  served  to  abolish  this,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

It  causes  the  loss  of  nearly  a  month's  work. 

It  increases  the  chances  for  bringing  in  of  contagious  disease. 

It  causes  parents  of  moderate  means  to  embarrass  themselves  so  that  "their 
children  shall  not  be  humiliated"  by  lack  of  funds  to  make  the  home  journey. 

It  may  be  pleasant  for  those  who  go  home,  but  is  very  lonely  for  those  who 
are  obliged  to  stay. 

It  places  an  enormous  amount  of  work  upon  employees. 

It  often  results  in  pupils  remaining  at  home  who  would  otherwise  have  stayed 
in  school. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  the  policy, 
and,  while  not  a  good  reason,  I  might  add  that  the  older  and  best  schools  of  the 
country  have  abolished  them. 

'      COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

First  Year. — Reading:  Study  of  New  York  point  alphabet,  primer  and  first 
reader.  Writing :  Alphabet,  abbreviations  and  number  signs,  written  spelling. 
Spelling :  Words  from  primer  and  first  reader,  both  oral  and  written.  Language  : 
Attention  to  all  language  in  recitation  and  in  conversation.  Geography  :  Cardinal 
and  semi-cardinal  points,  directions.  Arithmetic :  All  operations  with  numbers  to 
twenty;  fractional  parts  of  numbers;  easy  work  with  simple  denominate  num- 
bers—  all  illustrated  concretely. 

Second  Year. — Reading:  Second  and  third  readers.  Writing:  Spelling  and 
easy  sentences  dictated.  Spelling:  All  new  words  from  second  and  third  readers, 
both  oral  and  written  ;  occasional  dictation  of  entire  sentences;  in  oral  work,  some 
phonic  spelling.  Language  :  Oral  instruction  in  connection  with  all  recitations ; 
idiomatic  expression;  proper  use  of  "is,"  "are,"  "am,"  "was,"  "were,"  and 
similar  every-day  expressions.    Geography :  Simple  natural  divisions  of  land  and 
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water;  grand  divisions;  oceans.  Arithmetic:  Numbers  to  fifty,  as  in  first  year; 
continue  work  with  fractions  and  denominate  numbers;  notation  and  numera- 
tion to  two  full  periods;  Roman  notation  to  C;  care  as  to  accuracy. 

Third  Year. — Reading:  Fourth  and  fifth  readers.  Writing:  Dictation  exer- 
cises and  memory  gems.  Spelling :  Continue  work  of  second  year ;  continue  phonic 
spelling  and  dictation  of  sentences;  do  not  neglect  oral  spelling.  Language:  As 
in  preceding  year ;  singular  and  plural  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  possessives;  forms 
of  sentences;  capitals  and  punctuation;  begin  work  in  composition  and  letter- 
writing.  Geography:  Review  work  in  second  year;  names  of  states  and  their 
capitals ;  principal  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  gulfs,  bays,  etc. ;  something  about  cli- 
mate, including  temperature  and  moisture ;  easy  geography  of  Kansas :  something 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  Arithmetic :  Review  work  of  preceding  year :  combina- 
tion of  numbers;  some  column  work  in  addition,  more  difficult  work  in  subtrac- 
tion; begin  work  in  multiplication  and  division;  continue  work  in  denominate 
numbers  and  fractions;  multiplication  table  to  be  well  in  hand. 

Fourth  Year. — Reading:  Fifth  reader  completed;  sixth  reader.  Writing: 
Same  as  third  year:  letter-writing.  Spelling:  Same  as  third  year.  Language: 
Careful  review  of  work  of  preceding  three  years;  parts  of  speech  and  similar 
modifications;  kinds  of  sentences:  simple  parsing  and  analysis;  considerable 
attention  to  composition  and  letter-writing.  Geography  and  history :  Werner's 
Geography,  vol.  I;  important  features  of  United  States  history,  chiefly  inci- 
dents and  biography,  read  to  pupils,  and  questions  upon  same.  Arithmetic: 
Carry  forward  work  in  fundamental  rules  as  far  as  ability  of  pupils  will  admit ; 
give  many  practical  problems  in  fundamental  operations ;  the  work  of  this  year 
should  be  to  finish  the  oral  work  and  prepare  for  text-book;  do  not  neglect 
denominate  numbers  and  fractions. 

Fifth  Year. — Reading:  Seventh  reader,  supplementary  reading.  Writing: 
Dictation,  letter-writing,  copy  work,  all  with  view  to  accuracy  and  considerable 
rapidity.  Spelling:  Same  as  fourth  year.  Language:  Reed  and  Kellogg's;  cor- 
rect all  incorrect  expressions  in  recitation.  Geography  and  history:  Werner's 
Geography,  vol.  II;  history:  Same  as  in  fourth  year.  Arithmetic:  Robinson's 
Arithmetic,  vol.  I. 

Sixth  Year. — Reading:  Eighth  reader;  supplemental  reading.  Writing, 
in  connection  with  all  branches.  Spelling:  Spelling-book  completed  at  end  of 
sixth  year.  Language:  Reed  and  Kellogg's,  vol.  II:  composition  work  empha- 
sized. Geography:  Maury's  Physical  Geography.  Arithmetic:  Robinson's 
Arithmetic,  vol.  II. 

Seventh  Year. — Reading,  writing,  spelling,  in  connection  with  all  work. 
United  States  History,  Barnes's,  three  volumes.  Physiology,  Huxley's,  two  vol- 
umes. Rhetoric,  Waddy's,  two  volumes.  Civil  Government,  Fisk's,  two  volumes. 
Arithmetic,  Robinson's,  vol.  III. 

Eighth  Year. — Reading,  writing,  spelling,  in  connection  with  all  work.  Gen- 
eral History,  Barnes's.  Physics,  Gage's,  three  volumes.  English  Literature, 
Kellogg's,  two  volumes.  American  Politics,  Johnston's,  two  volumes.  Algebra, 
Peck's,  two  volumes. 
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the  pleasure  of  our  pupils  or  assisted  in  their  care. 
We  especially  desire  to  thank  the  following : 

The  ministers  who  have  so  kindly  conducted  our  Sunday  services. 
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The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company,  for  free  transportation. 
All  railroads  entering  our  city,  for  courtesies  extended. 
Depot  officials  and  employees,  for  their  universal  kindness  and  attention. 
Mr.  Albright's  mandolin  club,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

The  Symphony,  Philharmonic  and  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestras,  for  their 
many  favors. 

Miss  Mary  Redding  and  Prof.  Hans  Petersen,  former  teachers,  who  have  in 
so  many  ways  shown  their  interest  in  us. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  APPROPRIATIONS.  * 

The  appropriations  for  care  and  maintenance  and  salaries  and  wages  should 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  our  increase  in  attendance. 

Barn. — The  School  is  located  on  a  hill,  in  view  of  two  street-car  lines,  and 
should  present  a  creditable  appearance.  I  would  recommend  that  the  old  barn 
and  sheds  be  removed  and  a  brick  barn  of  sufficient  size  be  built  to  care  for  the 
state's  property. 

Grounds. — An  appropriation  should  be  made  to  pave  roads,  lay  walks,  build 
fences,  and  otherwise  beautify  and  preserve  the  grounds. 

Dynamo  and  Engine. —  A  direct-connected  dynamo  and  engine  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  carry  our  lights  and  do  the  other  work  demanded  should  be  installed. 

Hospital  and  Industrial  Building. — An  appropriation  should  be  made  to 
change  the  interior  arrangements  of  these  buildings,  adapting  them  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  needs  of  the  School. 

Equipment. — A  lump  appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  ap- 
paratus for  the  School,  Our  pianos,  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  maps,  etc., 
are  old  and  worn  out,  and  need  to  be  replaced. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  officers,  teachers  and 
employees  for  theL-  hearty  cooperation. 

To  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation,  for  your  confidence,  assistance,  and  sympathy. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LAPIER  WILLIAMS,  Superintendent. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  No.  1.   Care  and  maintenance,  salaries  and  wages. 


X  X  hi  IVln. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1901. 

Year  ending  June  30, 1902. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Care  and  maintenance : 

$11,861  05 
138  95 

$11,944  49 
5  51 

$12,000  00 

$12,000  00 

Totals  

$12,000  00 

$12,000  00 

$12,000  00 

$12,000  00 

Salaries  and  wages : 

$9,338  76 
5  24 

$10,142  10 
17  90 

$10,160  00 

$9,344  00 

Totals  

$9,344  00 

$9,344  00 

$10,160  00 

$10,160  00 

TABLE  No.  2.   Special  appropriations  for  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 


Items. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Raising  smoke-stack : 

$500  00 

$500  00 

$500  00 

$500  00 

New  engine : 

$500  00 

$500  00 

$500  00 

$500  00 

New  steam-pump: 

$100  00 

$100  00 

$100  00 

$100  00 

New  air-pump : 

$100  00 

$100  00 

Totals  

$100  00 

$100  00 

New  school  building: 

$25,000  00 

$25,000  00 

$25,000  00 

$25,000  00 

TABLE  No.  3.   Industrial  account. 

Items. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

July  1,  1900,  balance  on  hand  

$146  38 
1,428  18 

$1,252  60 
195  00 
126  96 

Cash  received  from  sale  of  brooms,  etc  

Paid  for  corn,  handles,  and  supplies  

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1902  

Totals  

$1,574  66 

$1,574  66 
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Classification. 


Salaries  and  wages  

Breadstuffs  

Butter  

Eggs  

Fruit  — fresh,  dried,  and  canned  

Meat,  fish,  and  poultry  

Milk  

Potatoes  

Vegetables,  including  beans,  rice,  etc.. 

Sugar  and  syrup  

Tea  and  coffee  

Miscellaneous  

Books,  stationery,  printing  

Clothing,  bedding,  dry-goods  

Postage,  express,  freight,  etc  

Farm,  garden,  barn,  grounds,  etc  

Furniture  and  furnishings  

Fuel  and  light  

House,  laundry  and  kitchen  supplies  .. 

Medical  and  surgical  supplies  

Repairs  and  improvements  (ordinary) , 

Miscellaneous    

Repairs  extraordinary  


Totals. 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1901. 


$9,338  76 
466  44 
365  34 
223  93 
456  05 

1,704  22 
570  90 
305  96 
323  35 
286  75 
120  78 
458  08 
237  20 
170  11 
972  57 
189  30 
140  90 
40  20 
116  05 
116  05 
463  32 
494  87 

3,532  95 


$21,199  81 


SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 


$500  00 
500  00 
100  00 
100  00 
25,000  00 

$48,336  59' 
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KANSAS  STATE  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 
TABLE  No.  5.   Classification  of  expenditures. 


Items. 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1901. 


Year  ending 
June  30, 1902. 


Salaries  and  wages  

Care  and  maintenance,  ordinary  

Care  and  maintenance,  extraordinary 

Totals  


$9,338  76 
8,328  10 
3,532  95 


$21,199  81 


REPAIRS,  EXTRAORDINARY. 


Paint  and  painting  

New  roof,  teachers'  cottage  

New  coal-house  .  

Concrete  floor  in  boiler-room  

Moving  teachers'  cottage,  and  foundation. 

Pipe  orgaD  

New  furniture,  cyclopedia,  etc  

New  wagon  

Fittings  for  engine  

Boring  well  

New  floors    

Fittings  and  pipes  for  new  pump.   

New  plastering  

Paint  and  painting  

Steel  ceiling  

Brick  tunnel  

New  brickwork  

New  sewers  and  cesspool  

New  toilet-room  

Changing  heating  

New  deep-well  pump  

New  furniture  and  furnishings  


Totals. 


$350  00 
100  00 
367  84 
60  79 
550  00 

1,500  00 
429  32 


$3,532  95 


SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 


New  steam-pump  

New  air-pump  

New  engine   

Raising  smoke-stack. 
New  school  building. 


The  following  articles  have  been  made  in  the  industrial  rooms  during  the  bi- 
ennial period  : 


GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Stockings  darned. 

Pillow-cases  

Tea  towels  

Dresses  

Night-dresses  

Skirts  

Waists  

Shirt-waists  

Drawers  

Aprons  

Bread-cloths  

Napkins  

Dewey  shawls  

Articles  mended.. 

Sunbonnets  

Shopping-bags  


1,196 


Towels  

Pincushions  

Sofa  pillows  

Handkerchiefs  

Mats   

Fascinators  

Baby  jackets  

Bootees  

Slippers,  crotchet  

Slippers,  knit  

Articles  of  bead  work. 

Rugs  

Yards  of  lace  

Sweeping-caps  

Collars  


30 
2 
4 

12 
9 

18 
9 
5 

15 
1 

76 

2 

16 
1 

3 


BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


House  brooms   7,026 

Warehouse  brooms   360 

Whisk-brooms  !   342 


Horse  nets  . 
Hammocks 


48 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections  : 

Gentlemen  —  Owing  to  the  climatic  changes,  the  severe  winter  and  extremely 
hot  summer,  followed  by  another  long  and  hard  winter,  we  were  visited  with 
more  than  our  usual  amount  of  sickness.  We  have  had  all  the  diseases  that 
children  are  heir  to,  from  whooping-cough  up;  even  the  grown  people  joined  to 
swell  the  throng. 


Spinal  meningitis   1 

Scarlet  fever   5 

Typhoid  fever   4 

Lymphangitis   1 

Nervous  prostration   1 

Kidney  disease   3 

Whooping-cough   12 


Otitis  media   2 

Severe  conjunctivitis   6 

Pneumonia  h   2 

Peritonitis   1 

Bowel  impaction   1 

Fracture   1 

Mumps   4 


We  had  a  number  of  cases  of  scabies,  but,  with  prompt  isolation,  prevented  an 
entire  epidemic.  These  with  several  cases  of  gastritis,  tonsilitis,  indigestion, 
habitual  constipation,  pharyngitis,  la  grippe,  and  malaria,  combined  with  the 
strumous  diathesis  common  to  this  class  of  children ;  we  consider  ourselves  fortu- 
nate in  sustaining  only  one  death.  This  was  a  malignant  type  of  scarlet  fever, 
in  little  Bessie  Lilly,  whose  death  occurred  April  15  of  this  year. 

I  extend  thanks  to  Superintendent  Williams,  to  the  nurse,  Miss  Maxwell,  for 
their  untiring  efforts  during  our  severe  siege,  and  particularly  do  I  take  this 
means  of  thanking  Dr.  R.  A.  Roberts  for  his  professional  attendance  in  my 
absence. 

Calls  made,  184  ;  patients  visited,  670. 

Respectfully  submitted.         ANNA  K.  MASTERSON,  M.  D. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 


Name. 


BOYS. 


County. 


Baker,  Edwin   Labette. 

Bartel,  Frank   Marion. 

Brown,  Joseph   Douglas. 

Byrnes,  Clarence   Wyandotte. 

Carkhuff,  Houston   Dickinson. 

Carter,  Frank   Butler. 

Clifford,  Frank   Labette. 

Coffey,  Elmer   Atchison. 

Coffman,  Robert   Labette. 

Corlew,  Milus   Chautauqua. 

Corlew,  William  

Corlew,  Muncie  

Cornman,  William   Sumner. 

Cox,  Arthur   Crawford. 

Crippen,  Charles   McPherson. 

Damon,  Bert   Washington. 

Donavant,  Pablo   Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Dry,  Walter   Crawford. 

Frame,  Wilbur   Wyandotte. 

Gehring,  Daniel   Reno. 

Gilson,  Claude   Labette. 

Haden,  Samuel   Clay. 

Hankins,  John   Cherokee. 

Hansbarger,  Lucian   Sedgwick. 

Hardman,  Roy   Labette. 

Hardy,  Judson     Wilson. 

Hebb,  Carl   Elk. 

Heckler,  Ira   Pottawatomie. 

Hill,  David    Cherokee. 

Hite,  Bethel   Brown. 

Hollingsworth,  Orvin   Barber. 

Hundley,  John   Atchison. 

Ingram,  Charles   Chautauqua. 

Johns,  Lawrence   Smith. 

Lewis,  Attie   Harvey. 

Lindholm,  August   Saline. 

Livingood,  Walter   Cherokee. 

McKibben,  Lincoln   Leavenworth. 

McLain,  Carey   Cherokee. 

McNew,  Charles   Osage. 

Maud,  Jesse   Wyandotte. 

Maxwell,  Ollie   Cherokee. 

Milburn,  Bert   Lincoln. 

Moore,  James   Woodson. 

Mosher,  Alfred   Leavenworth. 

Mosher,  Charles   ' 4 

Nimrick,  Melvin   Atchison. 

Presson,  Bert   Crawford. 

Proffitt,  John   Cherokee. 

Proctor,  Ernest   Labette. 

Rudrow,  Samuel   Wilson. 

Smith,  George   Sedgwick. 

Smith,  John   Wilson. 

Sullivan,  Emmett   Leavenworth. 

Terrell,  Andrew   Cloud. 

Waugh,  Nicholas   Lyon. 

Weller,  Bruce   Johnson. 

Wright,  Lewis   Crawford. 


Name. 


GIRLS. 


County. 


Allaire,  Nora   Allen. 

Blaine,  Mae   Wyandotte. 

Blau,  Pearl   Johnson. 

Carpenter,  Georgia   Montgomery. 

Clifford,  Olia   Doniphan. 

Collins,  Bessie   Leavenworth. 

Cook,  Mattie   Ellsworth. 

Cooper,  Laura   Douglas. 

Dimmitt,  Ella   Kingman. 

Dock,  Katherine   Cherokee. 

Dodson,  Madeline   Sedgwick. 

Dugan,  Hannah   Wyandotte. 

Eaves,  Jennie   Dickinson. 

Fairfax,  Karmyl   Wyandotte.. 

Galbraith,  Coral   Smith. 

Garber,  Jennie   Bourbon. 

Geiser,  Rosa   Shawnee. 

Gordon,  Lillie   Brown. 

Gray,  Flora   Wyandotte- 
Greenwood,  Lillie  ...   Pratt. 

Hamilton,  Cecile   Saline. 

Higgins,  Madeline   Wyandotte. 

Hilty,  Lovelia   Dickinson. 

Hogan,  Alice   Wyandotte. 

Irish,  Maude    " 

Johns,  Carrie   Smith. 

Johns,  Elizabeth   Lyon. 

Keefer,  Ruie   Marion. 

Kellar,  Laurena   Chautauqua,. 

Kuehney,  Emma   Harvey. 

Levin,  Rosa   Atchison. 

Lilly,  Edith   Anderson. 

Kort,  Roslyn  Wyandotte. 

McClure,  Winnie   Jefferson. 

McDonald,  Katherine   Cherokee. 

McMains,  Julia   Bourbon. 

May,  Mary   Ottawa. 

Meason,  Agnes   Labette. 

Melenson,  Alice   Pottawatomie. 

Moon,  Bertha   Wyandotte. 

Moyer,  Ruth   Saline. 

Myers,  Ella   Brown. 

Nunnelley,  Ottie   Osage. 

Packard,  Maude   Shawnee. 

Peoples,  Elsie   Cherokee. 

Reckord,  Anna   Wyandotte. 

Richey,  Maude   Reno. 

Roberts,  Elizabeth   Cherokee. 

Roberts,  Lulu   Sedgwick. 

Russell,  Mabel   " 

Schinke,  Lillian   Wyandotte. 

Schmucker,  Lavina   Rice. 

Skelton,  Mabel   Phillips. 

Skelton,  Ellen  

Smith,  Lillie   Cherokee. 

Stewart,  Clara    Allen. 

Terrell,  Gertrude   Harper. 

Waddell,  May   Lyon. 

Walters,  Nellie   Wyandotte. 

Walters,  Clara  

Werntz,  Grace.   Franklin. 

Wheeler,  Letha   Wyandotte. 

Wiehe,  Marie   Leavenworth. 

Wilson,  Pearl.    Franklin. 
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ATTENDANCE  BY  COUNTIES. 


Counties. 

1900-'01. 

1901'02. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

2 

2 

2 
1 
1 

2 
1 
4 
1 

2 
3 
1 
4 
8 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

6 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

2 

3 

3 
1 

3 
2 
1 
4 
10 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
6 
6 

2 
2 

1 
1 

3 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

3 
4 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

4 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
} 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 
4 

6 
3 
1 

1 

2"" 
1 

1 
1 
1 

 i"  • 

3 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

Vf  „  1)1.  ,, „ 

turi  ___  ■ 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 

1 
I 

3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 

1 

1 
| 

1 

1 

1 

1 



2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Smith  

1 
1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

Wilson  

3 
3 

3 
16 

2 

12 

14 

13 

Totals  

47 

55 

102 

49 

56 

105 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  School  is  located  at  Eleventh  and  State  streets,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

The  school  year  commences  the  second  Wednesday  in  September. 

All  letters  to  pupils  should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  School. 

In  sending  express,  post-office  money-order,  etc.,  be  sure  and  send  to  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  and  not  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  School  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required,  however,  to  attend  all 
services  held  in  chapel. 

Blind  children  residing  in  Kansas,  with  sound  mind,  good  health,  and  good 
moral  character,  are  entitled  to  admission.  Applicants  under  nine  or  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  are  not  admitted. 

Tuition,  board  and  washing  are  furnished  by  state.  Clothing,  traveling  and 
incidental  expenses  must  be  furnished  by  parents  or  friends. 

When  parents  are  unable  to  supply  pupils  with  ticket,  clothing,  etc.,  the 
county  from  which  they  come  must  furnish  the  same. 

Persons  bringing  pupils  to  the  School  or  visiting  them  or  teachers  or  employees 
cannot  be  accommodated  with  board  and  lodging  during  their  stay  in  the  city. 

The  visiting  of  pupils  on  Sunday  will  not  be  permitted. 

It  is  positively  required  that  all  pupils  shall  be  taken  from  school  at  the  close 
of  the  school  term ;  no  pupils  being  kept  at  the  School  during  the  annual  vacation. 

The  use  of  tobacco  and  intoxicants  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  violation  of 
this  rule  is  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  suspension  or  expulsion.  Parents  are  re- 
quested to  assist  in  breaking  up  this  habit. 

People  desiring  the  admission  of  a  pupil  shall  fill  out  the  required  form  of  ap- 
plication, and  forward  the  same  to  the  superintendent  of  the  School,  acknowledg- 
ing the  same  before  a  person  having  authority  to  administer  an  oath.  The 
applicant  must  in  no  case  be  sent  until  the  application  shall  have  been  received 
and  favorably  responded  to  by  superintendent. 

Each  pupil,  before  entering  the  School  for  the  year,  should  be  supplied  with 
the  following  clothing,  of  good  quality : 

Boys. — Two  suits  of  clothes,  two  extra  pairs  of  pants,  six  pairs  of  socks,  four 
shirts,  two  suits  of  summer  underwear,  two  suits  of  winter  underwear,  two  pairs 
shoes  (good),  six  handkerchiefs,  two  pairs  suspenders,  a  tooth-brush,  a  clothes- 
brush,  a  comb,  and  a  hair-brush. 

Girls. —  Two  woolen  dresses,  two  cotton  dresses,  one  white  dress,  one  lawn 
dress,  one  Mother  Hubbard  (for  bathing),  four  aprons,  three  night-dresses,  two 
suits  summer  underwear,  two  suits  winter  underwear,  two  dark  skirts,  two  light 
skirts,  six  pairs  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs,  a  wrap,  a  hat,  two  pairs  shoes 
(good),  a  tooth-brush,  a  clothes-brush,  a  comb,  and  a  hair- brush. 

If  the  above  clothing  is  of  good  quality,  it  will  ordinarily  last  during  the 
school  year. 

Each  pupil  should  be  supplied  with  a  stout  trunk,  well  roped. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

June  30,  1904. 


HENRY  J.  ALLEN,  President,   Ottawa. 

F.  B.  DENMAN,  Secretary,   Osborne. 

GEO.  W.  KANAVEL,   Sedgwick. 

R.  VINCENT,   Washington. 

C.  A.  McNEILL,   -    Columbus. 


KESIDENT  OFFICERS. 

June  30,  1904. 


Lapier  Williams  Superintendent. 

Mrs.  L.  Williams  Matron. 

Dr.  Hugh  Wilkinson  Physician. 

Dr.  Jos.  McKee  Oculist. 

Chas.  Peterson  Engineer. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Wm.  Gr.  Gambill  Principal. 

Henry  McElroy  Seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Miss  Bertha  Peterson  Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Miss  Minnie  Thomas  Third  and  fourth  grades. 

Miss  Ethel  Harding  First  and  second  grades. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

Miss  Selma  Klingberg  Piano,  organ,  and  voice. 

Miss  Feet  a  V.  Ward  Piano. 

Prof.  Carl  Wieland  Violin  and  wind  instruments. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Donald  Stotler  Boys'  industrial  teacher. 

Miss  Anna  Holmgren   Girls'  industrial  teacher. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELOCUTION  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 
Miss  Inez  McGreggor. 


Miss  Elizabeth  McKechnie 

Mr.  Loren  Ames  

Miss  Lillie  M.  Brewer  

Miss  Sara  Maxwell  

Miss  Myrtle  Manlove  


Girls'  supervisor. 
Boys'  supervisor. 
Seamstress. 
Nurse. 

Clerk  and  stenographer. 
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LAPIER  WILLIAMS,  Superintendent. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections  : 

Gentlemen  —  I  herewith  submit,  for  your  consideration,  the  fourteenth  bien- 
nial report  of  this  school,  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1904. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  first  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1866,  Bon.  Samuel  J, 
Crawford  being  governor. 

School  was  organized  October  7,  1867,  with  nine  pupils  in  attendance- 

The  cost  of  the  first  building  was  $20,000. 

The  approximate  values  of  buildings  and  grounds  are : 

Main  building   $7?, 000  00^ 

New  school  building  -   30,000  00' 

Hospital   5,000  00' 

Teachers'  cottage   2,500  00' 

Industrial  building   7 , 500  00' 

Laundry  and  engine  building   13,000  00 

Barn  and  coal-sheds   3,500  00 

New  coal-shed    500  00 

Value  of  grounds   20,000  00 

Total   $155,000  00s 

The  grounds  contain  9.6  acres. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  since  the  organization  is  578. 
The  superintendents  of  school  since  its  organization  in  1867,  with  their  terms 
of  office  : 

H.  H.  Sawyer,  1867  to  1869.  Lapibe  Williams,  1891  to  1893. 

W.  D.  Updegraph,  1869  to  1871.*  W.  G.  Todd,  1893  to  1895. 

Jno.  D.  Parker,  1871  to  1874.  Geo.  H.  Miller,  1895  to  1897.* 

Geo.  H.  Miller,  1874  to  1889.  W.  H.  Toothaker,  1897  to  1899. 

Col.  Allen  Bcckner,  1889  to  1891.*  Lapier  Williams,  1899  to  .... 

Very  little  can  be  said  in  this  report  that  will  be  new  to  you,  as  your  frequent 
visits  have  acquainted  you  with  the  school  and  its  workings.  As  predicted  in 
our  last  report  to  your  honorable  body,  the  improved  condition  of  buildings  and 
equipment  has  made  it  possible  to  do  much  better  work  in  all  departments. 

Our  school  building  was  completed  September  1,  1902,  and  we  have  found 
that  it  meets  all  the  requirements.  It  has  lightened  the  labors  of  teachers  and 
pupils  and  added  to  the  pleasure  of  all.  The  completion  of  the  school  building 
found  installed  our  new  pipe-organ,  which  was  dedicated  by  Prof.  Edward 
Kreiser,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November,  1902. 

Several  pupils  have  begun  the  study  of  this  instrument,  and  another  step  has 
been  taken  in  the  right  direction  in  educating  the  blind  of  our  state. 

The  new  gymnasium  has  made  it  possible  to  do  much  better  and  more  sys- 

*  Deceased. 

(3) 
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tematic  work  in  the  physical-culture  department,  and  great  improvement  is  notice- 
able. The  room  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  work,  being  free  of  posts  and  all 
obstructions. 

Since  our  last  report  the  domestic  department  has  received  a  thorough  over- 
hauling. The  old  and  antiquated  kitchen  has  been  so  changed  as  to  be  a  model 
of  convenience  and  beauty.  This  change  enabled  us  to  do  away  with  the  fumes 
of  cooking,  and  added  greatly  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  main  building. 
The  pupils'  absence  from  the  main  building  during  school  hours  has  enabled  us 
better  to  ventilate  and  care  for  dormitories,  thereby  adding  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  all. 

By  the  frequent  application  of  paint,  the  interior  of  all  buildings  has  been 
kept  in  good  condition. 

While  much  work  has  been  done  upon  the  buildings,  the  improvements  which 
attract  the  greatest  attention  have  been  made  upon  the  grounds.  The  old  wood 
and  hedge  fences  have  been  entirely  removed,  and  the  grounds  graded.  The 
old  pond  at  the  northeast  corner  has  been  filled,  and  the  dirt  removed  from  west 
side  of  grounds  to  conform  with  street  grades.  One  thousand  five  hundred 
lineal  feet  of  brick  roadway,  thirteen  feet  wide  and  curbed  with  five-inch  gran- 
itoid curbing,  has  been  built,  giving  an  easy  entrance  to  the  grounds  from  two 
sides.  A  substantial  entrance  has  been  constructed  for  main  building,  built 
entirely  of  stone,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  general  appearance  of  buildings  arc! 
grounds. 

During  the  biennial  period  just  closed,  the  city  has  paved  Eleventh  street  on 
the  east,  State  street  on  the  south,  and  Twelfth  street  on  the  west,  addiDg 
greatly  to  our  already  beautiful  location. 

A  sewer  has  also  been  built  in  this  sewer  district.  By  constructing  two  lines 
of  sewerage  across  the  grounds,  we  were  able  to  empty  our  sewage  into  the  city 
system,  thus  disposing  of  this  old  but  serious  question  for  all  time. 

The  new  barn,  for  which  an  appropriation  was  given  by  our  last  legislature, 
was  finished  January  1,  1904.  Its  completion  enabled  us  to  remove  the  old  and 
unsightly  sheds  from  the  north  part  of  our  grounds,  and  gives  a  much  improved 
appearance  to  them  from  the  Washington  avenue  side. 

SCHOOL. 

While  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  our  buildings 
and  grounds,  we  have  tried  to  be  mindful  of  our  school  in  all  its  educational 
departments. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

We  have  revised  and  extended  our  course  of  study  until  at  present  it  covers  a 
period  of  twelve  years.  We  have  tried,  so  far  as  our  experience  has  shown  it 
practicable,  to  make  it  conform  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  and  high 
schools  of  our  state.  This  course  has  been  adopted  only  after  thorough  trial  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  we  believe  it  meets  the  nquirements  of  our  school. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

First  Year  — Reading:  Study  of  New  York  point  alphabet,  primer  and  first 
reader.  Writing:  Alphabet;  abbreviations  and  number  signs  ;  written  spelling. 
Spelling  :  Words  from  primer  and  first  reader,  both  oral  and  written.  Language : 
Attention  to  all  language  in  recitation  and  conversation.  Geography:  Cardinal 
and  semicardinal  points;  directions.  Arithmetic:  All  operations,  with  numbers 
to  twenty;  fractional  parts  of  numbers;  easy  work  with  simple  denominate  num- 
bers—all illustrated  concretely. 
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Second  Year. — Reading:  Second  and  third  readers.  Writing:  Spelling  and 
easy  sentences  dictated.  Spelling :  All  new  words  from  second  and  third  readers, 
both  oral  and  written  ;  occasional  dictation  of  entire  sentences;  in  oral  work,  some 
phonic  spelling.  Language:  Oral  instruction  in  connection  with  all  recitations; 
idiomatic  expression;  proper  uee  of  "is,"  "are,"  "am,"  "was,"  "were,"  and 
similar  every  day  expressions.  Geography:  Simple  natural  divisions  of  land  and 
water;  grand  divisions;  oceans,  Arithmetic:  Numbers  to  fifty,  as  in  first  year; 
continue  work  with  fractions  and  denominate  numbers;  notation  and  numera- 
tion to  two  full  periods;  Roman  notation  to  C;  care  as  to  accuracy. 

Third  Year. — Reading:  Fourth  and  fifth  readers.  Writing:  Dictation  ex- 
ercises and  memory  gems.  Spelling:  Continue  work  of  second  year;  continue 
phonic  spelling  and  dictation  of  sentences;  do  not  neglect  oral  spelling.  Lan- 
guage:  As  in  preceding  year;  singular  and  plural  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs, 
possessives;  forms  of  sen  tences  ;  capitals  and  punctuation  ;  begin  work  in  compo- 
sition and  letter- writing.  Geography:  Review  work  in  second  year ;  names  of 
states  and  their  capitals;  principal  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  gulfs,  bays,  etc.; 
something  about  climate,  including  temperature  and  moisture ;  easy  geography 
of  Kansas;  something  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Arithmetic:  Review  work  of 
preceding  year;  combination  of  numbers;  some  column  work  in  addition  ;  begin 
work  in  multiplication  and  division  ;  continue  work  in  denominate  numbers  and 
fractions;  multiplication  table  to  be  well  in  hand. 

Fourth  Year. —  Reading:  Fifth  reader  completed;  sixth  reader.  Writing: 
Same  as  third  year ;  letter- writing.  Spelling:  Same  as  third  year.  Language: 
Careful  review  of  work  of  preceding  three  years;  parts  of  speech  and  similar 
modifications;  kinds  of  sentences;  simple  parsing  and  analysis;  considerable  at- 
tention to  composition  and  letter-writing.  Geography  and  history :  Werner's 
Geography,  volume  1;  important  features  of  United  States  history,  chiefly  inci- 
dents and  biography,  read  to  pupils,  and  questions  upon  same.  Arithmetic: 
Carry  forward  work  in  fundamental  rules  as  far  as  ability  of  pupils  will  admit; 
give  many  practical  problems  in  fundamental  operations;  the  work  of  this  year 
should  be  to  finish  the  oral  work  and  prepare  for  text-book;  do  not  neglect  de- 
nominate numbers  and  fractions. 

Fifth  Year. — Reading:  Seventh  reader;  supplementary  reading.  Writing: 
Dictation,  letter- writing,  copy  work,  all  with  view  to  accuracy  and  considerable 
rapidity.  Spelling:  Same  as  fourth  year.  Language:  Reed  and  Kellogg's ;  cor- 
rect all  incorrect  expressions  in  recitation.  Geography  and  history:  Werner's 
Geography,  volume  II;  history,  same  as  in  fourth  year.  Arithmetic:  Robin- 
son's Arithmetic,  volume  I. 

Sixth  Year. — Reading:  Eighth  reader;  supplemental  reading.  Writing: 
In  connection  with  all  branches.  Spelling:  Spelling-book  completed  at  end  of 
sixth  year.  Language:  Reed  and  Kellogg's,  volume  II;  composition  work  em- 
phasized.   Geography.    Arithmetic :  Robinson's  Arithmetic,  volume  II. 

Seventh  Year, — Reading,  writing,  spelling,  in  connection  with  all  work. 
United  States  history  :  Barnes's  three  volumes.  Physiology:  Huxley's  two  vol- 
umes. Grammar.  Arithmetic:  Robinson's,  volume  III.  Music  and  Indus- 
tries. 

Eighth  Year. — Reading,  writing,  spelling,  in  connection  with  all  work. 
Civics.  Grammar.  Advanced  English.  Physics.  Arithmetic.  Algebra.  Mu- 
sic and  Industries. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Ninth 
Yeae. 

General 
History. 

M  i-LXD  VUI  l\st 

Word 
Analysis. 

Music 
and 
Industrial. 

General 
History. 

Rhetoric. 

Word 
Analysis. 

Algebra. 

Music 
and 
Industrial. 

Tenth 
Year. 

General 
History. 

English 
Literature. 

f-r  p  r»  m  ft  r  v 

Music 
and 
Industrial. 

General 
History. 

English 
Literature. 

Science. 

Geometry. 

Music 
and 
Industrial. 

Eleventh 
Year. 

English 
History. 

American 
Literature. 

Music 
or 

Industrial. 

English 
History. 

American 
Literature. 

Latin. 

Geometry. 

Music 
or 

Industrial. 

Twelfth 
Year. 

American 
Politics. 

Latin. 

Psychology. 

Economics. 

Music 
Industrial. 

American 
Politics. 

Latin. 

Psychology. 

Economics. 

Music 
or 

Industrial. 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  teachers  of  this  department  have  labored  hard  to  bring  some  sort  of  or- 
der out  of  chaos,  and  have  arranged  the  following  course,  which  will  be  changed 
as  the  exigencies  require.  Good  work  has  been  accomplished  and  great  zeal  has 
been  shown  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  pupils  have  been 
given  many  advantages  in  this  department.  The  installation  of  the  new  organ, 
the  addition  of  new  practice  rooms,  the  purchase  of  three  new  pianos  and  many 
stringed  and  wind  instruments,  have  given  added  opportunities  never  possessed 
by  former  pupils.  The  orchestra,  band  and  chorus  are  organizations  of  which 
we  are  proud. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  out  an  exact  course  which  every  student  must  follow. 
Individual  faults  must  be  corrected,  requiring  difference  in  treatment.  In  order 
to  render  a  composition  with  feeling  and  taste,  many  do  not  understand  that  it 
is  impossible  so  long  as  there  are  mechanical  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  "to 
overcome"  means  a  long  and  uninterrupted  course  in  both  touch  and  tech- 
nic. Such  a  course  can  be  planned  in  a  general  way,  but  in  many  cases 
must  be  changed  to  suit  the  individual  requirements.  It  must  be  understood 
that  it  will  take  some  students  a  much  longer  time  to  complete  the  course  than 
has  been  given,  while  on  the  other  hand  advanced  students  may  enter  wherever 
their  ability  places  them,  and  will  be  allowed  to  work  on  as  rapidly  as  thorough- 
ness admits. 

First  Year. — Rote  sieging.    Junior  chorus. 

Second  Year. — Junior  chorus.    Piano  preparatory  class. 
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Third  Year. — Simple  technical  exercises.  Beginning  etudes  for  touch  and 
technic;  phrasing.    Lebert  and  Stark,  Gurlitt,  etc. 

Fourth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Clemen ti  Sonatinas,  Op.  36; 
Heller,  Op.  37.  Kohler's  Etuden  Album;  etudes  by  Behr,  Gurlitt,  Loeschorn. 
Easy  pieces  by  different  composers. 

Fifth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Bach's  two-  and  three- part 
inventions.  Czerny,  Op.  299;  Schumann,  Op.  15.  Mendelssohn's  Songs  with- 
out Words.  Selected  etudes  on  scale  and  arpeggio  forms  and  phrasing.  Sonati- 
nas by  Clementi  and  Kullak.  Pieces  by  Heller,  Spindler,  Reinecke,  Giese, 
Bendel,  Chopin,  and  others. 

Sixth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Tausig's  Studies;  Bach's  Pre- 
ludes ;  Chopin's  Mazurkas  and  Nocturnes ;  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  Words. 
Pieces  by  Jensen,  Bohm,  Gade,  Chaminade,  Grieg,  Raff,  and  others.  Ensemble 
work. 

Seventh  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Clementi's  Gradus  ad  Par- 
hassum.  Bach's  Inventions  and  Fugues.  Beethoven's  Sonatas  (Rieman's 
phrased  edition).  Sonatas  by  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Loeschorn,  Op.  176.  Etudes 
by  Moscheles,  Chopin,  and  others.    Ensemble  work. 

Eighth  Year. —  Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Clementi's  Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum.  Moscheles  Etudes,  Op.  70,  book  1  (Henselt  ed.)  Scarlatti  Select  Pieces 
(Bulowed.)  Beethoven  Sonatas.  Field's  Nocturnes.  Chopin's  Etudes.  Chopin's 
Waltzes.    Selected  pieces. 

As  a  technical  basis,  Mason's  Touch  and  Technic,  scale,  arpeggio  and  oc- 
tave books,  and  Plaidy's  Technic  will  be  used. 

Burrow's  Primer  (Schirmer's  revised  edition,  edited  by  Dr.  S.  Austin  Pearce), 
and  Tonality  (Cornell ),  will  be  used  in  the  third  and  fourth  years ;  Bussler's  Nota- 
tion and  Harmony  and  Emery's  Harmony,  in  the  fifth  year;  Richter's  Harmony 
and  Bussler's  Harmonic  Exercises,  in  the  sixth  year ;  Fillmore's  History  of  Music, 
in  the  last  three  years  work. 

Satisfactory  examinations  will  be  required  before  pupils  can  pass  from  one 
grade  of  work  to  another. 

OUTLINE  OF  MUSIC  STUDIES. 
(From  the  Syllabus  of  the  American  College  of  Musicians.) 
Notation. — The  staff;  rhythm;  F,  G  and  C  clefs;  signature  of  time  and 
keys;  dynamics;  tempo;  form.  The  study  should  be  objective  throughout,  the 
essential  nature  and  relation  of  things  being  first  considered  and  then  the  signs 
therefor.  The  study  should  be  accompanied  from  the  first  with  daily  exercises 
in  writing,  in  rendering  by  voice  or  instrument,  and  in  interpreting  or  reading  by 
ear.  This  will  give  facility  in  the  use  of  notation,  accuracy  in  performance,  and 
will  render  the  contents  of  the  staff  intelligible  to  the  ear.  The  cultivation  of 
discriminating  aural  perception  is  much  neglected,  and  yet  the  contents  of  a 
musical  expression  should  be  as  intelligible  to  the  ear  when  rendered  into  sound 
as  are  the  contents  of  a  picture  to  the  eye. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

First  Year. — Origin  and  nature  of  primitive  music,  vocal  and  instrumental- 
Music  among  the  Hebrews  and  other  ancient  nations:  Development  by  the 
Greeks;  origin  of  the  organ.  Music  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
through  the  first  ten  centuries:  Influence  of  the  church;  the  Ambrosian  and 
Gregorian  modes;  notation;  origin  of  the  polyphony.  Music  from  1000  a.  d.  to 
1400  a.  d.:  Development  of  notation  and  polyphony;  church  and  secular  music; 
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counterpoint;  influence  of  the  crusades ;  the  troubadours  and  minnesingers ;  the 
folk-song;  the  organ.  Music,  1400  to  about  1600:  The  advance  of  counterpoint; 
the  Netherlandic  epoch;  progress  and  influence  of  secular  and  sacred  music; 
culmination  of  counterpoint;  rise  of  opera  and  oratorio;  progress  of  instrumental 
music;  improvement  of  the  organ.  Music,  1600  to  1700,  in  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  other  countries:  Development  of  the  opera  and  oratorio; 
introduction  of  the  harpsichord  and  clavichord;  the  progress  of  instrumental 
music;  the  violin  group;  wood  and  brass  instruments  and  the  organ;  the  orches- 
tra. Music,  1700  to  the  present:  Italian,  French  and  German  opera;  oratorio, 
cantata,  and  passion  music;  instrumental  music;  the  song;  development  of  the 
modern  tonal  style;  derivation  of  standard  pitch. 

Second  Year. —  In  connection  with  the  general  outlines,  the  development  of 
music  in  the  following  special  lines  should  be  studied:  Ancient  and  modern 
tonality;  standards  of  pitch;  origin  and  improvement  of  instruments;  art 
forms;  systems  of  tuning;  national  characteristics;  Italian,  French  and  Ger- 
man opera;  church  and  organ  music;  biography. 

HARMONY. 

First  Year. —  A  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  formation  names,  and 
classification  of  intervals,  scales,  keys,  chords;  figured  bass ;  structure  of  for- 
bidden progressions.  The  student  should  be  prepared  to  recognize  these  ele- 
ments at  sight  and  by  ear,  and  to  form  them  with  facility  upon  the  keyboard 
and  staff.  Rules  of  part  writing;  concords  and  all  their  inversions  in  all  keys; 
auxiliary  and  passing  notes;  cadences;  the  phrase  and  period;  modulation; 
dictated  and  original  exercises  to  be  written  and  played ;  reading  by  ear. 

Second  Year. — Discords  and  their  inversions;  modulations;  dictated  and 
original  exercises,  with  figured  bass,  to  be  written  and  played;  harmonizing 
melodies  ;  reading  by  ear. 

Third  Year. — Altered  and  ambiguous  chords;  exercises  in  figured  bass; 
modulation;  harmonizing  melodies  with  modulations ;  reading  by  ear;  exercises. 

Fourth  Year. — Organ  point;  suspension;  anticipation;  passing  notes;  mel- 
odic embellishments;  harmonic  embellishments;  harmonizing  melodies  and  un- 
figured  basses ;  figuration  ;  reading  by  ear ;  exercises. 

Fifth  Year. — Advanced.  Terminology. 

MANUAL  OR  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  is  the  department  in  which  the  most  improvement  is  possible.  In  my 
judgment,  the  trades  teaching  should  be  preceded  by  a  thorough  course  in 
manual  training  so  graded  as  to  be  adapted  to  both  boys  and  girls. 

It  should  be  educational  in  its  nature  and  all-reaching  to  the  powers  of  mind 
and  body.  The  trades  should  be  left  until  the  pupils  have  either  reached  the 
higher  grades  or  completed  them. 

With  this  in  view,  some  form  of  manual  training  should  be  introduced  and  a 
trained  teacher  in  this  work  should  be  placed  in  charge. 

So  far  as  our  work  is  being  done,  it  reflects  credit  on  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
but  more  is  needed.  With  the  idea  of  being  able  better  to  carry  on  this  depart- 
ment, the  industrial  building  is  being  overhauled,  better  to  meet  its  demands. 


New  School  Building. 
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View  from  Front  Entrance. 


Corridor  in  School  Building. 
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Our  Twin  Boys. 
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A  Classroom. 
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Making  Brooms. 
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A  Music  Room. 
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The  following  articles  have  been  made  in  the  industrial  rooms  during  the 
biennial  period : 

girls'  industrial  department. 
Wash-rags   46 


Napkins   18 

Tea  towels   64 

Shirt-waists   2 

Doll  dresses   6 

Doll  sunbonnets   11 

Doll  skirts   3 

Aprons   21 

Aprons  (  baker)   3 

Bread  cloths   6 

Dewey  shawls   12 

Knit  shawls.   4 

Slippers  ( crochet)   18 

Slippers  (  knit )   2 

Bootees  ( crochet )   12 

Bootees  ( knit)   4 

Baby  jackets  (crochet)   21 

Rugs   2 


Iron-holders  ( dozen ) 

Handkerchiefs  

Sofa  pillow  

Crocheted  mats  


  2 

  2 

  1 

  5 

Stockings  mended   1,245 

  133 

  5 

...    5 

  18 

  1 

  1 

  28 

  3 


Articles  of  bead-work  

Baby  caps  

Raffia  baskets  

Rattan  baskets  

Bead  belt  

Bead  necklace  

Articles  mended  

Laundry  bags  

Needle-books  

Pin-balls  (  crochet )  

Doilies  

Hemstitched  lunch  cloth. 
Handkerchief  bag  


Household  brooms  . 
Warehouse  brooms. 


BOYS    INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

  4,080  I   Whisk-brooms   420 


600  Hammocks. 


GEO.  H.  MILLER. 

Geo.  H.  Miller,  superintendent  of  the  school  for  sixteen  years,  died  at  his 
home  in  this  city  April  7,  1903,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

During  his  superintendency,  the  school  grew  from  an  attendance  of  33  in  1874 
to  102  in  1897.  He  was  a  devoted  and  enthusiastic  worker  and  was  ever  alert  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  blind.  His  coworkers  will  ever  remember  him  for  his 
kindliness  and  assistance,  the  alumni  for  his  labor  and  patience  in  building  up 
this,  their  school.  His  was  a  sympathetic  nature,  and  words  of  commendation 
and  encouragement  were  ever  falling  from  his  lips.  In  his  death  the  school 
lost  a  devoted  friend. 


SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  appropriations  for  care  and  maintenance  and  salaries  and  wages  should 
be  increased  so  as  to  meet  the  increased  attendance  and  cost  of  living. 

A  direct-connected  dynamo  and  engine  should  be  bought  with  a  600  16 -candle- 
power  light  capacity. 

A  suitable  appropriation  should  be  made  to  replace  the  old  wood  porches 
with  stone,  iron,  brick  and  cement  ones. 

A  teacher  of  sloyd  should  be  employed  and  a  department  equipped. 

A  printing  department  for  the  blind  should  be  established. 

In  closing  our  report,  we  desire  to  express  our  gratitude  to  all  who  have  in 
any  way  contributed  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  our  pupils,  and  especially  are 
we  grateful  to  our  teachers  and  employees  for  their  untiring  efforts  to  assist  us. 

To  the  Board  we  express  our  appreciation  for  your  continued  confidence  and 
assistance.  Respectfully  submitted.  LAPIER  WILLIAMS, 

Superintendent. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  No.  L   Care  and  maintenance,  salaries  and  wages. 


Year  ending  June  30, 1903. 

Year  ending  June  30, 1904. 

Items. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Care  and  maintenance: 

$11,986  80 
13  20 

$11,992  99 
7  01 

$12,000  00 

$12,000  00 

$12,000  00 

$12,000  00 

$12,000  00 

$12,000  00 

Salaries  and  wages : 

$10,682  10 
17  90 

$11,135  45 

74  55 

$10,700  00 

$11,210  00 

Totals  

$10,700  00 

$10,700  00 

$11,210  00 

$11,210  00 

TABLE  No.  2.   Special  appropriations. 


For  the  Year  Ending  Jdne  30, 1903. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Kitchen  and  corridor : 

$8,353  17 
1,646  83 

$10,000  00 
$10,000  00 

$10,000  00 

For  Year  Ending  June  30,  1904. 
Purchase  and  placing  laundry  machinery  : 

$300  00 

$800  00 
$800  00 

$800  00 

Filling  cesspools : 

Vouchers  

$1,200  00 

$1,200  00 
$1,200  00 

$1,200  00 

New  barn  and  storage  rooms : 

$3,000  00 

$3,000  00 
$3,000  00 

$3,000  00 

Piano  and  musical  instruments: 

Vouchers  

$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 
$1,000  00 

$1,000  00 

New  boilers: 

Vouchers  

$2,000  00 

$2,000  00 
$2,000  00 

Appropriation  

$2,000  00 
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TABLE  No.  3.   Industrial  account. 


Items. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

$126  96 
756  82 

$777  66 
106  04 

08 

Totals  

$883  78 

$883  78 

TABLE  No.  4.   Showing  classification  of  all  expenditures. 


Classification. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1903. 

Year ending 
June  30, 1904. 

$10,682  10 
405  17 
349  18 
222  37 
396  60 
1,727  27 

596  95 
398  43 
543  01 
176  80 
157  95 
527  32 
133  47 
264  01 

1,171  67 
181  90 

597  58 
149  00 
217  64 
152  09 
801  93 
392  48 

2,523  98 

$11,133  45 
439  64 
246  87 

228  63 
499  84 

1,724  18 
583  95 
520  03 
392  45 
473  06 
90  15 
568  83 
187  68 
312  31 

1,198  43 
186  71 
224  07 
162  41 

229  45 
162  66 
669  66 
307  56 

2,584  42 

Postage,  express,  freight,  etc  

Medical  and  surgical  supplies   

Repairs  extraordinary  

$22,668  90 

$23,128  44 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

$10,000  00 

$800  00 
1,200  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
2,000  00 

Total  expenditures  for  above  months  

$10,000  00 

$8,000  00 
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TABLE  No.  5.   Classification  of  expenditures. 


Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1903. 

Year  ending- 
June  30, 1904. 

$10,682  10 
9,462  82 
2,523  98 

$11,135  45 
9,408  57 
2,584  42 

Totals  

$22,668  90 

$23,128  44 

REPAIRS,  EXTRAORDINARY. 

$250  35 
698  30 
250  27 
175  43 
450  30 
225  00 
249  08 
225  25 

Brick  walks  

$295  92 
491  80 
95  00 
51  90 
420  35 
17  00 
693  40 
125  00 
120  00 
110  35 
163  70 

Stone  areas  

Boilers  

Totals  

$2,523  98 

$2,584  42 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

$8,353  17 

$800  00 
1,200  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
2,000  00 

Filling  cesspools  
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Charities  :  , 

Gentlemen  —  I  herewith  submit  to  you  a  brief  report  of  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical work  done  by  me  as  physician  at  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  during  my 
first  year  of  service,  from  July,  1903,  to  July,  1904. 

During  this  period  I  have  made  over  200  professional  visits  to  the  school,  pre- 
scribing for  from  one  to  fourteen  individuals  on  each  visit,  or  making  a  total  of 
about  700  individual  visits.  Besides  an  enormous  amount  of  simple  ailments  we 
have  had  numerous  cases  of  severe  illness,  and  I  give  you  a  summary  of  all,  or 
most  all,  of  the  cases  treated. 

As  you  will  notice,  there  have  been  several  surgical  cases  which  I  have  taken 
care  of  myself.  Anesthetics  have  been  used  in  five  of  these — general  anesthesia 
in  four  cases,  local  in  one.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  with  this  enormous 
amount  of  sickness,  in  so  small  a  number  of  persons,  we  have  not  lost  one  of 
them  by  death,  though  the  chances  for  a  serious  termination  have  been  good  in 
several  instances. 

Diseases.  Jfo. 

Malaria   3 

Lightning  stroke   1 

Chronic  Bright's  disease   1 

Nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine   8 

Acute  cystitis   1 

Nervous  prostration   1 

Typhoid  fever   4 

German  measles   12 

Rheumatism   5 

Eczema   6 

Pneumonia   3 

There  were  numerous  cases  of  each  of  the  following :  Diarrhea,  indigestion 
(acute  and  chronic),  coughs,  colds,  la  grippe,  simple  headaches,  female  com- 
plaints, earache,  toothache,  and  minor  injuries. 

Yours  respectfully,  HUGH  WILKINSON,  Physician. 


Diseases.  No. 

Teeth  extracted   10 

Burn  of  leg   1 

Suppurative  middle  ear  disease   5 

Congenital  dislocation  of  hip   1 

Ingrown  toenail  ( removed )   1 

Felons  (lanced)   3 

Injury  of  hand   1 

Tuberculosis  of  cervical  glands   1 

Empyema   1 

Periostitis  following  typhoid   1 
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CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 


BOYS. 


Name.  County. 

Applegate,  Wayne   Norton. 

Ahlstedt,  A.  H   Riley. 

Brown,  Joe   Douglas. 

Bates,  Willie   Doniphan. 

Barlow,  Grover   Brown. 

Byrnes,  Clarence   Wyandotte. 

Brown,  Ralph   Sumner. 

Carkhuff,  Houston   Dickinson. 

Clifford,  Frank   Labette. 

Coffee,  Elmer.    Atchison. 

Conklin,  Harold    Wyandotte. 

Corlew,  Milus  

Corlew,  Muncie   " 

Clark,  Thomas   Thomas. 

Damon,  Bert   Washington. 

Donavant,  Pablo   Douglas. 

Dunn,  Irvin   Johnson. 

Dry,  Walter   Crawford. 

Gilson,  Claude   Labette. 

Hundley,  John   Atchison. 

Hurley,  Guy   Sedgwick. 

Hite,  Bethel   Brown. 

Haden,  Samuel   Clay. 

Hotchkiss,  Raymond   Rawlins. 

Hollingsworth,  Orvin   Sedgwick. 

Heckler,  Ira.   Pottawatomie. 

Hardman,  Roy   Labette. 

Hardy,  Judson   Wilson. 

Hansbarger,  Lucian    Sedgwick. 

Hankins,  John..    Crawford. 

Johns,  Lawrence   Smith. 

Johnson,  James   Cowley. 

King,  Charley   Chautauqua. 

Long,  James   Jackson. 

Lewis,  Attie   Harvey. 

Lange,  Herman  C   Atchison. 

McNew,  Chas   Osage. 

McCallum,  James   Wyandotte. 

Milburn,  George   Miami. 

Mosher,  Chas   Leavenworth. 

Mosher,  Alfred   " 

Maude,  Jesse   Wyandotte. 

Milburn,  Bert   Smith. 

Nimerick,  Melvin   Atchison. 

Osman,  Claude  E   Shawnee. 

Proctor,  Ernest   Labette. 

Proffitt,  John   Cherokee. 

Rudrow,  Samuel   Wilson. 

Seidell,  Wm   Phillips. 

Snyder,  Howard   Saline. 

Snyder,  George..   " 

Sullivan,  Emmett   Leavenworth. 

Smith,  John.   Wilson. 

Swab,  Jacob   Osborne. 

Terrell,  Andrew   Republic. 

Taylor,  Richard   Kiowa. 

Van  Zant,  Lester   Labette. 

Van  Zaut,  Leslie   

Waugh,  Nicholas   Woodson. 

Wright,  Lewis   Cherokee. 

Weller,  Bruce   Johnson. 

Wilson,  Claude..    Franklin. 

Wehmeyer,  August   Crawford. 

White,  W.  J   Cowley. 


GIRLS. 


Name.  County. 

Allaire,  Nora   Allen. 

Blau,  Pearl   Wyandotte. 

Bissel,  Pearl   Nemaha. 

Clifford,  Ola   Doniphan. 

Cooper,  Laura   Douglas. 

Cook,  Mattie   Ellsworth. 

Collins,  Bessie   Leavenworth. 

Dodson,  Madeline   Sedgwick. 

Dugan,  Hannah   Wyandotte. 

Drury,  Dena   Pawnee. 

Dimmitt,  Ella   Kingman. 

Fairfax,  Karmyl   Wyandotte. 

Greenwood,  Lillie   Pratt. 

Geiser,  Rosa   Shawnee. 

Gray,  Flora   Wyandotte. 

Gifford,  Gladys   " 

Gordon,  Lillie    Brown. 

Hamilton,  Cecile   Saline. 

Higgins,  Madeline   Wyandotte. 

Hilty,  Lovelia   Dickinson. 

Hoean,  Alice   Wyandotte. 

Hedberg,  Minnie   Clay. 

Howard,  Edith   Wyandotte. 

Hughbanks,  Nellie   Harper. 

Irish,  Maude   Wyandotte. 

Johns,  May   Smith. 

Johnson,  Verna   Pottawatomie. 

Johns,  Elizabeth   Lyon. 

Keller,  Laurena   Cherokee. 

Kuehney,  Emma   Harvey. 

Lynch,  Carrie   Shawnee. 

Le^in,  Rosa   Atchison. 

McMains,  Julia   Bourbon. 

McMains,  Junia   " 

McClure,  Winnie   Jefferson. 

McFarland,  Orpha   Johnson. 

May,  Mary   Ottawa. 

Moon,  Bertha   Wyandotte. 

Richey,  Maud   Sedgwick. 

Roberts,  Lulu   Miami. 

Reckord,  Anna   Wyandotte. 

Roberts,  Lizzie   Cherokee. 

Schmucker,  Lavina   Rice. 

Smith,  May   Chautauqua. 

Snyder,  Emma    Saline. 

Schinke,  Lillian   Wyandotte. 

Stewart,  Clara   Allen. 

Skelton,  Ellen.   Phillips. 

Terrell,  Addie   Harper. 

Townley,  Bessie     Wyandotte. 

Wicks,  Osie   Douglas. 

Waddell,  May     Lyon. 

Walters,  Nellie   Wyandotte. 

Walters,  Clara   " 

Wiison.  Pearl   Franklin. 

Wilson,  Mabelle   Wyandotte. 

Werntz,  Grace   Franklin. 

Wheeler,  Letha   Wyandotte. 

Wright,  Viola  
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ATTENDANCE  BY  COUNTIES. 


Counties. 

1902-'03. 

1903*04. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

Plow 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 
1 

IT  1  1  onirtpf  h 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

5 

5 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

PViillirwo 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

I 

2 

P.»ft 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Smith  

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Thomas  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Washington  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Wilson  

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

5 

14 

19 

5 

14 

19 

Totals  

51 

49 

100 

57 

48 

105 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  school  is  located  at  Eleventh  and  State  streets,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

The  school  year  commences  the  second  Wednesday  in  September. 

All  letters  to  pupils  should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  school. 

In  sending  express,  post-office  money-order,  etc.,  be  sure  and  send  to  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  and  not  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  school  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required,  however,  to  attend  all 
services  held  in  the  chapel. 

Blind  children  residing  in  Kansas,  with  sound  mind,  good  health,  and  good 
moral  character,  are  entitled  to  admission.  Applicants  under  nine  or  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  are  not  admitted. 

Tuition,  board  and  washing  are  furnished  by  state.  Clothing,  traveling  and 
incidental  expenses  must  be  furnished  by  parents  or  friends. 

When  parents  are  unable  to  supply  pupils  with  ticket,  clothing,  etc.,  the 
county  from  which  they  come  must  furnish  the  same. 

Persons  bringing  pupils  to  the  school,  or  visiting  them  or  teachers  or  «m- 
ployees,  cannot  be  accommodated  with  board  and  lodging  during  thair  stay  in 
the  city. 

The  visiting  of  pupils  on  Sunday  will  not  be  permitted. 

It  is  positively  required  that  all  pupils  shall  be  taken  from  school  at  the  close 
of  the  school  term;  no  pupil  being  kept  at  the  school  during  the  annual  vacation. 

The  use  of  tobacco  and  intoxicants  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  violation  of 
this  rule  is  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  suspension  or  expulsion.  Parents  are  re- 
quested to  assist  in  breaking  up  these  habits. 

People  desiring  the  admission  of  a  pupil  shall  fill  out  the  required  form  of  ap- 
plication, and  forward  the  same  to  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  acknowl- 
edging the  same  before  a  person  having  authority  to  administer  an  oath.  The 
applicant  must  in  no  case  be  sent  until  the  application  shall  have  been  received 
and  favorably  responded  to  by  superintendent. 

Each  pupil,  before  entering  the  school  for  the  year,  should  be  supplied  with 
the  following  clothing,  of  good  quality: 

Boys. — Two  suits  of  clothes,  two  extra  pairs  of  pants,  six  pairs  of  socks,  four 
shirts,  two  suits  summer  underwear,  two  suits  winter  underwear,  three  pairs 
shoes  (good),  six  handkerchiefs,  two  pairs  suspenders,  a  tooth-brush,  a  clothes- 
brush,  a  comb,  and  a  hair-brush. 

Girls. — Two  woolen  dresses,  two  cotton  dresses,  one  white  dress,  one  lawn 
dress,  one  Mother  Hubbard  (for  bathing),  four  aprons,  three  night-dresses,  two 
suits  summer  underwear,  two  suits  winter  underwear,  two  dark  skirts,  two  light 
skirts,  six  pairs  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs,  a  wrap,  a  hat,  three  pairs  shoes 
(good),  a  tooth-brush,  a  clothes-brush,  a  comb,  and  a  hair-brush. 

If  the  above  clothing  is  of  good  quality  it  will  ordinarily  last  during  the 
school  year. 

Each  pupil  should  be  supplied  with  a  stout  trunk,  well  roped. 
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VIEW  FROM  FRONT  ENTRANCE. 


PREFACE. 


Topeka,  Kan.,  July  18,  1906. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  nine  subdivisions  of  Part  IV  of  the 
First  Annual  and  Biennial  Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Control.  Five  hundred  are  printed  in  this  form  for  this  School, 
for  exchange  with  similar  institutions  and  for  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  inmates  of  this  School.  There  are  also  printed 
500  copies  of  each  of  the  other  eight  subdivisions  of  part  IV  for 
similar  use. 

A  separate  pamphlet,  containing  the  laws,  decisions,  opinions, 
orders,  civil  service,  forms,  information,  and  instructions,  is  printed 
for  the  institutions  and  associations,  public  and  private,  under  the 
control  or  supervision  of  the  Board,  and  for  the  officers  and  courts 
dealing  with  such  matters. 

A  separate  pamphlet,  devoted  to  the  manner  in  which  benevolent 
or  charitable  work  is  carried  on  in  this  state,  and  classification  and 
reports  of  private  associations  and  institutions,  is  printed  for  the 
private  associations  and  institutions  and  for  persons  interested  in 
benevolent  work. 

The  consolidated  report  is  a  consolidation  of  these  eleven 
pamphlets  and  the  report  proper  of  the  Board,  so  arranged  that 
the  governor  and  legislature  can  readily  obtain  the  information 
of  interest  to  them.  The  consolidated  report  is  for  the  governor 
and  members  of  the  legislature,  and  for  exchange. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 


(3) 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Control  of  State  Charitable  Institutions : 

Gentlemen  —  I  herewith  submit  for  your  consideration  the  first  annual 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Control,  for  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  and  the 
fifteenth  biennial  report,  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30, 1906. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  first  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1866.  The  9.6 
acres  of  ground  were  given  the  state  by  the  city  of  Wyandotte,  now  Kan- 
sas City,  Kan. 

The  school  was  organized  October  7,  1867,  with  an  attendance  of  nine 
pupils. 

The  cost  of  first  building  was  $20,000. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is : 

Main  building   $73,000  00 

School  building   30,000  00 

Hospital   6,000  00 

Teachers'  cottage   2,500  00 

Industrial  building   7,500  00 

Laundry  and  boiler-room   13,000  00 

Barn  and  coal-sheds   3,500  00 

Coal-sheds   500  00 

Value  of  grounds   20,000  00 

Total   $156,000  00 

The  grounds  contain  9.6  acres.  The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  since 
the  organization  is  605. 

The  superintendents  of  the  school  since  its  organization  in  1867,  with  their 
term  of  office : 

W.  H.  Sawyer,  1867  to  1869.                  Lapier  Williams,  1891  to  1893. 
W.  W.  Updegraff,  1869  to  1871.*            W.  G.  Todd,  1893  to  1895. 
Jno.  D.  Parker,  1871  to  1874.                 Geo.  H.  Miller,  1895  to  1897.* 
Geo.  H.  Miller,  1874  to  1889.                 W.  H.  Toothaker,  1897  to  1899. 
Col.  Allen  Buckner,  1889  to  1891.*         Lapier  Williams,  1899  to  

*  Deceased. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  order  that  progress  be  made  in  any  direction  a  well-defined  plan  must 
be  made  and  carried  forward  with  determination  and  judgment. 

Believing  that  the  object  of  this  institution  is  to  give  to  the  blind  boys 
and  girls  of  the  state  the  same  training  that  their  more  fortunate  brothers 
and  sisters  receive,  we  have  striven  so  to  grade  the  course  of  study  that  it 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  found  in  use  in  the  public  schools.  This 
goal  of  our  ambition  has  at  last  been  reached,  and  we  find  our  school  with  a 
course  of  study  covering  twelve  years  of  work,  presided  over  by  six  teachers, 
each  instructing  two  grades.    Articulated  with  the  literary  work  are  the 
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musical,  industrial  and  physical-culture  departments,  each  lending  its  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  educated  man. 

The  great  danger  of  schools  of  this  kind  is  in  institutionizing  its  pupils; 
so  we  have  labored  on  the  theory  that  the  nearer  the  school  can  be  made  to 
approach  the  public  schools  of  the  state  the  better ;  and  the  correctness  of 
our  theory  has  been  proven  by  its  splendid  results. 

With  a  well-equipped  school  building  separate  and  distinct  from  the  liv- 
ing quarters,  and  the  pupils  constantly  under  the  supervision  of  teachers, 
for  both  study  and  recitation,  the  results  are  proving  very  satisfactory. 

The  musical,  industrial  and  physical-culture  departments  have  kept  pace 
with  the  literary  work,  and  many  excellent  ideas  have  been  put  into  execu- 
tion. The  musical  department  has  had  time  to  prove  its  course  of  study, 
and  the  addition  of  the  pipe-organ  mentioned  in  the  last  report  has  proven 
of  great  benefit  and  pleasure. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  musical  department  is  equally  true  of  the  in- 
dustrial. The  addition  of  sloyd,  although  in  a  small  way,  is  giving  the 
younger  pupils  a  training  in  the  use  of  hands  and  mind  which  will  be  of 
much  service  to  them  later  on  in  the  school  course. 

POLITICS  EXCLUDED. 

.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  this  biennial  period  what  might  seem  to 
be  an  event  of  great  importance  occurred.  A  change  of  our  board  of  super- 
vision and  the  laws  governing  our  institution  was  made.  All  this  was 
accomplished  without  a  ripple,  and  not  a  change  in  officers,  teachers  or 
employees  occurred  as  a  result  of  this  innovation. 

While  this  school  has  never  suffered  materially  from  the  dictation  of  the 
Board  or  others  as  to  appointments,  yet  all  feel  that  an  era  of  better  things 
has  come,  when  the  superintendent  can  be  held  responsible  for  both  the 
appointment  and  discharge  of  all  employees.  Neither  by  word  nor  deed  has 
any  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  even  suggested  the  appointment  of  a 
single  employee,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  school  will  be  served  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  policy. 

STATE  CARE  AND  EDUCATION  OF  BLIND. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  the  education  of  all  pupils  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  twenty-one  who,  by  reason  of  defective  sight,  cannot  receive 
the  same  in!the  public  schools  of  the  state.  What  to  do  with  the  vicious, 
the  deformed,  the  diseased  and  the  mentally  deficient  blind  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem to  determine.  Their  association  with  the  otherwise  normally  blind  child 
is  to  be  deplored  and  is  constantly,  and  in  our  judgment  justly,  antagonized  by 
both  parents  and  pupils,  creating  a  condition  not  conducive  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned.  The  policy  pursued  in  the  past  has  been  to  give  to 
each  child  seeking  admission  a  thorough  trial,  and  if  his  presence  proved  in- 
jurious to  others  to  return  him  to  his  parents  or  friends.  While  this  seems 
to  be  the  only  way  of  handling  these  cases,  provision  should  be  made  for 
caring  for  these  unfortunates.  Because  a  child  is  blind  is  no  good  reason  why 
he  should  be  allowed  to  follow  vicious  ways,  and  corrective  measures  should 
be  employed.  In  all  these  incorrigible  cases  the  home  should  be  relieved  of 
such  and  the  state  should  assume  control,  but  just  the  best  method  to  pursue 
is  an  open  question.  Whatever  rules  hold  good  in  the  exclusion  of  this  class 
of  pupils  from  the  public  schools  should  be  doubly  enforced  here,  for  not  only 
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are  the  children  associated  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  but  all  the  time,  day  and  night,  for  nine  months  in  the 
year. 

Within  the  borders  of  our  state  are  also  to  be  found  several  deaf-blind 
and  dumb-blind  children  who  are  not  receiving  an  education.  While  their 
training  would  not  be  so  difficult  as  that  of  Helen  Keller,  Laura  Bridgeman, 
Tommie  Stringer,  and  others,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  expensive,  as  they 
would  each  require  individual  teaching;  but  something  should  be  done. 

The  care  of  dependent  blind  children  during  the  vacation  periods  is  a 
matter  that  appeals  to  all.  The  question  has  received  careful  consideration 
by  the  blind  schools  of  the  country,  and  they  have  unanimously  decided  that 
the  school  idea  is  lost  sight  of  and  the  institution  soon  deteriorates  into  an 
asylum,  if  it  is  made  into  a  permanent  home  for  this  class. 

To  treat  diseases  of  all  kinds  is  the  work  of  hospitals,  and  while  believ- 
ing that  everything  should  be  done  to  relieve  and  restore,  where  possible, 
sight  to  these  children,  we  feel,  however,  that  such  work,  if  done  here, 
would  destroy  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  institution  was  organized. 

In  almost  every  case  when  a  new  pupil  is  admitted  he  is  accompanied 
with  a  request,  which  is  almost  a  command,  that  no  one  be  permitted  to  med- 
dle with  his  eyes.  A  child  rarely  enters  the  school  until  everything  possible 
has  been  done  to  restore  his  sight,  and  no  wise  parent  cares  to  have  his 
child  experimented  upon  by  any  and  every  oculist. 
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WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ACCOMPLISHING. 

The  training  of  these  children  calls  for  a  threefold  development— the 
physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral.  When  new  pupils  come  to  us  it  is 
very  difficult  at  once  to  determine  their  true  mental  and  moral  condition, 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  a  lack  of  physical  development,  brought  about  by 
neglected  exercise,  etc.,  in  the  home. 

The  matter  of  physical  training  therefore  becomes  an  important  factor 
in  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  splendid  results  obtained  during  the  last 
two  years  speak  for  themselves,  and,  with  the  excellent  sanitary  conditions, 
good,  wholesome  food,  and  attention  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  health,  we  find 
this  feature  of  our  work  is  receiving  due  attention. 

With  the  constant  supervision  of  officers  and  teachers,  the  influence  of 
church,  Sabbath-school  and  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  the  moral  tone  of 
our  school  is  certainly  improving.  The  principles  of  right  living  and  right 
thinking  are  constantly  being  kept  before  the  pupils.  To  be  clean  in  person, 
in  speech  and  in  thought  are  the  most  valuable  assets  of  any  blind  person, 
for  his  affliction  always  attracts  undue  attention  to  any  defects  of  this  kind. 

There  is  a  notion  prevalent  that  these  schools  should  graduate  the  young 
men  and  women  so  equipped  that  each  and  all  will  be  self-supporting,  regard- 
less of  the  clay  with  which  we  work.  This  is  more  than  is  expected  or  re- 
quired of  the  public  schools,  with  their  normal  children.  "What  is  the 
purpose  of  a  blind  school?  "  is  a  question  frequently  asked.  To  make  intelli- 
gent, refined  and  educated  citizens,  people  who  are  a  comfort  to  their  rela- 
tives and  friends,  upon  whom  they  must  necessarily  depend  more  or  less 
through  life,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  highest  purpose  of  the  school.  An  edu- 
cated mind,  a  trained  hand,  a  cheerful  and  contented  disposition,  is  the  acme 
of  this  work.  We  do  not  disparage  an  education  that  will  lead  to  self-sup- 
port, but  place  above  it  refined,  educated,  self-respecting  citizenship. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

First  Year.— Reading:  Study  of  New  York  point  alphabet,  primer,  and 
first  reader.  Writing:  Alphabet;  abbreviations  and  number  signs;  written 
spelling.  Spelling:  Words  from  primer  and  first  reader,  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten. Language:  Attention  to  all  language  in  recitation  and  conversation. 
Geography:  Cardinal  and  semicardinal  points;  directions.  Arithmetic:  All 
operations  with  numbers,  to  twenty;  fractional  parts  of  numbers;  easy  work 
with  simple  denominate  numbers— all  illustrated  concretely. 

Second  Year.  —  Reading:  Second  and  third  readers.  Writing:  Spelling  and 
easy  sentences  dictated.  Spelling:  All  new  words  from  second  and  third 
readers,  both  oral  and  written;  occasional  dictation  of  entire  sentences;  in 
oral  work,  some  phonic  spelling.  Language:  Oral  instruction  in  connec- 
tion with  all  recitations;  idiomatic  expression;  proper  use  of  "is/  "are," 
"am,"  "was,"  "were,"  and  similar  every-day  expressions.  Geography: 
Simple  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water;  grand  divisions;  oceans.  Arith- 
metic: Numbers  to  fifty,  as  in  first  year;  continue  work  with  fractions  and 
denominate  numbers;  notation  and  numeration  to  two  full  periods;  Roman 
notation  to  C;  care  as  to  accuracy. 

Third  Year.—  Reading:  Fourth  and  fifth  readers.  Writing:  Dictation 
exercises  and  memory  gems.  Spelling:  Continue  work  of  second  year; 
continue  phonic  spelling  and  dictation  of  sentences;  do  not  neglect  oral 
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spelling.  Language:  As  in  preceding  year;  singular  and  plural  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, verbs,  possessives;  forms  of  sentences;  capitals  and  punctuation; 
begin  work  in  composition  and  letter-writing.  Geography :  Review  work 
in  second  year;  names  of  states  and  their  capitals;  principal  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  gulfs,  bays,  etc. ;  something  about  climate,  including  tempera- 
ture and  moisture;  easy  geography  of  Kansas;  something  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  Arithmetic:  Review  work  of  preceding  year;  combination  of 
numbers;  some  column  work  in  addition;  begin  work  in  multiplication  and 
division;  continue  work  in  denominate  numbers  and  fractions;  multiplication 
table  to  be  well  in  hand. 


A  CLASS-ROOM, 


Fourth  Year.—  Reading:  Fifth  reader  completed;  sixth  reader.  Writing: 
Same  as  third  year;  letter- writing.  Spelling:  Same  as  third  year.  Lan- 
guage: Careful  review  of  work  of  preceding  three  years ;  parts  of  speech  and 
similar  modifications;  kinds  of  sentences;  simple  parsing  and  analysis;  con- 
siderable attention  to  composition  and  letter-writing.  Geography  and  his- 
tory: Werner's  Geography,  volume  I;  important  features  of  United  States 
history,  chiefly  incidents  and  biography,  read  to  pupils,  and  questions  upon 
same.  Arithmetic:  Carry  forward  work  in  fundamental  rules  as  far  as 
ability  of  pupils  will  admit;  give  many  practical  problems  in  fundamental 
operations;  the  work  of  this  year  should  be  to  finish  the  oral  work  and  pre- 
pare for  text-book;  do  not  neglect  denominate  numbers  and  fractions. 

Fifth  Year.—  Reading:  Seventh  reader;  supplemental  reading.  Writing: 
Dictation,  letter-writing,  copy  work,  all  with  view  to  accuracy  and  con- 
siderable rapidity.  Spelling:  Same  as  fourth  year.  Language:  Reed  and 
Kellogg 's;  correct  all  incorrect  expressions  in  recitation.    Geography  and 
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history:  Werner's  Geography,  volume  II;  history,  same  as  in  fourth  year. 
Arithmetic:  Robinson's  Arithmetic,  volume  I. 

Sixth  Fear.— Reading:  Eighth  reader;  supplemental  reading.  Writing: 
In  connection  with  all  branches.  Spelling:  Spelling-book  completed  at  end 
of  sixth  year.  Language:  Reed  and  Kellogg 's,  volume  II;  composition 
work  emphasized.  Geography.  Arithmetic:  Robinson's  Arithmetic,  volume 
II. 

Seventh  Fear.— Reading,  writing,  spelling,  in  connection  with  all  work. 
United  States  history:  Barnes's  three  volumes.  Physiology:  Huxley's  two 
volumes.  Grammar.  Arithmetic:  Robinson's,  volume  III.  Music  and  in- 
dustries. 

Eighth  Year.—  Reading,  writing,  spelling,  in  connection  with  all  work. 
Civics.  Grammar.  Advanced  English.  Physics.  Arithmetic.  Algebra. 
Music  and  industries. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Ninth 
Yeae. 

General 
History. 

Rhetoric. 

Word 
Analysis. 

Algebra. 

Music 
and 
Industrial. 

General 
History. 

Rhetoric. 

Word 
Analysis. 

Algebra. 

Music 
and 
Industrial. 

Tenth 
Yeab. 

General 
History. 

English 
Literature. 

Science. 

Geometry. 

Music 
and 
Industrial. 

General 
History. 

English 
Literature. 

Science. 

Geometry. 

Music 
and 
Industrial. 

Eleventh 
Year. 

English 
History. 

American 
Literature. 

Latin. 

Geometry. 

Music 
or 

Industrial. 

English 
History. 

American 
Literature. 

Latin. 

Geometry. 

Music 
or 

Industrial. 

Twelfth 
Yeab. 

American 
Politics. 

Latin. 

Psychology. 

Economics. 

Music 
or 

Industrial. 

American 
Politics. 

Latin. 

Psychology. 

Economics. 

Music 
or 

Industrial. 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

COUBSE  OF  STUDY. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  out  an  exact  course  which  every  student  must  fol- 
low. Individual  faults  must  be  corrected,  requiring  difference  in  treatment. 
In  order  to  render  a  composition  with  feeling  and  taste,  many  do  not  under- 
stand that  it  is  impossible  so  long  as  there  are  mechanical  difficulties  to  over- 
come, and  *  *  to  overcome ' '  means  a  long  and  uninterrupted  course  in  both 
touch  and  technic.  Such  a  course  can  be  planned  in  a  general  way,  but  in 
many  cases  must  be  changed  to  suit  the  individual  requirements.    It  must 
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be  understood  that  it  will  take  some  students  a  much  longer  time  to  com- 
plete the  course  than  has  been  given,  while  on  the  other  hand  advanced  stu- 
dents may  enter  wherever  their  ability  places  them,  and  will  be  allowed  to 
work  on  as  rapidly  as  thoroughness  admits. 

First  Year.—  Rote  singing.    Junior  chorus. 

Second  Year.  —  Junior  chorus.    Piano  preparatory  class. 

Third  Year.  —Simple  technical  exercises.  Beginning  etudes  for  touch 
and  technic;  phrasing.    Lebert  and  Stark,  Gurlitt,  etc. 

Fourth  Year.—  Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Clementi  Sonatinas,  op. 
36;  Heller,  op.  37.  Kohler's  Etuden  Album;  etudes  by  Behr,  Gurlitt,  Loe- 
schorn.    Easy  pieces  by  different  composers. 

Fifth  Year.  —Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Bach's  two-  and  three-part 
inventions.  Czerny,  op.  299;  Schumann,  op.  15.  Mendelssohn's  Songs  with- 
out Words.  Selected  etudes  on  scale  and  arpeggio  forms  and  phrasing. 
Sonatinas  by  Clementi  and  Kullak.  Pieces  by  Heller,  Spindler,  Reinecke, 
Giese,  Bendel,  Chopin,  and  others. 

Sixth  Fear.— Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Tausig's  Studies;  Bach's 
Preludes;  Chopin's  Mazurkas  and  Nocturnes;  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without 
Words.  Pieces  by  Jensen,  Bohm,  Gade,  Chaminade,  Grieg,  Raff,  and  others. 
Ensemble  work. 

Seventh  Year.  —Technical  excercises  and  scales,  dementi's  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum.  Bach's  Inventions  and  Fugues.  Beethoven's  Sonatas  (Rie- 
man's  phrased  edition).  Sonatas  by  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Loeschorn,  op. 
176.    Etudes  by  Moscheles,  Chopin,  and  others.    Ensemble  work. 

Eighth  Year.—  Technical  exercises  and  scales,  dementi's  Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum. Moscheles  Etudes,  op.  70,  book  1  (Henselt  ed.)  Scarlatti  Select 
Pieces  (Bulow  ed.)  Beethoven's  Sonatas.  Field's  Nocturnes.  Chopin's 
Etudes.    Chopin's  Waltzes.    Selected  pieces. 

As  a  technical  basis,  Mason's  Touch  and  Technic,  scale,  arpeggio  and  oc- 
tave books,  and  Plaidy's  Technic  will  be  used. 

Burrow's  Primer  (Schirmer's  revised  edition,  edited  by  Dr.  S.  Austin 
Pearce),  and  Tonality  (Cornell),  will  be  used  in  the  third  and  fourth  years; 
Bussler's  Notation  and  Harmony  and  Emery's  Harmony,  in  the  fifth  year; 
Richter's  Harmony  and  Bussler's  Harmonic  Exercises,  in  the  sixth  year; 
Fillmore's  History  of  Music,  in  the  last  three  years'  work. 

Satisfactory  examinations  will  be  required  before  pupils  can  pass  from 
one  grade  of  work  to  another. 

OUTLINE  OF  MUSIC  STUDIES. 

(From  the  Syllabus  of  the  American  College  of  Musicians.) 

Notation— The  staff;  rhythm;  F,  G  and  C  clefs;  signature  of  time  and 
keys;  dynamics;  tempo;  form.  The  study  should  be  objective  throughout, 
the  essential  nature  and  relation  of  things  being  first  considered  and  then  the 
signs  therefor.  The  study  should  be  accompanied  from  the  first  with  daily 
exercises  in  writing,  in  rendering  by  voice  or  instrument,  and  in  interpret- 
ing or  reading  by  ear.  This  will  give  facility  in  the  use  of  notation,  accu- 
racy in  performance,  and  will  render  the  contents  of  the  staff  intelligible  to 
the  ear.  The  cultivation  of  discriminating  aural  perception  is  much  neg- 
lected, and  yet  the  contents  of  a  musical  expression  should  be  as  intelligible 
to  the  ear  when  rendered  into  sound  as  are  the  contents  of  a  picture  to  th  ' 
eye. 
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A  MUSIC-ROOM. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

First  Year.  —  Origin  and  nature  of  primitive  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 
Music  among  the  Hebrews  and  other  ancient  nations  :  Development  by  the 
Greeks ;  origin  of  the  organ.  Music  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  through  the  first  ten  centuries :  Influence  of  the  church ;  the  Ambrosian 
and  Gregorian  modes ;  notation ;  origin  of  the  polyphony.  Music  from  1000 
A.  D.  to  1400  A.  D. :  Development  of  notation  and  polyphony ;  church  and 
secular  music ;  counterpoint ;  influence  of  the  crusades ;  the  troubadours  and 
minnesingers;  the  folk-song;  the  organ.  Music,  1400  to  about  1600:  The 
advance  of  counterpoint ;  the  Netherlandic  epoch ;  progress  and  influence  of 
secular  and  sacred  music;  culmination  of  counterpoint;  rise  of  opera  and 
oratorio ;  progress  of  instrumental  music ;  improvement  of  the  organ.  Music, 
1600  to  1700,  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  England,  and  other  countries :  De- 
velopment of  the  opera  and  oratorio;  introduction  of  the  harpsichord  and 
clavichord ;  the  progress  of  instrumental  music ;  the  violin  group ;  wood  and 
brass  instruments  and  the  organ ;  the  orchestra.  Music,  1700  to  the  present : 
Italian,  French  and  German  opera;  oratorio,  cantata,  and  passion  music; 
instrumental  music ;  the  song ;  development  of  the  modern  tonal  style ;  de- 
rivation of  standard  pitch. 
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Second  Year.—  In  connection  with  the  general  outlines,  the  development 
of  music  in  the  following  special  lines  should  be  studied :  Ancient  and  mod- 
ern tonality;  standards  of  pitch;  origin  and  improvements  of  instruments; 
art  forms;  systems  of  tuning;  national  characteristics;  Italian,  French 
and  German  opera ;  church  and  organ  music ;  biography. 

HARMONY. 

First  Year.— A  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  formation  names, 
and  classification  of  intervals,  scales,  keys,  chords ;  figured  bass ;  structure 
of  forbidden  progressions.  The  student  should  be  prepared  to  recognize 
these  elements  at  sight  and  by  ear,  and  to  form  them  with  facility  upon  the 
keyboard  and  staff.  Rules  of  part  writing;  concords  and  all  their  inver- 
sions in  all  keys;  auxiliary  and  passing  notes;  cadences;  the  phrase  and 
period ;  modulation ;  dictated  and  original  exercises  to  be  written  and 
played  ;  reading  by  ear. 

Second  Year.— Discords  and  their  inversions;  modulations  dictated  and 
original  exercises,  with  figured  bass,  to  be  written  and  played  ;  harmonizing 
melodies ;  reading  by  ear. 

Third  Year.—  Altered  and  ambiguous  chords;  exercises  in  figured  bass; 
modulation ;  harmonizing  melodies  with  modulations  ;  reading  by  ear ;  exer- 
cises. 

Fourth  Year.— Organ  point;  suspension;  anticipation;  passing  notes; 
melodic  embellishments;  harmonic  embellishments;  harmonizing  melodies 
and  unfigured  basses  ;  figuration ;  reading  by  ear ;  exercises. 

Fifth  Fear.— Advanced.  Terminology. 


ORCHESTRA. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  following  special  improve- 
ments have  been  made: 

The  domestic  and  industrial  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled, 
and  clean,  light,  pleasant  sleeping-rooms  provided  for  all  our  employees. 
In  these  times,  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  secure  and  retain  competent  help,  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  this  institution  to  furnish  as  pleasant  and  comfortable 
housing  for  all  its  employees  as  possible. 

The  hospital  building  has  been  remodeled  throughout,  a  most-needed  im- 
provement. 

A  handsome  new  brick  and  stone  porch  has  been  added  to  the  boys'  wing 
of  the  main  building. 

The  main  building  and  hospital  have  received  two  coats  of  paint. 

A  new  tunnel,  150  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  feet  high,  built  of  brick, 
to  carry  heating  pipes,  has  been  constructed. 

New  walks,  pavement  and  curbing  have  been  added. 

The  engine-room  has  been  replastered  with  Portland  cement  and  its  walls 
painted. 

The  ceilings,  walls  and  woodwork  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  wings  of  main 
building  have  been  painted. 

New  steel  ceilings  have  been  placed  in  many  corridors  and  rooms. 

New  electric  motor  and  apparatus  for  the  pipe-organ  have  been  added. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  resetting  boilers  and  remodeling  steam 
plant. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  place  are  in  fine  repair,  and,  in  our  judg- 
ment, nearly  perfect. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Water-supply.—  The  school  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  good,  pure 
well-water,  but  the  capacity  for  its  storage  is  limited  and  antiquated.  A 
stand-pipe  or  elevated  tank  supported  by  a  steel  tower  should  be  constructed 
for  this  purpose. 

Fire-escapes.  —The  last  legislature  passed  a  law  that  all  state  institutions 
should  be  provided  with  fire-escapes,  but  made  no  appropriation  tcf  cover  the 
expense  of  the  same.    This  matter  should  surely  receive  proper  attention. 

Porches.—  The  wooden  porches  of  the  institution  are  in  a  state  of  decay. 
One  has  been  replaced  this  summer  with  a  stone  and  brick  structure.  An 
appropriation  should  be  made  that  this  good  work  may  be  continued. 

New  Dynamo  and  Engine.—  Our  light  is  furnished  by  a  small  15-kilowatt 
dynamo,  capable  of  carrying  240  sixteen-candle-power  lamps.  As  our  re- 
quirements are  greater,  a  direct-connected  dynamo  and  engine  with  sufficient 
capacity  should  be  installed,  and  the  one  now  used  held  in  reserve  for  an 
emergency. 

Teachers'  Cottage.— The  building  used  as  a  dormitory  for  the  teachers  is 
simply  a  makeshift,  being  the  old  broom  shop  overhauled  and  made  habit- 
able. Since  the  streets  have  been  paved  and  the  grounds  graded  it  has  be- 
come an  eyesore,  and  should  be  replaced  with  a  modern  building  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  the  plant. 

School  Apparatus  and  Equipment.  —The  physical  condition  of  the  build- 
ings is  in  fine  shape  and  can  be  kept  so  with  proper  attention  at  a  reasonable 
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expense,  and  what  is  now  most  needed  is  school  equipment.  We  lack  maps, 
point  typewriters,  a  skeleton,  apparatus  for  the  study  of  physics,  etc.  A 
direct  appropriation  should  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

The  stereograph  and  the  kleidograph  have  become  valuable  aids  in  the 
instruction  of  the  blind.  No  well- equipped  schools  are  without  these.  We 
feel  the  need  of  means  of  embossing  point  books  and  music. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  school  to  all  who 
have  in  any  way  contributed  to  its  pleasure  or  profit. 

The  interest  taken  by  Board,  teachers  and  employees  is  fully  appreciated. 

Respectfully,  LAPIER  WILLIAMS. 

Superintendent  and  Acting  Steward. 


CORRIDOR  IN  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Control  of  State  Charitable  Institutions  : 

Gentlemen— As  physician  to  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  I  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  brief  report  for  the  two  years  ending  July  1,  1906 : 

My  work  has  been  remarkable  for  its  scarcity,  we  having  had  very  few 
cases  of  severe  illness  during  this  time.  There  have  been  numerous  cases 
of  minor  illness  and  injuries  which  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  detail. 
The  only  death  occurring  at  the  school  during  this  time  occurred  March  31, 
1905.  It  was  from  an  incurable  disease.  During  the  year  ending  July  1, 
1905,  I  made  seventy-seven  visits.  At  each  one  of  these  visits  I  treated 
from  one  to  twelve  or  fourteen  patients. 

The  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  at  the  institution  are  first  class.  The 
remodeling  of  the  hospital  is  a  tremendous  improvement,  and  will  greatly 
facilitate  matters  medically  at  the  school. 

Yours  respectfully,        Hugh  Wilkinson. 


GENERAL  STATISTICS — PUPILS . 


TABLE  No.  1.   Movement  of  population. 


1905. 

1906. 

Boys: 

36 

36 

2 

8 

7 

4 

1 

4 

46 

52 

Girls: 

38 

39 

5 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

47 

49 

Boys: 

0 

8 

2 

4 

44 

40 

46 

52 

Girls : 

0* 

2 

4 

6 

43 

41 

47 

49 

Average  attendance : 

43 

45 

44 

44 

87 

89 
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TABLE  No.  2.   Attendance,  by  counties. 


Counties. 

1904-'05. 

1905-'06. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

A  lion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

3 
1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 
4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

P.lnv 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Plnnrl 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

T  .  Q  VkQ+'.t'O 

5 

1 

6 

5 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Shawnee  

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Smith  

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Wilson   

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

14 

18 

5 

11 

16 

Totals    

44 

47 

91 

52 

49 

101 
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Boys. 


Name. 


Applegate,  Wayne. .. 

Barlow,  Grover  

Brown,  Ralph  

Brown,  Willie  

Cass,  George  

Conklin,  Harold  

Corlew,  Munice  

Damon,  Bert  

Donovant,  Pablo  .... 

Dry,  Walter  

Dunn,  Irvin  

Gilson,  Claud  

Haden,  Samuel   

Hankins,  John  

Hansbarger,  Lucian 

Hardman,  Roy  

Hardy,  Judson.   

Hartman,  Joseph  — 

Hatfield,  Floyd  

Heckler,  Ira  

Hite,  Bethel  

Hotchkiss,  Ray  , 

Hughbanks,  Leroy  .. 

Hurley,  Guy  

Johns,  Lawrence  

Kempley,  Earl  

King,  Charles   

Lange,  Herman  

Lewis,  Attie  

McCullum,  James  . .. 

McNew,  Charles  

Mansfield,  Leslie  

Milburn,  Bert  

Milburn,  George  

Mitchell,  Merrill  

Mosher,  Richard. — 

Newell,  George  

Newman,  Paul  

Nimerick,  Melvin  

Orr,  Leonard  

Osman,  Claud  

Proctor,  Earnest  

Proifitt,  John  

Rudger,  Earnest  

Rudrow,  Samuel  

Smith,  John  

Snyder,  George   

Snyder,  Howard  

Sullivan,  Emmet  

Taylor,  Richard  

Terrill,  Andrew  

Tolliver,  Frank  

Vanzant,  Lessie  

Vanzant,  Lester  

Vonaida  John  

Waugh,  Nickolas  

Weller,  Bruce  

Wilson,  Claud  

Wright,  Lewis  

Zimmerman,  Perry  . . 


County. 


Norton. 

Brown. 

Sumner. 

Wyandotte. 

Jefferson. 

Wyandotte. 

Wyandotte. 

Washington. 

Douglas. 

Crawford. 

Johnson. 

Labette. 

Clay. 

Crawford. 

Sedgwick. 

Labette. 

Wilson. 

Harvey. 

Phillips. 

Pottawatomie. 

Brown. 

Rawlins. 

Harper. 

Sedgwick. 

Smith. 

Atchison. 

Chautauqua. 

Atchison. 

Cherokee. 

Wyandotte. 

Osage. 

Wyandotte. 

Smith. 

Miami. 

Cherokee. 

Leavenworth. 

Wyandotte. 

Jefferson. 

Atchison. 

Neosho. 

Shawnee. 

Labette. 

Cherokee. 

McPherson 

Wilson. 

Chautauqua. 

Saline. 

Saline. 

Wyandotte. 

Kiowa. 

Cloud. 

Crawford. 

Labette. 

Labette. 

Brown. 

Wilson. 

Johnson 

Franklin. 

Cherokee. 

Kiowa. 


Girls, 


Name. 


Allaire,  Nora  

Biesel,  Pearl  

Blau,  Pearl  

Chamberlain,  Fled 

Collins,  Bessie  

Cook,  Mattie  

Cooper,  Laura  

Cordery,  Lou  

Dodson,  Madeline. 

Drury,  Dena  

Dugan,  Hannah 

Eclund,  Vonda  

Ertel,  Nina  

Fairfax,  Karmyl... 

Geiser,  Rosa   . 

Gerring,  Matilda... 

Gordon,  Lillie  

Gray,  Flora  

Hamilton,  Cecil... 
Hedberg,  Minnie.. . 
Higgins,  Madeline. 

Hilty,  Lovelia  

Hughbanks,  Nellie 

Irish,  Maud  

Johns,  Carrie  

Johnson,  Verna  

Keefer,  Ruie  

Levin,  Rosa  

Lynch,  Carrie.  

McClure,  Winnie... 

McMains,  Julia  

McMains,  Junia ... 
McMains,  Bessie... 

May,  Mary  

Moon,  Bertha  

Noble,  Fern  

Reckord,  Anna  

Reed,  Gertrude  — 

Richey,  Maud  

Rickert,  Ruby  

Roberts,  Lizzie  

Rosenberg,  Ella  . . . 
Schinke,  Lillian... 

Snyder,  Emma  

Skelton,  Ellen  

Stevens,  Elsie  

Stewart,  Clara  

Terrill,  Addie  

Townley,  Bessie  ... 

Waddell,  May  

Walters,  Clara  

Walters,  Nellie 

Werntz,  Grace  

Wicks,  Osie  

Wilson,  Velma  

Yocun,  Grace  

Zerger,  Martha  


County. 


Allen. 

Nemaha. 

Wyandotte. 

Chautauqua. 

Douflrlas. 

Ellsworth. 

Douglas. 

Chautauqua. 

Sedgwick. 

Pawnee. 

Wyandotte. 

Wyandotte. 

Jefferson. 

Wyandotte. 

Shawnee. 

McPherson. 

Brown. 

Wyandotte. 

Saline. 

Clay. 

Wyandotte. 

Dickinson. 

Harper. 

Wyandotte. 

Smith. 

Pottawatomie. 

McPherson. 

Atchison. 

Shawnee. 

Jefferson. 

Bourbon. 

Bourbon. 

Bourbon. 

Ottawa. 

Wyandotte. 

Pottawatomie. 

Wyandotte. 

Cowley. 

Rice. 

Washington. 

Cherokee. 

Wyandotte. 

Wyandotte. 

8aline. 

Phillips. 

McPherson. 

Allen. 

Harper. 

Wyandotte. 

Lyon. 

Wyandotte. 

Wyandotte. 

Franklin. 

Douglas. 

Wyandotte. 

Labette. 

McPherson. 
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FINANCIAL. 


TABLE  No.  1.   Salaries  and  wages,  maintenance  and  repairs. 


Year  ending  June  30, 1905. 

Year  ending  June  30, 1906. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Salaries  and  wages : 

$11,182  10 

27  90 

$11,679  85 
65  15 

$11,210  00 

$11,745  00 

<R11  910  on 

ipl  l  ,  £1U  UU 

$11,210  00 

tpll  ,  l*iO  UU 

$11,745  00 

Maintenance  and  repairs : 

$11  QQQ 

35 

$in  911  si 
1,788  19 

$12,000  00 

$12,000  00 

$12,000  00 

$12,000  00 

$12,000  00 

$12,000  00 

Fees: 

Balance  in  state  treasury  

ipU  Uo 

mi  9^ 

4U1  LiO 

180  00 

Received  tuition,  Pablo  Donovant... 

$314  64 
266  69 

$352  65 
400  00 

Received  tuition,  Pablo  Donovant. . . 

$60  50 
692  15 

$581  33 

$581  33 

$752  65 

$752  65 

Recapitulation : 

Total  expenditures,   salaries  and 

$11,182  10 

11,999  65 
314  64 

$11,679  85 

10,211  81 
60  50 

Total   expenditures,  maintenance 

Totals  

$23,496  39 

$21,952  16 

$27  90 

35 
266  69 

$65  15 

1,788  19 
692  15 

Unexpended,  maintenance  and  re- 

$294  94 

$2,545  49 
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TABLE  No.  2.   Special  appropriations. 


Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1905. 

Year  ending 
June  30, 1906. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Remodeling  industrial  building : 

$1,998  58 

1  42 

$9,  nnn  nn 

$u ,  vjvjyj  uu 

Totals 

$2,000  00 

$2  nnn  nn 

<pu  |  \J\J\J  \J\J 

urchase  of  lights : 

$600  00 

$600  00 

Tr»tnl« 

$600  00 

$600  00 

$698  05 

1  95 

$700  00 

TVvfcn  1 « 

«7nn  nn 

tp  i uu  uu 

«7nn  nn 

ip  i uu  uu 

$1,296  89 
3  11 

$1,300  00 

Tronic 

$i  ann  nn 

fRi  ann  nn 

P  o  1  n  f  In  cf  * 

$500  00 

$500  00 

Totals 

$500  00 

$500  00 

JDUilaing  porcn : 

$744  80 
5  20 

$750  00 

Totals  

$750  00 

$750  00 

Recapitulation: 

$2,000  00 
1,998  58 

$3,850  00 
3,239  74 

Balances  unexpended  

$1  42 

$610  26 
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TABLE  No.  3.   Receipts  and  disbursements  of  fees. 


Items. 

Year  ending  June  30, 1905. 

Year  ending  June30, 1906. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Balance  in  state  treasury 

$0  08 
180  00 

328  00 
37  75 
18  50 
17  00 

Tuition,  Pablo  Donovant  

Sale  of  brooms,  State  Hospital,  Osawa- 
tomie  ■■   

Sale  of  brooms,  Girls'  Industrial  School.. 
Sale  of  brooms,  Feeble-minded  School  .. 
Sale  of  brooms,  Orphans'  Home  

T.  W.  Combs  

$13  48 
32  50 
50  00 
74  45 
144  21 
266  69 

A.  Cox,  pay-roll 

A.  A.  Rowe   

Studebaker  B.  and  B.  Company. 

Tuition,  Pablo  Donovant  

$400  00 

275  00 
57  75 
13  25 
6  25 

Sale  of  brooms,  State  Hospital,  Osawa- 

Sale  of  brooms,  Girls'  Industrial  School.. 

Sale  of  brooms,  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home, 
Sale  of  brooms  and  bead  work  

Boggs  Broom  Commission  Company. 

$19  50 
41  00 
692  15 

$581  33 

$581  33. 

$752  65 

$752  65 

SCHOOL  BUILDING. 
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TABLE  No.  4.    Purchase  and  issues  of  stores. 


Stores. 

1905. 

1906. 

Purchased  during  the  year: 

Property,  not  including  repairs, ordinary  or  extraordinary, 

$299  45 
315  27 

5,400  69 
3,210  18 
1,200  53 
2,147  25 

$313  35 
309  77 

5,128  55 
3,432  58 
567  15 
1,083  53 

$12,573  37 

$10,834  93 

Issued  during  the  year : 
Remaining  on  band  July  1,  1905: 

$5,386  79 
3,215  68 
1,200  52 
2,147  25 

313  35 
309  77 

$5,194  79 
3,402  55 
567  15 
1,083  53 

247  11 

339  80 

Totals  accounted  for    

$12,573  37 

$10,834  93 

TABLE  No.  5.   Classification  of  all  expenditures. 


Classification. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1905. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1906. 

$11,182  10 

$11,679  85 

Maintenance  and  repairs : 
Commissaries : 

$504  32 
475  88 

$412  36 
101  14 

230  24 

15  03 

258  39 

196  50 

505  63 

466  30 

561  30 

554  40 

1,477  24 

1,518  32 

314  92 

437  06 

133  98 

136  33 

313  84 

337  66 

20  16 

428  58 

342  97 

467  61 

360  08 

$5,400  69 

$5,128  55 

Property : 

$379  86 

$238  93 

83  10 

188  01 

Postage,  telephone,  telegraph,  freight,  and  express  

1,151  92 

1,420  13 

123  72 

144  85 

443  12 

230  22 

91  60 

257  84 

370  04 

275  87 

145  92 

105  06 

420  90 

571  67 

1,200  53 

567  15 

2,147  25 

1,083  53 

$6,557  96 

$5,083  26 

Special  appropriations : 

$1,998  58 
314  64 

$3,239  74 
60  50 

$25,453  97 

$25,191  90 
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TABLE  No.  6.   Total  cost  per  capita,  based  on  issues,  current  support. 


Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30, 1905. 

Year  ending 
June  30, 1906. 

87 

89 

$11,182  10 

5,386  79 
3,215  68 
1,200  53 

$20,985  10 
241  + 

$11,679  85 
5,194  79 
3,402  55 
567  15 

$20,844  34 
234+ 

$20,985  10 
2,147  25 

$23,132  35 
265  + 

$20,854  34 
1,083  53 

$21,937  87 
247+ 

Total  per  capita  support..   

TABLE  No.  7.   A  summary  of  per  capita  support. 

Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30, 1905. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1906. 

$128+ 
62- 
38- 
13+ 

$131+ 

59+ 
38+ 
6+ 

$241  + 
24+ 

$234+ 
13+ 

$265+ 

$247+ 
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LIST  OF  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala., 
J.  H.  Johnson,  principal. 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. ,  F.  Manning,  superintendent. 

Alabama  School  for  Negro  Deaf-mutes  and  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala.,  J.  S. 
Graves,  superintendent. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  T.  A.  Futrell,  superin- 
tendent. 

California  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind, 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  W.  Wilkinson,  principal. 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Colorado  Spring3,  Colo.,  W.  K. 
Argo,  superintendent. 

Connecticut  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn.,  G.  Marshall,  super- 
intendent. 

Florida  School  for  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  A.  H. 

Walker,  president. 
*Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga. ,  T.  U.  Conner,  principal. 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111.,  J.  H.  Free- 
man, superintendent. 

Indiana  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Geo.  S.  Wilson,  super- 
intendent. 

International  School  for  the  Blind,  Fort  Gibson,  I.  T.,  Mrs.  Lura  A.  Low- 
rey,  superintendent. 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa,  Thomas  F.  McCune,  principal. 

Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education. of  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  La- 
pier  Williams,  superintendent. 
*Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  B.  B. 
Huntoon,  superintendent. 

Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  W.  W.  Bynum,  su- 
perintendent. 

*Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Md.,  John  F.  Bledsoe,  superin- 
tendent. 

Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
Mass.,  ,  director. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Jerome  W.  Howard,  super- 
intendent. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn.,  J.  J.  Dow,  superin- 
tendent. 

Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Jackson,  Miss.,  W.  S.  Sims,  M.  D., 
superintendent. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,S.  M.  Green,  superintendent. 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Boulder,  Mont.,  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Aloney,  superintendent. 


*.Has  a  department  for  the  colored  blind. 
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Nebraska  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  J.  T.  Morey,  super- 
intendent. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Everett  B.  Tewks- 
bury,  principal. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  0.  H.  Burritt,  super- 
intendent. 

*  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 

John  E.  Ray,  principal. 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dr.  Ed- 
win N.  Brown,  superintendent. 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Ore.,  G.  W.  Jones,  superintendent. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa., 
E.  E.  Allen,  superintendent. 

*  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Cedar 

Spring,  S.  C,  N.  F.  Walker,  principal. 
School  for  the  Blind,  Gary,  S.  Dak.,  Miss  Mary  E.  Wood,  superintendent. 

*  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  J.  V.  Armstrong,  super- 

intendent. 

Texas  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Tex.,  M.  H.  Brasher,  super- 
intendent. 

Texas  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  the  Blind  (colored),  Austin, 

Tex.,  W.  H.  Holland,  superintendent. 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah,  Frank  M.  Driggs,  superintendent. 
Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  of  the 

Blind,  Staunton,  Va.,  W.  A.  Bowles,  principal. 
Washington  State  Institution  for  Defective  Youth,  Vancouver,  Wash. ,  Thos. 

P.  Clarke,  director. 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  H.  B. 

Jacobs,  superintendent. 
West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Romney,  W.  Va.,  Jas.  T. 

Rucker,  principal. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis.,  Harvey  Clark,  superin- 
tendent. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Control  of  State  Charitable  Institutions: 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  con- 
sideration the  sixteenth  biennial  report  of  the  Kansas  School 
for  the  Blind. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  first  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1866. 
The  9.6  acres  of  ground  were  given  the  state  by  the  city  of 
Wyandotte,  now  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

The  school  was  organized  October  7,  1867,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  nine  pupils. 

The  cost  of  first  building  was  $20,000. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is : 


Main  building   $73,000  00 

School  building   30,000  00 

Hospital   6,000  00 

Teachers'  cottage   2,500  00 

Industrial  building   7,500  00 

Laundry  and  boiler-room   13,000  00 

Barn  and  coal-sheds   3,500  00 

Coal-sheds   500  00 

Value  of  grounds   20,000  00 


Total   $156,000  00 


The  grounds  contain  9.6  acres.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  since  the  organization  is  631. 

The  superintendents  of  the  school  since  its  organization  in 
1867,  with  their  term  of  office : 

W.  H.  Sawyer,  1867  to  1869.  W.  G.  Todd,  1893  to  1895. 

W.  W.  Updegraff,  1869  to  1871.*  Geo.  H.  Miller,  1895  to  1897.* 

Jno.  D.  Parker,  1871  to  1874.  W.  H.  Toothaker,  1897  to  1899. 

Geo.  H.  Miller,  1874  to  1889.  Lapier  Williams,  1899  to  1906. 

Col.  Allen  Buckner,  1889  to  1891.*     W.  B.  Hall,  1906  to  . 

Lapier  Williams,  1891  to  1893. 

PRESENT  POLICY. 

During  the  biennium  we  have  conducted  the  school  under 
the  Board  of  Control  law,  which  has  for  its  objects  the  re- 
moval of  the  school  from  politics,  the  establishing  of  a  busi- 
ness accounting  system  therein,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
professional  side  of  the  work.    The  school  congratulates  the 
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people  of  Kansas  that  they  have  removed  from  political  in- 
fluence the  educational  institution  established  for  this  worthy, 
yet  unfortunate,  class.  In  securing  new  employees,  only  ca- 
pacity for  service  has  been  considered;  in  retaining  old  ones, 
efficiency  in  service  has  been  considered,  and  that  alone.  We 
do  not  wish  or  seek  to  know  the  politics  of  any  applicant  for 
a  position.  That  each  employee  must  give  efficient  service  to 
be  retained  has  a  splendid  effect.  It  renders  the  service  vital, 
and  does  away  with  poor,  half-hearted  effort,  which  at  any 
price  is  expensive  to  the  state.  That  civil  service  and  Board 
of  Control  management  shall  maintain  seems  to  me  of  prime 
importance. 

BUSINESS  SYSTEM. 

You  have  installed  an  adequate  system  of  bookkeeping  in 
the  institution,  which  shows  an  accurate  record  of  each  trans- 
action and  the  disposition  of  all  commissary  and  property 
stores.  These  records  are  subject  to  inspection  by  yourselves, 
your  agent  and  the  state  accountant.  They  are  complete  in 
every  detail  and  reflect  great  credit  on  the  business  capacity 
of  your  department. 

ECONOMIC  MANAGEMENT. 

Blind  schools  are  necessarily  expensive,  because  of  the  in- 
creased degree  of  helplessness  of  the  pupils  and  the  numerical 
smallness  of  the  institutions.  Our  per  capita  cost  for  the  last 
year  of  the  biennium  was  $293.10. 

Most  of  the  blind  schools  of  the  United  States  are  adminis- 
tered at  a  per  capita  cost  of  from  $350  to  $900.  Of  the  schools 
in  the  Central  West,  only  one  approaches  ours  in  economy  of 
administration,  and  upon  close  analysis  its  low  per  capita  is 
merely  seeming,  for  the  plant  being  new  does  not  need  many 
repairs.  Furthermore,  it  has  special  appropriations  for  mu- 
sical instruments  and  repairs  which  are  not  included  in  the 
per  capita  cost. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  per  capita 
support  in  our  institution  includes  material  purchased  for  our 
girls'  and  boys'  industrials,  which  material  is  afterwards  manu- 
factured into  brooms  and  other  useful  articles,  sold,  and  the 
receipts  turned  into  the  state  treasury  as  fees.  It  is  only  fair 
that  in  a  statement  of  expenses  the  institution  be  given  credit 
for  this  sum.  If  credit  for  the  amount  turned  into  the  state 
treasury  on  fees  account  were  given  in  our  per  capita  table, 
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our  report  would  compare  still  more  favorably  with  other 
schools  for  the  blind. 

The  economic  management  of  a  school  is  not  necessarily  in- 
dicated by  the  per  capita  cost.  Expert  music  teachers  may  be 
employed;  but  if  their  department  is  not  properly  equipped, 
the  result  of  the  teaching  is  largely  lost — an  educational  waste. 
It  would  raise  the  per  capita  cost  to  provide  the  necessary 
equipment;  but.it  would  be  true  educational  economy,  for  it 
would  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  money  already  invested. 
In  our  judgment,  to  keep  down  the  per  capita  cost  at  the  ex- 
pense of  needed  equipment  is  waste,  inexcusable  in  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  great  commonwealth.  Economy  of  administra- 
tion means  the  right  and  proper  expenditure  of  money  to  yield 
the  largest  returns  to  the  state. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  during  the  biennium  your 
Board  has  to  a  degree  improved  every  department  of  the  school. 
The  salary  schedule  has  been  revised  and  in  many  essentials 
the  value  of  the  plant  augmented.  The  accounts  of  the  insti- 
tution have  been  reduced  to  a  business  basis  and  its  manage- 
ment removed  from  politics.  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
school  additional  facilities  should  now  be  provided.  The  needs 
of  the  school  are  set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  report,  and  epito- 
mized under  the  topic,  "Improvements  Needed/'  I  trust  they 
will  receive  your  careful  consideration. 

STATE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

In  a  democratic  form  of  government  every  child  receives  an 
education  by  right,  not  through  charity ;  and  this  is  true  with 
reference  to  the  defective  as  well  as  the  normal  child.  No 
educational  institution  is,  therefore,  a  charitable  institution. 
It  is  wise  for  obvious  reasons  to  give  charitable  management,, 
but  appropriations  for  the  professional  side  of  the  work  should 
not  be  made  on  a  charitable  basis.  The  state  should  provide 
the  very  best  facilities  to  train  the  blind  intellectually,  phys- 
ically, manually  and  morally.  The  School  for  the  Blind  not 
being  a  reformatory  in  any  sense,  but  a  school  where  severe 
discipline  is  undesirable  and  out  of  the  question,  the  child  who 
proves  himself  incorrigible  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain; 
nor  should  he  be  allowed  to  remain  idly  at  home  and  in  later 
years  become  an  expense  and  possibly  a  detriment  to  the  state. 
In  our  judgment,  he  should  be  assigned  to  the  Industrial 
School,  and  after  methods  there  have  had  their  effect  reas- 
signed by  the  Board  of  Control  to  our  school.    If  a  law  em- 
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bracing  this  policy  were  on  the  statute-books  it  would  have 
a  wholesome  effect  on  discipline  in  our  school,  and  be  a  source 
of  economy  to  the  state  in  future  years. 

Ignorance  of  the  school's  worth  and  parental  affection  often 
retains  the  child  at  home  until  he  has  reached  the  age  of  ado- 
lescence ;  then  when  he  comes  to  us  we  have  a  case  of  arrested 
development.  The  highest  feeling  of  good-will  for  the  future 
of  the  child,  as  well  as  alertness  for  the  interest  of  the  state, 
requires  that  effort  be  made  to  overcome  all  obstacles  that  hin- 
der the  execution  of  beneficent  plans  for  the  education  of  this 
unfortunate  class.  To  this  end,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
provisions  to  obtain  statistics  concerning  the  blind  in  the  as- 
sessors' returns  be  made  effective,  and  that  the  statistics  be 
not  limited  to  the  totally  blind,  but  include  those  incapable,  on 
account  of  impaired  sight,  of  obtaining  an  education  in  the 
public  schools.  A  circular  letter  to  the  county  clerks  of  the 
state  brought  the  report  from  many  counties  that  no  blind  were 
listed  on  the  assessors'  returns.  We  know  that  these  reports 
in  several  instances  were  incomplete,  for  residents  of  those 
counties  were  at  that  time  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  proper  county  official  should  be  required  to  tabulate  the 
returns  and  report  annually  to  the  Board  of  Control  or  their 
agent.  Legislation  should  make  compulsory  the  attendance 
at  the  school  of  those  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 
At  present  we  obtain  information  of  the  blind  from  haphazard 
sources.  I  would  like  to  see  the  following  ideas  made  effective : 

(1)  Statistical  information  accurately  gathered  by  assessors; 

(2)  tabulation  of  data  by  county  clerk;  (3)  reports  to  Board 
of  Control;  (4)  data  relative  to  school  sent  out  by  Board  of 
Control;  (5)  cooperation  by  county  officials  to  secure  attend- 
ance. 

Having  the  laws  relative  to  attendance  at  the  school  im- 
proved, we  should  not  depend  upon  them  primarily  to  bring 
our  pupils  in.  Persuasive  letters  should  be  written  to  parents 
or  guardians  and  copies  of  reports  and  other  printed  matter 
sent  out.  But  if  these  fail,  solicitude  for  the  child's  future 
and  justice  to  the  state  should  compel  the  county  superintend- 
ent and  truancy  officer  to  enforce  the  law  or  be  subject  to  pen- 
alty for  failure  to  discharge  official  duty.  I  deem  this  subject 
of  great  importance. 
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WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ACCOMPLISHING. 

This  institution  is  essentially  a  school.  It  is  named  the  Kan- 
sas School  for  the  Blind,  and  it  affords  to  the  blind  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  literary,  musical  and  industrial  education.  For 
the  literary  department  we  have  the  eight  grades  and  a  four- 
year  high-school  course.  The  course  of  study  compares  favor- 
ably with  those  prepared  for  the  public  schools.  The  literary 
department  is  directed  by  six  teachers,  there  being  two  grades 
for  each  teacher.  The  schoolrooms  are  commodious  and  suit- 
able for  both  study  and  recitation  purposes.  Our  pupils  apply 
themselves  well  to  their  work,  and  all  who  hear  them  recite 
are  pleased  with  their  progress. 

The  music  department  does  excellent  work.  In  the  senior 
and  junior  choruses  are  enrolled  all  the  pupils  of  the  school. 
Rehearsals  are  held  every  day  and  the  results  are  very  satis- 
factory. A  girls'  quartet,  which  receives  special  drill,  and  an 
orchestra  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pieces,  furnish  delightful 
music  for  public  gatherings.  All  pupils  are  given  music  les- 
sons on  some  instrument  and  have  regular  practice  hours  each 
day.  The  three  teachers  in  charge  of  this  department  are 
specialists  in  their  line,  and  the  solo  work  done  by  some  of  the 
pupils  is  very  creditable  indeed. 

In  the  girls'  industrial,  work  in  hand-  and  machine- sewing 
shows  wonderfully  accurate  and  patient  care.  Much  of  the 
narrow  hemming  done  by  the  totally  blind  girls  compares 
favorably  with  that  shown  in  public-school  exhibits,  while  that 
done  by  several  of  our  girls  puts  to  shame  the  best  work  of 
many  girls  of  equal  age.  In  crochet-work,  basket-work  and 
beadwork  the  blind  excel,  as  it  may  be  done  wholly  by  touch. 
In  choosing  colors  for  designs  help  is  needed.  The  girls  learn 
to  darn  and  patch  quite  well. 

In  the  boys'  department  opportunity  is  given  for  the  pupils 
to  learn  broom-making,  piano-tuning,  sloyd,  and  hammock- 
making.  In  the  first  two  occupations  some  of  our  boys  become 
expert  and  find  in  them  means  of  support.  In  all  the  work 
given  the  purpose  is  to  induce  patient,  accurate,  fruitful  ef- 
fort— effort  which  yields  its  own  reward  of  joy  because  of 
power  to  produce  what  the  world  wants,  even  if  it  yields  no 
so-called  richer  gain. 

Our  gymnasium  is  well  equipped  for  classroom  work.  The 
pupils  are  required  to  spend  thirty  minutes  each  day  in  regular 
classroom  drill,  consisting  of  free-hand  movements,  Indian- 
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club,  dumb-bell  and  wand  exercises.  A  regular  course  is  fol- 
lowed, intended  to  give  freedom  of  movement  and  poise  to  the 
body.   No  department  of  the  work  is  more  important. 

Centuries  of  systematic  training  for  the  seeing,  and  fifty 
per  cent,  of  them  are  engaged  in  definite,  remunerative  em- 
ployment. One  century  of  training  for  the  blind,  and  twenty 
per  cent,  of  them  are  so  engaged.  The  school  is  the  great  con- 
tributing force  to  these  splendid  results.  But  to  develop  ca- 
pacity to  earn  is  not  the  primary  object  of  the  school.  On  this 
point  we  quote  from  Supt.  Lapier  Williams,  in  the  fifteenth 
biennial  report  of  this  institution: 

"There  is  a  notion  prevalent  that  these  schools  should  gradu-  j 
ate  the  young  men  and  women  so  equipped  that  each  and  all 
will  be  self-supporting,  regardless  of  the  clay  with  which  we 
work.  This  is  more  than  is  expected  or  required  of  the  public 
schools,  with  their  normal  children.  'What  is  the  purpose  of 
a  blind  school  ?'  is  a  question  frequently  asked.  To  make  in- 
telligent, refined  and  educated  citizens,  people  who  are  a  com- 
fort to  their  relatives  and  friends,  upon  whom  they  must 
necessarily  depend  more  or  less  through  life,  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  highest  purpose  of  the  school.  An  educated  mind,  a 
trained  hand,  a  cheerful  and  contented  disposition,  is  the  acme 
of  this  work.  We  do  not  disparage  an  education  that  will  lead 
to  self-support,  but  place  above  it  refined,  educated,  self-re- 
specting citizenship." 

Mr.  Williams's  idea  coincides  with  ours.  The  development 
of  the  complete  man  is  the  highest  object  of  all  education,  for 
with  this  full  development  he  is  given  contentment  for  unrest ; 
thrift  for  neglect;  energy  for  lethargy;  "beauty  for  ashes;  joy 
for  mourning";  mental  activity  for  supineness  of  thought; 
"the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness/'  "He  comes 
as  it  were  with  a  morning  face  and  a  morning  heart — eager 
to  labor — eager  to  be  happy,  if  happiness  shall  be  his  portion 
— and,  if  the  day  be  marked  for  sorrow,  strong  to  endure  it." 

Yet  many  of  the  graduates  and  ex-students  of  our  school 
are  doing  well  in  a  financial  way.  One  of  our  young  men,  a 
graduate  of  the  piano-tuning  department,  now  holds  a  good 
position  with  the  largest  music  house  in  the  West,  while  many 
others  make  more  than  a  living  tuning  throughout  the  state. 
Many  of  the  graduates  of  our  school  do  well  running  broom- 
shops  in  small  towns.  One  superintends  a  broom-shop  on  his 
father's  farm,  giving  employment  to  several  blind  men.  A 
graduate  of  our  school,  who  has  traveled  well  over  the  state, 
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says  he  has  never  met  a  graduate  of  our  school,  and  but  one 
ex-student,  begging  or  selling  lead-pencils  on  the  street.  This 
statement  simply  verifies  the  observation  of  others,  and  is  a 
strong  testimonial  as  to  the  efficiency  of  our  work.  We  cannot 
overestimate  the  importance  of  the  transformation  of  the  blind 
from  the  traditional  beggar  by  the  wayside  to  the  respected, 
educated,  competent  and  contented  citizen.  Here  find  appended 
the  course  of  study. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

First  Year. — Reading:  Study  of  New  York  point  alphabet,  primer 
and  first  reader.  Writing:  Alphabet;  abbreviations  and  number  signs; 
written  spelling.  Spelling:  Words  from  primer  and  first  reader,  both 
oral  and  written.  Language:  Attention  to  all  language  in  recitation 
and  conversation.  Geography:  Cardinal  and  semicardinal  points;  direc- 
tions. Arithmetic:  All  operations  with  numbers,  to  twenty;  fractional 
parts  of  numbers;  easy  work  with  simple  denominate  numbers — all  il- 
lustrated concretely. 

Second  Year. — Reading:  Second  and  third  readers.  Writing:  Spell- 
ing and  easy  sentences  dictated.  Spelling:  All  new  words  from  second 
and  third  readers,  both  oral  and  written;  occasional  dictation  of  entire 
sentences;  in  oral  work,  some  phonic  spelling.  Language:  Oral  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  all  recitations;  idiomatic  expression;  proper  use 
of  "is,"  "are,"  "am,"  "was,"  "were,"  and  similar  every-day  expressions. 
Geography:  Simple  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water;  grand  divisions; 
oceans.  Arithmetic:  Numbers  to  fifty,  as  in  first  year;  continue  work 
with  fractions  and  denominate  numbers;  notation  and  numeration  to  two 
full  periods;  Roman  notation  to  C;  care  as  to  accuracy. 

Third  Year. — Reading:  Fourth  and  fifth  readers.  Writing:  Dicta- 
tion exercises  and  memory  gems.  Spelling:  Continue  work  of  second 
year;  continue  phonic  spelling  and  dictation  of  sentences;  do  not  neglect 
oral  spelling.  Language:  As  in  preceding  year;  singular  and  plural 
nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  possessives;  forms  of  sentences;  capitals  and 
punctuation;  begin  work  in  composition  and  letter- writing.  Geography: 
Review  work  in  second  year;  names  of 'states  and  their  capitals;  principal 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  gulfs,  bays,  etc.;  something  about  climate,  in- 
cluding temperature  and  moisture;  easy  geography  of  Kansas;  something 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  Arithmetic:  Review  work  of  preceding  year; 
combination  of  numbers;  some  column  work  in  addition;  begin  work  in 
multiplication  and  division;  continue  work  in  denominate  numbers  and 
fractions;  multiplication  table  to  be  well  in  hand. 

Fourth  Year. — Reading:  Fifth  reader  completed;  sixth  reader.  Wri- 
ting: Same  as  third  year;  letter-writing.  Spelling:  Same  as  third  year. 
Language:  Careful  review  of  work  of  preceding  three  years;  parts  of 
speech  and  similar  modifications;  kinds  of  sentences;  simple  parsing  and 
analysis;  considerable  attention  to  composition  and  letter- writing.  Geog- 
raphy and  histo'ry:  Werner's  Geography,  volume  1;  important  features 
of  United  States  history,  chiefly  incidents  and  biography,  read  to  pupils, 
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and  questions  upon  same.  Arithmetic:  Carry  forward  work  in  funda- 
mental rules  as  far  as  ability  of  pupils  will  admit;  give  many  practical 
problems  in  fundamental  operations;  the  work  of  this  year  should  be 
to  finish  the  oral  work  and  prepare  for  text-book;  do  not  neglect  de- 
nominate numbers  and  fractions. 

Fifth  Year. — Reading:  Seventh  reader;  supplemental  reading.  Wri- 
ting: Dictation,  letter-writing,  copy  work,  all  with  view  to  accuracy  and 
considerable  rapidity.  Spelling:  Same  as  fourth  year.  Language:  Reed 
and  Kellogg's;  correct  all  incorrect  expressions  in  recitation.  Geogra- 
phy and  history:  Werner's  Geography,  volume  2;  history,  same  as  in 
fourth  year.    Arithmetic:  Robinson's  Arithmetic,  volume  1. 

Sixth  Year. — Reading:  Eighth  reader;  supplemental  reading.  Wri- 
ting: In  connection  with  all  branches.  Spelling:  Spelling-book  completed 
at  end  of  sixth  year.  Language:  Reed  and  Kellogg's,  volume  2;  com- 
position work  emphasized.  Geography.  Arithmetic:  Robinson's  Arith- 
metic, volume  2. 

Seventh  Year. — Reading,  writing,  spelling,  in  connection  with  all  work. 
United  States  history:  Barnes's  three  volumes.  Physiology:  Huxley's 
two  volumes.  Grammar.  Arithmetic:  Robinson's,  volume  3.  Music  and 
industries. 

Eighth  Year. — Reading,  writing,  spelling,  in  connection  with  all  work. 
Civics.  Grammar.  Advanced  English.  Physics.  Arithmetic.  Algebra. 
Music  and  industries. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Ninth 
Year. 

General 
History. 

Rhetoric. 

Word 
Analysis. 

Algebra. 

Music  and 
Industrial. 

General 
History. 

Rhetoric. 

Word 
Analysis. 

Algebra. 

Music  and 
Industrial. 

Tenth 
Year. 

General 
History. 

English 
Literature. 

Science.* 

Geometry. 

Music  and 
Industrial. 

General 
History. 

English 
Literature. 

Science. 

Geometry. 

Music  and 
Industrial. 

Eleventh 
Year. 

English 
History. 

American 
Literature. 

Latin. 

Geometry. 

Music  and 
Industrial. 

English 
History. 

American 
Literature. 

Latin. 

Geometry. 

Music  and 
Industrial. 

Twelfth 
Year. 

American 
Politics. 

Latin. 

Psychology. 

Economics. 

Music  and 
Industrial. 

American 
Politics. 

Latin. 

Psychology. 

Economics. 

Music  and 
Industrial. 
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MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  out  an  exact  course  which  every  student  must 
follow.    Individual  faults  must  be  corrected,  requiring  difference  in  treat- 
ment.   In  order  to  render  a  composition  with  feeling  and  taste,  many  do 
not  understand  that  it  is  impossible  so  long  as  there  are  mechanical  diffi- 
culties to  overcome,  and  "to  overcome"  means  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
course  in  both  touch  and  technic.    Such  a  course  can  be  planned  in  a 
general  way,  but  in  many  cases  must  be  changed  to  suit  the  individual 
requirements.    It  must  be  understood  that  it  will  take  some  students  a 
much  longer  time  to  complete  the  course  than  has  been  given,  while  on 
the  other  hand  advanced  students  may  enter  wherever  their  ability  places 
them,  and  will  be  allowed  to  work  on  as  rapidly  as  thoroughness  admits. 
First  Year. — Rote  singing.    Junior  chorus. 
Second  Year. — Junior  chorus.    Piano  preparatory  class. 
Third  Year. — Simple  technical  exercises.    Beginning  etudes  for  touch 
and  technic;  phrasing.    Lebert  and  Stark,  Gurlitt,  etc. 

Fourth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Clementi  Sonatinas,  op. 
36;  Heller,  op.  37.  Kohler's  Etuden  Album;  etudes  by  Behr,  Gurlitt, 
Loeschorn.    Easy  pieces  by  different  composers. 

Fifth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Bach's  two-  and  three- 
part  inventions.  Czerny,  op.  299;  Schumann,  op.  15.  Mendelssohn's 
Songs  without  Words.  Selected  etudes  on  scale  and  arpeggio  forms  and 
phrasing.  Sonatinas  by  Clementi  and  Kullak.  Pieces  by  Heller,  Spindler, 
Reinecke,  Giese,  Bendel,  Chopin,  and  others. 

Sixth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Tausig's  Studies;  Bach's 
Preludes;  Chopin's  Mazurkas  and  Nocturnes;  Mendelssohn's  Songs  with- 
out Words.  Pieces  by  Jensen,  Bohm,  Gade,  Chaminade,  Grieg,  Raff,  and 
others.    Ensemble  work. 

Seventh  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Clementi's  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum.  Bach's  Inventions  and  Fugues.  Beethoven's  Sonatas  (Rie- 
man's  phrased  edition).  Sonatas  by  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Loeschorn,  op. 
176.    Etudes  by  Moscheles,  Chopin,  and  others.    Ensemble  work. 

Eighth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Clementi's  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum.  Moscheles  Etudes,  op.  70,  book  1  (Henselt  ed.)  Scarlatti 
Select  Pieces  (Bulow  ed.)  Beethoven's  Sonatas.  Field's  Nocturnes. 
Chopin's  Etudes.    Chopin's  Waltzes.    Selected  pieces. 

As  a  technical  basis,  Mason's  Touch  and  Technic,  scale,  arpeggio  and 
octave  books,  and  Plaidy's  Technic  will  be  used. 

Burrow's  Primer  (Schirmer's  revised  edition,  edited  by  Dr.  S.  Austin 
Pearce),  and  Tonality  (Cornell),  will  be  used  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years;  Bussler's  Notation  and  Harmony  and  Emery's  Harmony,  in  the 
fifth  year;  Richter's  Harmony  and  Bussler's  Harmonic  Exercises,  in  the 
sixth  year;  Fillmore's  History  of  Music,  in  the  last  three  years'  work. 

Satisfactory  examinations  will  be  required  before  pupils  can  pass 
from  one  grade  of  work  to  another. 
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OUTLINE  OF  MUSIC  STUDIES. 

(From  the  syllabus  of  the  American  College  of  Musicians.) 

Notation. — The  staff;  rhythm;  F,  G  and  C  clefs;  signature  of  time  and 
keys;  dynamics;  tempo;  form.  The  study  should  be  objective  throughout, 
the  essential  nature  and  relation  of  things  being  first  considered  and  then 
the  signs  therefor.  The  study  should  be  accompanied  from  the  first  with 
daily  exercises  in  writing,  in  rendering  by  voice  or  instrument,  and  in 
interpreting  or  reading  by  ear.  This  will  give  facility  in  the  use  of  no- 
tation, accuracy  in  performance,  and  will  render  the  contents  of  the  staff 
intelligible  to  the  ear.  The  cultivation  of  discriminating  aural  perception 
is  much  neglected,  and  yet  the  contents  of  a  musical  expression  should 
be  as  intelligible  to  the  ear  when  rendered  into  sound  as  are  the  contents 
of  a  picture  to  the  eye. 

First  Year. — Origin  and  nature  of  primitive  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. Music  among  the  Hebrews  and  other  ancient  nations:  Develop- 
ment by  the  Greeks;  origin  of  the  organ.  Music  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  through  the  first  ten  centuries:  Influence  of  the  church; 
the  Ambrosian  and  Gregorian  modes;  notation;  origin  of  the  polyphony. 
Music  from  1000  A.  D  to  1400  A.  D. :  Development  of  notation  and  poly- 
phony; church  and  secular  music;  counterpoint;  influence  of  the  crusades; 
the  troubadours  and  minnesingers;  the  folk-song;  the  organ.  Music, 
1400  A.  d.  to  about  1600  A.  D. :  The  advance  of  counterpoint;  the  Nether- 
lands epoch;  progress  and  influence  of  secular  and  sacred  music;  cul- 
mination of  counterpoint;  rise  of  opera  and  oratorio;  progress  of  instru- 
mental music;  improvement  of  the  organ.  Music,  1600  A.  D.  to  1700  A.  D., 
in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  England  and  other  countries:  Development 
of  the  opera  and  oratorio;  introduction  of  the  harpsichord  and  clavichord; 
the  progress  of  instrumental  music;  the  violin  group;  wood  and  brass 
instruments  and  the  organ;  the  orchestra.  Music,  1700  A.  D.  to  the  pres- 
ent: Italian,  French  and  German  opera;  oratorio,  cantata,  and  passion 
music;  instrumental  music;  the  song;  development  of  the  modern  tonal 
style;  derivation  of  standard  pitch. 

Second  Year. — In  connection  with  the  general  outlines,  the  develop- 
ment of  music  in  the  following  special  lines  should  be  studied:  Ancient 
and  modern  tonality;  standards  of  pitch;  origin  and  improvements  of 
instruments;  art  forms;  systems  of  tuning;  national  characteristics; 
Italian,  French  and  German  opera;  church  and  organ  music;  biography. 

HARMONY. 

First  Year. — A  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  formation,  names, 
and  classification  of  intervals,  scales,  keys,  chords;  figured  bass;  struc- 
ture of  forbidden  progressions.  The  student  should  be  prepared  to  rec- 
ognize these  elements  at  sight  and  by  ear,  and  to  form  them  with  facility 
upon  the  keyboard  and  staff.  Rules  of  part- writing ;  concords  and  all 
their  inversions  in  all  keys;  auxiliary  and  passing  notes;  cadences;  the' 
phrase  and  period;  modulation;  dictated  and  original  exercises  to  be 
written  and  played;  reading  by  ear. 

Second  Year. — Discords  and  their  inversions;  modulations  dictated  and 
original  exercises,  with  figured  bass,  to  be  written  and  played;  harmoni- 
zing melodies;  reading  by  ear. 
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Third  Year. — Altered  and  ambiguous  chords;  exercises  in  figured  bass; 
modulation;  harmonizing  melodies  with  modulations;  reading  by  ear; 
exercises. 

Fourth  Year. — Organ-point;  suspension;  anticipation;  passing  notes; 
melodic  embellishments;  harmonic  embellishments;  harmonizing  melodies 
and  unfigured  basses;  figuration;  reading  by  ear;  exercises. 

Fifth  Year. — Advanced.  Terminology. 

MORAL  TRAINING. 

Moral  qualities  in  all  are  inculcated  by  the  same  processes. 
The  blind,  and,  in  fact,  all  young,  need  to  be  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  firmness.  These  two  elements  in  the  character  of  the 
teacher  contribute  much  to  the  moral  growth  of  the  child. 
With  these  influences  exerted  upon  them,  the  blind  will  attain 
the  same  moral  standard  as  that  attained  by  the  normal  child 
of  like  birth  and  training.  What  all  children  need  is  example, 
not  criticism.  With  well-balanced,  firm,  kind  teachers  of  high 
ideals  as  examples  for  our  youth  their  moral  worth  will  ap- 
proach a  richness  yet  unknown.  Realizing  that  all  character- 
building  is  dependent  upon  the  establishment  of  high  ideals 
and  the  development  of  the  will-power,  we  seek  to  establish 
ideals  in  the  minds  of  our  children  and  to  stimulate  their  am- 
bition by  presenting  the  lives  of  national  heroes,  and  showing 
the  results  of  integrity,  industry  and  energy.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  crystallize  such  ideals  into  life  and  to  develop  a  ca- 
pacity for  work,  the  resultant  of  which  is  the  honest,  indus- 
trious citizen.  As  to  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  develop  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  child,  the  Rev.  Wrilliam  Foulkes,  D.  D., 
of  the  Kansas  City  Grandview  Park  church,  who  for  years  has 
been  a  regular  visitor  at  the  institution  and  who  has  often 
preached  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  service,  writes : 

"By  the  wonderful  development  of  our  ever-growing  Chris- 
tian civilization,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  still  giving  sight  to  the 
blind.  Of  our  state  institution  for  the  blind  every  philanthropic 
and  loyal  Kansan  may  justly  feel  proud.  During  the  past 
eight  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  this  institution, 
and  from  time  to  time  to  attend  its  Sunday  services.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  good  work  that  is  being  done  by  this 
school,  which  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  all  kindred  in- 
stitutions in  the  land.  It  aims  to  give  the  blind  boys  and  girls 
the  best  advantages  possible.  It  provides  for  them  a  thorough 
education  and  a  comprehensive  training.  It  begins  at  the  bot- 
tom and  furnishes  excellent  physical  training.  It  lays  special 
stress  on  the  intellectual  and  esthetic  culture  of  its  pupils.  It 
seeks  earnestly  to  develop  the  moral  faculties  and  spiritual 
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powers,  that  its  alumni  may  be  symmetrically  equipped  and 
thoroughly  furnished  for  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

"Chapel  exercises  are  held  during  the  week.  The  Sunday 
services  consist  of  Sunday-school  in  the  morning,  preaching 
service  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  young  people's  meeting  in  the 
evening.  In  these  services  the  students  heartily  participate. 
Their  recitations  of  Scripture,  consisting  of  various  Psalms, 
the  Beatitudes  and  other  selections,  are  admirably  rendered, 
and  their  singing  is  excellent.  The  blind  folk  in  a  remarkable 
degree  possess  'the  listening  ear,'  and  they  retain  more  of 
what  they  hear  than  do  many  of  those  congregations  which 
have  eyes.  Often  it  has  been  found  that  most  of  the  pupils 
remember  the  text,  and  not  a  few  can  furnish  an  outline  of 
the  sermon. 

"To  the  people  of  this  great  commonwealth  it  is  indeed  a 
source  of  profound  gratitude  that  the  religious  and  spiritual 
interests  of  the  blind  children  who  are  brought  hither  are  so 
well  cared  for,  and  that  many  who  are  deprived  of  physical 
sight  are  being  made  the  recipients  of  spiritual  vision." 

CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PUPILS. 

Children  are  great  imitators,  and  are  often  easy  to  lead 
where  it  were  impossible  to  drive.  Recognizing  this  truth, 
great  care  is  exercised  in  choosing  employees  whose  characters 
are  worthy  of  imitation.  Whether  wisely  or  not,  pupils  are 
here  voluntarily.  They  appreciate  the  advantages  afforded  by 
the  state,  and  know  that  a  continued  violation  of  the  rules 
means  suspension,  but  this  is  not  emphasized  in  their  presence. 
In  fact,  during  the  past  year  not  a  single  case  of  suspension 
has  occurred.  The  children's  clothes  are  provided  by  their 
parents,  but  a  seamstress  is  employed  who  gives  her  entire 
time  to  keeping  them  in  order.  If  more  care  were  taken  by 
the  parents  in  the  choice  of  material  for  their  children's 
clothes,  both  with  regard  to  quality  and  color,  especially  color, 
the  laundry  work  would  be  much  more  nearly  satisfactory. 
We  would  recommend  that  the  Board  require  all  colored 
garments  to  be  made  of  material  such  as  nurses  use,  or 
some  equally  satisfactory  and  serviceable  cloth.  The  chil- 
dren are  under  the  care  of  supervisors  whose  pleasure  it  is 
to  see  that  they  are  given  all  necessary  help  in  caring  for  their 
bodies  and  in  forming  habits  of  personal  cleanliness.  None 
of  the  children  are  treated  unjustly  nor  in  any  way  abused. 
We  endeavor  kindly  to  show  them  the  right  way,  and  the  ready 
response  to  our  appeal  is  very  gratifying.  The  good-will  and 
obedience  shown  by  the  pupils  to  those  in  authority  is  but  the 
natural  return  for  the  kind,  thoughtful,  loving  care  given  to 
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them  by  those  in  charge.  The  state  provides  plenty  of  good, 
well  cooked,  wholesome  food.  Below  is  a  schedule  of  meals, 
followed  with  but  little  variation,  in  the  institution  during  the 
past  year : 

MENU. 


Sunday: 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday  : 


Thursday: 


Friday  : 


Breakfast. 
Cereal, 
Fruit, 

Bacon  and  eggs, 
Potatoes, 

Bread  and  butter, 

Sirup, 

Milk, 

Coffee. 

Cereal, 

Meat, 

Potatoes, 

Toast, 

Butter, 

Sirup, 

Milk, 

Coffee. 

Cereal, 

Liver, 

Potatoes, 

Bread  and  butter, 

Sirup, 

Milk, 

Coffee. 

Cereal, 

Chip-beef  gravy, 

Potatoes, 

French  toast, 

Butter, 

Sirup, 

Milk, 

Coffee. 

Cereal, 

Eggs  or  steak, 
Potatoes, 

Biscuits  and  but- 
ter, 
Sirup, 
Milk, 
Coffee. 

Cereal, 
Bacon, 
Potatoes, 

Bread  and  butter, 

Sirup, 

Milk, 

Coffee. 


Dinner. 
Pork  loin  or 

chicken, 
Gravy, 
Potatoes, 
Peas, 

Celerv  or  lettuce, 
Bread  and  butter, 
Pie  or  gelatin, 
Coffee. 

Roast  beef, 
Brown  gravy, 
Potatoes, 
Stewed  tomatoes, 
Bread  and  butter, 
Chocolate  pudding, 
Coffee. 


Steak, 

Brown  gravy, 

Potatoes, 

Corn, 

Bread  and  butter, 
Berry  pie, 
Coffee. 

Ham  and  gravy, 
Potatoes, 
Lima  beans, 
Bread  and  butter, 
Rice  pudding, 
Coffee. 


Meat  pie, 
Potatoes, 
Cabbage, 

Bread  and  butter, 
Cream  or  pump- 
kin pie, 
Coffee. 

Roast  beef, 
Brown  gravy, 
Mashed  potatoes, 
String-beans, 
Bread  and  butter, 
Bread  pudding, 
Coffee. 


Supper. 
Sandwiches  or 

cheese  and 

crackers, 
Fruit,  fresh, 
Milk, 
Tea, 
Cake. 


Vegetable  soup, 

Crackers, 

Pickles, 

Bread  and  butter, 
Pears  and 
peaches, 
Cookies, 
Milk, 
Tea. 

Cold  meat, 
Potatoes, 
Stewed  onions, 
Bread  and  butter, 
Apricots  or  cher- 
ries, 
Milk, 
Tea. 

Bean  soup, 

Crackers, 

Pickles, 

Bread  and  butter, 

Potatoes, 

Gingerbread, 

Plums, 

Tea. 

Irish  stew, 

Potatoes, 

Rice  and  raisins, 

Bread  and  butter, 

Grapes, 

Milk, 

Tea. 

Oyster  or  tomato 

soup, 
Crackers, 
Bread  and  butter. 
Cake, 
Plums, 
Milk, 
Tea. 
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Saturday:  Cereal, 


Hash, 

Bread  and  butter, 

Sirup, 

Milk, 

Coffee. 


Boiled  meat, 
Sauerkraut  or 

turnips, 
Horseradish, 
Potatoes, 
Cottage  pudding, 
Coffee. 


Baked  beans  with 

pork, 
Potatoes, 
Bread  and  butter, 
Pineapple, 
Milk, 
Tea. 


The  order  of  the  day  is  as  follows 


MONDAY  TO  SATURDAY. 

6:00  Morning  call. 

7:00  Breakfast. 

7:30  Chorus. 

7:55  Chapel. 

8:05   School  work. 

9:50  Recess. 
10:05   School  work. 
11:50   School  dismissed. 
12:00  Dinner. 

1:00  to  2:00  School  work. 

2:00  to  4:50  Industrial  and 
gymnasium. 

5:30  Supper. 

6:00  to  7:00   Reading  hour. 
7:00  to  8:00  Play  hour. 
7:30   Small  children  retire. 
8:00  to  8:45   Study  hour. 
9:00  Retire. 
9:30  Silence. 


6:00 
7:00 
7:30 
7:45 

12:00 
5:30 
9:00 
9:30 

7:00 
8:00 
9:00 
1:00 
2:30 
5:00 
6:00 
9:00 


SATURDAY. 

Morning  call. 

Breakfast. 

Chapel. 

Bathing,  exercise,  shoe- ' 

shining,  etc. 
Dinner. 
Supper. 
Retire. 
Silenci. 

SUNDAY. 

Morning  call. 
Breakfast. 
Sunday-school. 
Dinner. 

Church  service  in  chapel. 
Supper. 

Christian  Endeavor. 
Silence. 


OCULIST. 

Our  physician's  report  recommends  the  employment  of  an 
oculist.  I  recommend  this  subject  to  you  for  your  careful  con- 
sideration. 

LIBRARY — CIRCULATING. 

The  present  well-equipped  library  is  an  exceedingly  useful 
one  to  our  institution.  Additional  books  come  to  us  each  year 
through  purchase  and  are  paid  for  by  appropriation  made  by 
the  United  States  government.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  have  not 
purchased  point  books  out  of  the  state's  money.  Printed  lists 
are  furnished  us  by  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind,  and  we 
select  such  books  from  t.-e  list  as  we  would  like  to  have  in  our 
library.  We  then  order  them  from  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind,  where  the  L.w  York  point  books  are  printed.  Our 
collection  is  miscellaneous  and  is  intended  to  supplement  the 
work  of  our  school.  A  teacher  of  our  school  is  in  direct  charge 
of  the  library,  but  the  scholars  often  select  books  for  them- 
selves, as  the  title  of  the  book  is  printed  in  New  York  point 
on  the  back  of  the  same.  We  receive  enough  copies  of  the 
Matilda  Zeigler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  so  that  all  pupils  have 
access  to  its  pages.   We  also  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
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Sunday-school  Weekly  to  conduct  Sabbath-school  services  in 
our  institution.  The  Sunday-school  Weekly  is  an  abstract  of 
Peloubet's  Notes,  embracing  the  International  Sunday-school 
Lessons.  We  also  receive  several  copies  of  the  Young  Peoples* 
Herald,  printed  in  New  York  point,  which  contains  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  lessons  and  furnishes  valuable  reading-matter 
for  our  young  people. 

Your  decision  to  cause  our  library  to  circulate  among  the 
blind  of  the  state  is  altruistic  and  a  part  of  a  great  movement. 
While  every  educational  institution  is  reaching  out  to  larger 
spheres  of  usefulness,  the  library  of  this  institution  should  be 
used  to  perform  greater  service  to  humanity.  A  national  law 
extends  the  franking  privilege  to  books  loaned  to  individuals 
by  schools  for  the  blind,  and  to  books  returned  to  schools  for 
the  blind  by  individuals.  This  law  makes  possible  the  free 
circulation  of  books  to  the  blind  of  the  state.  Circulation  will 
in  time  wear  out  the  books ;  but  if  entertainment,  culture  and 
contentment  are  brought  to  many  blind  in  the  state,  we  should 
not  stop  to  consider  the  small  expense  of  repair  of  books  or  the 
possible  salary  of  a  librarian.  We  should  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  the  blind  of  the  state  with  the  facts  per- 
taining to  this  new  open  door,  and  direct  them  to  write  for 
particulars  to  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

PLEASURES  AND  RECREATIONS. 

We  are  always  alert  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  institution  life. 
To  this  end  we  followed  this  calendar  the  past  year.  A  picnic 
supper  was  held  on  the  lawn  for  the  opening  day  of  school. 
This  event  was  planned  as  a  welcome  to  the  children. 

Thanksgiving  day  is  a  day  full  of  gladness  and  joy.  In  the 
morning  the  older  pupils  usually  go  for  a  long  walk  into  the 
country.  They  return  prepared  to  do  ample  justice  to  a  boun- 
teous dinner.  In  the  afternoon  games  are  indulged  in,  and 
last  year  a  graphophone  entertainment  was  listened  to  by  all. 
In  the  evening  they  enjoyed  a  program  of  recitations  and 
songs,  a  treat,  and  some  games. 

Christmas  time :  Before  the  pupils  go  home  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  they  give  a  public  program  consisting  of  songs, 
dialogues,  recitations,  etc.  A  few  of  the  children  do  not  go 
home  for  this  vacation,  and  we  try  to  make  the  time  pleasant 
for  them.  They  read  books  from  the  library,  are  read  to, 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  dinners  are  planned  for  them,  and 
each  is  remembered  with  appropriate  gifts. 
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Kansas  day  and  Washington's  birthday  are  fittingly  observed 
by  the  rendition  of  short  programs. 

The  glad  message  of  Easter  is  rehearsed  by  song  and  story 
in  the  chapel.  With  the  aid  of  fragrant  flowers  and  happy 
voices  the  day  is  made  one  of  joy  to  all. 

The  first  Saturday  in  May  all  the  girls,  accompanied  by  the 
teachers,  are  taken  out  to  the  city  park  for  the  afternoon.  A 
fine  picnic  supper  is  served,  and  with  hands  full  of  violets  and 
hearts  full  of  the  gladness  of  spring  all  return,  weary,  but 
wishing  for  more  of  "God's  out-of-doors."  Two  weeks  later 
the  boys  are  taken  for  a  similar  outing  with  similar  results. 

The  closing  of  a  year  of  school  work  is  always  a  time  of 
mingled  joy  and  sadness.  This  is  especially  true  here,  as  our 
pupils  call  this  a  second  home.  Many  of  the  parents  come  to 
attend  the  exercises  and  seemingly  enjoy  the  programs.  The 
following  was  our  calendar  last  year : 

Sunday  afternoon,  May  24,  2:30  P.M. — Class  sermon,  Rev.  Wm. 
Foulkes. 

Monday,  May  25,  8  to  11  A.  m. — The  school  at  work. 
Monday,  May  25,  8:15  p.  m. — School  program. 
Tuesday,  May  26,  8  to  11  A.  m. — The  school  at  work. 
Tuesday,  May  26,  2  p.  M. — Music  recital. 
Tuesday,  May  26,  8:15  p.  M. — Alumni  program. 
Wednesday,  May  27,  2  p.  M. — Class-day  exercises. 
Wednesday,  May  27,  8:15  P.  M. — Graduating  exercises. 

Aside  from  the  regular  calendar  for  the  year  the  following 
special  entertainments  were  greatly  enjoyed:  Mme.  Carreno, 
a  very  celebrated  pianiste,  gave  a  concert  in  Convention  Hall, 
to  which  the  entire  school  was  invited  as  the  guests  of  Carl 
Busch,  a  prominent  musician  of  Kansas  City.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  street-railway  company  transportation  was 
free,  a  special  car  being  sent  to  convey  pupils  to  and  from  the 
concert.  The  lecture-course  given  in  the  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
high-school  building,  two  blocks  from  the  institution,  was  at- 
tended by  about  twenty-five  of  our  pupils.  As  the  numbers 
were  of  a  high  order  and  not  spectacular  those  attending  were 
both  pleased  and  profited. 

Blind  children  must  be  taught  to  play,  for  enjoyable  play 
gives  grace  and  spontaneous  movement  to  their  generally  awk- 
ward, hesitating,  and  rigid  action;  it  stimulates  to  mental 
growth  and  contributes  to  moral  development.  Many  of  the 
eastern  schools  have  manifested  great  skill  and  ingenuity  in 
devising  sports  for  their  children.   The  effect  of  such  a  course 
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is  electrical.  It  relieves  the  irksomeness  of  the  every-day 
grind.  We  have  provided  quoits  and  a  turning-pole  for  the 
boys,  and  opened  the  gymnasium  alternately  to  the  boys  and 
the  girls  for  roller-skating — an  exercise  which  they  greatly 
enjoy.  Last  spring  the  blind  schools  of  the  Central  West  be- 
gan an  annual  field  contest.  Each  school  held  a  local  contest, 
sending  the  result  to  the  judges,  who  awarded  a  cup  to  the 
victorious  school.  The  plan  awakened  an  interest  in  physical 
sport  and  contributed  zest  to  school  life  throughout  the  prac- 
tice period  preceding  the  event.  It  was  further  planned  for 
each  school  to  keep  a  record  of  results.  Equipment  should  be 
provided  so  that  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  could  take 
part  in  these  interstate  contests.  Our  belief  is  that  such  a 
policy  will  largely  solve  the  problem  of  discipline,  and  we 
recommend  additional  equipment  in  this  line.  Both  boys  and 
girls  should  have  playgrounds,  well  provided  with  suitable 
apparatus  and  conveniences  for  play. 

IMPROVEMENTS  MADE. 

During  the  biennium  the  school  building  has  been  painted 
and  the  entire  inside  redecorated.  All  sleeping-rooms  and 
dining-rooms  have  been  newly  painted.  New  floor,  tables  and 
sinks  in  the  children's  dining-room  render  it  both  sanitary 
and  attractive.  All  tin  roofs  have  been  repaired  and  repainted 
and  much  down-spouting  renewed.  The  covering  of  the 
steam-pipes  in  the  engine-room  will  be  a  saving  for  many  years 
in  both  fuel  and  labor.  The  new  porch,  under  process  of  con- 
struction; the  brick  pump-house,  displacing  the  old  wooden 
one ;  the  new  piano ;  the  engine  and  generator  being  installed ; 
the  new  floor  in  the  laundry;  the  tower  and  tank  now  being 
erected,  and  the  fire-escapes  and  equipment  for  fire  protection 
to  be  put  in  place  before  another  school  year  opens,  are  valua- 
ble and  permanent  improvements,  which  will  add  to  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  our  students  and  make  more  effective  the 
effort  to  bring  culture  to  the  head,  contentment  to  the  heart 
and  skill  to  the  hand. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS. 

The  sanitary  conditions,  as  indicated  in  the  physician's  re- 
port, are  nearly  perfect.  An  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
water  is  obtained  from  a  well  200  feet  deep.  The  sewerage 
is  good  and  adequate  to  our  needs.  The  schoolrooms  and  sleep- 
ing-rooms are  well  ventilated. 
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The  excellence  of  the  water,  sewerage  and  ventilation  con- 
tribute much  to  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED. 

Educators  of  the  blind  are  agreed  upon  two  principles  of 
management,  which  govern  the  arrangement  of  buildings  and 
control  the  policy  of  these  institutions.  They  therefore  may 
rightly  be  considered  fundamental,  and  are  as  follows :  First, 
entire  separation  of  the  sexes;  second,  separation  of  older 
pupils  from  those  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 
With  our  present  arrangement  of  buildings  the  principle  of 
separation  of  the  sexes  cannot  be  adhered  to,  for  the  boys'  in- 
dustrial department  is  located  on  the  girls'  side  of  the  institu- 
tion grounds.  The  separation  of  pupils  according  to  age  can- 
not be  made  so  long  as  living-rooms  and  sleeping-rooms  of  all 
are  in  the  same  building. 

A  cottage  for  the  larger  boys  similar  to  the  one  recently 
erected  at  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  would  perfect  the 
arrangement  and  building  equipment  of  our  plant  and  make 
possible  the  establishment  of  the  foregoing  principles.  It 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  shop  in  the 
basement;  tuning  department,  with  study-  and  sitting-rooms, 
on  the  first  floor,  and  sleeping-rooms  on  the  second  floor.  The 
present  tuning-rooms  could  be  used  for  sleeping-rooms  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  larger  girls  and  the  present  shop  for  a 
storeroom  for  trunks  and  play-room  for  girls.  Both  store- 
room and  play-room  are  badly  needed.  This  new  building  is 
the  essential  need  of  the  institution. 

As  to  other  minor  improvements,  your  attention  is  directed 
to  our  need  of  porches,  painting,  musical  instruments,  equip- 
ment for  playgrounds,  maps,  point  typewriters,  apparatus  for 
the  study  of  physics,  models,  stereograph,  and  kleidograph. 

I  further  recommend  that  our  teachers  be  given  a  substan- 
tial raise  in  salary. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  teachers  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  institution  for  their  cooperation  and  express  to 
the  Board  of  Control  my  appreciation  for  advice  given  and 
assistance  rendered. 

Respectfully  submitted,  W.  B.  Hall, 

Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


To  Supt.  W.  B.  Hall,  Kansas  City,  Kan.: 

Dear  Sir — I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  my  work  for  the  past  two 
years  as  being  very  light  as  compared  to  the  previous  two  years.  There 
have  been  very  few  cases  of  severe  or  dangerous  illness  in  the  school. 
There  has  been  but  one  epidemic  and  that  was  of  mumps,  which  disabled 
a  large  number  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  of  1907.  Of  course,  the 
physical  condition  of  the  pupils  taken  as  a  class  is  below  par,  and  makes 
them  more  liable  to  all  sorts  of  ailments,  most  of  which  are  amenable  to 
simple  remedies  applied  by  our  institution  nurse. 

One  suggestion  I  wish  to  offer,  which  might  be  thought  advisable  by 
you,  is  the  employment  of  a  competent  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear.  There  are  many,  many  cases  in  the  school  which  could  be  greatly 
helped,  to  say  the  least,  by  attention  from  one  of  these  men,  and  with  no 
detriment  to  the  school  work.  I  would  discourage  operative  work  during 
the  school  term,  but  much  good  could  be  done  by  one,  two  or  three  weekly 
visits  of  such  specialist  as  mentioned.  A  good  one  could  be  had  at  slight 
cost  to  the  state.  Very  truly  yours, 

Hugh  Wilkinson,  Physician. 


GENERAL  STATISTICS-PUPILS. 


TABLE  No.  1.    Movement  of  population. 


1907. 

1908. 

Boys: 

25 

27 

4 

4 

15 

8 

New  pupils  admitted  during  year  

2 

8 

46 

47 

Girls : 

Former  pupils  admitted  September  1  

32 

42 

1 

2 

9 

4 

New  pupils  admitted  during  year  

3 

2 

45 

50 

Boys: 

Suspended  

3 

9 

5 

34 

42 

Totals  

46 

47 

Girls : 

4 

3 

41 

47 

Totals  

45 

50 

Average  attendance : 

36.9 

39.6 

40 

45.8 

76.9 

85.4 
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TABLE  No.  2.    Attendance,  by  counties. 


Allen  

Atchison  

Bourbon  

Brown.  ....... 

Butler  

Chautauqua.. . 

Cherokee  

Clay  

Cloud  

Crawford  

Ellsworth  

Douglas  

Franklin  

Harper  

Harvey  

Jackson  

Jefferson  

Jewell  

Johnson  

Kearny  

Kiowa  

Labette  

Leavenworth  . 

Marshall  

McPherson  . . . 

Miami  

Morris  

Nemaha  

Norton  

Osage  

Phillips  

Pottawatomie 

Riley  

Saline  

Sedgwick  

Shawnee  

Smith  

Sumner  

Washington.. . 

Wilson  

Wyandotte  . . . 


Counties. 


Totals. 


1 90S- '07. 


Boys. 


47 


Girls. 


13 


44 


Total. 


1907- '08. 


Boys.     Girls.  Total. 


47 


50 


97 


TABLE  No.  3.    Catalogue  of  pupils  for  biennial  period. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Name. 


Applegate,  Wayne.. 

Barlow,  Grover  

Brown,  Willie  

Boone,  Harley  

Cass,  George  

Cole,  Tom  

Corlew,  Muncie  

Conklin,  Harold  

Cahill,  Earl  

Donovan t,  Pablo  

Dunn.  Irvin  

Dry.  Walter  

Daniels,  James  

Daniels,  Frank  

Gilson,  Claude  

Gruber,  Roy  

Hansbarger,  Lucian 

Hardy,  Judson  

Hatfield,  Floyd  

Hughbanks,  Leroy. . 

Hartman,  Joe  

Hurley,  Guy  


Norton. 

Brown. 

Wyandotte. 

Labette. 

Jefferson. 

Osage. 

Wyandotte. 


Douglas. 
Johnson. 
Crawford. 
Leavenworth. 

Labette. 

Morris. 

Sedwick. 

Wilson. 

Phillips. 

Harper. 

Harvey. 

Sedgwick. 


Allaire,  Nora  

Bissell,  Pearl.. ...... 

Chamberlain,  Fleda. 

Collins,  Bessie  

Cook,  Mattie  

Cole,  Nora  

Corderey,  Lou  

Dodson,  Madeline. . . 

Dugan,  Hannah  

Dillehay,  Esther. . . . 

Eklund,  Vonda  

Ertel,  Nina  

Fairfax,  Karmyl. . . . 

Geiser,  Rosa  

Gehring,  Matilda  

Gray,  Flora  

Hamilton,  Cecil  

Howard,  Edith  

Hughbanks,  Nellie.. 
Hedberg,  Minnie. . . . 
Higgins,  Madeline.. 
Johnson,  Verna  


Allen. 

Nemaha. 

Chautauqua. 

Leavenworth. 

Ellsworth. 

Douglas. 

Chautauqua. 

Sedgwick. 

Wyandotte. 

Marshall. 

Wyandotte. 

Jefferson. 

Wyandotte. 

Shawnee. 

McPherson. 

Wyandotte. 

Saline. 

Wyandotte. 

Harper. 

Clay. 

Wyandotte. 
Pottawatomie. 
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Boys. 


Name. 


Halverstadt,  Irwin.. . 

Hankins,  John  

Hardman.  Roy  

King,  Charlie  

Kempley,  Earl  

Kelley,  Edward  

Lange,  Herman  

Lewis,  Attie  

Laudenschlager,  Carl 

Mansfield,  Leslie  

Mosher,  Dick  

Milburn,  George  

Milburn.  Bert  

McNew,  Charles  

McKittrick.  William. 

McMains.  Bryan  

Newell,  George  

Newman,  Paul  

Osman,  Claude  

Proctor,  Ernest  

Pracht,  Otto  

Rudger,  Ernest  

Randall,  Hugh  

Smith,  John  

Snyder,  George  

Snyder,  Howard  

Spreen,  Fred  

Taylor,  Richard  

Timma.  Fred  

Terrell,  Andrew  

Van  Zant,  Lester  

Van  Zant,  Lessie  

Voneida,  John  

Weller,  Bruce  

Wilson,  Claude  

Wussow,  Emil  

West.  Rowan  

Wantland,  Hobart  

Zimmerman,  Perry.. . . 


County. 


Sumner. 

Cherokee. 

Labette. 

Chautauqua. 

Jackson. 

Wyandotte. 

Atchison. 

Cherokee. 

Leavenworth. 

Wyandotte. 

Leavenworth. 

Miami. 

Smith. 

Osage. 

Wyandotte. 

Bourbon. 

Wyandotte. 

Jefferson. 

Shawnee. 

Labette. 

Cloud. 

McPherson. 

Butler. 

Chautauqua. 

Saline. 

Washington. 

Kiowa. 

Jefferson. 

Cloud. 

Labette. 

Brown. 
Wyandotte. 
Franklin. 
Wyandotte. 

Franklin. 
Kiowa. 


Girls. 


Name. 


Keifer,  Ruie  

Levin,  Rose  

Louthan,  Vivian. 

Loyd,  Lula  

Moon,  Bertha  

May,  Mary  

McClure,  Winnie. 
McMains,  Julia. . . 

McCoy,  Lucile  

Newton,  Edna. . . . 

Rickert,  Ruby  

Roberts,  Lizzie  

Roberts,  Lulu  

Skelton,  Ellen  

Stewart,  Clara  

Schinke,  Lillian.  . 

Stevens,  Elsie  

Stephenson,  Julia 

Snyder,  Emma  

Townley,  Bessie... 

Terrell,  Addie  

Werntz,  Grace  

Wilson,  Velma. . . . 

Wicks,  Osee  

Walters.  Nellie  

Wilson,  Ruth  

Yocum,  Grace  

Zerger,  Martha. . . 
Zerger,  Katie  


County. 


McPherson. 

Atchison. 

Wyandotte. 

Chautauqua. 

Wyandotte. 

Riley. 

Jefferson. 

Bourbon. 

Kearny. 

Wyandotte. 

Washington. 

Jewell. 

Miami. 

Phillips. 

Allen. 

Wyandotte. 

McPherson. 

Shawnee. 

Saline. 

Wyandotte. 

Harper. 

Franklin. 

Wyandotte. 

Douglas. 

Wyandotte. 

Sedgwick. 

Cherokee. 

McPherson. 
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STEWARD'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Control,  Topeka,  Kan.  : 

Gentlemen— In  compliance  with  the  law  I  herewith  submit  my  report 
for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1908,  being  tables  1  to  9,  inclusive. 

Respectfully,  Fred  Harris,  Steward. 


FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  No.  1.    Appropriations  for  current  expenses. 


Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1907. 

Year  ending 
June  30, 1908. 

Salaries : 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year  

$11,745  00 
11,657  54 

$87  46 

$13,055  00 
12,974  30 

$80  70 

Maintenance  and  repairs: 

$12,000  00 
11,999  66 

$0  34 

$12,000  00 
11,996  22 

$3  78 

Expended  during  fiscal  year  

Unexpended  balance  June  30  ! 

Fee  account : 

$13  67 
1,094  90 

$1,108  57 

$423  75 
410  08 

$13  67 

Expended  for  maintenance  and  repairs  during  fiscal  year  

Recapitulation : 

Total  spent  from  maintenance  and  repairs,  also  from  fees,  for 
fiscal  year  

$12,409  74 
24,067  28 
101  47 

$11,996  22 
24,970  52 
1,193  05 

Total  amount  expended  from  salaries,  maintenance  and  re- 

Total  unexpended  balances  in  state  treasury,  salaries,  main- 

TABLE  No.  3.    Receipts  and  disbursements,  fee  account. 


Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1907. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1908. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Received  by  superintendent,  tuition,  Pablo 
Donovant  

$400  00 

Paid  treasurer  of  Board  by  Superinten- 
tendent,  tuition,  Pablo  Donovant  

$400  00 

Received  by  superintendent  ( sale  of  sun- 

$423  75 

694  90 

Paid  treasurer  of  Board  by  superinten- 

$423  75 

694  90 

Totals.  

$423  75 

$423  75 

$1,094  90 

$1,094  90 
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TABLE  No.  2    Special  appropriations. 

Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1907. 

Year  ending 
June  30, 1908. 

—  — —  

Purchase  of  lights: 

$600  00 
$600  00 

Unexpended  balance  June  20  

otand-pipe  or  elevated  tank: 

$3,200  00 
41  21 

$3,158  79 

_ .                     .  _ 

r  ire- escapes  and  fire  protection: 

$3,500  00 
54  40 

$3,445  60 

rorcnes: 

$1,000  00 
15  25 

$984  75 

Expended  during  fiscal  year 

New  engine  and  generator: 

$1,800  00 
7  00 

$1,793  00 

TALE  No.  4.    Contingent  fund. 

Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1907. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1908. 

$250  00 
733  99 
733  99 
250  00 

Cash  in  hands  of  superintendent,  contingent  fund  

TABLE  No.  5.    Purchase  and  issue  of  stores  for  biennial  period,  including  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements. 

Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1907. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1908. 

Stores  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  beginning  of  each  year  : 

Commissaries  

$247  11 
339  80 

5,442  83 
4,147  93 
2,818  98 

$12,996  65 

$409  67 
384  88 

5,480  29 
3,977  04 
2,288  89 

$12,540  77 

Property  

Purchased  and  paid  for  during  the  year  :  » 

Commissaries  

Property,  not  including  repairs  

Renewals,  repairs,  and  improvements  

Totals  to  be  accounted  for  

Issued  during  the  year  : 

Commissaries  

$5,280  27 
4,102  85 
2,818  98 

409  67 

384  88 

$12,996  65 

$5,743  52 
4,025  04 
2,288  89 

146  44 

336  88 

$12,540  77 

Property,  not  including  repairs  

Repairs,  renewals,  and  improvements  

Remaining  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  end  of  each  year : 

Commissaries    

Property   

Totals  accounted  for  

TABLE  No.  6.    Statement  of  unpaid  bills. 

Item. 

Year  ending 
Juue  30,  1908. 

Unpaid  bills    

None. 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind. 
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TABLE  No.  8.   Total  cost  per  capita  based  upon  issues,  current  support. 


Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1907. 

Year  ending 
June  30.  1908. 

76.9 

85.4 

$11,657  54 

$12,974  30 
5,743  52 
4,025  04 

5,280  27 
4,102  85 

Property,  not  including  repairs  

$21,040  66 
273  61 

$22,742  86 
266  31 

Per  capita  ordinary  support  

$21,040  66 
2,818  98 

$22,742  86 
2,288  89 

Repairs,  renewals,  and  improvements  

Total  support  

$23,859  64 
310  26 

$25,031  75 
293  11 

Total  per  capita  support  

TABLE  No.  9.   A  summary  of  per  capita  support. 


Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1907. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1908. 

$151  59 
68  66 
53  35 

$151  93 
67  25 
47  13 

$273  60 
36  66 

$266  31 
26  80 

$310  26 

$293  11 

TABLE  No.  10.    Matron's  report  of  manufactures  and  repairs  in  the  sewing-room 
and  girls'  industrial  department  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,1908. 


Articles. 

Manu- 
factured. 

Repaired. 

31 
95 

Bibs  

60 
300 

Covers,  desk  

6 

Cover,  musical  instrument  

1 

Iron-holders  

26 
48 
123 
22 

Napkins   

41 

55 
24 
170 

9 
58 
16 
17 
35 

2 

152 

Pillow-cases,  brown  

Pillow-cases,  bleached  

Quilts  

Sheets,  unbleached  

120 
21 

392 
19 

Sheets,  bleached  

Towels  

Table-cloths  

Ticks,  mattress  

Window-shades  

61 
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TABLE  No.  11.    Employees  and  salaries,  as  shown  by  pay-roll  for  last  school  month,  May,  1908 . 


Name. 


W.  B.  Hall  

Fred  Harris  

Jessie  Downing. 


Dr.  Hugh  Wilkinson.. 

Rev.  William  Foulkes. 

Ruth  Peirce  

Elfreida  Kenyon  

Bertha  Peterson  

Mollie  Dillon  

Henry  McElroy  

Minnie  Thomas  

Laura  Taylor  

Morgan  Towsley  

C.  Wieland  

Elma  Eaton  

Anna  Holmgren  

Arthur  Cox  

Sara  Maxwell  

Frank  Potter  

Florence  Tharp  

Charles  Peterson  

Frank  Owen  

T.  A.  Boo  

Carl  Hedman  

Emil  Jansson  

Anna  Anderson  

"Grace  Rothberger.. .  . . 
*Mrs.  E.  S.  Wright  

Ida  Harris  

Rachel  Ramey  

Viola  Rush  

Ella  Rush  

Belle  Keys  

Hilda  Anderson  

Alma  Anderson  

Katie  Reitz  

Clara  Moses  

Maude  Yarington  

Christine  Edlund  

Alletta  Adams  


Amount  paid. 


Position. 


Superintendent  , 

Steward  and  clerk  

Matron  

Stenographer  and  guide 

Physician  

Chaplain  

Principal  

Teacher  , 


Music  teacher. 


Elocution  teacher  

Girls'  industrial  teacher. 
Boys'  industrial  teacher. 

Nurse  

Boys'  supervisor  

Girls'  supervisor  

Engineer  

Assistant  engineer  

Stableman  

Night-watch  

General  workman  

Cook  

Assistant  cook  

Baker  

Seamstress  

Domestic  


Chambermaid. 


Dining-room  girl. . . . 

Laundress  

Assistant  laundress. 


Monthly 
salary. 


$100  00 
50  00 
35  00 
21  00 

15  00 
10  00 
50  00 
40  00 
35  00 
35  00 
35  00 
35  00 
60  00 
40  00 
70  00 
30  00 
35  00 
45  00 
20  00 
25  00 
25  00 
60  00 
30  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
30  00 
25  00 
30  00 
20  00 

16  80 
16  80 
16  80 
16  80 
16  80 
16  80 
16  80 

16  80 

17  50 
25  00 
20  00 


*  Employed  only  part  of  month. 
Number  of  employees,  40. 
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..fflalpttiiar.. 


q 

Sunday  afternoon,  May  24,  2:30  P.  ML  Class  Sermon 

Rev.  Wm.  Foulkes. 

Monday,  May  25,  8  to  I  I  A.  M.,  .  .   .  .  The  School  at  Work 

Monday,  May  25,  8:15  P.  M.,  School  Program 

Tuesday,  May  26,  8  to  1  1  A.  M  The  School  at  Work 

Tuesday,  May  26,  2  P.  M.,  Music  Recital 

Tuesday,  May  26,  8:15  P.  M.,  Alumni  Program 

Wednesday,  May  27,  2  P.  M.,  Class  Day  Exercises 

Wednesday,  May  2  7,  8: 1  5  P.  M.,  ....  Graduating  Exercises 


FOR  THE  EVENING  PROGRAM  TICKETS  ARE  REQUIRED. 


CLARA  STEWART 
MATTIE  COOK 
MUNCIE  CORLEW 

q 

MOTTO:    He  conquers  who  fears  no  defeat. 
FLOWER:    Red  Rose. 
COLORS:    Red  and  White. 


■ 


■ 


±S2$n  *ri  £4,  a,    ^Oa-wi^iemvewiewt'  (S tee  weeded' 


<$ 

Sunday  Afternoon,  May  23,  2:30  p.  m.,  Class  Sermon 

DR.  J.  B.  SILCOX. 

Monday,  May  24,  8:00  a.  m.  to  4:00  p.  m  The  School  at  Work 

Tuesday,  May  25,  8:00  a.  m.  to  4:00  p.  m  The  School  at  Work 

Tuesday,  May  25,  8:15  p.  m  School  Program 

Wednesday,  May  26,  2:00  p.  m  Student  Alumni 

Wednesday,  May  26,  8:15  p.  m  Alumni 

Thursday,  May  27,  2:00  p.  m  Class  Day 

Thursday,  May  27,  8:15  p.  m  Graduating  Exercises 

For  the  Evening  Program  Tickets  are  required. 


Cecile  Hamilton. 
Ruie  Keefer. 

Paul  Donavant. 
Attie  Lewis. 


Madeline  Higgins. 
Winnie  McClure. 
Roy  Gruber. 

Andrew  Terrell. 
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dnrntttfttmnwi  program. 


Grand  Potpourri,  "Let  me  Dream  Again"  Schlepegrell 

Orchestra. 

Invocation  Rev.  Wm.  Foulkes. 

Piano  Solo,  "Venetienne,  4th  Barcarolle  "  Godard 

Winnie  McClure 

Reading,  "A  Contest  of  Clothes"  Ruie  Keefer. 

Flute  Solo,  "Theme  and  Variation"  Bellini 

Attie  Lewis. 

Essay,  "The  Power  of  Song"  Madeline  Higgins. 

Vocal  Solo,  "When  the  Heart  is  Young"  Dudley  Buck 

Cecil  Hamilton. 

Quarrel  Scene  from  Julius  Cassar    ...  Andrew  Terrel  and  Roy  Gruber. 

)(a)  Mazurka  Romantique  Tumey 
(6)  Largo  Handel 

Paul  Donovant. 

Class  Address  Mr.  Sherman  G.  Elliott. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

Quartette,  "  The  Fountain  "  Bartlett 

Misses  Walters,  Hamilton,  Higgins,  Levin. 

Benediction  Rev.  John  Bamford. 


(graduates : 

Cecil  Hamilton,  Ruie  Keefer,  Paul  Donovant, 

Madeline  Higgins.  Winnie  McClure,  Roy  Gruber, 

Attie  Lewis,  Andrew  Terrell. 
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Topeka,  Kan.,  August  1,  1910. 
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other  eight  divisions  of  Part  IV  for  similar  use,  and 
1000  of  the  Board's  Biennial  Report  for  the  governor 
and  members  of  the  legislature,  and  for  exchange. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Control  of  State  Charitable  Institutions: 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  con- 
sideration the  seventeenth  biennial  report  of  the  Kansas  School 
for  the  Blind. 

HEALTH  OF  PUPILS. 

There  have  been  no  deaths  in  the  school  during  the  biennium 
and  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  good.  The  usual 
sickness  consists  of  those  ailments  brought  about  by  a  lack  of 
exercise,  the  blind  naturally  not  taking  as  much  exercise  as 
seeing  people.  During  the  last  year  there  were  two  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  in  the  school,  but  the  quarantine  and  fumigation 
were  effective  in  preventing  its  spread.  While  there  were 
many  cases  of  measles  in  the  city  and  in  our  immediate  vicinity 
last  year,  we  were  very  careful  in  the  management  and  were 
fortunate  in  not  having  any  cases  in  the  school. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS. 

The  sanitary  conditions  are  good,  considering  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  buildings  were  erected  with  no  provision  for  ven- 
tilation. The  common  drinking  cup  has  been  dispensed  with 
and  four  sanitary  drinking  fountains  installed — two  in  the 
main  building  and  two  in  the  school  building.  The  common 
wiping  towel  has  also  been  displaced  and  each  child  has  his  own 
individual  towel  in  a  place  easily  accessible.  The  bath  and 
toilet  rooms  of  the  pupils  have  also  been  equipped  with  sanitary 
liquid  soap  dishes.  This  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for 
blind  people  and  prevents  the  spread  of  skin  diseases.  The 
toilet  rooms  in  the  girls'  side  of  the  main  building  have  been 
rearranged,  which,  with  new  equipment,  has  improved  them 
very  much.   The  water  supply  is  excellent. 

FIRE  DRILL. 

Starting  with  all  the  pupils  in  their  dormitories,  the  building 
can  be  emptied  in  forty-five  seconds,  if  all  use  the  fire  escape. 
If  part  of  the  pupils  use  the  fire  escape  and  others  use  the  stair- 
ways, the  building  can  be  emptied  in  less  time. 

(3) 
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PROGRESS  OF  PUPILS. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  progress  of  the  pupils  has 
been  steady  and  satisfactory,  considering  the  limited  salary 
schedule.  The  number  of  failures  to  pass  grade  or  do  accept- 
able work  is  small. 

LIBRARY  IMPROVEMENT. 

We  have  rearranged  entirely  our  New  York  point  library 
and  have  catalogued  it  as  to  subject  and  author  by  a  card-index 
system.  It  is  now  more  easily  accessible.  An  appropriation 
of  $500  per  year,  to  be  expended  for  either  point  or  seeing 
books,  would  be  very  valuable. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

We  are  now  sending  out  books  to  the  blind  of  the  state  when 
requested  by  them.  So  far  we  have  lost  no  books  in  circulation 
and  the  books  have  been  well  taken  care  of.  There  should  be 
employed  in  the  school  a  librarian  to  attend  to  the  circulation 
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Boys'  Fire  Drill,  School  for  the  Blind. 


of  books  in  the  point  and  seeing  library,  to  assist  the  pupils  in 
investigating  subjects  along  the  lines  of  their  studies,  and  to 
read  to  the  pupils  on  subjects  as  outlined  by  the  literary 
teacher. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  reports  of  the  school  from 
its  establishment  have  not  been  filed  and  kept.  We  receive 
many  requests  for  such  reports  from  societies,  colleges  and 
others  interested  in  this  phase  of  special  education,  but  are  not 
able  to  furnish  such  reports.  It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  provide  a  fireproof  vault  in  the  school  where  the 
records  of  the  school  and  books  and  pamphlets  of  interest  to 
students  and  teachers  could  be  filed. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  problem  of  higher  education  for  the  blind  is  being  con- 
sidered by  many  states.  In  my  judgment  New  York  state  has 
the  best  solution  of  the  problem  yet  offered.    By  the  terms  of 
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the  New  York  law,  a  graduate  of  the  state  school,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  managing  board,  is  given  $300  per  annum 
out  of  the  state  treasury  to  pay  for  a  reader  for  him.  This 
bill  must  be  approved  by  the  president  of  the  college,  who 
certifies  to  the  attendance  and  the  acceptability  of  the  college 
work.  Such  a  law  simply  furnishes  a  student  a  pair  of  eyes 
and  places  him  on  a  par  with  the  seeing  student.  The  enact- 
ment of  such  a  law  would  not  be  burdensome  to  the  state,  for 
there  would  be  comparatively  few  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It 
would,  however,  have  a  great  inspirational  effect  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  the  worthy  could  then  be  given  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  higher  education. 

SCHOOLS  VISITED  AND  CONVENTIONS  ATTENDED. 

During  the  biennium  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  schools 
for  the  blind  in  New  York  state  (2),  in  Massachusetts,  in 
Pennsylvania  (2),  in  Maryland,  in  Ohio,  in  Missouri,  in  Arkan- 
sas and  in  Kentucky,  and  to  investigate  the  field  work  done  in 
these  states  as  well  as  to  learn  what  was  being  done  to  solve 
the  serious  problem  of  trades  and  employment  for  the  adult 
blind.  I  was  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  held  in  St. 
Louis.  The  display  of  charts  and  tables  on  prevention  of 
blindness  was  especially  instructive.  During  the  first  week 
of  July,  1910,  I  attended  the  session  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The 
discussion  of  such  topics  as  "Educational  Waste  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind, "  "What  Trades  are  Proving  Valuable  as  Breadwin- 
ners for  the  Blind,"  "The  Physical  Well-being  of  the  Blind," 
"The  Problems  of  Adolescence  and  How  to  Meet  Them  in  our 
Schools,"  was  filled  with  valuable  suggestions  for  us  all.  After 
the  meeting  at  Little  Rock,  I  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  visit  the 
printing  house  and  see  the  work  done  there.  The  superin- 
tendents of  the  state  schools,  together  with  a  local  board,  are 
the  trustees  of  this  institution,  all  of  whom  should  attend  the 
annual  meeting. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  PLAY  EQUIPMENT. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  been  interested  in  develop- 
ing the  play  spirit  among  our  pupils,  and  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish more  in  this  direction  in  the  future.    Our  greatest  hand- 
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icap  is  that  we  have  no  level  space  for  an  athletic  field.  We 
are  compelled  to  do  the  best  we  can  on  slanting  ground  and 
with  inadequate  gymnasium  facilities.  We  have  begun  the 
equipment  of  a  playground  for  the  girls  and  one  also  for  the 
boys,  where  spontaneous  play  may  be  indulged  in,  but  we  need 
an  athletic  field  so  that  we  may  enter  the  contest  conducted 
by  the  National  Athletic  Association  of  the  Schools  for  the 
Blind.  Sixteen  schools  participate  in  this  contest.  Trained 
physical  directors  are  employed  in  the  eastern  schools.  Where 
tried,  the  new  play  policy  for  the  blind  has  resulted  in  a 
diminution  of  sickness  and  an  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of 
school  work.  In  the  Kentucky  school,  with  trained  physical 
directors  to  conduct  gymnasium  and  field  work,  there  has  been 
practically  no  sickness  among  the  pupils  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  need  among  the  blind  for  such  training  is  even 
greater  than  for  public-school  pupils.  We  recommend  suf- 
ficient appropriation  to  employ  trained  physical  directors  for 
our  school. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICE. 
Believing  that  true  education  embraces  the  development  of 
our  threefold  natures,  namely,  the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the 
moral,  effort  has  been  made  to  inculcate  those  principles  of 
morality  without  which  no  life  can  be  called  a  success.  The 
religious  teaching  in  the  school  is  nonsectarian,  but  care  is 
taken  to  teach  those  things  that  all  churches  agree  are 
cardinal  and  essential.  Chapel  exercises  are  held  during  the 
week.  The  Sunday  exercises  consist  of  Sunday  school  in 
the  morning,  preaching  in  the  afternoon  and  a  young  people's 
meeting  in  the  evening.  The  Sunday  preaching  service  has 
been  conducted  the  past  two  years  by  Rev.  Wm.  Foulkes, 
pastor  of  the  Grandview  Presbyterian  church,  Rev.  Clyde  Clay 
Cissell,  pastor  of  the  Washington  Avenue  Methodist  church, 
Rev.  L.  G.  Morony,  pastor  of  St.  Paul  Episcopal  church,  Rev. 
F.  G.  Beardsley,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church, 
and  Rev.  F.  G.  Brainerd,  of  the  Associated  Charities,  all  of 
Kansas  City,  Kan.  These  men  have  been  pleased  to  bring 
their  best  messages  to  the  household  of  our  institution  and 
their  services  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
First  Year. — Reading:  Study  of  New  York  point  alphabet,  primer 
and  first  reader.  Writing:  Alphabet;  abbreviations  and  number  signs; 
written  spelling.  Spelling:  Words  from  primer* and  first  reader,  both 
oral  and  written.  Language:  Attention  to  all  language  in  recitation 
and  conversation;  Jane  Andrews'  Seven  Little  Sisters.  Geography: 
Taught  through  story  and  by  use  of  clay  and  sand;  observation  of  plant 
and  animal  life;  cardinal  and  semicardinal  points;  directions.  Arith- 
metic: All  operations  with  numbers  to  twenty;  fractional  parts  of  num- 
bers; easy  work  with  simple  denominate  numbers — all  illustrated  con- 
cretely. 

Second  Year. — Reading:  Second  and  third  readers.  Writing:  Spell- 
ing and  easy  sentences  dictated.  Spelling:  All  new  words  from  second 
and  third  readers,  both  oral  and  written;  occasional  dictation  of  entire 
sentences;  in  oral  work,  some  phonic  spelling.  Language:  Oral  in- 
struction in  connection  with  all  recitations;  idiomatic  expression;  proper 
use  of  "is,"  "are,"  "am,"  "was,"  "were,"  and  similar  everyday  ex- 
pressions. Story  telling:  Stories  of  Ten  Boys  on  the  Road  from  Long 
Ago  till  Now.  Geography:  Simple  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water; 
grand  divisions;  oceans.  Arithmetic:  Numbers  to  fifty,  as  in  first  year; 
continue  work  with  fractions  and  denominate  numbers;  notation  and 
numeration  to  two  full  periods;  Roman  notation  to  C;  care  as  to  ac- 
curacy. 

Third  Year. — Reading:  Fourth  and  fifth  readers.  Writing:  Dic- 
tation exercises  and  memory  gems.  Spelling:  Continue  work  of  second 
year;  continue  phonic  spelling  and  dictation  of  sentences;  do  not  neglect 
oral  spelling.  Language:  As  in  preceding  year;  singular  and  plural 
nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  possessives;  forms  of  sentences;  capitals  and 
punctation;  begin  work  in  composition  and  letter  writing.  Geography: 
Review  work  of  second  year;  names  of  states  and  their  capitals;  prin- 
cipal mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  gulfs,  bays,  etc.;  something  about  climate, 
including  temperature  and  moisture;  easy  geography  of  Kansas;  some- 
thing of  latitude  and  longitude.  Arithmetic:  Review  work  of  preceding 
year;  combination  of  numbers;  some  column  work  in  addition;  begin 
work  in  multiplication  and  division;  'continue  work  in  denominate  num- 
bers and  fractions;  multiplication  table  to  be  well  in  hand. 

Fourth  Year. — Reading:  Fifth  reader  completed;  sixth  reader.  Writ- 
ing: Same  as  third  year;  letter  writing.  Spelling:  Same  as  third  year. 
Language:  Careful  review  of  work  of  preceding  three  years;  parts  of 
analysis;  considerable  attention  to  composition  and  letter  writing.  Geog- 
raphy and  history:  Werner's  Geography,  volume  1;  important  features 
of  United  States  history,  chiefly  incident  and  biography  read  to  pupils, 
and  questions  upon  same.  Arithmetic:  Carry  forward  work  in  funda- 
mental rules  as  far  as  ability  of  pupils  will  admit;  give  many  practical 
problems  in  fundamental  operations;  the  work  of  this  year  should  be  to 
finish  the  oral  work  and  prepare  for  textbook;  do  not  neglect  denominate 
numbers  and  fractions. 
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Fifth  Year. — Reading:  Seventh  reader;  supplemental  reading.  Writ- 
ing: Dictation  and  composition  writing.  Spelling:  Words  taken  from 
reading  and  geography.  Language:  Reed  and  Kellogg's  to  complex  sen- 
tence. Geography:  Werner's,  volume  2.  Arithmetic:  Walsh's,  volume 
1,  chapters  1  and  2.  History:  Stories  dictated  and  used  for  supple- 
mental reading,  or  read  and  retold  orally. 

Sixth  Year. — Reading:  Eighth  reader;  supplemental  reading.  Writ- 
ing: Same  as  fifth  year.  Spelling:  Same  as  fifth  year.  Grammar; 
Reed  and  Kellogg's,  volume  2,  composition  work.  Geography :  Complete 
Werner's,  volume  2.  Arithmetic:  Walsh's,  volume  1.  History:  Same 
as  in  fifth  year. 

Seventh  Year. — Reading,  writing  and  spelling  in  connection  with  other 
work.  United  States  history:  McMaster's.  Physiology:  Steele's.  Geog- 
raphy: Review,  with  maps.  Grammar:  Reed  and  Kellogg's.  Arith- 
metic: Walsh's.    Typewriting,  music,  industries. 

Eighth  Year. — Reading,  writing  and  spelling  in  connection  with  other 
work.  United  States  history  completed.  Kansas  history.  Civil  gov- 
ernment: Fiske,  two  volumes.  Constitution  of  United  States,  separate 
volume.  Grammar  completed.  Classics.  Arithmetic:  Walsh's.  Type- 
writing, music  and  industries. 


View  from  Front  Entrance,  School  for  the  Blind. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
Freshman  Year: 
Algebra. 

Physical  geography. 
English. 

General  history,  ancient. 
Music  and  industrial. 

Sophomore  Year: 
Algebra. 
Physics. 
English. 

General  history,  medieval  and  modern. 
Music  and  tuning. 

Junior  Year: 

Geometry,  plane. 

Latin. 

English. 

English  history. 
Music  and  tuning. 

Senior  Year: 

Geometry,  solid. 
Latin,  Caesar. 

Two  subjects  in  connection  with  postgraduates. 
Music  and  tuning. 

Postgraduate — First  Year: 
English. 
German. 

Two  subjects  in  connection  with  seniors  and  second-year  post- 
graduates. 
Music  and  tuning. 

Postgraduate — Second  Year: 
English. 
German. 

Psychology,  physiology,  sociology,  political  economy,  American 
history,  French  history  (in  connection  with  seniors  and  first 
year) . 
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MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  out  an  exact  course  which  every  student  must 
follow..  Individual  faults  must  be  corrected,  requiring  difference  in 
treatment.  In  order  to  render  a  composition  with  feeling  and  taste, 
many  do  not  understand  that  it  is  impossible  so  long  as  there  are  mechan- 
ical difficulties  to  overcome,  and  "to  overcome"  means  a  long  and  unin- 
terrupted course  in  both  touch  and  technic.  Such  a  course  can  be  planned 
in  a  general  way,  but  in  many  cases  must  be  changed  to  suit  the  indi- 
vidual requirements.  It  must  be  understood  that  it  will  take  some  stu- 
dents a  much  longer  time  to  complete  the  course  than  has  been  given, 
while  on  the  other  hand  advanced  students  may  enter  wherever  their 
ability  places  them,  and  will  be  allowed  to  work  on  as  rapidly  as  thor- 
oughness admits. 

First  Year. — Rote  singing.    Junior  chorus. 

Second  Year. — Junior  chorus.    Piano  preparatory  class. 

Third  Year. — Simple  technical  exercise.  Easy  studies  for  rhythm  and 
phrasing  by  Ehmant,  Gurlitt,  Kohler,  and  others. 

Fourth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Studies  by  Burg- 
muller,  Ehmant,  Clementi  Sonatinas,  op.  36.  Easy  pieces  by  Behr,  Hoff- 
man, Kullak,  Schumann. 

Fifth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Sonatinas  by  Clementi 
and  Kuhlau.  Selected  studies  from  Duvernoy,  Czerny,  P.  Kohler.  Pieces 
by  Gade,  Grieg,  Lichner,  Schmoll,  Schumann,  and  others. 

Sixth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Selected  studies  for 
velocity  and  phrasing;  Bach's  Preludes;  lyrical  pieces  by  Grieg;  Men- 
delssohn's Songs  without  Words;  pieces  by  Beaumont,  Jensen,  Bohn, 
Dvorak,  Schytte,  and  others. 

Seventh  Year. — Plaidy's  Technic;  scales.  Bach's  Inventions.  Beetho- 
ven, op.  33.  Cramer  Studies.  Selections  by  Bohm,  Engelmann,  Grieg, 
Heller,  Nevin,  Paderewski,  and  others. 

Eighth  Year. — Technical  exercises,  advanced  scale  work.  Bach  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues.  Studies  by  Loeschhorn,  Heller,  Haberbier,  Cramer  and 
Clementi.  Selections  by  Grieg,  Lysberg,  MacDowell,  Moszkowski,  Schar- 
wenka,  and  others. 

Ninth  Year. — Scales.  Technical  exercises  by  Lecouppey  and  Hanon. 
Studies  by  Heller,  Clementi  and  others.  Selections  from  Chaminade, 
Grieg,  Godard,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Raff.    Chopin's  Valses. 

Tenth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales,  dementi's  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum,  Moschelle's  op.  70.  Brahm's  Hungarian  Dances.  Selections 
by  Chopin,  Grieg,  Haberbier,  MacDowell,  Rheinberger,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann. 

Eleventh  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Studies  by  Clementi 
and  Moschelles.  Kullak  octave  studies.  Chopin's  Mazurkas  and  Pre- 
ludes. Selections  by  Chaminade,  MacDowell,  Mendelssohn,  Raff,  and 
others. 
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OUTLINE  OF   MUSIC  STUDIES. 

(From  the  syllabus  of  the  American  College  of  Musicians.) 

Notation. — The  staff;  rhythm;  F,  G  and  C  clefs;  signature  of  time  and' 
keys;  dynamics;  tempo;  form.  The  study  should  be  objective  through- 
out, the  essential  nature  and  relation  of  things  being  first  considered  and 
then  the  signs  therefor.  The  study  should  be  accompanied  from  the  first 
with  daily  exercises  in  writing,  in  rendering  by  voice  or  instrument,  and 
in  interpreting  or  reading  by  ear.  This  will  give  facility  in  the  use  of 
notation,  accuracy  in  performance,  and  will  render  the  contents  of  the 
staff  intelligible  to  the  ear.  The  cultivation  of  discriminating  aural  per- 
ception is  much  neglected,  and  yet  the  contents  of  a  musical  expression 
should  be  as  intelligible  to  the  ear  when  rendered  into  sound  as  are  the 
contents  of  a  picture  to  the  eye. 

First  Year. — Origin  and  nature  of  primitive  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. Music  among  the  Hebrews  and  other  ancient  nations:  Develop- 
ment by  the  Greeks;  origin  of  the  organ.  Music  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  through  the  first  ten  centuries :  Influence  of  the  church ; 
Ambrosian  and  Gregorian  modes;  notation;  origin  of  the  polyphony. 
Music  from  1000  A.  d.  to  1400  A.  d.  :  Development  of  notation  and  polyph- 
ony; church  and  secular  music;  counterpoint;  influence  of  the  crusades; 
the  troubadours  and  minnesingers;  the  folk  song;  the  organ.  Music,. 
1400  A.  d.  to  about  1600  A.  d.  :  The  advance  of  counterpoint;  the  Nether- 
lands epoch;  progress  and  influence  of  secular  and  sacred  music;  cul- 
mination of  counterpoint;  rise  of  opera  and  oratorio;  progress  of 
instrumental  music;  improvement  of  the  organ.  Music,  1600  A.  D.  to 
1700  A.  D.,  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  England  and  other  countries: 
Development  of  the  opera  and  oratorio;  introduction  of  the  harpsichord 
and  clavichord;  the  progress  of  instrumental  music;  the  violin  group; 
wood  and  brass  instruments  and  the  organ;  the  orchestra.  Music,  1700 
a.  d.  to  the  present:  Italian,  French  and  German  opera;  oratorio;  cantata, 
and  passion  music;  instrumental  music;  the  song;  development  of  the 
modern  tonal  style;  derivation  of  standard  pitch. 

Second  Year. — In  connection  with  the  general  outlines,  the  develop- 
ment of  music  in  the  following  special  lines  should  be  studied:  Ancient 
and  modern  tonality;  standards  of  pitch;  origin  and  improvements  of 
instruments;  art  forms;  systems  of  tuning;  -  national  characteristics; 
Italian,  French  and  German  opera;  church  and  organ  music;  biography. 

HARMONY. 

First  Year. — A  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  formation,  names 
and  classification  of  intervals,  scales,  keys,  chords ;  figured  bass ;  structure 
of  forbidden  progressions.  The  student  should  be  prepared  to  recognize 
these  elements  at  sight  and  by  ear,  and  to  form  them  with  facility  upon 
the  keyboard  and  staff.  Rules  of  part-writing;  concords  and  all  their 
inversions  in  all  keys;  auxiliary  and  passing  notes;  cadences;  the  phrase 
and  period;  modulation;  dictated  and  original  exercises  to  be  written  and 
played;  reading  by  ear. 
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Second  Year. — Discords  and  their  inversions;  modulations;  dictated 
and  original  exercises,  with  figured  bass,  to  be  written  and  played;  har- 
monizing melodies;  reading  by  ear. 

Third  Year. — Altered  and  ambiguous  chords ;  exercises  in  figured  bass ; 
modulation;  harmonizing  melodies  with  modulations;  reading  by  ear; 
exercises. 

Fourth  Year. — Organ-point;  suspension;  anticipation;  passing  notes; 
melodic  embellishments;  harmonic  embellishments;  harmonizing  melo- 
dies and  unfigured  basses;  figuration;  reading  by  ear;  exercises. 

Fifth  Year. — Advanced.  Terminology. 

There  is  now  in  many  countries  an  aggressive  campaign  to  reduce  the 
percentage  of  blind  children.  Much  valuable  information  is  being  pub- 
lished by  the  various  schools,  and  if  widely  distributed  and  copied  would 
induce  a  more  intelligent  care  of  the  eyes  of  both  blind  and  seeing 
children. 

The  following  article  is  a  translation  from  the  report  of  1893  of  the 
private  institution  for  the  blind  in  Linz,  in  Upper  Austria,  by  Edward  E. 
Allen,  director  Perkins  Institution  for  Blind,  Boston: 
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TO  PARENTS  OF  SEEING  AND  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

I.  What  Shall  Parents  Do  to  Keep  Their  Seeing  Children  from  Be- 
coming Blind? 

If  your  children  have  their  eyesight,  thank  God,  and  take  every  care 
to  preserve  it,  giving  special  heed  to  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  insist  that  the  nurse  shall  cleanse 
its  eyes  properly,  as  laid  down  in  the  regulations.  You  should  yourself 
examine  your  child's  eyes  daily  for  the  first  week;  and,  if  the  slightest 
redness  or  mattery  discharge  appears  on  the  lids,  summon  your  physician 
at  once,  and  follow  his  directions  to  the  letter.  Should  you  be  unable 
to  get  him  immediately,  cleanse  the  child's  eyes  as  often  as  a  trace  of 
matter  appears  in  them,  using  for  the  purpose  a  clean  linen  rag  or  an 
absolutely  clean  bit  of  sponge.  Wash  from  the  nose  outward  over  the 
place  where  the  lids  separate.  Besides  doing  this,  you  should  keep  on 
the  eye  a  fine  linen  rag,  which  must  be  kept  cold  either  by  dipping  it  in 
ice  water  or  by  laying  it  upon  pieces  of  ice.  This  rag  should  not  be 
too  wet,  and  must  be  exchanged  for  a  cold  one  just  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
warm.  In  case  one  eye  only  is  inflamed,  take  the  greatest  care  not  to 
touch  the  well  eye  with  the  rag,  the  sponge,  or  the  water  used  upon 
the  affected  eye.  This  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  the  newly  born  is  a 
very  dangerous  thing.  Unless  the  proper  means  be  immediately  em- 
ployed, the  inflammation  generally  destroys  the  eyesight  wholly.  Out 
of  every  one  hundred  blind  children  in  Germany,  twenty-five  have  lost 
their  sight  from  this  disease.  But,  if  you  call  in  the  physician  at  once 
and  follow  out  his  advice,  you  may  confidently  hope  that  your  child  will 
retain  its  eyesight. 

2.  Never  suffer  your  children  to  play  with  or  even  to  handle  objects  such 
as  nails,  awls,  forks,  bits  of  glass,  toy  pistols,  crossbows  and  explosives, 
with  which  they  can  easily  injure  their  eyes.  Nine  per  cent  of  all  blind 
youth  have  lost  their  eyesight  through  injuries  inflicted  by  means  of 
such  articles.  Even  if  one  eye  only  is  wounded,  there  is  still  great  danger 
that  the  other  will  become  affected  through  sympathetic  inflammation. 
Hence,  in  all  cases  of  injury  to  the  eyes,  consult  the  physician  at  once. 

3.  If  your  children  are  sick  with  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
smallpox,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  typhus  fever,  you  must  follow 
carefully  the  directions  of  the  physician,  even  when  the  sickness  is  nearly 
over;  for  any  neglect  may  bring  on  blindness.  Out  of  every  one  hundred 
blind  children,  nine  have  lost  their  sight  through  sickness  of  this  kind. 
Should  you  notice  during  the  sickness  that  the  eyes  are  affected,  call  the 
physician's  attention  to  the  fact. 

4.  If  your  children  are  not  strong  physically,  and  have  scrofula  or 
scrofulous  tendencies,  there  is  always  danger  of  eye  trouble,  or  even  of 
blindness.  Eight  per  cent  of  all  blind  youth  have  become  blind  in  this 
way.  Look  to  it,  therefore,  that  your  feeble  and  scrofulous  children  are 
well  taken  care  of;  that  they  eat  good  and  easily  digestible  food,  like 
milk,  eggs  and  meat;  and  that  they  play  much  in  the  fresh  air.  If  you 
follow  this  advice,  your  children  may  grow  up  strong  and  well. 

5.  Never  permit  your  children  to  strain  their  eyes  in  the  twilight,  or 
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in  any  insufficient  light,  by  reading,  knitting,  sewing,  or  by  any  like 
occupation.  If  you  do  they  are  liable  to  have  weak  eyes,  to  become 
nearsighted,  or,  indeed,  to  lose  their  eyesight. 

6.  Do  not  suffer  your  children  to  wear  glasses  until  the  physician 
has  examined  their  eyes  and  ascertained  whether  they  need  glasses,  and, 
if  so,  what  kind  they  need. 

Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  trouble  with  your  child's  eyes,  you  are 
most  urgently  advised  to  consult  the  physician  at  once. 

II.  How  Shall  Parents  Manage  Their  Blind  Children  in  Their  Early 
Years  at  Home,  and  How  Bring  Them  Up? 

If  you  have  a  blind  child,  consider  that  God  has  given  it  to  you  to 
be  tended  with  unusual  love  and  care.  If  you  give  it  proper  care  and 
it  lives  to  grow  up  it  will  be  a  capable  and  happy  human  being,  who  will 
fill  its  place  in  life  and  will  bring  comfort  to  you.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  neglect  or  spoil  your  child,  it  will  then  be  a  poor  bit  of  hu- 
manity, a  burden  both  to  you  and  to  itself.  Hence  attend  to  the  follow- 
ing rules: 

1.  Treat  the  blind  child  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  seeing  child,  and  try 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  make  it  put  its  body  and  mind  into  action.  As 
soon  as  it  begins  to  use  its  hands  give  it  toys  to  play  with.  Talk  to  it, 
sing  to  it,  and  give  it  toys  that  make  a  noise,  to  attract  its  attention  and 
rouse  its  mind. 

2.  Teach  the  child  to  walk  at  the  age  when  seeing  children  learn. 

3.  Do  not  allow  the  child  to  sit  long  in  one  place  alone  and  unoc- 
cupied; but  encourage  it  to  go  about  in  the  room,  in  the  house,  in  the 
yard,  and,  when  older,  even  about  the  town.  Teach  it  to  know  by  touch 
all  objects  around  it. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible  teach  the  child  to  dress  and  undress,  to  wash 
itself,  to  comb  its  hair,  to  take  care  of  its  clothes,  and  when  at  table 
to  use  properly  spoon,  fork  and  knife.  A  blind  child  can  do  all  these 
things  as  well  as  a  seeing  child;  but  you  must  give  it  much  practice  in 
doing  them  because  it  cannot  learn  by  observation. 

5.  Watch  carefully  the  child's  personal  appearance.  It  cannot  see 
how  others  act,  and  so  readily  acquires  habits  which  are  disagreeable 
to  its  companions.  Some  of  the  most  common  mannerisms  of  blind  chil- 
dren are  rocking  the  body,  twisting  the  head  about,  sticking  the  fingers 
into  the  eye,  distorting  the  face,  swinging  the  arms,  stooping  and  hanging 
the  head  in  walking,  and  bending  over  in  sitting.  As  soon  as  you  ob- 
serve such  practices  in  your  child  you  should  make  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  break  them  up;  for,  if  they  once  become  habitual,  years  of  schooling 
may  be  unable  to  overcome  them. 

6.  Permit  the  blind  child  to  play  as  much  as  possible  with  seeing 
children,  and  to  romp  often  with  them  out  of  doors.  Frequently  take 
the  child  walking,  and  direct  it  in  some  simple  physical  exercises.  If 
it  is  obliged  to  sit  still,  you  should  at  least  give  it  balls,  pebbles,  blocks, 
a  doll,  a  harmonica,  or  such  other  toys  as  appeal  to  touch  and  to  hearing. 

7.  If  you  would  inform  your  child  of  the  world  about  it,  you  must 
let  it  touch  all  the  objects  that  you  can  get  at,  and  must  teach  it  to 
appreciate  space  and  distance  by  actual  measurement.    To  cultivate  its 
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sense  of  touch,  let  it  handle  familiar  objects,  life  different  woods,  plants, 
and  coins. 

8.  Allow  the  child  to  take  part  as  early  as  possible  in  household  duties. 
Allow  it  to  string  buttons  or  shells;  to  shell  and  pick  over  beans,  peas, 
and  nuts;  to  clean  furniture  and  kitchen  utensils;  to  wash  dishes;  to 
grind  the  coffee;  to  peel  the  potatoes;  to  gather  the  fruit  in  the  garden; 
to  feed  the  hens,  doves,  dog,  cat  and  other  domestic  animals.  You  can 
also  occupy  the  child  pretty  well  in  easy  handiwork,  such  as  winding 
yarn,  braiding  the  hair,  and  in  coarse  knitting. 

9.  Speak  with  your  child  much  and  often;  for,  since  it  cannot  read 
the  loving  care  which  is  written  on  your  face,  it  has  special  need  to 
hear  your  voice.  Ask  the  child  frequently  what  it  hears  or  feels,  and 
induce  it  to  ask  many  questions  as  to  what  is  going  on  around  it. 

10.  Take  care  what  you  say  before  your  child;  for  the  blind  child  is 
more  attentive  to  all  that  it  hears  than  the  seeing  child  is,  and  for  this 
reason  retains  it  better. 

11.  When  in  the  presence  of  your  child  never  indulge  in  expressions 
of  pity  for  its  blindness,  and  suffer  no  one  else  to  do  so.  Such  ex- 
pressions can  only  discourage  and  depress  the  child.  Rather  seek  to 
encourage  it  and  to  keep  it  engaged  in  happy  activity,  in  order  that  it 
may  strive  cheerfully  and  courageously  to  be  independent  later  in  life, 
and  to  do  without  external  consolation  and  assistance. 

12.  Give  the  child  occasion  to  exercise  its  memory.  A  good  memory 
will  later  be  found  invaluable.  Have  it  commit  to  memory  such  proverbs, 
short  poems  and  stories  as  it  enjoys. 

13.  The  blind  child's  moral  and  religious  nature  can  be  developed 
just  as  early  as  the  seeing  child's. 

14.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  of  school  age  (six  years  old) ,  send  it  to  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  To  make  this  possible,  you 
must  apply  in  good  season,  say  six  months  in  advance.  The  superin- 
tendent will  then  tell  you  what  questions  you  will  have  to  answer  before 
your  child  can  be  admitted. 

Copies  of  the  above  professional  advice  may  be  had  for  the 
asking.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  E.  Meeker,  director  of  the  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  in  Duren,  near  Cologne,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  H.  Saemisch,  consulting  physician  and  professor  of 
ophthalmology  in  Bonn.  Nearly  one-half  a  million  copies  have 
been  distributed  in  the  Rhine  province  to  parents  and  others. 
This  advice  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  many  years. 
Would  that  every  one  reading  it  should  take  pains  to  spread 
the  information  among  the  people  by  word  and  deed,  and 
would  that  the  excellent  editorial  staff  of  the  various  news- 
papers should  take  notice  of  it  and  publish  it  for  the  good  of 
the  country !  If  a  single  child  be  saved  from  blindness  by  this 
means  a  dreadful  misfortune  will  be  averted. 
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SPECIAL  DAYS  AND  PROGRAMS. 

Special  programs  suitable  for  the  days  upon  which  they 
occur — such  as  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Kansas  day,  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  Arbor  day,  etc.,  are  given  by  the  pupils,  and 
prove  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  One  general  school  pro- 
gram and  one  commencement  program  are  given  each  year,  to 
which  the  public  is  invited.  The  following  are  the  ones  given 
last  year: 

GENERAL  PROGRAM. 

School  Chorus — "The  Storm  Wind"  By  hinders 

School  Chorus — "Freedom's  Sons,  Come  Join  in  Chorus"  Vine 

Reading — "The  Second  Trial"  Sarah  Winter  Kellogg 

Ruth  Wilson. 

Violin  Solo — "Remembrance  of  Weiniawsky"  Hasche 

Lester  Van  Zant. 

Vocal  Solo— "Blossom  Land"  Elliot 

Cecil  Hamilton. 

Reading — "Race  with  the  Flames"  W.  H.  H.  Murray 

John  Voneida. 

Violin  Trio— "Sun  of  My  Soul"  Holden 

Lillian  Schinke,  Junia  McMains,  C.  Wieland. 

Organ — "Processional  March"  Guilman 

Grace  Werntz. 

Reading — "In  the  Children's  Hospital"  Alfred  Tennyson 

Ruie  Keefer. 

Piano  Solo — Papillons  6,  7  and  8  Schumann,  Op.  S 

Winnie  McClure. 

Bar  Bell  Drill  Advanced  Girls'  Gymnasium  Class 

Melodie  for  Five  Violins  W.  F.  Newton 

Piano  Solo— "On  the  Sea"  Halph 

Burton  Shukers. 

Girls'  Chorus— "Blow,  Soft  Winds"  Vincent 

commencement  program. 

Chorus — "Speed  On"  L.  B.  Marshall 

Chorus — "In  the  Moonlight"  Rev.  J.  Troutbeck 

Invocation  Rev.  Wm.  Foulkes 

Piano  Solo — "Sonntagsmorgen  auf  Glion"  Bendel 

Mary  May. 

Essay — "A  Kansas  Author"  Rose  Levin 

Essay — "Our  Legacy  from  Folk  Songs"  Grace  Werntz 
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Vocal  Solo — "Little  One  a-Crying"  Oley  Speaks 

"The  Summer  Wind"  Harris 

Rose  Levin. 

Essay — "Bird  Songs"  Nellie  Walters 

Reading — The  Trial  Scene  from  "Jean  Valjean"  Anna  Reckord 

Essay — "One  Thing  that  Japan  Needs"  Mary  May 

Vocal  Solo — "In  May  Time"  Oley  Speaks 

"A  Memory"  Park 

Nellie  Walters. 

Oration — "The  Modern  Jew — a  Victory"  Martha  Cook 

Reading — "College  Oil  Cans"  McGuire 

Charles  McNew. 

Piano  Solo — "Senta's  Ballad"  (Flying  Dutchman)  Wagner-Liszt 

Grace  Werntz. 

Address  to  Class  C.  L.  Brokaw 

Presentation  of  Diplomas. 
Benediction. 


GRADUATES  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Rose  Levin.  Mary  May. 

Nellie  Walters. 

GRADUATES    FROM    TWO-YEAR    POSTGRADUATE  COURSE. 

Anna  Reckord.  Grace  Werntz. 

Martha  Cook.  Charles  McNew. 

ADULT  BLIND. 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  for  the  adult  blind  is  a  serious 
one.  Many  do  not  know  how  to  work,  thus  being  men  only  in 
stature,  and  those  who  do  rarely  find  it  possible  to  equip  and 
maintain  a  place  for  work.  The  state  is  not  released  from 
obligation  to  such  until  some  place  has  been  provided  wherein 
the  willing  but  handicapped  citizen  can  secure  a  man's  right  to 
a  man's  work  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  he  may  eat  the 
bread  of  self-respect.  There  are  at  present  four  plans  in  opera- 
tion in  this  country. 

1.  Leave  the  blind  to  deal  with  their  own  handicap.  This  we 
believe  to  be  an  injustice  to  the  individual. 

2.  Provide  a  trades  building  operated  by  a  commission  or 
board.  This  is  so  expensive  that  it  is  practically  prohibitive 
except  in  places  where  it  exists  as  the  result  of  unusual  and 
extensive  bequests. 

3.  Open  summer  terms  in  the  regular  schools  for  blind. 
This  necessitates  the  expense  of  running  all  the  year  at  the 
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regular  rate  and  adds  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  adults  to 
incur  the  expense  of  entering  and  leaving  the  school  for  the 
short  time  afforded  them  for  work. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  plan  is  the  one  that  has  been  long 
used  by  several  states  and  seems  to  be  the  only  feasible  one, 
as  it  yields  most  profit  for  the  money  invested.  This  plan  is 
to  equip  a  special  trades  building  and  operate  it  in  connection 
with  the  regular  School.  This  shop  is  placed  under  a  manager. 
The  worker  lives  where  he  pleases  in  the  city  and  enters  the 
shop  for  regular  work.  The  products  are  sold  from  the  shop 
and  the  worker  receives  all  above  the  actual  cost  of  material. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  shop  would  be  much  lessened 
by  having  it  in  connection  with  the  regular  school,  as  the  books 
could  be  kept  by  the  steward  and  the  oversight  of  the  work  in 
the  shop  assigned  to  the  regular  industrial  teacher. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS. 

I  know  of  no  school  for  the  blind  whose  teachers  receive 
such  low  salaries  as  those  paid  in  the  Kansas  school.  In- 
struction of  the  blind  is  difficult,  and  it  needs  teachers  of  skill, 
learning  and  experience.  It  is  not  right  to  ask  people  to  ac- 
cept these  positions  for  a  salary  below  that  given  in  many  of 
our  country  schools.  Additional  teachers  should  be  employed, 
especially  in  the  industrial  department,  so  that  more  individual 
instruction  may  be  given.  Our  school  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  other  schools  in  the  development  of  its  industrial  depart- 
ment. Other  schools  have  ironing,  domestic  science  and  weav- 
ing for  the  girls  and  more  diversified  industries  for  the  boys. 
We  are  not  able  to  develop  this  department  on  account  of  lack 
of  room.  We  therefore  recommend  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  a  trades  and  industrial  building. 

The  children's  dormitories  and  sitting  rooms  are  inade- 
quately furnished  and  some  remodling  should  be  done.  Other 
improvements  should  be  made  and  equipment  furnished,  such 
as  a  fence  about  the  grounds,  partial  new  equipment  for  the 
laundry,  a  new  vegetable  cellar,  new  musical  instruments, 
maps,  typewriters,  globes,  etc.  A  good  basement  room  can  be 
made  in  the  school  building  by  excavating  under  the  same. 
This  should  be  done,  to  furnish  space  for  gymnasium  equip- 
ment. The  plumbing  and  heating  system  of  the  main  building 
should  be  remodeled. 
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The  above  recommendations  could  be  carried  out  and  the 
school  maintained  with  these  additional  appropriations: 

New  plumbing  and  heating  system  and  remodeling    $3,800 

Fence  and  grading  grounds    1,000 

Laundry  machinery  and  supplies    500 

Trades  and  industrial  building    20,000 

Painting    500 

Vegetable  cellar   1,000 

Musical  instruments    1,000 

Maps,  typewriters,  globes,  etc   1,000 

Furnishing  and  remodeling    800 

Excavation  and  gymnasium  equipment   1,200 

Circulating  library  and  books    500 

Increase  of  salary  schedule    1,800 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  following- 
for  courtesies  extended  to  us :  To  Prof.  Carl  Busch  for  compli- 
mentary tickets  to  the  school  for  afternoon  programs  given 
by  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  May,  1909,  and  May, 
1910.  Also,  for  complimentary  tickets  to  hear  the  great  Rus- 
sian pianist,  Josef  Lehvinne.  To  Mr.  U.  L.  Means  for  compli- 
mentary tickets  to  hear  Madam  Julia  Rive- King.  To  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  for  free  transportation 
in  special  car  to  Convention  Hall  for  several  programs  given 
there.  To  a  friend  for  a  term  of  private  voice  lessons  with 
one  of  the  city's  best  teachers  to  a  graduate  of  1910. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  general  statistics, 
the  financial  tables,  the  physician's  report  and  general  in- 
formation following  this  report.  To  the  officers,  teachers  and 
employees  who  have  cooperated  to  make  the  two  school  years 
successful  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  loyal  and 
efficient  service.  To  you,  Honorable  Board,  I  wish  to  extend 
grateful  thanks  for  wise  counsel,  for  manifold  suggestions, 
and  for  cordial  sympathy  in  our  relations  as  Board  and  super- 
intendent. Very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Hall,  Superintendent. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


Board  of  Control,  Topeka,  Kan.: 

Gentlemen — A  report  of  my  work  here  during  the  last  two  years  is 
necessarily  very  brief  because  of  the  small  amount  of  sickness  we  have 
had.  A  tabulation  of  our  cases  is  nearly  impossible,  most  of  them  being 
of  minor  importance  and  perfect  records  impracticable.    The  term  of 

1908-  '09  brought  two  sporadic  cases  of   diphtheria   and  the  term  of 

1909-  '10  two  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  but  the  hearty  cooperation  of  our 
superintendent  and  his  assistants  in  a  quick  and  rigid  quarantine  pre- 
vented an  epidemic,  so  liable  in  an  institution  such  as  ours  in  a  big  city. 
Recent  analysis  of  the  institution's  water  supply  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  reveals  a  remarkably  perfect  condition — fifty  bacteria  to  the  cubic 
centimeter  is  shown  in  their  report — being  the  purest  water  in  the  city; 
other  sources  of  supply  show  many  thousand  germs  to  the  cubic  centi- 
meter. Considering  the  average  physique  of  the  pupils  our  report  is 
very  favorable,  but  I  would,  with  your  permission,  strongly  urge  a  better 
balance  between  mental  and  physical  development  at  the  school.  More 
gymnastic  and  outdoor  exercise  under  skilled  direction  would  be  my 
strongest  recommendation  for  your  consideration. 

Very  respectfully, 

Hugh  Wilkinson,  Physician. 


Twin  Girls,  School  for  the  Blind. 
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HISTORICAL. 


The  first  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1866. 
The  9.6  acres  of  ground  were  given  the  state  by  the  city  of 
Wyandotte,  now  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

The  school  was  organized  October  7,  1867,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  nine  pupils. 

The  cost  of  first  building  was  $20,000. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is: 

Main  building   ,  $73,000  00 

School  building    30,000  00 

Hospital    6,000  00 

Teachers'  cottage   2,500  00 

Industrial  building   7,500  00 

Laundry  and  boiler  room.  .7   13,000  00 

Barn  and  coal  sheds   3,500  00 

Coal  sheds    500  00 

Value  of  grounds    20,000  00 


The  grounds  contain  9.6  acres.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  since  the  organization  is  643. 

The  superintendents  of  the  school  since  its  organization,  in 
1867,  with  term  of  office : 


Col.  Allen  Buckner,  1889  to  1891.*     W.  B.  Hall,  1906  to  . 

Lapier  Williams,  1891  to  1893. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sawyer,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Kansas 
School  for  the  Blind,  died  February  27,  1910,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  years.  Captain  Sawyer  came  to  Wyandotte 
county  when  Kansas  City  was  a  mere  village  and  spent  his  en- 
tire life  a  resident  of  the  city.  He  has  been  retired  for  about 
fifteen  years,  but  has  kept  an  interest  in  the  city's  affairs  and 
been  associated  with  its  business  interests.  He  was  superin- 
tendent from  1867  to  1869. 

*  Deceased. 


Total 


$156,000  00 


W.  H.  Sawyer,  1867  to  1869.* 
W.  W.  Updegraff,  1869  to  1871* 


W.  G.  Todd,  1893  to  1895. 
Geo.  H.  Miller,  1895  to  1897.* 
W.  H.  Toothaker,  1897  to  1899. 
Lapier  Williams,  1899  to  1906. 


Jno.  D.  Parker,  1871  to  1874. 
Geo.  H.  Miller,  1874  to  1889. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  is  a  school  of  learning 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  the  state.  It  is  in  no 
sense  a  home  or  retreat  for  infirm  or  aged  blind,  nor  is  it  a 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  special  diseases  of  the  eye,  but 
is  educational  in  all  its  phases.  It  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  school  to  give  to  the  blind  youth  of  the  state  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  literary  work  and  also  to  equip  them  in  the  art  of 
music  and  industrial  pursuits,  so  that  they  can  become  inde- 
pendent and  useful  members  of  any  community. 

The  institution  is  beautifully  located  on  the  summit  of  a 
gently  sloping  hill  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  parts  of  the 
city.  It  is  easily  accessible  from  the  Union  Station,  as  one 
boarding  a  westbound  Fifth  street  car  at  the  Union  Station 
and  leaving  it  at  Eleventh  and  Minnesota  avenue  can  reach 
the  school  without  transfer.  The  buildings  face  on  Eleventh 
street  and  are  one  block  north  of  Minnesota  avenue.  The  loca- 
tion affords  the  pupils  the  quiet  of  a  suburban  home  and  yet 
places  them  in  easy  reach  of  the  city's  privileges. 

The  institution  is  under  the  management  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control,  and  all  pupils  are  eligible  to  enter  the  school 
who,  after  filling  required  blanks,  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Board.  No  tuition  is  charged  to  pupils  living  within  the  limits 
of  the  state.  Parents  or  guardians  are  required  to  furnish 
their  children  with  sufficient  clothing  of  a  good,  comfortable 
grade  to  admit  of  necessary  changes,  and  to  defray  their  trav- 
eling and  other  minor  expenses.  Should  the  child  be  without 
parent  or  guardian,  or  should  the  parent  or  guardian  be 
unable  to  furnish  the  beforementioned  articles,  then  the  law 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county  in  which  the  child  resides  to 
provide  for  him. 

Each  child  upon  entering  the  school  should  be  supplied  with 
the  following: 

&  BOYS. 

Two  suits  of  clothes.  Two  pairs  of  suspenders. 

Two  extra  pairs  of  pants.  One  tooth  brush. 

Six  pairs  of  socks.  One  clothes  brush. 

Four  shirts.  One  comb. 

Two  suits  of  summer  underwear.  One  hair  brush. 

Two  suits  of  winter  underwear.  One  hat. 

Three  pairs  of  shoes  (good).  One  cap. 

Six  handkerchiefs.  One  overcoat. 
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GIRLS. 


Two  woolen  dresses. 
Two  cotton  dresses. 
One.  white  dress. 
One  lawn  dress. 

One  Mother  Hubbard  (for  bathing) 

Four  aprons. 

Three  nightdresses. 

Two  suits  of  summer  underwear. 

Two  suits  of  winter  underwear. 

Two  dark  skirts. 


Two  light  skirts. 
Six  pairs  stockings. 
Six  handkerchiefs. 
One  wrap. 
One  hat. 
Rubbers. 

Three  pairs  shoes  (good) . 

One  tooth  brush. 

One  clothes  brush. 

One  comb  and  one  hair  brush. 


Every  article  should  be  plainly  marked  before  the  child 
leaves  home,  and  all  partly  worn  clothing  should  be  put  in  the 
best  of  repair  before  being  sent. 

Letters  to  parents  are  written  for  those  who  cannot  write 
for  themselves,  and  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness  word  will 
be  sent  at  once  by  letter  or  telegram  to  parent  or  guardian; 
it  being  the  desire  of  the  management  that  those  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  children  shall  be  kept  informed  as  to  their 
welfare. 

All  regular  pupils  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  school  term  and  remain  during  the  year,  unless  pre- 
vented by  illness  or  by  some  cause  which  in  the  judgment  of 
the  superintendent  shall  be  sufficient  for  a  leave  of  absence. 

Children  admitted  to  the  school  are  under  the  care  of  the 
state,  and  no  interference  with  plans  devised  for  their  educa- 
tion and  welfare  will  be  permitted.  All  pupils  must  be  taken 
from  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  school  term,  no  pupils  being 
kept  at  the  school  during  the  summer  vacation.  Persons 
bringing  pupils  to  the  institution  or  visiting  them  cannot  be 
provided  with  board  or  lodging. 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala. 
J.  H.  Johnson,  principal. 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala.  F.  Manning,  superin- 
tendent. 

Alabama  School  for  Negro  Deaf  Mutes  and  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala.  J.  S. 
Graves,  superintendent. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  S.  D.  Lucas,  superin- 
tendent. 

California  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Berkeley,  Cal.  W. 
Wilkinson,  principal. 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
W.  K.  Argo,  superintendent. 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Conn.  G.  A.  Marshall,  super- 
intendent. 

Florida  School  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  A.  H. 
Walker,  president. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,*  Mason,  Ga.    G.  F.  Oliphant,  principal. 
Idaho  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Boise  City,  Idaho.    Paul  Martin,  super- 
intendent. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111.  G.  W.  Jones,  Superin- 
tendent. 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  George  S.  Wilson,  super- 
intendent. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa.  George  D.  Eaton,  superin- 
tendent. 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  W.  B.  Hall,  superin- 
tendent. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,*  Louisville,  Ky. 

B.  B.  Huntoon,  superintendent. 
Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  La.    W.  W.  Bynum, 

superintendent. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,*  Baltimore,  Md.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  super- 
intendent. 

Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
Mass.    E.  E.  Allen,  director. 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw,  Mich.  S.  S. 
Judd,  superintendent. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich.  Clarence  E.  Holmes,  super- 
intendent. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn.  J.  J.  Dow,  superin- 
tendent. 


*  Has  a  department  for  the  colored  blind. 
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Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Jackson,  Miss.  W.  S.  Sims,  M.  D.r 
superintendent. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  S.  M.  Green,  superin- 
tendent. 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Boulder,  Mont.  L.  E.  Milligan, 
superintendent. 

Nebraska  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  Neb.  N.  C.  Abbott, 
superintendent. 

New  Mexico  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Alamagordo,  N.  M.  R.  R.  Pratt, 
superintendent. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Everett  B.  Tewks- 
bury,  principal. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Dr.  C.  A.  Hamil- 
ton, superintendent. 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,*  Raleigh,  N.  C.  John  E. 
Ray,  principal. 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  Bathgate,  N.  Dak.  B.  P.  Chappie, 
superintendent. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  0.  Edward  M.  VanCleave, 
superintendent. 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Fort  Gibson,  Okla.  George  W.  Bruce, 
president. 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Ore.    E.  T.  Moore,  superintendent. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 
O.  H.  Burritt,  superintendent. 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind,* 
Cedar  Springs,  S.  C.    N.  F.  Walker,  principal. 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  Gary,  S.  Dak.  Lelia  M.  Curl,  superin- 
tendent. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,*  Nashville,  Tenn.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  super- 
intendent. 

Texas  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Tex.  S.  M.  Bralley,  superin- 
tendent. 

Texas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  (colored),  Austin,  Tex.  H.  S. 
Thompson,  superintendent. 

Utah  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah.  Frank  M.  Driggs,  superin- 
tendent. 

Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  of  the 

Blind,  Staunton,  Va.    W.  A.  Bowles,  principal. 
Virginia  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Wm.  C.  Ritter,  superintendent. 
Washington  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash.    Geo.  H.  Mullin, 

principal. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburg,  Pa.    Thos.  S. 

McAloney,  superintendent. 
West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Romney,  W.  Va.    Jas.  S. 

Rucker,  principal. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis.  J.  T.  Brown,  superin- 
tendent. 


*  Has  a  department  for  the  colored  blind. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS  -  PUPILS. 


TABLE  No.  1.    Movement  of  population. 


1909. 

1910. 

Boys : 

Former  pupils  admitted  September  1  

21 
4 
19 

3 

29 
2 
9 
3 

Former  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  

47 

43 

Girls : 

39 
2 
7 
3 

42 
6 
2 
1 

New  pupils  admitted  September  1  

Former  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  *.  

51 

51 

Boys : 

4 

43 

6 
37 

Remaining  

Totals  

47 

43 

Girls : 

Suspended    

Left  school  for  cause  

4 
47 

8 
43 

Totals  

51 

51 

Average  attendance : 

41.7 
46 

38.38 
47.27 

Girls  

Totals  

87.7 

85.65 
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TABLE  No.  2.   Attendance  by  counties. 


Counties. 

1908-'09. 

1909-'I0. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Allen 

0 

Q 
O 

3 

0 

3 

3 

Atchison 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Bourbon 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Brown 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

Butler 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

ChautauQua 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

t 

Cherokee 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Clay- 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Cloud 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Crawford 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Decatur 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Dickinson 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Douglas 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Ellsworth 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Franklin 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Harper 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Jackson 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Jefferson 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

5 

Jewell 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Kearny 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Kiowa 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Kingman 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

5 

1 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

McPherson 

1 

5 

6 

0 

5 

5 

M^on  tgomery 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

o 

1 

o 

1 

I 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Riley  

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 

5 

1 

3 

4 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Wilson  

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

10 

13 

23 

8 

14 

22 

Totals  

47 

51 

98 

43 

51 

94 
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Boys. 


Girls. 


Name. 


Adams,  Henry  

Applegate,  Wayne.. 

Barlow,  Grover  

Binkley,  Ernest  

Boone,  Harley  

Brown,  William 

Cahill,  Earl  

Cass,  George  

Chapman,  Fred  

Donavant,  Pablo. . . . 

Downs,  Lionel  

Dry,  Walter  

Gibbs,  Donald  

Gilson,  Claude  

Hansbarger,  Lucian 

Hatfield.  Floyd  

Hincher.  William. . . 
Hughbanks,  Leroy. . 

Hurley,  Guy  

Kempley,  Earl  

Kirby.  Osborne  

Lewis,  Attie  

Malone,  Otto  

Mansfield,  Leslie.... 
McKitrick,  William. 
McMains,  Winton  . . 

McNew,  Charles  

Newell,  Harry  

Newell,  George  

Pasco,  Even  

Pracht,  Otto  

Proctor,  Ernest  

Randall,  Hugh  

Redger,  Ernest  

Rudrow.  Samuel  

Shukers,  Burton  

Snyder,  George  

Snyder,  Howard  

Spreen,  Fred  

Terrell,  Andrew  

Timma,  Fred  

Van  Zant,  Leslie  

Van  Zant,  Lester. . . 

Voneida,  John  

Wantland,  Hobart.. 

Wantland,  Fred  

Weller,  Bruce  

West,  Rowan  

Wilson,  Arthur  

Wussow,  Emil  

Zimmerman,  Perry. 


County. 


Name. 


Dickinson. 

Decatur. 

Brown. 

Sedgwick. 

Labette. 

Wyandotte. 

Jefferson. 

Jackson. 

Douglas. 

Cherokee. 

Crawford. 

Neosho. 

Labette. 

Sedgwick. 

Phillips. 

Wyandotte. 

Harper. 

Sedgwick. 

Atchison. 

Douglas. 

Cherokee. 

Chase. 

Wyandotte. 

Bourbon. 

Osage. 

Wyandotte. 

Montgomery. 

Cloud. 

Labette. 

Butler. 

McPherson. 

Wilson. 

Shawnee. 

Saline. 

Washington. 
Cloud. 
Jefferson. 
Labette. 

Brown. 
Franklin. 

Wyandotte. 

Sedgwick. 

Wyandotte. 

Kiowa. 


Allaire.  Nora  

Andruss,  Gertrude.. 
Beauchamp,  Mina  . 

Bissell,  Pearl  

Carpenter,  Mary  

Chamberlain,  Fleda. 

Cole,  Nora  

Collins,  Bessie  

Cook,  Martha  

Cooley,  Glaydsia  

Cox,  May  

Dodson,  Madeline. . . 

Downs,  Wilma  

Dugan,  Hannah  

Eklund,  Vonda  

Ertel,  Nina  

Fairfax,  Karmyl  

Finney,  Fern  

Geiser,  Rosa  

Goering.  Matilda  

Hamilton,  Cecile  

Hedberg,  Minnie. . . . 
Higgins,  Madelene. . 

Howard,  Edith  

Hubbard,  Ada  

Hughbanks,  Nellie.. 

Johnson,  Verna  

Keefer.  Ruie  

Levin,  Rose  

Link,  Quindaro  

Louthan,  Vivian  

Lynch,  Carrie  

May,  Mary  

McClure,  Winifred.. 

McCoy,  Lucille  

McDonald,  Kathleen 

McMains,  Julia  

McMains,  Junia  

Pickett.  Lola  

Reckord,  Anna  

Rickert,  Ruby  

Roberts,  Lizzie  

Rollins,  Mary  

Schinke.  Lillian  

Snyder,  Emma  

Stewart,  Clara  

Stephenson,  Julia. . . 

Stevens,  Elsie  

Townley,  Bessie  

Vanderhoff,  Flora  . . 

Walters,  Nellie  

Werntz.  Grace  

Wicks,  Osee  

Wilson,  Ruth  

Zerger,  Martha  

Zerger,  Katie  


County. 


Allen. 

Phillips. 
Nemaha. 
Chautauqua. 

Butler. 

Leavenworth. 

Ellsworth. 

Shawnee. 

Wyandotte. 

Kingman. 

Cherokee. 

Wyandotte. 

Jefferson. 

Wyandotte. 

Butler. 

Shawnee. 

McPherson. 

Saline. 

Clay. 

Wyandotte. 

Lyon. 

Harper. 

Pottawatomie. 

McPherson. 

Atchison. 

Wyandotte. 

Shawnee. 

Riley. 

Jefferson. 

Kearny. 

Cherokee. 

Bourbon. 

Wyandotte. 

Washington. 

Jewell. 

Wyandotte. 

Saline. 

Allen. 

Shawnee. 

McPherson. 

Wyandotte. 

Labette. 

Wyandotte. 

Franklin. 

Douglas. 

Sedgwick. 

McPherson. 
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STEWARD'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Control,  Topeka,  Kan.: 

Gentlemen— In  compliance  with  the  law  I  herewith  submit  my  report 
for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1910,  being  tables  1  to  9,  inclusive. 

Respectfully,  Jessie  Downing,  Steward. 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  No.  1.  Appropriations. 


Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1909. 

Year  ending 
June  30. 1910. 

Salaries  and  wages : 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year  

$13,055  00 
13,053  48 

$1  52 

$13,100  00 
13,099  04 

TTy"ioytiot"iH £>f\  Vin  1  o  n       .Tutip  SO 

Maintenance  and  repairs : 

$12,000  00 
11,998  83 

<J>1  1 1 

$12,000  00 
11,999  90 

$0  10 

TT                    ,     ,  ,     ,              T  Qn 

Standpipe  or  elevated  tank : 

$3,158  79 
3,130  09 

TT                   A    A  U    1              T  On 

Fire  escapes  and  fire  protection  : 

$3,445  60 
2,578  55 

3>ob<  Uo 

TT                    J    J  1~    1               T  OA 

Porches : 

$984  75 
984  62 

$0  13 

$1,200  00 
1,200  00 

New  engine  and  generator  : 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year  

$1,793  00 
1,775  23 

$17  77 

Painting : 

$500  00 
499  58 

$0  42 

Musical  instruments : 

$500  00 
465  00 

$35  00 

Maps,  typewriters,  etc. : 

$500  00 
261  00 

$239  00 

Recapitulation : 

$34,437  14 
33,520  80 

$916  34 

$27,800  00 
27,524  52 

$275  48 
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TABLE  No.  2.   Maintenance  contingent  fund. 


Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1909. 

Year  ending 
June  30, 1910. 

Cash  in  hands  of  superintendent  

$250  00 

$250  00 

TABLE  No.  3.   Salary  revolving  fund. 

Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30.  1909. 

Year  ending 
June  30, 1910. 

$100  00 
100  00 

$100  00 
100  00 

TABLE  No.  5.    Purchase  and  issue  of  stores  for  biennial  period,  including  ordinary  repairs, 
maintenance  and  repairs  fund. 

Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30.  1909. 

Year  ending 
June  30. 1910. 

Stores  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  beginning  of  year: 

$146  44 
336  88 

5,746  43 
4,961  84 
1,086  78 

$12,278  37 

$124  16 
554  20 

5,938  21 
4,409  32 
1,592  12 

$12,618  01 

Purchased  and  paid  for  during  the  year: 

Property,  not  including  repairs  

Totals  to  be  accounted  for  

Issued  during  the  year: 

$5,768  71 
4,744  52 
1,086  78 

124  16 
554  20 

$12,278  37 

$5,919  93 
4,517  04 
1,592  12 

142  44 
446  48 

$12,618  01 

Remaining  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  end  of  year: 

TABLE  No.  6.     Receipts  and  disbursements  of  fees. 

Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1909. 

Year  ending 
June  30, 1910. 

Unexpended  balance  at  beginning  of  year  

Received  and  remitted  to  treasurer  of  Board,  sale  of  sundries  

$1,108  57 
643  05 

$1,751  62 

$1,114  85 
941  45 

$2,056  30 

$139  39 

497  38 
1,114  85 

$1,751  62 

Totals  accounted  for  

$1,110  26 
846  98 
99  06 

$2,056  30 

TABLE  No.  7.  Coal. 

Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1909. 

Year  ending 
June  30, 1910. 

$887  97 
1,413  50 

$2,301  47 

$1,029  97 
1,828  50 

$2,858  47 
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TABLE  No.  9.   Total  cost  per  capita. 


Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30.  1909. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1910. 

Average  number  of  pupils 

87.7 

85.65 

Based  on  appropriations  used: 

$13,053  48 
11.998  83 

$25,052  31 
285  66 

$13,099  04 
11.999  90 

$25,098  94 
293  04 

Totals  

Based  on  issues: 

Salaries  and  wages 

$13,053  48 
11.807  47 

$24,860  95 
283  48 

$13,099  04 
12,029  09 

$25,128  13 
293  38 

Maintenance  and  repairs  

Totals  

Per  capita  cost  based  on  issues 

Fees  used: 

For  maintenance 

$24,860  95 
139  39 

$25,128  13 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements  

1.110  26 
1,828  50 
1.029  97 
71  95 

$29,168  81 
340  55 

Coal  used  from  Penitentiary 

1,413  50 
887  97 
73  67 

$27,375  48 
312  14 

Totals  

$27,375  48 
643  05 

$26,732  43 
304  81 

$29,168  81 
941  45 

$28,227  36 
328  79 

Fees  collected  and  remitted  

Actual  cost  of  support  

Actual  per  capita  cost  to  taxpayers  

Tuning  Department,  School  for  the  Blind. 
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TABLE  No.  10.   Matron's  report  of  manufactures  and  repairs  in  the  sewing  room  and  girls' 
industrial  department  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1910. 


Articles. 

Manu- 
factured. 

Repaired. 

1 

32 

1 

100 
71 
2 

96 

Bibs 

73 
1 

DO 

40 
24 
105 
194 

7 
75 
36 
6 
4 
97 
10 
106 

Quilts  

3 

43 

Sheets  

379 
120 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Control: 

Gentlemen— I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  consideration  the 
eighteenth  biennial  report  of  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind. 

HEALTH  OF  PUPILS. 

There  have  been  no  deaths  in  the  School  during  the  biennium,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  better  than  for  several  years.  We 
think  this  condition  in  a  measure  is  due  to  the  interest  awakened  in  outdoor 
play  and  to  the  lengthened  periods  of  gymnasium  and  field  exercises  taken 
by  all  pupils  in  regular  gymnasium  suits  and  followed  by  a  daily  shower 
bath. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS. 

The  sanitary  conditions  are  good.  The  ventilation  has  been  much  im- 
proved during  the  biennium.  Transoms  have  been  placed  above  many  doors, 
the  old  flues  formerly  used  to  conduct  indirect  heat  have  been  arranged  as 
ventilation  flues,  and  with  the  aid  of  skylight  ventilators  on  third  floor  the 
entire  main  building  is  now  in  very  good  condition  with  regard  to  ventila- 
tion. The  common  drinking  cup  has  been  dispensed  with  and  four  sanitary 
drinking  fountains  installed,  two  in  the  main  building  and  two  in  the  school 
building.  The  common  wiping  towel  has  also  been  displaced,  and  each  child 
has  his  own  individual  towel  in  a  place  easily  accessible.  The  bath  and 
toilet  rooms  for  the  pupils  have  also  been  equipped  with  sanitary  liquid  soap 
dishes.  This  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  blind  people,  and  pre- 
vents the  spread  of  skin  diseases.  The  toilet  rooms  in  the  girls'  side  of  the 
main  building  have  been  rearranged,  which,  with  new  equipment,  has  im- 
proved them  very  much.    The  water  supply  is  excellent. 

FIRE  DRILL. 

Starting  with  all  the  pupils  in  their  dormitories,  the  building  can  be 
emptied  in  forty-five  seconds,  if  all  use  the  fire  escapes.  If  part  of  the 
pupils  use  the  fire  escapes  and  others  use  the  stairways,  the  building  can 
be  emptied  in  less  time. 

PROGRESS  OF  PUPILS. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  steady 
and  satisfactory.  The  number  of  failures  to  pass  grade  or  do  acceptable 
work  is  small.  t 

PRACTICAL  EFFICIENCY  OF  PUPILS. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  public  in  general  to  understand  how  much  the  sight- 
less can  really  accomplish  in  a  practical  way.  During  the  biennium  the  girls 
have  manufactured  76  pillow  cases,  68  aprons,  21  sheets,  194  towels,  24  nap- 
kins, 17  curtains,  17  bibs.  In  addition  to  this  they  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  work,  as  indicated  in  other  parts  of  this  report.  The  boys  have  manu- 
factured sloyd  articles,  ropes,  nets,  hammocks,  caned  chairs  for  the  School, 
and  made  840  dozen  brooms,  which  we  have  sold  to  the  other  state  institu- 

(3) 
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tions.  The  boys  have  also  kept  our  pianos  tuned  and  repaired.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  learn  that  our  girls  are  more  skillful  in  household  tasks,  more 
willing  to  undertake  a  difficult  work  and  happier  in  all  things  because  of 
their  training  here.  That  our  boys,  especially  some  of  our  recent  graduates, 
are  following  trades  learned  here  with  marked  success— some  as  broom 
makers,  some  as  salesmen  and  several  as  piano  tuners  and  repairers. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  PLAY  EQUIPMENT. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  slanting  ground  upon  which  the  school  is 
located  is  not  suited  for  field  and  outdoor  gymnasium  work,  we  have  made 
records  of  many  of  our  pupils'  efforts.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
records  made : 

Class  A— Boys  16  years  and  over. 

Standing  broad  jump: 

Rank  1.    George  Snyder   9  feet  2  inches. 

Rank  2.    Wayne  Applegate   8  feet  5  inches. 

Rank  3.    Walter  Dry   8  feet  4  inches. 

Chinning : 

Rank  1.    George  Snyder   29  times. 

Rank  2.    Claude  Gilson   22  times. 

Rank  3.    Frank  Ball  . . ,   20  times. 

75-yard  dash : 

George  Snyder  *   9  seconds. 

Wayne  Applegate   9  seconds. 

Walter  Dry   9  seconds. 

Class  B—Boys  H  years  and  under  16  years. 

Standing  broad  jump : 

Rank  1.    Burton  Shukers   7  feet  2  inches. 

Rank  2.    Hobart  Wantland   6  feet  8  inches. 

Rank  3.    Donald  Gibbs  5  feet  4  inches. 

Chinning : 

Rank  1.    Hobart  Wantland   15  times. 

Rank  2.    Paul  Newman    12  times. 

Rank  3.    Fred  Timma    12  times. 

60-yard  dash : 

Rank  1.    Hobart  Wantland   8  seconds. 

Rank  2.    Burton  Shukers   8.4  seconds. 

Rank  3.    George  Newell   9.6  seconds. 

Class  G—Boys  12  years  and  under  1U  years. 

Standing  broad  jump : 

Rank  1.    Harold  Andrews    6  feet  11  inches. 

Rank  2.    Arthur  Wilson   6  feet. 

Rank  3.    Harley  Boone   5  feet  7  inches. 

50  yard  dash : 

Rank  1.    Harold  Andrews    6.6  seconds. 

Rank  2.    Arthur  Wilson   7.6  seconds. 

Rank  3.    Harley  Boone   8  seconds. 

Class  D—Boys  under  12  years. 

Standing  broad  jump: 

Rank  1.    Walter  Daniels   3  feet  7  inches. 

Rank  2.    Richard  Doolin   3  feet  6  inches. 

Rank  3.    Joe  Wheaton   3  feet  1  inch. 

40-yard  dash : 

Walter  Daniels    8  6  seconds. 

Joe  Wheaton   10  seconds. 
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These  records  were  made  with  a  view  of  entering  our  School  in  the 
National  Athletic  Association  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind.  Sixteen  schools 
participate  in  this  contest.  Trained  physical  directors  are  employed  in  the 
eastern  schools.  Where  tried,  the  new  play  policy  for  the  blind  has  resulted 
in  a  diminution  of  sickness  and  an  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  school 
work.  In  the  Kentucky^  school,  with  trained  physical  directors  to  conduct 
gymnasium  and  field  work,  there  has  been  practically  no  sickness  among 
the  pupils  for  the  past  two  years.  The  need  among  the  blind  for  such 
training  is  even  greater  than  for  public-school  pupils.  We  recommend 
sufficient  appropriation  to  employ  trained  physical  directors  for  our  School 
and  an  appropriation  of  $1000  to  be  used  in  leveling  and  equipping  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  ground  for  an  athletic  field.  The  present  arrange- 
ments are  wholly  inadequate  on  account  of  the  uneven  and  sloping  surface 
of  the  grounds. 

SPECIAL  DAYS  AND  PROGRAMS. 

Special  programs  suitable  for  the  days  upon  which  they  occur,  such  as 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Kansas  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Arbor  Day, 
etc.,  are  given  by  the  pupils,  and  prove  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  One 
general  school  program  and  one  commencement  program  are  given  each 
year,  to  which  the  public  is  invited. 

PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  considering  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  the  problem  of  their  higher 
education  is  a  very  important  one,  and  is  receiving  much  attention  from 
men  who  have  studied  the  question  from  every  angle. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  should  and  does  lay  the  foundation  for  an  edu- 
cation, securing  to  the  pupils  who  attend  a  mastery  of  the  special  devices 
necessary  to  obtain  knowledge.  However,  after  having  mastered  these 
devices  and  received  several  years'  training  here,  I  think  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  induce  our  pupils  to  acquire  a  higher  education 
among  seeing  people.  As  it  is  among  the  sighted  that  they  must  succeed 
or  fail,  they  ought  not  to  postpone  entering  the  seeing  world  until  maturity. 
Yet  so  long  as  there  is  no  provision  made  to  enable  them  to  enter  schools 
of  higher  learning,  even  the  capable  and  ambitious  ones,  who  might  gain 
prominence  and  honor  and  serve  as  powerful  incentives  to  their  less  gifted 
fellows,  return  year  after  year  to  the  easy,  sheltered  life  of  this  School, 
thus  putting  off  grappling  with  the  problem  which  they  must  sooner  or  later 
face— that  is,  to  find  a  way  to  circumvent  the  limitations  which  blindness  ine- 
vitably imposes  upon  them.  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  the  policy 
of  New  York  state  be  given  your  careful  consideration.  By  the  terms  of  the 
New  York  law  a  graduate  of  the  state  school,  on  recommendation  of  the 
managing  board,  is  given  $300  per  annum  out  of  the  state  treasury  to  pay 
for  a  reader  for  him.  This  bill  must  be  approved  by  the  president  of  the 
college,  who  certifies  to  the  attendance  and  the  acceptability  of  the  college 
work.  Such  a  4law  simply  furnishes  a  student  a  pair  of  eyes  and  places 
him  on  a  par  with  the  seeing  student.  The  enactment  of  such  a  law  would 
not  be  burdensome  to  the  state,  for  there  would  be  comparatively  few  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  It  would,  however,  have  a  great  inspirational  effect 
on  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  the  worthy  could  then  be  given  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  a  higher  education.  I  am  convinced  that  this  policy  would  work 
great  good  to  the  blind. 

I  feel  that  the  tendency  to  do  altogether  too  many  things  for  our  pupils, 
and  give  them  altogether  too  few  opportunities  to  learn  by  doing,  consti- 
tutes a  weakness  in  our  system  of  educating  the  blind  that  should  receive 
careful  consideration.  Some  are  deprived  of  the  home  tasks  that  wise 
parents  always  require  their  children  to  perform;  while  other,  who  through 
mistaken  kindness  have  been  shielded  to  their  own  hurt,  here  find  a  con- 
genial atmosphere  where  all  disagreeable  tasks  are  done  for  them.  There 
is  a  splendid  discipline  and  an  essential  development  to  strong  character  in 
being  made  responsible  for  certain  assigned  duties  necessary  for  the  general 
welfare,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  or  disagreeable  they  may  be.  At  pres- 
ent our  pupils  are  required  to  perform  the  following  tasks: 

All  pupils  must  make  their  own  beds.  The  younger  ones,  of  course,  need 
the  help  of  the  supervisor  for  some  time.  The  girls,  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher  of  sewing,  darn  their  own  stockings,  make  most  of  the  linen  re- 
quired in  the  household,  such  as  sheets,  pillow  slips,  tablecloths,  napkins, 
bibs,  tea  towels,  and  their  own  aprons  for  use  in  the  domestic  science  de- 
partment. The  larger  girls  all  have,  by  their  beds,  rugs  which  they  are 
required  to  keep  clean.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  divided  into  groups,  and 
each  group  or  set  of  monitors*required  to  see  that  all  sitting-room  furniture 
is  placed  in  proper  position  after  pupils  leave  the  rooms  for  study  or  at 
night.  Aside  from  making  their  own  beds,  the  boys  help  in  keeping  the 
broom  shop  in  order  and  taking  clothes  to  laundry.  All  time  not  required 
for  other  duties  is  given  in  the  broom  shop  by  the  boys  who  desire  extra 
employment.  There  are  other  duties  which  I  feel  our  pupils  might  profit- 
ably be  required  to  assume,  yet  I  am  compelled  to  withhold  these  helpful 
changes  because  of  circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control,  namely, 
retaining  my  present  teachers  if  I  increase  their  duties,  or  securing  addi- 
tional teachers  with  the  present  salary  shedule. 

When  dealing  with  a  limited  number  of  pupils  such  as  we  have  here  for 
a  period  of  years,  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  discover  the  peculiar  bent  of 
the  child's  mind  for  any  given  kind  of  work.  I  am  convinced  we  have  some 
pupils  who  are  not  able  to  secure  much  permanent  good  by  being  compelled 
to  complete  the  entire  high-school  course,  whereas  if  they  were  allowed  to 
follow  courses  planned  with  consideration  for  their  abilities  and  limitations 
the  results  would  be  far  more  satisfactory. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICE. 

Believing  that  true  education  embraces  the  development  of  our  threefold 
natures,  namely,  the  physical,  the  mental  and  the  moral,  effort  has  been 
made  to  inculcate  these  principles  of  morality  without  which  no  life  can  be 
called  a  success.  The  religious  teaching  in  the  School  is  nonsectarian,  but 
care  is  taken  to  teach  those  things  that  all  churches  agree  are  cardinal  and 
essential.  Chapel  exercises  are  held  during  the  week.  The  Sunday  exer- 
cises consist  of  Sunday  school  in  the  morning,  preaching  in  the  afternoon 
and  a  young  people's  meeting  in  the  evening.  The  Sunday  preaching  serv- 
ice has  been  conducted  the  past  two  years  by  Rev.  Wm.  Foulkes,  pastor  of 
the  Grandview  Presbyterian  church ;  Rev.  Clyde  Clay  Cissell,  pastor  of  the 
Washington  Avenue  Methodist  church;  Rev.  L.  G.  Morony,  pastor  of  St. 
Paul  Episcopal  church ;  Rev.  F.  G.  Beardsley,  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
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gational  church,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Pearson,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  Kansas 
City,  Kan.  These  men  have  been  pleased  to  bring  their  best  messages  to 
the  household  of  our  institution,  and  their  services  have  been  highly  satis- 
factory. 

THE  ADULT  BLIND. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  pages  23  and  24  in  our 
last  biennial  report.  The  case  of  the  person  who  becomes  blind  in  middle 
life  or  later  in  life  is  truly  pitiable.  The  first  shock  is  one  of  nervous,  and 
hence  physical,  prostration.  Later  the  question  arises,  What  can  I  do? 
We  have  numerous  letters  from  many  residents  of  Kansas  along  this  line. 
All  we  can  do  at  present  is  to  write  a  suggestive  letter,  send  an  alphabet 
sheet  and  furnish  a  few  other  helps.  During  the  biennium  our  school  has 
been  of  material  assistance  to  five  men  who  became  blind  late  in  life. 

Clifford  Barnes,  of  Atchison,  an  adult,  learned  the  broom  trade,  and  also 
learned  to  tie  hammocks  and^flynets.    He  reports  that  he  is  doing  well  now. 

L.  W.  Vertrees,  of  Kansas  City,  learned  the  same  trades. 

John  McAllister,  of  Topeka,  learned  the  same  trades.  He  is  running  a 
broom  shop  of  his  own  and  can  sell  more  brooms  than  he  can  make. 

J.  E.  Kemp,  of  Cottonwood  Falls,  learned  the  same  trades.  He  also  had 
his  eyes  operated  on  while  at  the  institution,  regaining  his  sight  in  one  eye. 
He  left  us  last  spring  very  happy. 

W.  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Hutchinson,  has  taken  part  of  a  year  in  tuning. 
He  has  also  learned  to  read  and  write  the  point  system  and  handle  the  type- 
writer with  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency. 

In  our  state  there  are  many  who  because  of  ignorance  of  the  School,  its 
scope  and  purpose,  do  not  come  to  us  as  early  as  they  ought.  And  because 
of  this  delay  they  remain  with  us  years  after  they  ought  to  be  out  in  the 
seeing  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  will  never  reach  the  ones  we  ought  to 
have  here  until  we  have  a  field  agent  such  as  is  found  so  helpful  in  the  Eastern 
schools.  With  all  their  matchless  equipment,  they  never  had  enough  pupils 
to  fill  their  schools  until  this  policy  was  adopted.  Now  they  have  long  wait- 
ing lists.  At  Overbrook,  Pa.,  a  blind,  one-armed  man,  who  was  entirely 
familiar  with  the  School,  its  purpose  and  policy,  was  sent  out  over  the  state 
to  find  all  eligible  blind  and  report  them  to  the  school  office.  He  was  also 
of  great  assistance  to  the  adult  blind  of  his  state  who  were  not  eligible  to 
the  School.    We  feel  that  more  should  be  done  for  the  adult  blind. 

STATISTICS  AS  TO  CAUSE  OF  BLINDNESS. 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  has  had  under  con- 
sideration for  the  past  two  years  the  preparation  of  a  blank  showing  the 
cause  of  blindness  of  all  pupils  in  our  free  residential  schools.  The  com- 
mittee having  this  work  in  charge  cooperated  with  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion of  New  York  to  draft  a  blank  that  would  be  complete  in  all  its  details. 
This  blank  has  been  completed,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  association  as  well 
as  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  that  all  schools  will  complete  these  statis- 
tics. I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  carry  out  this  work  during  the  next  year. 
These  statistics,  compiled  from  all  schools,  would  be  very  valuable  to  all 
societies  waging  campaigns  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
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PER  CAPITA  COST. 

In  comparing  the  financial  statements  of  the  last  two  biennial  reports 
with  former  reports,  it  would  seem  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution.  This  seeming  increase  is  due  largely 
to  charging  the  school  with  the  cost  of  printing  done  by  the  state  printing 
plant,  and  with  the  price  of  coal  received  from  the  State  Penitentiary, 
which  was  not  done  in  former  reports.  In  considering  the  per  capita  cost 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  sum  of  $235  from  the  maintenance  and  repairs  account  was  spent  for 
broom  material.  The  broom  product,  when  sold,  will  be  turned  into  the 
fees  account.  Hence  this  sum  of  $2.83  per  capita  should  not  be  charged 
against  actual  cost ;  but  in  determining  actual  per  capita  cost  the  sum  of 
$2.83  should  be  deducted  from  the  cost  as  shown  in  the  tables. 

IMPROVEMENTS  MADE. 

During  the  biennium  we  have  excavated  and  equipped  two  excellent 
dressing  rooms  under  the  School  building,  installed  shower  heads  in  the 
adjoining  toilet  rooms,  and  provided  all  pupils  with  gymnasium  suits. 

We  have  lengthened  the  gymnasium  period  from  one-half  hour  to  one 
hour  daily,  and  stimulated  interest  in  all  physical  activity  inside  the  gym- 
nasium and  on  the  outside  apparatus,  with  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
physical  condition  and  general  deportment  of  our  pupils. 

We  have  equipped  the  hospital  basement  as  a  domestic  science  depart- 
ment. Two  rooms  are  used  as  cooking  and  serving  rooms  and  one  as  an 
ironing  room.  The  work  in  this  department  has  added  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  to  the  girls  of  our  school. 

In  each  wing  of  the  main  building  the  old,  steep,  dark  stairways  leading 
from  the  second  to  the  third  floors  have  been  displaced  by  easy,  conveniently 
located  and  well-lighted  stairways.  All  modern  toilet  facilities,  including 
shower-bath  equipment,  have  been  installed  on  all  dormitory  floors  of  the 
main  building.  The  entire  heating  plant  has  been  overhauled  during  the 
biennium  and  a  new  system  installed,  thereby  bringing  the  heating  of  the 
main  building  up  to  modern  standards. 

A  brick  wall  has  been  removed  from  the  south  wing  in  both  first  and 
second  floors,  thus  enlarging  the  halls,  which  were  very  narrow,  and  allow- 
ing space  for  a  sitting  room  on  the  second  floor. 

The  pupils'  dining  room  has  been  much  beautified  by  the  removal  of  the 
unsightly  boxes  necessitated  by  the  discarded  system  of  heating,  and  the 
displacement  of  the  old,  worn-out  window  sills  and  wainscot  for  fine  cement 
finish,  enameled  in  white. 

All  the  pupils'  sitting  rooms  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  bi- 
ennium by  the  addition  of  carpets,  sash  curtains  and  a  liberal  use  of  paint 
and  varnish. 

From  the  basement  to  the  first  floor  and  from  the  first  floor  to  the  sec- 
ond floor  on  the  boys'  side  of  the  main  building  there  have  been  put  in  fine 
steel  stairways,  replacing  the  old,  worn-out  ones  which  have  been  used 
since  the  building  was  first  built.  These  new  ones  are  fireproof  and  very 
fine. 
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SPECIAL  NEEDS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1914  AND  1915. 


Our  special  appropriation  requests  are  as  follows: 

Repairs,  renewals  and  equipment   $1,600 

Painting   1,000 

Tunnel  and  sanitary  floor   1,800 

New  floors   1,000 

Musical  instruments   500 

Circulating  library  and  books   1,000 

Electric  wiring   500 

Coal  bin  and  remodeling  engine-room   1,000 

Relaying  tile  in  kitchen  floor  and  sanitary  equipment   500 

Steel  ceilings   500 

Grading  northeast  corner  of  school  ground  for  field  events   1,000 

Remod  iling  school  building  to  provide  library  and  apparatus  rooms 

and  additional  schoolrooms.   2,500 

a.  A  large  boys'  cottage,    b.  A  teacher's  cottage. 

Screens   500 

Increase  in  salary  schedule                                                         ...  2,500 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  following  for  courte- 
sies extended  to  us :  To  Prof.  Carl  Busch  for  complimentary  tickets  to  the 
School  for  afternoon  program  given  by  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
May,  1911;  also  to  the  Fritschy-Campbell  concert  direction  for  complimen- 
tary tickets  to  hear  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  May,  1912. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  general  statistics,  the  financial 
tables,  the  physician's  report  and  general  information  following  this  report. 
To  the  officers,  teachers  and  employees  who  have  cooperated  to  make  the 
two  school  years  successful  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  loyal  and 
efficient  service.  To  you,  honorable  Board,  I  wish  to  extend  grateful 
thanks  for  wise  counsel,  for  manifold  suggestions,  and  for  cordial  sympathy 
in  our  relations  as  Board  and  superintendent. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Hall,  Superintendent. 
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GENERAL  STATITICS — PUPILS. 

TABLE  No.  1.    Movement  of  population. 


Boys: 

Former  pupils  admitted  September  1  . . . 

New  pupils  admitted  September  1  

Former  pupils  admitted  during  the  year 
New  pupils  admitted  during  the  year. . . 

Total  to  account  for  

Girls: 

Former  pupils  admitted  September  1  . . . 

New  pupils  admitted  September  1  

Former  pupils  admitted  during  the  year 
New  pupils  admitted  during  the  year. . . 

Total  to  account  for  

Boys: 

Susoended  

Left  school  for  cause   . 

Remaining  

Totals  

Girls: 

Left  school  for  cause  

Remaining  

Totals  :  

Average  attendance: 

Boys  

Girls  

Totals  


1911. 


42 


42 


41 


39.23 
78.31 
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TABLE  No.  2.    Attendance  by  counties. 


1910  11, 

I911-'12. 

Counties. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

Brown  

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Cherokee   

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 
3 

1 

1 

1 

Labette  

3 

4 

4 

... 

i 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

3 

6 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Phillips  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sedg  ick  

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

5 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Washington  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Wilson  

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

8 

10 

18 

9 

21 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Statp  of  Oklahoma      

1 

1 

Totals  

42 

41 

83 

50 

45 

95 
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TABLE  No.  3.   Catalogue  of  pupils  for  biennial  period. 


Boys. 


Name. 


Anderson,  Joseph. . 
Andrew,  Harold  . . . 
Applegate,  Wayne. 

Ball,  Frank  

Barlow,  Grover  

Barnes,  Clifford  

Boone.  Harley   

Brown.  William  

Carrion,  Kit  

Carney,  Cubert  

Cass,  George  

Chapman,  Fred  

Daniels,  Frank  

Daniels,  Walter  

Donavant,  Pablo... 
Doolin,  Richard 

Downs,  Lionel  

Dry,  Walter  

Endsley,  William. . . 

Gibbs,  Donald  

Gilson,  Claude  

Halverstadt,  Irvin  . 

Hatfield,  Floyd  

Hincher,  William... 
Hughbanks,  Leroy. 

Hurley,  Guy  

Hutchinson,  W.  C. . 

Ireland,  Hiram  

Keller,  Andrew. . . . 

Kemp,  J.  E  

Kennedy,  Earl  

Mansfield,  Leslie . . . 
McAllister,  John. . . 

Newell,  George  

Newell,  Harry  

Newman,  Paul  

Pasco,  Even  

Pracht,  Otto  

Proctor,  Ernest  

Rudrow,  Samuel  . . . 
Shukers.  Burton . . . 
Snyder,  George 
Snyder,  Howard  . . . 

Spreen,  Fred  

Timma,  Fred  

Tolliver.  Frank  

Van  Zant,  Leslie. . . 
Van  Zant.  Lester... 

Vertrees,  Lew  

Voneida,  John  

Wantland,  Hobart. 

Weller,  Bruce  

West,  Rowan  

Wheaten.  Joseph... 

Wilson,  Arthur  

Wussow,  Emil  

Zimmerman,  Perry 


County. 


Wyandotte 
Crawford . . 
Decatur  . . . 
McPherson. 

Brown  

Atchison. . . 
Atchison. . . 
Wyandotte. 
Oklahoma  . 
Cherokee  . . 
Jefferson.. . 
Jackson  . . . 
Woodson. . . 
Woodson. . . 

Douglas  

Wyandotte 
Cherokee.. . 
Crawford . . 
Wyandotte. 

Neosho  

Labette. . .  . 
Sumner  


Phillips  

Wyandotte.. . 

Harper  

Sedgwick  

Reno  

Sedgwick. . . . 

Russell  

Chase  

Wyandotte.. . 

Atchison  

Shawnee  

Wyandotte  . . 
Wyandotte  . . 

Jefferson  

Montgomery . 

Cloud  

Labette  

Wilson  

Shawnee  

McPherson.. . 
McPherson.. . 
Washington  . 

Jefferson  

Crawford  

Labette  

Labette  

Missouri  

Brown  

Franklin  

Wyandotte.. . 
Wyandotte.. . 

Neosho  

Sedgwick  

Wyandotte  .  . 
Kiowa  


Girls. 


Name. 


Allaire,  Nora  , 

Andruss,  Gertrude. . 

Blair,  Lillian  

Carpenter,  Mary. . . , 
Casey,  Maggelean. . , 
Chamberlain,  Fleda 

Collins,  Bessie  , 

Cooley,  Glaydsia  

Downs,  Wilma  

Drawbaugh,  Leona. 

Dugan,  Hannah  

Eklund,  Vonda  , 

Ertel,  Nina  

Fairfax,  Karmyl  

Finney,  Fern  , 

Geiser,  Rosa  

Goering,  Matilda. . . 

Hamilton,  Cecile  

Hedberg,  Minnie. . . 
Higgins,  Madelene. 
Howard,  Edith..  . . 
Hughbanks,  Nellie. 
Johnson,  Claudine  . 

Johnson,  Verna  

Keefer,  Ruie  

Kipp.  Emma  

Levin,  Rose  

Link,  Quindaro  

Lynch,  Carrie  

May,  Mary  

McCoy,  Lucile  

McMain,  Julia  

McMains,  Junia  

Meredith,  Bernace. 

Middleton,  Ruby  

Pickett.  Lola  

Pierson,  Bertha  

Rickert.  Ruby.  

Roberts,  Lizzie  

Shinke,  Lillian  

Snowbarger,  Elsie. 
Stephenson,  Julia. . 

Stephens,  Elsie  

Walters,  Nellie  

Westermeyer,  Mary 

Wicks,  Osee  

Wilson.  Ruth  

Zerger,  Matie  

Zerger,  Martha  


County. 


Allen . 

Allen. 

McPherson. 

Chautauqua. 

Wyandotte. 

Chautauqua. 

Leavenworth. 

Shawnee. 

Cherokee. 

Wyandotte. 

Wyandotte. 

Wyandotte. 

Jefferson. 

Wyandotte. 

Butler. 

Shawnee. 

McPherson. 

Saline. 

Clay. 

Wyandotte. 

Wyandotte. 

Harper. 

Wyandotte. 

Pottawatomie. 

McPherson. 

Woodson. 

Atchison. 

Wyandotte. 

Shawnee. 

Riley. 

Kearny. 

Bourbon. 

Bourbon. 

Sumner. 

Missouri. 

Wyandotte. 

Harper. 

Washington. 

Jewell. 

Wyandotte. 

Reno. 

Shawnee. 

McPherson. 

Wyandotte. 

Wyandotte. 

Douglas. 

Sedgwick. 

McPherson. 

McPherson. 
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STEWARD'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Control,  Topeka,  Kan.: 

Gentlemen— In  compliance  with  the  law,  I  herewith  submit  my  report 
for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1912,  being  tables  1  to  9,  inclusive. 

Respectfully, 

Jessie  Downing,  Steward. 


FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  No.  1.  Appropriations. 


Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1911. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1912. 

Salaries  and  wages : 

$13,100.00 
13,099.60 

$0.40 

$13,500.00 
13,499.22 

$0.78 

Maintenance  and  repairs: 

$12,000.00 
11,999.30 

$0  70 

$12,000.00 
11,999.54 

$0.46 

Painting: 

$0.42 

$500.00 
462.88 

$37.12 

Unexpended  balance  June  30  

$0.42 

Musical  instruments: 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year  

$535.00 
535.00 

Maps,  typewriters,  etc.: 

$739.00 
739.00 

New  plumbing  and  heating  system: 

$3,800.00 
1,167.08 

$2,632.92 

Laundry  machinery  and  supplies  : 

$500.00 
479.49 

$20.51 

Library : 

$500.00 
157.54 

$342.46 

$550.00 
529.06 

$20.94 

Remodeling  basement : 
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TABLE  No.  1— Concluded. 


Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1911. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1912. 

$700.00 
700.00 

Remodeling  east  wing: 

Recapitulation: 

$26,374.42 
26,372.90 

$32,050.00 
28,994.81 

Total  amount  unexpended  

$1.52 

$3,055.19 

TABLE  No.  2.    Maintenance  contingent  fund. 

Item. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1911. 

Year  ending 
June  30.  1912. 

Cash  in  hands  of  superintendent..  

$250.00 

$250.00 

TABLE  No.  3.   Salary  revolving  fund. 

Item. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1911. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1912. 

$100.00 

$100.00 

TABLE  No.  4.    Purchase  and  issue  of  stores  for  biennial  period. 

Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30.  1911. 

Year  ending 
June  30. 1912. 

\ 

Stores  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  beginning  of  year : 

$142.44- 
446.48 

5,856.23 
4,566.56 
1,576.50 
.  1,065.60 

$189.87 
731.79 

6,032.74 
3,988.93 
1,709.52 
2,057.76 

Purchased  and  paid  for  during  the  year : 

$13,653.81 

$14,710.61 

Issued  during  the  year: 

$5,808.80 
4,281.25 
1,576.50 
1,065.60 

189.87 
731.79 

$6,097.36 
3.999.79 
1,709.52 
2,057.76 

125.25 
720.93 

Property,  not  including  repairs  

Remaining  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  end  of  year : 

Totals  accounted  for  

$13,653.81 

$14,710.61 
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TABLE  No.  5.    Receipts  and  disbursements  of  fees. 


Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1911. 

Year  ending 
June  30.  1912. 

Unexpended  balance  at  beginning  of  year  

Received  and  remitted  to  treasurer  of  Board,  sale  of  sundries. 

$99.06 
1,380.28 
$1,479.34 

$413.74 
2,058.83 
$2,472.57 

Expended  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements  

Expended  for  industrial  supplies  and  wages  

Unexpended  balance  at  end  of  each  year  

Totals  accounted  for  

$230.39 
835.21 
413  74 

81*.  479. 34 

$456.13 
1.333.28 
683.16 

$2,472.57 

TABLE  No.  6.  Coal. 


Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1911. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1912. 

$238.04 
2.807.50 

$3,202.12 

Totals  

$3,045.54 

$3,202.12 

Girls'  Fire  Drill,  School  for  the  Blind. 
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TABLE  No.  8.   Total  cost  per  capita. 


Items. 

Year  ending 
June  30.  1911. 

Year  ending 
June  30, 1912. 

Average  number  of  pupils 

78.3 

83.17 

Based  on  appropriations  used  : 
Salaries  and  wages 

$13,099.60 
11.999.30 

$13,499.22 
11,999.54 

Maintenance  and  repairs  

Totals 

$25,098.90 
320.54 

$25,498.76 
306.59 

Per  capita  cost  based  on  expenditures  

Based  on  issues 

Salaries  and  wages 

$13,099.60 
11,666.55 

$13,499.22 
12,075  22 

$24,766.15 
316.30 

$25,574.44 
307.49 

Per  capita  cost  based  on  issues 

$24,766.15 
1,065.60 

$25,574.44 

Fees  used : 

456.13 
3,202.12 

'  2,807.50 
238.04 
90.55 

Coal  used  under  special  appropriation  to  Board  of  Control  

24.75 

Totals  

$28,967.84 
368.80 

$29,257.44 
351.78 

Total  cost  per  capita  
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OF  THE 

OFFICERS  AND  STUDENTS 

OF  THE 

KANSAS 
STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS 


Forty-eighth  Year,  1914-1915 


ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 


OF  THE 

OFFICERS  AND  STUDENTS 

OF  THE 

KANSAS 
STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS 


Forty-eighth  Year,  1914-1915 


KANSAS  STATE  PRINTING  PLANT. 
W,  R.  Smith,  State  Printer. 
TOPEKA,  1915. 

6-530 


KANSAS  STATE  BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


Ed.  T.  Hackney,  President,  Wellington   Term  expires  1917. 

Mrs.  Cora  G.  Lewis,  Kinsley   Term  expires  1917. 

E.  W.  Hoch,  Marion    Term  expires  1919. 

D.  M.  Bowen,  Secretary,  Pittsburg. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR. 

1915. 

September  8 — Opening  Winter  Term  of  School. 
November  25 — Thanksgiving  Day. 
December  16 — Christmas  Programs. 
December  17 — Pupils  start  home  for  vacation. 
1916. 

January  1 — Pupils  return  to  school. 

January  29 — Kansas  Day. 

February  22 — Washington's  Birthday. 

April  15 — Arbor  Day. 

May  21 — High  School  Banquet. 

May  22 — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

May  24 — Class  Day  Exercises. 

May  25 — Alumni  Program. 

May  26 — Commencement. 

May  27 — Pupils  start  home. 
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MAIN  BUILDING.  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 


GRACE  NORTON  ROSEBERRY, 
Superintendent. 

ABIGAIL  HAYDEN, 
Steward  and  Registrar. 

ANNA  ANDERSON, 
Matron. 

c.  w.  Mclaughlin, 

Physician. 

EDWARD  D.  JANTZEN, 
School  Principal. 

JACOB  BRUMITT, 
Boys'  Supervisor. 

KITTY  LESUEUR, 
Girls'  Supervisor. 

MARGARET  MOSELEY, 
Seamstress  and  Small  Boys'  Supervisor. 

CHAS.  PETERSON, 
Chief  Engineer. 
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FACULTY. 


E.  D.  Jantzen,  A.  B., 

Principal  of  High  School,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Science  and 
Physical  Culture  for  Boys. 

Bertha  Peterson,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  High  School,  Professor  in  History,  English  and  Edu- 
cation. 

Florence  Hutchinson, 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Science,  Assistant  in  High  School. 
Martha  Hillis, 

Director  of  Musical  Department,  Professor  of  Piano,  Organ  and 
Voice. 

Elma  Medora  Eaton, 

Professor  of  Violin. 
Grace  M.  Werntz, 

Instructor  in  Piano. 
Clifford  E.  Lutes, 

Professor  of  Tuning  and  Instructor  in  Piano. 
Pearl  I.  Craig, 

Professor  of  Expression,  Physical  Director,  and  Instructor  in  Type- 
writing. 

Anna  S.  Holmgren, 

Instructor  in  Industrial  Science  for  Girls. 
Fred  H.  Spreen, 

Instructor  in  Industrial  Science  for  Boys. 
Jacob  Brumitt, 

Instructor  in  Sloyd. 
Emmet  P.  Kyle, 

Instructor  of  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 
Margaret  L.  Phelps, 

Instructor  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 
Anna  Reckord, 

Instructor  of  Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 
Eva  Gardner, 

Instructor,  Primary  Grades. 
Fleda  F.  Chamberlain, 

Assistant,  Primary  Grades. 


HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

C.  W.  McLaughlin,  Physician. 
E.  J.  Curran,  Ophthalmologist. 
Sara  Maxwell,  Resident  Nurse. 
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HISTORICAL. 

In  1843  the  Delaware  Indians  were  given  all  the  land  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Kaw  to  Topeka.  Ten  years  later  the  Wyandottes  came  from  Ohio 
and  bought  thirty-six  sections  from  the  Delawares.  The  Wyandottes  be- 
came citizens  in  1855  under  the  provision  that  their  land  would  be 
divided  in  severalties,  after  reserving  portions  for  parks,  churches  and 
burying  grounds.  The  beautiful  hillside  which  now  forms  the  site  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  was  part  of  the  land  belonging  to  an  Indian,  Wm. 
Johnson,  who  disposed  of  his  real  estate  to  the  original  town  company. 

When  the  town  was  platted  in  1856,  this  particular  tract,  because 
of  its  natural  beauty,  was  reserved  as  a  park.  In  1863  the  land  was 
offered  to  the  state  by  the  city  of  Wyandotte  as  a  site  for  some  state 
institution,  and  the  Legislature  of  1864  accepted  the  9.6  acres  as  a  loca- 
tion for  a  Blind  Asylum.  The  Legislature  of  1866  made  the  first  appro- 
priation, which  was  used  for  the  erection  of  what  is  usually  termed  the 
Main  Building. 

School  was  organized  October  7,.  1867,  with  an  attendance  of  nine 
pupils.  The  building  was  completed  after  another  appropriation  in  1868. 
At  first,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  school  was  governed  by  a  separate 
board  of  trustees.  In  1877  the  name  was  changed  from  Asylum  for  Blind 
to  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  however,  in  1905 
we  find  the  School  listed  as  a  "Charitable  Institution"  under  the  Board 
of  Control.  In  the  same  year  the  instruction  was  made  compulsory  for 
blind  pupils  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one,  unless  under  the 
tutorship  of  a  skilled  private  instructor  for  five  months  each  year. 

For  many  years  the  persons  most  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  blind 
sought  to  have  the  School  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  state  instead  of  a  charitable  institution.  The  1913  Legislature, 
when  creating  the  State  Board  of  Administration,  listed  the  Kansas 
School  for  the  Blind  as  one  of  the  state  schools. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  School  about  seven  hundred  students 
have  been  enrolled.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  have  graduated  from 
the  regular  course  and  many  of  them  are  attaining  high  success  in  life. 
Teachers,  ministers,  a  missionary,  lawyers,  merchant,  newspapermen, 
real-estate  agents,  entertainers,  dairymen,  mechanics,  bandmasters, 
piano  tuners,  several  music  teachers,  a  large  number  of  broom  makers, 
agents,  farmers,  telephone  operators,  and  various  other  occupations, 
including  home  keepers,  are  numbered  on  the  list.  Several  of  the  gradu- 
ates are  now  serving  upon  the  faculties  of  other  state  schools. 
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LOCATION. 

Kansas  City,  the  metropolis  of  Kansas,  being  adjacent  to  a  still  larger 
railroad  center,  affords  excellent  connection  with  all  the  towns  of  Kansas 
so  that  most  of  the  pupils  may  reach  school  without  change  of  cars.  The 
employees  of  both  railroad  and  street-car  companies  are  especially 
courteous  to  patrons  of  the  School,  so  that  it  is  very  easy  to  reach  the 
School,  which  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  Street  and  State 
Avenue.  The  splendid  car  service  makes  it  possible  for  teachers  and 
pupils  to  enjoy  the  literary  and  musical  attractions  which  only  come  to 
the  larger  cities. 

Kansas  City  contains  an  excellent  public  library,  where  our  teachers 
obtain  much  of  the  newer  fiction  as  well  as  other  material,  for  the  daily 
reading  hour. 

The  pastors  of  the  various  churches  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  students,  and  often  extend  them  special  courtesies  as  well  r.s  a 
cordial  welcome  to  their  regular  church  services. 

The  kindly  feeling  of  residents  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  has 
been  shown  by  gifts  of  flowers,  and  special  treats  for  the  smaller  children. 

ORGANIZATION. 

School  Term. — The  school  term  is  divided  into  six  periods,  of  six 
weeks  each,  and  a  report  card  is  sent  at  the  end  of  each  period,  so  that 
the  parents  may  know  definitely  the  quality  of  work  being  done  by  the 
pupil.  The  deportment  grade  is  based  not  only  upon  school  conduct  but 
upon  general  conduct  in  all  departments,  so  that  pupils  may  feel  the 
responsibility  of  being  self-controlled  upon  all  occasions. 

Enrollment. — Students  should  be  enrolled  the  first  day  of  the  term, 
but  will  be  received  at  any  time  during  the  school  year.  Parents  should 
send  pupils  as  soon  as  possible  after  reaching  the  age  of  seven,  providing 
they  are  in  good  health  and  have  learned  to  care  for  their  immediate 
personal  needs.  A  child  of  this  age  will  soon  adapt  himself  to  new  sur- 
roundings, and  usually  makes  rapid  progress  in  mastering  the  touch 
system  of  reading.  Pupils  of  school  age  who  are  victims  of  eye  accidents 
should  enter  the  school  immediately,  so  that  they  lose  none  of  the  advan- 
tages of  knowledge  already  acquired.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  appli- 
cant be  totally  blind;  he  is  eligible  if  his  sight  is  so  deficient  that  he  can 
not  successfully  do  the  work  required  in  the  ordinary  public  school,  pro- 
viding he  meets  all  the  other  qualifications  specified  in  the  application 
blank.  Parents,  after  receiving  catalogue  and  application,  should  instruct 
children  in  all  requirements  mentioned.  If  the  prospective  pupil  has 
been  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  he  should  be  cured  of  this  habit  before 
entering  school. 

Vacation. — A  two  weeks'  vacation  is  given  at  the  holiday  season  to 
enable  pupils  to  make  a  home  visit.  Arrangements  are  always  made  to 
take  pupils  to  the  station  and  to  meet  them  when  they  return.  Parents 
are  expected  to  send  transportation  in  time  to  make  proper  train  arrange- 
ments to  send  children  home  in  time  for  Christmas  holidays,  and  also  to 
send  for  them  promptly  at  close  of  regular  school  term.  Notification 
should  always  be  sent  of  their  safe  arrival  home. 
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Diet. — The  food  supply  is  of  the  best  quality,  well  selected  as  to 
dietetic  value  and  variety,  well  cooked  and  carefully  served.  The  usual 
menu  is  sometimes  varied  by  the  serving  of  some  special  articles  suitable 
to  a  particular  day  or  season.  Being  located  near  the  market,  we  are 
often  able  to  obtain  fresh  fish  and  fruit  at  reasonable  prices.  We  have 
succeeded  this  last  season  in  raising  and  supplying  some  garden  vege- 
tables. 

Supervision. — The  younger  children  are  at  all  times  under  immediate 
care  of  either  a  teacher  or  supervisor  while  at  work  and  at  play.  They 
are  trained  to  habits  of  obedience,  and  at  the  same  time  are  encouraged 


Pupils'  dining-room. 
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to  become  active  and  self-reliant.  They  soon  learn  to  go  about  the  school 
without  special  guidance.  The  older  pupils,  also,  are  required  to  obey  all 
the  rules  of  the  school,  yet  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  help  them  to 
acquire  the  finer  traits  of  character.  Every  effort  is  made  to  encourage 
pupils  in  right-doing,  and  proper  authority  is  exercised  with  the  minimum 
of  punishment.  Unselfishness  is  cultivated  by  arousing  a  desire  to  render 
some  service  to  the  School  community  or  to  the  home.  Loyalty  to  the 
School  is  one  step  toward  the  development  of  a  high  type  of  patriotism, 
which,  when  united  with  the  sturdy  virtues  of  honesty  and  justice,  forms 
the  basis  for  a  true  citizenship. 

Safeguards  of  Health. — An  experienced  nurse  is  on  duty  at  all  times 
in  the  hospital.  A  competent  physician  makes  regular  calls  and  comes 
whenever  summoned.  Pupils  upon  entering  school  are  given  a  thorough 
examination,  both  by  the  physician  and  oculist,  and  records  made  of  the 


Small  girls'  sitting-room. 


Small  boys  at  play. 
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same.  The  purpose  of  this  examination  is  to  protect  the  School  from  con- 
tagion, and  to  ascertain  the  actual  physical  condition  of  each  pupil  in  or- 
der that  any  future  treatment  may  be  intelligently  administered.  Pupils 
desiring  to  consult  a  specialist  are  always  sent  in  care  of  a  competent 
attendant  from  the  School.  During  the  past  year,  all  pupils  have  been 
given  a  free  examination  by  the  oculist,  who  has  successfully  operated 
upon  a  number  of  them.  The  expenses  of  all  operations  must  be  borne 
by  the  parents,  but  preparatory  treatment  is  given  in  the  School  hospital, 
and  pupils  will  be  sent  and  returned  from  place  of  operation  by  the  school 
authorities.  While  several  operations  have  been  done  during  the  school 
term,  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  them  either  just  before  or  at  close 
of  school  session.  By  doing  this,  traveling  expenses  would  still  be  saved, 
and  there  would  be  no  loss  of  time  from  lessons.  All  pupils  are  now 
required  either  to  be  vaccinated  or  show  proof  of  immunity  from  small- 
pox. Parents  are  urged  to  protect  pupils  from  contagious  disease  during 
vacation  periods  and  to  be  especially  watchful  during  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion, as  any  contagious  disease  is  a  serious  menace  here. 

Expenses. — All  the  ordinary  expenses,  such  as  books,  tuition,  board, 
room,  laundry,  and  medical  care,  are  furnished  free  to  residents  of  Kan- 
sas. Pupils  from  outside  the  state  may  come  for  a  tuition  fee  of  two 
hundred  dollars  per  year.  All  students  must  pay  their  own  traveling 
expenses,  furnish  suitable  clothing,  such  incidental  expenses  as  car  fare, 
postage,  shoe  repairs,  barber  bills,  gymnasium  shoes,  and  special  medi- 
cine bills.  Parents  should  supply  pupils  with  money  for  the  above  pur- 
poses. All  younger  pupils  must  place  their  money  in  charge  of  the  super- 
visors, who  will  correctly  care  for  the  wants  of  the  children  and  return 
any  remaining  balance. 

CAMPUS,  BUILDINGS,  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  School  grounds  contain  9.6  acres  of  undulating  land,  with  a 
natural  growth  of  trees.  The  land  slopes  to  the  eastward  and  includes 
a  view  of  Waterway  Park,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
The  grounds  are  well  laid  out,  with  paved  drives  and  walks  which  fur- 
nish ample  space  for  exercise.  Well-assorted  playground  apparatus  en- 
courages the  pupils  to  healthful  effort,  while  swings,  sand  beds  and  a 
merry-go-round  offer  opportunities  for  recreation. 

All  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick  with  light  stone  trimmings,  and  are 
conveniently  grouped.  The  Main  Building  is  the  oldest  structure  in  the 
group,  having  been  erected  in  the  middle  sixties ;  however,  it  has  been 
remodeled  until  it  is  thoroughly  sanitary,  being  equipped  with  steam  heat, 
drinking  fountains,  shower  baths,  sanitary  toilets  and  other  conveniences. 
The  whole  building  has  recently  been  rewired  to  preclude  all  danger 
from  fire,  so  that  our  lighting  system  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  The 
plumbing  in  the  south  wing  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  new  fix- 
tures added  where  needed.  All  windows  have  been  screened  as  a  protec- 
tion from  flies  and  mosquitoes.  The  general  offices,  the  halls  and  all 
pupils'  sitting  rooms  have  been  artistically  redecorated  and  a  few  pic- 
tures purchased.    Cork  carpets  have  been  laid  in  four  sitting  rooms. 
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These  various  improvements,  including  our  new  electric  fixtures,  make 
the  general  appearance  of  our  rooms  much  more  attractive. 

This  building  contains  the  general  offices,  board  room,  superintendent's 
residence  suite,  three  boys'  sitting  rooms,  and  a  corresponding  number 
for  the  girls;  also  a  play  room  for  the  small  boys,  several  music  rooms, 
a  number  of  dormintories,  a  sewing  room  where  pupils'  clothing  is  re- 
paired, and  rooms  for  the  matron,  clerk,  three  supervisors,  and  two 
teachers.  On  the  lower  floor  of  the  same  building  are  the  bakery,  kitchen, 
storeroom,  cold  storage,  pupils'  dining  room,  and  dining  rooms  for  at- 
tendants, teachers  and  other  employees.  This  building  is  valued  at 
$73,000. 

The  Teachers'  Cottage  is  the  smallest  building  in  the  group.  It  con- 
tains eight  bedrooms,  a  hall  and  a  bath.  It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  the  interior  has  recently  been  improved  by  new  paper  and  rugs. 

The  School  Building  is  substantial  and  well  arranged.  It  contains 
twelve  schoolrooms,  a  generous  hall  and  stairway  space,  and  a  beautiful 
auditorium,  seated  with  opera  chairs  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.  The 
auditorium  is  well  proportioned  and  has  a  pipe  organ,  a  grand  piano  and 
a  victrola.  This  assembly  room  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  build- 
ing and  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  school  life.  One  of  the  upper 
rooms  is  used  as  a  library  and  contains  a  fine  variety  of  point  books; 
and,  owing  to  the  liberality  of  our  appropriation,  we  are  building  up  one 
of  the  finest  libraries  for  the  blind  in  the  whole  United  States. 

The  entire  school  building  has  recently  been  redecorated  according  to 
a  special  artistic  color  scheme,  and  some  new  plumbing  installed.  The 
basement  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  gymnasium,  and  is  well  equipped  with 
apparatus,  such  as  lifting  machines,  ladders,  wands,  dumb-bells,  Indian 
clubs,  wrestling  mat,  and  boxing  gloves.  Dressing  rooms  and  shower 
baths  in  this  department  are  in  daily  use  and  have  done  much  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  older  pupils,  while  the  breathing  and  muscular  exercises 
have  had  a  similar  effect  upon  the  younger  pupils. 

Our  primary  room  has  a  creditable  museum  of  stuffed  birds  and  vari- 
ous curiosities  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to 
make  actual  measurements  of  capacity  and  weight  with  apparatus  de- 
signed for  that  purpose.  This  room  also  has  a  kaleidograph,  to  be  used 
by  the  teacher  in  preparing  point  work  for  the  pupils. 

The  intermediate  grades  are  supplied  with  raised  maps  and  globes 
and  a  skeleton,  while  the  high  school  has  some  apparatus  to  be  used  in 
teaching  physics.  The  school  building  with  all  its  varied  equipment  is 
valued  at  $30,000. 

The  Laundry  is  a  well-arranged  building,  and  the  motor  power  is  fur- 
nished from  the  engines.  It  has  two  washers,  a  drier,  and  a  steam 
mangle;  also  three  stationary  tubs  far  hand  washing.  The  ironing  room 
has  a  special  arrangement  for  heating  irons,  a  goodly  supply  of  ironing 
boards,  and  a  drier. 

The  Power  Plant  is  valued  at  $15,000  and  furnishes  all  the  buildings 
with  heat,  light  and  water.  This  building  has  recently  been  reroofed. 
after  rebuilding  the  coal  shed.  Skylights  and  ventilators  have  been  used 
in  the  roof  to  insure  light  and  ventilation.  An  entrance  hall  has  been 
built  connecting  the  engine  room  and  laundry.    New  grates  have  been 
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purchased,  which  help  to  improve  the  heating  service.  City  light  con- 
nection has  been  made,  so  that  we  can  secure  lights  at  any  time  our  own 
plant  is  not  running.  The  water,  which  is  of  unusual  excellence,  is 
pumped  from  a  deep  well  to  a  pressure  tank  for  use  in  all  the  buildings. 

The  Barn  is  a  substantial  two-story  brick,  affording  ample  room  for 
storage  for  feed  and  vehicles,  besides  providing  comfortable  quarters  for 
the  carriage  team.  The  estimated  value  of  the  barn  is  $4000.  The  poul- 
try house  has  a  capacity  for  about  two  hundred  fowls.  The  barn  and 
poultry  yard  are  surrounded  by  a  neat  steel  fence,  with  posts  set  in 
cement. 

The  Bungalow  is  a  small  building  constructed  especially  for  a  play- 
house for  little  girls.  The  walls  are  almost  entirely  of  glass,  admitting 
much  sunlight,  and  it  is  heated  by  steam  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  the 
wintertime. 

The  Hospital  Building  contains  a  dispensary,  a  nurse's  room,  a  bath- 
room and  several  wards  for  patients.  The  third-story  rooms  are  occu- 
pied by  the  men  employees,  and  the  basement,  arranged  as  a  dining  room 
and  kitchen,  is  used  for  the  classes  in  domestic  science,  where  ironing, 
cooking  and  serving  are  taught. 

The  Industrial  Building  has  a  broom  shop  in  the  basement,  which  is 
equipped  with  a  seeder,  seven  presses  and  six  winders.  Caning  and  net 
work  and  basketry  are  taught  in  this  department. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  tuning  department,  which  has  an  equip- 
ment of  seven  pianos,  including  a  player  piano.  The  boys  are  given 
complete  instruction  in  tuning  and  repairing.  On  the  same  floor  is  a 
sloyd  department,  where  the  boys  learn  the  use  of  tools  and  make  various 
small  articles. 

The  upper  floor  of  this  building  contains  the  living  rooms  for  the 
women  attendants,  and  is  conveniently  and  comfortably  arranged.  The 
valuation  of  the  Industrial  Building  is  $7500. 

GENERAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  SCHOOL. 

An  earnest,  united  effort  is  made  to  create  and  maintain  a  healthful, 
moral  atmosphere;  to  this  end  appropriate  religious  observances  are  held 
at  suitable  times. 

Daily  chapel  exercises  arouse  inspiration  and  give  tone  to  the  day's 
labor.  Short  addresses  are  frequently  given  by  visitors,  or  perhaps  some 
member  of  the  faculty  occupies  the  time.  Pupils  are  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  give  special  music  and  elocution  numbers.  We  have  been 
honored  during  the  past  year  by  addresses  from  each  member  of  the 
Board  of  Administration,  several  members  of  the  legislature,  representa- 
tives from  other  schools,  women  prominent  in  state  club  work,  and  num- 
bers of  local  friends.  Regular  preaching  services  are  held  each  Sunday 
afternoon  at  three  o'clock.  The  sermons  are  usually  delivered  by  local 
ministers,  who  often  bring  some  musical  attraction  with  them  as  an 
added  pleasure  for  the  afternoon  service.  Pupils  are  permitted  to  attend 
church  in  addition  to  our  own  service  if  they  so  desire. 

Sunday-school  service  is  held  each  Sunday  morning,  conducted  by  the 
superintendent.     The  pupils  have  their  own  Sunday-school  literature, 
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printed  in  point.  The  classes  are  taught  by  the  regular  day-school  teach- 
ers, who  are  well  fitted  to  do  this  work  because  of  their  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  children. 

A  strong  Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  been  maintained  by  the 
older  students  for  several  years,  and  has  been  the  means  of  much  spiritual 
enjoyment  and  moral  improvement.  Through  the  consecrated  efforts  of 
the  teachers,  the  Chrstian  Endeavor  lesson  references  are  changed  to 
point,  so  that  the  pupils  may  find  them  in  their  own  Bibles.  Some  of  the 
older  pupils  have  organized  a  Junior  Endeavor  Society  among  the 
younger  pupils. 

The  Excelsior  Society  is  a  club  formed  by  the  older  boys  of  the  School, 
for  parliamentary  drill,  debate  and  social  enjoyment.  This  club  elects  its 
own  officers,  prepares  its  own  programs,  and  is  entirely  self-governing. 


Exhibit  from  girls'  industrial. 

The  membership  is  limited  to  students  elected  by  the  society,  and  the 
standard  of  eligibility  is  so  high  that  it  has  a  salutary  effect  upon  school 
discipline.  Two  new  features  this  year  were  a  mock  trial  and  joint 
debate  with  Gradatim. 

The  Gradatim  Society  is  composed  of  older  girls,  who  meet  for  general 
improvement.  Their  motto  is,  "Forward  ever,  backward  never."  The 
club  flower  is  the  white  carnation,  and  the  colors  are  white  and  pale  blue. 
Regular  officers  are  elected,  and  the  meetings  are  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  drill  in  parliamentary  usage.  General  programs  are 
presented  and  various  topics  discussed.  Several  social  affairs  have  given 
the  club  not  only  enjoyment,  but  familiarity  with  the  usages  of  polite 
society. 

Two  choruses,  the  Junior  and  Senior,  sing  regularly  each  day.  Special 
music  numbers  are  often  given  at  chapel  and  church  service.  The  an- 
thems prepared  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  Easter  are  always 
appropriate  and  well  rendered.  The  Girls'  Chorus  and  Boys'  Octette 
have  made  great  progress  during  the  past  season,  and  are  in  demand  for 
special  numbers  at  the  local  churches. 
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A  Spring-  Song  Festival  was  held  on  the  campus  May  1,  in  which 
the  local  high-school  choruses  participated.  Plans  are  now  being  made 
for  a  chorus  contest  sometime  next  season. 

The  Wyandotte  W.  C.  T.  U.  have  offered  to  allow  the  students  to  enter 
the  medal  contests  in  declamation.  The  first  contest  was  held  May  21, 
and  the  winner  was  Burton  Shukers.  These  contests  will  be  continued 
in  the  future  as  a  part  of  our  elocution  work.  Pupils  who  win  medals 
are  eligible  to  enter  contests  in  other  localities. 

The  Kansas  City  Council  of  Clubs  conducted  an  educational  exhibit 
in  March,  to  which  the  students  here  were  admitted.  Miss  Martha 
Zerg-er  won  a  prize  in  cooking  and  Misses  Elsie  Snowbarger,  Ella  Hughes, 
Mary  Carpenter  and  Lucile  McCoy  in  fancy  crocheting. 

Special  observances  have  been  made  of  various  days  throughout  the 


Merry-go-round. 


year,  but  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  was  the  dedication  of  a  fine  school 
flag,  which  is  greatly  appreciated  and  honored  by  the  students.  A  suit- 
able flagstaff  has  since  been  erected,  in  order  that  we  may  show  visible 
evideme  of  patriotism.  Hallowe'en  is  observed  by  parties  for  all  ages  of 
pupils.  Jolly  games  are  played  and  appropriate  decorations  and  refresh- 
ments thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  given  the  special  religious  signification,  a  sun- 
rise prayer  meeting,  the  occasion  for  giving  individual  thanks.  Regular 
church  services  are  held  during  the  forenoon.  At  dinner  time  the  pupils 
unite  in  a  new  form  of  grace  to  be  used  during  the  coming  year.  A 
typical  Thanksgiving  feast  is  served,  including  not  only  turkey  but  also 
the  usual  suitable  vegetables  and  sweets.  The  afternoon  is  given  to 
recreation. 

Christmas  vacation  is  marked  by  appropriate  programs  in  the  various 
grades  and  the  distribution  of  a  treat  of  some  sort.  Most  of  the  pupils 
spend  the  day  in  their  own  homes. 
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January  is  enlivened  by  the  celebration  of  Kansas  Day.  An  address 
is  delivered  by  some  outside  speaker.  Kansas  fongs  are  sung  and  appro- 
priate readings  and  essays  are  given  by  pupils.  This  year  the  teachers 
made  and  presented  sunflower  badges  to  the  pupils. 

The  birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  are  each  honored  by  special 
programs.  Patriotic  songs  are  sung  and  spe2ial  numbers  presented  by 
pupils  of  different  grades. 

Easter  Sunday  is  given  marked  significance  by  special  music  and  floral 
decorations.  The  smaller  children  enjoy  an  egg  hunt  either  on  the  lawn 
or  in  the  sitting  rooms.  Eggs  and  chicken  are  features  of  meals  for  the 
day. 


Joy  wagon. 


Arbor  Day  is  suitably  observed  by  tree-planting.  The  class  of  1915 
planted  an  imported  magnolia  on  the  farm  campus.  Lester  Van  Zant 
worthily  represented  the  class  upon  this  occasion. 

All  the  older  pupils  have  enjoyed  picnic  excursions  to  Swope  Park,  in 
addition  to  a  number  of  fine  musical  entertainments  in  the  city  and  our 
own  special  programs  and  banquets.  The  smaller  children  have  had 
much  enjoyment  from  the  merry-go-round  and  frequent  rides  in  the  "joy- 
wagon,"  besides  being  entertained  at  several  parties.  The  older  boys 
have  regular  walking  trips  each  Saturday.  Their  special  outings  have 
been  a  nutting  trip  in  the  fall  and  a  night  and  day  camping  out  in  the 
spring.  During  the  cold  weather  coasting  is  great  sport,  as  we  have 
two  new  coasters. 
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The  Wyandotte  and  Johnson  county  teachers  held  a  joint  association 
at  the  School  during  the  fall.  They  visited  the  different  departments 
during  the  forenoon,  ate  lunch  in  the  pupils'  dining  room,  and  held  the 
after-session  in  the  auditorium.  Visiting  teachers  are  always  especially 
welcome,  as  we  wish  their  cooperation  in  caring  for  children  having 
defective  eyes. 

A  teachers'  meeting  is  held  each  week.  No  set  program  is  followed, 
but  usually  the  Sunday-school  lesson  is  reviewed  and  various  school 
topics  are  presented.  .  The  current  events  for  the  week  are  reported,  and 
followed  by  a  free-for-all  discussion.  Occasionally  some  educational 
address  is  read  or  a  review  of  a  book  or  magazine  article  given.  These 


Coasting  for  pupils. 

meetings  also  have  a  pleasant  social  side,  during  which  parlor  games  are 
played  and  light  refreshments  are  served.  Story-telling  is  a  popular 
diversion.  The  purpose  of  our  coming  together  is  to  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other  and  the  educational  thought  of  the  day  and  to  enjoy  a  brief 
respite  from  the  usual  daily  regime. 

In  addition  to  other  festivities,  the  Alumni  Association  holds  a  session 
during  commencement  week.  Thirty  members  were  in  attendance  at  the 
last  meeting,  most  of  them  coming  as  guests  of  the  School.  The  return 
of  those  who  are  successful  in  various  fields  of  activity  is  an  inspiration 
to  the  students  to  make  greater  effort  for  self -improvement.  The  alumni 
program  is  enjoyed  ty  the  whole  school  community,  and  the  alumni 
chapel  hour  is  a  source  of  valuable  interchange  of  ideas.  Members  of 
the  association  are  urged  to  write  to  the  School  occasionally,  as  we  are 
interested  in  jour  success  and  would  be  glad  to  know  the  nature  of  your 
employment. 

Sin^e  the  School  has  had  the  services  of  our  field  agent,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hutchinson,  it  has  been  possible  to  reach  every  county  in  the  state  in 
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the  interests  of  the  blind.  Thirty-eight  new  pupils  have  been  enrolled, 
several  of  them  coming-  from  counties  not  before  represented.  Numerous 
calls  have  been  made  upon  parents  of  prospective  pupils.  Elderly  people 
have  been  visited,  and  many  of  them  who  are  too  old  to  leave  their  homes 
to  attend  school  have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  home  teaching.  Special 
visits  have  been  made  to  adult  blind  workers  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging them  and  arousing  their  home  communities  to  a  spirit  of 
cordial  cooperation.  County  authorities  have  been  interviewed,  urging 
them  to  help  establish  worthy  blind  workers  in  business. 

Teachers  and  employees  deserve  great  credit  for  their  devotion  and 
faithfulness  to  duty.  An  increased  enrollment  has  meant  increased 
responsibility  in  every  department.  Much  extra  work  has  been  done 
during  the  year  in  taking  students  to  the  hospital,  to  outside  entertain- 
ments, and  in  preparation  for  special  School  occasions,  yet  all  these  added 
duties  have  been  assumed  cheerfully  and  performed  faithfully. 

RECENT  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION. 

In  addition  to  slightly  increased  regular  appropriation,  the  legislature 
of  1915  granted  a  special  appropriation  for  rewiring  the  Main  Building, 
and  also  repaid  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  for  sewer  construction  built  some 
years  ago. 

The  following  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  employment  of  sighted 
readers  for  blind  students: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas: 

"Section  1.  That  whenever  a  blind  person  who  has  been  an  actual 
resident  of  the  state  for  five  years  next  preceding,  and  a  pupil  in  actual 
attendance  at  a  college,  university,  technical  or  professional  school  lo- 
cated in  this  state,  and  authorized  by  law  to  grant  degrees,  other  than 
an  institution  established  for  the  regular  instruction  of  the  blind,  who 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Administration  as  a  fit  person  to 
receive,  and  as  one  who  ought  to  receive,  the  aid  hereinafter  provided 
for,  it  shall  employ  persons  to  read  to  such  pupil  from  textbooks  and 
pamphlets  used  by  such  pupil  in  his  or  her  studies  at  such  college,  uni- 
versity, or  school;  provided,  that  the  Board  of  Administration  shall  not 
expend  for  this  purpose  for  the  use  of  any  one  such  pupil  to  exceed 
$300  per  annum. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Board  of  Administration  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  select  such  persons  as  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this 
act  in  the  several  colleges,  universities  or  schools;  provided,  that  the 
Board  of  Administration  shall  not  furnish  a  reader  to  any  blind  person 
who  is  not  regularly  matriculated,  who  is  not  in  good  and  regular  stand- 
ing, who  is  not  working  for  a  degree  from  the  institution  in  which  he  or 
she  is  matriculated,  and  who  is  not  doing  the  work  regularly  prescribed 
by  the  institution  for  the  degree  for  which  he  or  she  is  a  candidate;  and 
after  making  such  selection  the  Board  of  Administration  is  authorized  to 
name  and  designate  some  suitable  and  capable  person  to  read  to  such 
blind  pupil  from  textbooks  and  pamphlets  used  by  him  or  her  in  studies 
in  such  college,  university  or  school,  and  to  fix  the  pay  to  be  received 
by  such  reader  for  such  services;  provided,  that  no  reader  shall  receive 
for  his  services  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $300  in  any  one  year. 

"Sec.  3.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  indi- 
cated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  $750,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1917,  $750." 
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A  change  was  made  in  the  county  pension  law,  so  that  it  now  reads 
as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas: 

"Section  1.  That  section  1  of  chapter  149  of  the  Session  Laws  of  the 
state  of  Kansas  of  1913  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Sec.  1. 
That  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county  in  the  state  of 
Kansas  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  in  their  discretion  and  by 
unanimous  vote,  to  pay  a  monthly  pension,  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  per 
month,  to  any  person  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  has  lost 
both  hands  or  both  feet,  or  both  eyes,  or  otherwise  wholly  disabled  from 
performing  any  manual  labor,  and  whose  parents  or  near  relatives  are 
not  financially  capabale  of  caring  for  them,  provided  such  person  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Kansas  for  ten  years,  and  of  the  county 
wherein  such  pension  is  applied  for  two  years  previous  to  the  date  of 
application  for  pension,  or  was  an  actual  resident  of  the  state  at  the 
time  such  person  become  disabled." 

A  bill  was  introduced  requiring  the  compulsory  treatment  of  infants' 
eyes  for  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum — that  dread  disease 
which  has  caused  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  blindness  in  this 
state.  This  bill  failed  to  pass,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future 
Kansas  may  take  favorable  action  upon  this  important  measure. 

An  act  was  passed  stopping  the  manufacture  of  brooms  at  the  Kansas 
State  Industrial  Reformatory  and  ordering  the  transfer  of  the  broom 
plant  to  this  School.  This  is  a  just  recognition  of  the  fact  that  broom 
making  is  peculiarly  a  blind  man's  occupation.  He  should  not  only  be 
protected  from  competition  in  this  work,  but  he  should  be  given  some 
assistance  in  securing  a  market  for  his  wares. 

GENERAL  PLAN. 

The  School  proper  embraces  four  departments — Literary,  Musical, 
Industrial,  and  Physical  Training.  Each  department  has  its  own  peculiar 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  contributing  some  activity  which  helps  to  develop 
in  the  student  a  broader  mental  attitude  and  a  more  skillful  physical 
reaction.  The  blind  student  receives  aural  impressions  very  readily  and 
recalls  them  easily,  but  in  order  to  form  correct  judgments  involving 
concrete  operations  he  must  verify  his  aural  impression  by  the  sense  of 
touch ;  hence  the  need  of  a  large  variety  of  manual  operations. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  literary  department  offers  the  usual  eight  grades  of  elementary 
work  and  four  years  of  high-school  training.  Through  the  entire  course 
pupils  are  not  only  assisted  to  gain  knowledge,  but  are  required  to  do 
and  to  know  processes  and  results,  and  thereby  become  self-reliant  in 
reaching  conclusions.  Great  skill  is  used  by  the  teachers  to  help  pupils 
to  form  clear  mental  concepts  and  to  encourage  them  in  all  forms  of 
self -activity  and  self-expression.  Much  individual  attention  is  given  the 
primary  pupils  before  they  acquire  the  ability  to  aid  themselves,  but  the 
mechanics  of  reading  once  mastered,  they  usually  make  satisfactory  prog- 
ress. A  taste  for  good  literature  is  carefully  fostered,  as  a  basis  not 
only  for  future  enjoyment,  but  as  a  protection  from  loneliness  and  ennui. 
The  high-school  course  of  study  has  been  somewhat  changed  since  the 
issuance  of  our  last  catalogue.    German  has  been  added  to  meet  the 
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demand  for  more  language  credits  by  those  desiring  to  continue  their 
training  at  some  higher  institution.  Manual  training  of  some  sort  is 
continued  throughout  the  school  work,  while  music  is  optional  for  the 
last  two  years. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  make  the  course  rich  in  the  materials  which 
will  enable  the  average  graduate  to  find  his  place  in  life  and  succeed 
in  his  chosen  work,  while  he  is  guarded  by  high  ideals  and  possesses 
sufficient  culture  to  enjoy  the  refinements  of  good  society. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

First  Year. — Reading:  Study  of  New  York  point  alphabet,  primer 
and  first  reader.  Writing:  Alphabet;  abbreviations  and  number  signs; 
written  spelling.  Spelling:  Words  from  primer  and  first  reader,  both 
oral  and  written.  Language:  Attention  to  all  language  in  recitation 
and  conversation;  Jane  Andrews'  Seven  Little  Sisters.  Geography: 
Taught  through  story  and  by  use  of  clay  and  sand ;  observation  of  plant 
and  animal  life;  cardinal  and  semicardinal  points;  directions.  Arith- 
metic: All  operations  with  numbers  to  twenty;  fractional  parts  of  num- 
bers; easy  work  with  simple  denominate  numbers — all  illustrated  con- 
cretely. 

Second  Year. — Reading:  Second  and  third  readers.  Writing:  Spell- 
ing and  easy  sentences  dictated.  Spelling:  All  new  words  from  second 
and  third  readers,  both  oral  and  written;  occasional  dictation  of  entire 
sentences;  in  oral  work,  some  phonic  spelling.  Language:  Oral  in- 
struction in  connection  with  all  recitations;  idiomatic  expression;  proper 
use  of  "is,"  "are,"  "am,"  "was,"  "were,"  and  similar  everyday  expressions. 
Story-telling:  Stories  of  Ten  Boys  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  till 
Now.  Geography:  Simple  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water;  grand 
divisions;  oceans.  Arithmetic:  Numbers  to  fifty,  as  in  first  year;  con- 
tinue work  with  fractions  and  denominate  numbers;  notation  and  numera- 
tion to  two  full  periods;  Roman  notation  to  C;  care  as  to  accuracy. 

Third  Year. — Reading:  Fourth  and  fifth  readers.  Writing:  Dicta- 
tion exercises  and  memory  gems.  Spelling:  Continue  work  of  second 
year;  continue  phonic  spelling  and  dictation  of  sentences;  do  not  neglect 
oral  spelling.  Language:  As  in  preceding  year;  singular  and  plural 
nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  possessives;  forms  of  sentences;  capitals  and 
punctuation;  begin  work  in  composition  and  letter  writing.  Geography: 
Review  work  of  second  year;  names  of  states  and  their  capitals;  prin- 
cipal mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  gulfs,  bays,  etc.;  something  about  climate, 
including  temperature  and  moisture;  easy  geography  of  Kansas;  some- 
thing of  latitude  and  longitude.  Arithmetic:  Review  work  of  preceding 
year;  combination  of  numbers;  some  column  work  in  addition;  begin 
work  in  multiplication  and  division;  continue  work  in  denominate  num- 
bers and  fractions;  multiplication  table  to  be  well  in  hand. 

Fourth  Year. — Reading:  Fifth  reader  completed;  sixth  reader.  Writ- 
ing: Same  as  third  year;  letter  writing.  Spelling:  Same  as  third  year. 
Language:  Careful  review  of  work  of  preceding  three  years;  parts  of 
analysis;  considerable  attention  to  composition  and  letter  writing.  Geog- 
raphy and  history:  Werner's  Geography,  volume  1;  important  features 
of  United  States  history,  chiefly  incident  and  biography  read  to  pupils, 
and  questions  upon  same.  Arithmetic:  Carry  forward  work  in  funda- 
mental rules  as  far  as  ability  of  pupils  will  admit;  give  many  practical 
problems  in  fundamental  operations;  the  work  of  this  year  should  be  to 
finish  the  oral  work  and  prepare  for  textbook;  do  not  neglect  denominate 
numbers  and  fractions. 

Fifth  Year. — Reading:  Seventh  reader;  supplemental  reading.  Writ- 
ing: Dictation  and  composition  writing.  Spelling:  Words  taken  from 
reading  and  geography.  Language:  Reed  and  Kellogg's,  to  complex  sen- 
tence. Geography:  Werner's,  volume  2.  Arithmetic:  Walsh's,  volume 
1,  chapters  1  and  2.  History:  Stories  dictated  and  used  for  supple- 
mental reading,  or  read  and  retold  orally. 
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Sixth  Year. — Reading:  Eighth  reader;  supplemental  reading.  Writ- 
ing: Same  as  fifth  year.  Spelling:  Same  as  fifth  year.  Grammar: 
Reed  and  Kellogg's,  volume  2,  composition  work.  Geography:  Complete 
Werner's,  volume  2.  Arithmetic:  Walsh's,  volume  1.  History:  Same 
as  in  fifth  year. 

Seventh  Year. — Reading,  writing  and  spelling  in  connection  with  other 
work.  United  States  history :  McMaster's.  Physiology:  Steele's.  Geog- 
raphy: Review,  with  maps.  Grammar:  Reed  and  Kellogg's.  Arith- 
metic: Walsh's.    Typewriting,  music,  industries. 

Eighth  Year. — Reading,  writing  and  spelling  in  connection  with  other 
work.  United  States  history  completed.  Kansas  history.  Civil  gov- 
ernment: Fiske,  two  volumes.  Constitution  of  United  States,  separate 
volume.  Grammar  completed.  Classics.  Arithmetic:  Walsh's.  Type- 
writing, music  and  industries. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Ninth  Year:  Tenth  Year: 

Algebra.  Algebra. 

English.  Composition  and  rhetoric. 

Physical  geography.  Physics. 

Ancient  history.  Medieval  and  modern  history. 

Music  and  industrial.  Music  and  industrial. 

Eleventh  Year:  Twelfth  Year: 

Geometry.  Psychology. 

Composition  and  rhetoric.                American  history. 

Economics.  Sociology. 

English  history.  Advanced  physiology. 

Music  or  German  and  Music  or  German  and 

industrial.  industrial. 

Forty  credits  are  necessary  to  graduate  from  the  Literary  High  School 
department.  A  credit  is  one-half  year's  work  of  one  period  of  recitations 
daily  for  five  days  in  a  week  with  necessary  preparation.  At  the  end 
of  the  eighth  year  the  boys  may  elect  broom-making  or  tuning. 

MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

All  students  are  given  instruction  in  music,  not  only  for  its  esthetic 
value,  but  as  a  means  for  the  cultivation  of  entire  accuracy  of  hearing. 
Both  the  junior  and  senior  choruses  sing  each  day,  and  those  who  show 
talent  are  given  individual  instruction.  The  length  of  time  given  to  such 
instruction  depends  upon  the  pupil's  need.  Sometimes  a  long  course  of 
training  is  needed  to  overcome  some  mechanical  difficulty,  while  other 
students  without  such  impediment  may  advance  much  more  rapidly.  All 
are  entered  according  to  their  ability  and  given  the  most  careful  and 
systematic  instruction. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

First  Year. — Rote  singing.    Junior  chorus. 

Second  Year. — Junior  chorus.    Piano  preparatory  class. 

Third  Year. — Simple  technical  exercise.  Easy  studies  for  rhythm 
and  phrasing  by  Ehmant,  Gurlitt,  Kohler,  and  others. 

Fourth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Studies  by  Burg- 
muller,  Ehmant;  Clementi  Sonatinas,  op.  36.  Easy  pieces  by  Behr,  Hoff- 
man, Kullak,  Schumann. 

Fifth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Sonatinas  by  Clementi 
and  Kuhlau.  Selected  studies  from  Duvernoy,  Czerny,  P.  Kohler.  Pieces 
by  Gade,  Grieg,  Lichner,  Schmoll,  Schumann,  and  others. 
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SixtJt  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Selected  studies  for 
velocity  and  phrasing;  Bach's  Preludes;  lyrical  pieces  by  Grieg;  Men- 
delssohn's Songs  without  Words;  pieces  by  Beaumont,  Jensen,  Bohn, 
Dvorak,  Schytte,  and  others. 

Seventh  Year. — Plaidy's  Technic;  scales.  Bach's  Inventions.  Beetho- 
ven, op.  33.  Cramer  Studies.  Slections  by  Bohm,  Engelmann,  Grieg, 
Heller,  Nevin,  Paderewski,  and  others. 

Eighth  Year. — Technical  exercises,  advanced  scale  work.  Bach  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues.  Studies  by  Loeschhorn,  Heller,  Haberbier,  Cramer 
and  Clementi.  Selections  by  Grieg,  Lysberg,  MacDowell,  Moszkowski, 
Scharwenka,  and  others. 

Ninth  Year. — Scales.  Technical  exercises  by  Lecouppey  and  Hanon. 
Studies  by  Heller,  Clementi  and  others.  Selections  from  Chaminade, 
Grieg,  Godard,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Raff.    Chopin's  Valses. 

Tenth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales,  dementi's  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum,  Moschelles'  op.  70.  Brahm's  Hungarian  dances.  Selections 
by  Chopin,  Grieg,  Haberbier,  MacDowell,  Rheinberger,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann. 

Eleventh  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Studies  by  Clementi 
and  Moschelles.  Kullak  octave  studies.  Chopin's  Mazurkas  and  Pre- 
ludes. Selections  by  Chaminade,  MacDowell,  Mendelssohn,  Raff,  and 
others. 

OUTLINE  OF  MUSIC  STUDIES. 

(From  the  syllabus  of  the  American  College  of  Musicians.) 

Notation. — The  staff;  rhythm;  F,  G  and  C  clefs;  signature  of  time 
and  keys;  dynamics;  tempo;  form.  The  study  should  be  objective 
throughout,  the  essential  nature  and  relation  of  things  being  first  con- 
sidered and  then  the  signs  therefor.  The  study  should  be  accompanied 
from  the  first  with  daily  exercises  in  writing,  in  rendering  by  voice  or 
instrument,  and  in  interpreting  or  reading  by  ear.  This  will  give  fa- 
cility in  the  use  of  notation,  accuracy  in  performance,  and  will  render 
the  contents  of  the  staff  intelligible  to  the  ear.  The  cultivation  of  dis- 
criminating aural  perception  is  much  neglected,  and  yet  the  contents  of 
a  musical  expression  should  be  as  intelligible  to  the  ear  when  rendered 
into  sound  as  are  the  contents  of  a  picture  to  the  eye. 

First  Year. — Origin  and  nature  of  primitive  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. Music  among  the  Hebrews  and  other  ancient  nations:  Develop- 
ment by  the  Greeks;  origin  of  the  organ.  Music  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  through  the  first  ten  centuries:  Influence  of  the  church; 
Ambrosian  and  Gregorian  modes;  notation;  origin  of  the  polyphony. 
Music  from  1000  A.  D.  to  1400  a.  d.  :  Development  of  notation  and  poly- 
phony ;  church  and  secular  music ;  counterpoint ;  influence  of  the  crusades ; 
the  troubadours  and  minnesingers;  the  folk  song;  the  organ.  Music, 
1400  A.  D.  to  about  1600  A.  D. :  The  advance  of  counterpoint;  the  Nether- 
lands epoch ;  progress  and  influence  of  secular  and  sacred  music ;  culmi- 
nation of  counterpoint;  rise  of  opera  and  oratorio;  progress  of  instru- 
mental music;  improvement  of  the  organ.  Music,  1600  A.  D.  to  1700  a.  d., 
in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  England  and  other  countries:  Development 
of  the  opera  and  oratorio ;  introduction  of  the  harpsichord  and  clavichord ; 
the  progress  of  instrumental  music;  the  violin  group;  wood  and  brass 
instruments  and  the  organ;  the  orchestra.  Music.  1700  a.  d.  to  the 
present:  Italian,  French  and  German  opera;  oratorio;  cantata,  and 
passion  music;  instrumental  music;  the  song;  development  of  the  modern 
tonal  style;  derivation  of  standard  pitch. 

Second  Year. — In  connection  with  the  general  outlines,  the  develop- 
ment of  music  in  the  following  special  lines  should  be  studied:  Ancient 
and  modern  tonality;  standards  of  pitch;  origin  and  improvements  of 
instruments;  art  forms;  systems  of  tuning;  national  characteristics; 
Italian,  French  and  German  opera;  church  and  organ  music;  biography. 
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HARMONY. 

First  Year. — A  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  formation,  names 
and  classification  of  intervals,  scales,  keys,  chords;  figured  bass;  struc- 
ture of  forbidden  progressives.  The  student  should  be  prepared  to 
recognize  these  elements  at  sight  and  by  ear,  and  to  form  them  with 
facility  upon  the  keyboard  and  staff.  Rules  of  part-writing;  concords 
and  all  their  inversions  in  all  keys;  auxiliary  and  passing  notes; 
cadences;  the  phrase  and  period;  modulation;  dictated  and  original  ex- 
ercises to  be  written  and  played;  reading  by  ear. 

Second  Year. — Discords  and  their  inversions;  modulations;  dictated 
and  original  exercises,  with  figured  bass,  to  be  written  and  played;  har- 
monizing melodies;  reading  by  ear. 

Third  Year. — Altered  and  ambiguous  chords ;  exercises  in  figured  bass ; 
modulation;  harmonizing  melodies  with  modulations;  reading  by  ear; 
exercises. 

Fourth  Year. — Organ-point;  suspension;  anticipation;  passing  notes; 
melodic  embellishments;  harmonic  embellishments;  harmonizing  melo- 
dies and  unfigured  basses;  figuration;  reading  by  ear;  exercises. 

Fifth  Year. — Advanced.  Terminology. 

PIANO  TUNING. 

This  department,  although  twice  dropped  from  the  curriculum,  has 
since  its  last  restoration  been  of  great  value  to  the  School.  Twelve 
students  worked  in  this  department  last  year,  as  such  training  is  very 
attractive  to  a  boy  of  musical  taste.  The  course  offered  is  a  thorough 
and  practical  drill  in  the  repair  and  tuning  of  various  kinds  of  pianos, 
including  a  player  piano  purchased  for  that  purpose.  The  experiment 
has  been  made  this  year  of  permitting  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  to  do  some  piano-tuning  outside  the  school.  This  gives  them  prac- 
tical experience  in  dealing  with  people  as  well  as  mechanical  skill.  This 
department  has  been  enlarged  by  an  additional  room  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  repair  work.  About  twenty-five  tuners  who  were  trained 
here  have  secured  lucrative  positions  in  this  state.  Two  recent  graduates 
have  been  chosen  as  instructors  in  this  department  at  other  state  schools, 
while  several  others  have  become  either  salesmen  or  dealers  in  pianos. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  a  ladder,  lifting  machines,  turning 
horse,  wrestling  mat,  and  suits,  dumb-bells,  wands,  Indian  clubs  and 
other  apparatus.  Regular  daily  instruction  is  given  here  to  all  grades 
of  pupils,  with  results  beneficial  to  health  and  development. 

The  younger  children  are  trained  in  simple  breathing  and  muscular 
exercises,  which  gradually  increase  in  complexity  until  they  are  able  to 
master  a  series  of  movements.  The  older  girls,  after  gaining  poise  and 
control  in  the  simpler  exercises,  easily  pass  to  more  difficult  feats.  They 
excel  in  fancy  drills  with  the  clubs,  wands  or  bells,  in  which  the  whole 
series  of  movements  is  memorized  and  correctly  and  gracefully  per- 
formed. 

The  older  boys  are  given  regular  and  systematic  instruction  in  various 
drills  and  in  proper  use  of  apparatus.  Wrestling  has  become  so  popular 
that  it  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  diversion.  Regular  wrestling- 
bouts  have  been  held  several  times  in  which  pupils  have  been  allowed  to 
compete  with  seeing  boys  of  proper  age,  weight  and  training,  with  a  re- 
sulting victory  for  the  blind  boy  each  time.  The  severe  training  neces- 
sary to  prepare  for  a  match,  the  proper  school  spirit  arising  from  a  con- 
test, and  the  discipline  of  the  preparation  and  the  participation  are  all 
valuable.  The  instructors  in  this  department  are  not  only  enthusiastic 
in  arranging  drills  and  contests,  but  they  are  especially  watchful  in  giv- 
ing individual  instruction  which  will  enable  pupils  to  overcome  defects 
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resulting  perhaps  from  improper  breathing  or  some  other  removable 
cause.  The  pupils  are  reaching  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  both 
strength  and  proficiency. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  joining  the  National  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Blind,  and  records  will  be  kept  of  the  various  activities 
throughout  the  year.  By  this  means  we  may  compare  this  with  other 
schools. 

BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  has  been  self-supporting  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  trained  adults  as  well  as  regular  students  to  become  self-sustaining. 
Several  counties  in  the  past  have  found  it  a  matter  of  economy  to  ad- 
vance means  to  blind  men  to  buy  the  machinery  for  broom  making  and 
then  let  them  pay  back  the  money  in  small  installments. 

The  State  Board  of  Administration  feels  that  every  blind  adult  in 
the  state  can  and  should  be  self-sustaining,  and  with  that  in  view  has 
arranged  to  give  all  who  may  come  instruction  in  broom  making  during 
the  forenoon  of  each  day.  They  will  have  to  support  themselves  or  be 
supported  for  the  six  to  nine  months  necessary  to  learn  the  trade — but 
after  that  they  should  be  self-supporting. 

Thirty-eight  regular  students  worked  in  this  department  during  the 
last  term  of  school.  The  youngest  boys  occupy  their  time  in  arranging 
broom-corn  straws.  The  intermediate  grades  sort  corn,  and  learn  to 
cane  chairs  and  make  hammocks,  rope,  nets  and  baskets.  The  older  boys 
learn  every  detail  of  broom  making  by  actual  experience.  When  they  can 
make  salable  brooms  they  receive  a  small  payment  for  each  dozen  pro- 
duced. They  also  secure  a  small  commission  upon  hammocks  and  fly  nets. 
While  these  payments  are  not  large,  they  encourage  the  boys  in  habits 
of  thrift  and  industry. 

The  efficiency  of  this  department  has  been  somewhat  increased  by  the 
installation  of  new  equipment  recently  received  from  the  Kansas  Indus- 
trial Reformatory. 

The  record  made  last  year  compares  very  favorably  with  that  from 
schools  of  much  larger  enrollment,  as  may  be  noted  from  the  following 
report : 
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A  year's  work  in  broom  shop,  from  September,  1914,  to  May,  1915: 
35  dozen  barn  brooms;  286  dozen  house  brooms;  27  dozen  whisk  brooms; 
3  dozen  barber  brooms;  6  dozen  toys;  11  dozen  special  factory  brooms; 
33  dozen  clean  sweeps.    Total,  391  dozen. 

Hammock  department:  41  hammocks;  30  fly  nets;  caned  11  chairs;  5 
different  kinds  baskets;  8  halter  ropes. 


Real  sport. 
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GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  girls'  industrial  department  the  pupils  are  taught  all  kinds  of 
hand  sewing,  crocheting,  knitting,  rug  making,  beadwork  and  basketry. 
This  department  has  done  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  household 
department,  such  as  hemming  table  linen,  dish  towels,  sheets,  pillow 
cases  and  towels.  Several  new  classes  have  been  organized  in  this  de- 
partment, and  nearly  all  of  the  girls  have  mastered  the  preparation 
stitches  for  sewing  and  crocheting.  The  older  girls  are  producing  a  fine 
grade  of  work.  Many  of  them  have  learned  to  sew  neatly  by  hand  and 
several  of  them  can  use  the  sewing  machine  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 


Special  exhibit  from  boys'  industrial. 


All  the  girls  are  painstaking  in  their  work  and  learn  to  produce 
beautiful  articles  of  real  value,  which  will  be  a  source  of  income  to  them 
in  the  future  if  arrangements  are  made  to  secure  a  market  for  their 
products.  The  sales  in  this  department  have  more  than  paid  for 
materials  used.  The  girls  are  encouraged  to  acquire  skill  in  this  line  of 
work  as  a  means  of  providing  employment  for  idle  hours  and  as  a  nerve 
sedative  for  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction.  Exhibits  from  this  depart- 
ment have  been  made  at  various  places,  with  the  result  that  several  of 
the  girls  have  sold  work  and  secured  orders  for  more.  As  this  depart- 
ment his  increased  greatly  in  numbers,  it  is  to  be  moved  to  the  larger 
quarters  in  the  school  building. 
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A  variety  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  past  season,  as  indicated  by 
the  following  report: 

Crocheted  articles:  2  lingerie  cords;  2  card  cases;  7  sachets;  3  filet 
centerpieces;  45  nut  baskets;  4  napkin  rings;  4  coin  purses;  5  yokes;  1 
necktie;  1  belt;  1  collar;  1  pair  slippers;  6  bootees;  4  baby  jackets;  1 
cap;  1  lamp  shade;  8  yards  lace;  6  dresser  scarfs;  8  large  centerpieces; 
1  white  linen  money  case;  3  wrist  bags  for  crochet  work;  6  table  mats; 
1  pair  knitted  slippers;  8  wash  cloths;  2  guest  towels;  3  baby  bonnets; 
5  dozen  napkins;  40  hand  towels;  50  tea  towels;  50  stockings  mended; 
3  raffia  workbags;  1  raffia  mat;  9  raffia  baskets;  1  bead  basket;  2  bead 
necklaces. 


Girls'  industrial. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

This  department  is  well  equipped,  and  the  course  pursued  is  very 
similar  to  that  given  in  seeing  schools;  however,  the  girls  require  much 
more  individual  instruction,  as  few  of  them  have  been  accustomed  to 
perform  even  the  simple  muscular  movements  required  in  such  operations 
as  stirring  and  mixing.  The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  teach  the  girls  the 
ordinary  household  tasks,  so  that  they  may  become  helpful  in  their  home 
duties. 

They  are  required  to  prepare  and  cook  all  the  common  vegetables,  to 
cook  and  serve  cereals,  to  make  biscuits,  gems  and  bread,  to  prepare 
various  salads.  The  desserts  include  puddings,  pies,  and  several  varieties 
of  cakes  and  cookies.  Preserving  and  canning  fruit  and  candy  making 
and  serving  food  to  sick  are  also  taught. 

Each  girl  is  required  to  care  for  her  own  cooking  utensils  and  to  assist 
in  caring  for  the  domestic-science  rooms.  Notes  are  taken  during  recita- 
tions and  each  girl  keeps  a  recipe  book  for  future  reference.  Many  of 
these  girls  become  really  excellent  cooks,  as  attested  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  them  won  a  first  prize  in  cake  making  in  a  contest  with  seeing  pupils, 
while  several  others  submitted  samples  which  received  creditable  men- 
tion. Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  washing  and  ironing.  The  girls 
are  taught  to  keep  their  rooms  and  belongings  in  an  orderly  condition 
and  to  make  their  own  beds. 
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The  domestic  science  work  is  divided  into  three  divisions — beginning, 
intermediate,  and  advanced — each  division  requiring  two  years  for  com- 
pletion. 

The  beginning  domestic  science  includes  laboratory  and  lecture  work 
on  care  of  laboratory  and  utensils,  fuels,  sanitation,  beverages,  eggs, 
cereals,  vegetables,  milk  and  its  products,  soups,  puddings  and  sauces, 
condiments  and  candy. 

The  intermediate  domestic  science  includes  laboratory  and  lecture  work 
on  fruit,  fruit  canning,  preserving,  jelly  making,  bacteria,  yeast,  flour, 
doughs  and  batters,  bread  and  bread  making,  fats  and  oils,  pastry,  meat 
and  meat  substitutes,  and  frozen  desserts. 

The  advanced  domestic  science  includes  laboratory  and  lecture  work 
on  serving,  invalid  cookery,  chafing-dish  cookery,  basket  luncheons,  salads 
and  salad  dressings. 


Domestic  science. 


SLOYD  WORK. 

The  sloyd  department  offers  employment  to  the  grade  boys,  with  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  use  of  simpler  tools.  Various  small  articles, 
such  as  paper  files,  weaving  shuttles,  waste  baskets,  coat  hangers  and 
fly  swatters  are  made  here.  A  few  small  stands  and  footstools  have  also 
been  finished.  The  equipment  here  consists  of  six  benches.  As  the  space 
was  somewhat  crowded,  this  department  has  been  moved  to  a  larger  room. 

TYPEWRITING  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  has  a  dictaphone  and  a  good  supply  of  typewriters. 
Fourteen  pupils  received  instruction  here  during  the  last  term.  The 
pupils  are  usually  eager  to  learn  typewriting  as  they  realize  its  advan- 
tage as  a  means  of  communication. 

The  pupils  receive  careful  and  persistent  drill  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  the  ordinary  forms  of  business  letters.  After  attaining  a  fair  degree 
of  proficiency  they  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  using  a  typewriter  for 
letter  writing.  Several  have  developed  speed  as  well  as  skill  in  this  line 
of  work. 
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Typewriting  department. 


EXPRESSION. 

About  ten  pupils  received  training  in  this  department  during  the  last 
year,  besides  special  assistance  given  other  students  who  were  to  appear 
upon  public  programs.  The  instruction  given  trains  the  pupil  to  improve 
in  thought  power  as  well  as  vocal  utterance  and  dramatic  expression. 
The  imagination  is  rendered  more  facile  by  the  ability  to  portray  other 
times  and  scenes  and  to  assume  different  personalities.  The  fund  of  gen- 
eral information  is  strengthened  by  the  supplementary  reading  done  in 
order  to  understand  the  historical  setting  of  a  selection.  Poise  and 
strength  are  required  by  the  drills  necessary  to  secure  correct  dramatic 
expression. 


Kansas  School  for  the  Blind. 


LIBRARY. 

If  you  were  to  stroll  into  the  children's  library  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind  some  Saturday  afternoon,  you  would  be  quite  likely  to  meet  a  small 
boy  carrying  away  a  volume  over  half  the  size  of  an  unabridged  dic- 
tionary, and  you  might  be  led  to  fancy  that  the  children  were  being 
seriously  overworked.  But  the  book  would  probably  be  a  copy  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  when  you  saw  the  lad's  eager  interest,  your  alarm 
would  cease. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  pupils  take  the  greatest  interest  in  their  library. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  them  keep  up  a  constant  course  of  reading 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  regular  work  is  rather  heavy.  A  card  record 
is  kept  of  the  books  read  by  each  pupil. 


Library. 


The  library  proper  has  about  a  thousand  volumes,  and  there  are  in 
the  same  room  as  many  more  textbooks  often  used  for  general  reference. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  a  thousand  separate  works — such  a 
book  as  David  Copperfield  fills  six  volumes  in  "point,"  as  the  raised  print 
is  called.  As  is  natural  in  a  school,  a  large  part  of  the  library  consists 
of  juvenile  books  of  travel  and  adventure.  Other  important  groups  are: 
Fiction,  poetry  and  drama,  essays,  history  and  biography,  popular  science, 
and  books  about  music.  Tbis  last  group,  which  is  much  in  demand,  is 
of  course  suited  to  the  needs  of  such  a  school  as  ours.  In  all  the  col- 
lection there  is  not  a  trashy  bock,  for  nothing  but  good  literature  is  put 
into  point  for  the  blind. 

Perhaps  you  may  feel  inclinded  to  question  whether  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  develop  so  carefully  a  taste  for  good  reading  in  young  people  who 
may  never  have  a  chance  after  they  leave  school  to  get  books  in  raised 
type.  But  the  work  of  the  library  does  not  stop  with  furnishing  reading- 
matter  to  the  students  now  in  school.  One  of  the  regular  duties  is  to 
send  our  books  to  the  blind  in  this  and  other  states.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided that  reading  matter  for  the  blind  may  be  sent  free  of  postage,  so 
that  any  responsible  blind  person  may  obtain  from  the  School,  without 
expense,  the  loan  of  any  book  not  in  use.    The  School  is  always  glad  to 
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send  out  books.  Many  of  our  former  students  keep  up  their  reading  in 
this  way. 

Each  year  new  books  are  added,  though  the  number  can  not  be  great, 
since  the  average  cost  in  this  type  is  about  three  dollars  a  volume.  We 
have  a  library  appropriation,  but  a  large  part  of  this  has  to  be  spent  on 
textbooks  and  music  needed  in  regular  work.  There  is  usually  barely 
enough  left  to  enable  us  to  get  a  few  of  the  great  books  that  are  each 
year  being  printed  for  the  blind. 

It  is  our  aim  to  bring  the  library  to  a  point  where  it  will  be  able  to 
do  the  most  good,  not  only  to  our  own  pupils,  but  to  the  blind  of  the 
state.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  what  a  pleasure  a  taste  for  good  reading  and 
a  chance  to  obtain  good  books  must  be  to  people  shut  out  from  many 
avenues  of  enjoyment. 


Kansas  School  for  the  Blind.  35 
PROGRAMS. 

A  number  of  programs  are  given  throughout  the  year,  and  the  follow- 
ing list  will  show  the  quality  of  the  selections  offered: 

W.  C.  T.  U.  DECLAMATION  CONTEST. 


May  21,  1915. 

Piano  Solo — "Polonaise,"    De  Koutski. 

Ruby  Rickert. 

Reading — "The  Ship  Went  Down,"  Mance. 

Arthur  Wilson. 

Reading — "Little  Saint  Martha,"  Selleck. 

Mary  Carpenter. 

Vocal  Solo — "Springtide,"  E.  Freen. 

Julia  McMains. 

Reading— "The  Man  of  the  Hour,"  Grote. 

Grover  Barlow. 

Reading — "A  Daughter's  Sacrifice,"  '  Woodford. 

Lola  Pickett. 

Violin  Duet — (a)  "A  Moment  Musical,"  Schubert. 

(b)  "German  Dance,"    •  •      •  Dittersdorf. 

Lessie  and  Lester  Van  Zant. 

Reading— "The  Old  Violin,"  Kidder. 

Burton  Shukers. 

Reading — "Me  and  Hepsy,"  Crocker. 

Katie  Zerger. 

Boys'  Octette — (a)  "Far  Away  in  the  South,"  Adams. 

(b)  "Kindling  Wood,"  Adams. 


"KANSAS  DAY." 

January  29,  1915. 

Song — "America." 

Reading — "Three  States."    Elsie  Snowbarger. 
Reading — "Things  I  Love."    Gladys  Spier. 
Song — "Kansas  Emigrant  Song." 
Reading — "The  Kansas  Dug-out." 
Kansas  Song. 

Reading— "Old  Glory."    Katie  Zerger. 
Boys'  Quartette. 
Song — "Jayhawker." 
Address — Wm.  B.  Sutton. 
Song — "Star-Spangled  Banner." 
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GENERAL  PROGRAM,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

School  Chapel.  Tuesday.  May  25.  1915,  8  o'clock  p.  m. 


1.  Chorus— "The  Old  Guard;'  G.  A.  Veazie. 

2.  Violin  Solo — "Second  Air  Concerntante,"  Retter. 

Andrew  Keller. 

3.  Reading — "So  Was  I,"   .  Anonymous. 

Gladys  Spier. 

4.  Junior  Chorus — "The  Jolly  Blacksmith." 

5.  Piano  Solo — "Polish  Dance,"  Engel.  Op.  2. 

Julia  Stevenson. 

6.  Reading — "Rivals,"  Dunbar. 

Burton  Shukers. 

7.  Vocal  Solo— "If  I  but  Knew,"  •  •  •  Wilson  G.  Smith. 

Verna  Johnson. 

8.  Juniors — Folk  Dance.  . 

9.  Piano  Solo — "May  Breezes,"  •/.  Coucone. 

Esther  Van  Deman. 

10.  Reading — Selected. 

11.  Boys'  Octette—  (a)  "Lullaby,"  ■  F.  L.  Ryder. 

(b)  "Far  Away  in  the  South,"  C.  B.  Adams. 

12.  Violin  Solo — "Souvenir  de  Haydn,"  Leonard. 

Lester  Van  Zant. 

13.  Pianologue — "China  Tragedy,"  Hichner. 

Katie  Zerger. 

14.  Vocal  Solo — (a)  "Dawn,"  Franco  Leoni. 

(b)  "Mifanwy,"  Forster. 

Minnie  Hedberg. 

15.  Piano  Duet — "Robin's  Return,"  L.  Fisher. 

Nina  Ertel,  Verna  Johnson. 

16.  Girls'  Glee  Club— "Merry  June,"  •  •  •  •  Vincent. 

17.  Piano  Solo — "The  Chase,"  Rheinberger. 

Rubv  Rickert. 

18.  Club  Drill— Four  Girls. 
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COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM. 

May  26,  19L>. 

Chorus — "The  Miller's  Wooing,"  Farming. 

Invocation,  •'  Rev.  William  Foulkes. 

Violin  Duet — (a)  "Gondeliera,"  Bohm. 

(b)  "Serenade,"    •  •  :  Bohm. 

Lester  and  Lessie  Van  Zant. 

Oration,  •  •  "The  Boy  Scouts — A  Benefit  to  the  Nation." 

Minnie  Hedberg. 

Violin  Solo — "Caprice,"   Saenger. 

Lessie  Van  Zant. 

Oration,  "The  Vocational  Training  of  Youth." 

Junia  McMains. 

Piano  Solo — "To  Spring,"  Grieg. 

Lester  Van  Zant. 

Oration,  "Justice  in  Women's  Wages." 

Julia  McMains. 

Violin  Trio— "The  Dancing  Dolls,"  Poldiai. 

Lester  and  Lessie  Van  Zant,  Junia  McMains. 

Vocal  Solo — "Sing  On,"  Denza. 

Minnie  Hedberg-. 

Oration,  "The  Value  of  Electricity  in  Modern  Daily  Life." 

Lester  Van  Zant. 

Violin  Solo — "Minnielied,"  Bohm. 

Junia  McMains. 

Vocal  Solo — "The  Gypsies,"  Dudley  Buck. 

Julia  McMains. 

Oration,  "The  Value  of  Electricity  in  Modern  Daily  Life." 

Lessie  Van  Zant. 

Vocal  Duet — "Onward  Bonny  Boat  be  Flying,"  F.  R.  Kucken. 

Julia  and  Junia  McMains. 

Violin  Solo — "Meditation  from  Thais,"  Massenet. 

Lester  Van  Zant. 

Class  Address. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas,  Hon  E.  W.  Hoch, 

Member  Board  of  Administration 

Benediction. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS. 


FIRST  GRADE. 


Robert  Beeler,  Ottawa. 
Harold  Peters,  Yates  Center. 


Arloe  Statts,  Strawn. 
George  Darby.  Ellsworth. 


SECOND  GRADE. 


Jessie  Bretz,  Kansas  City. 
Ula  Street,  Pittsburg. 
Mildred  Dewey,  Edna. 
Mabel  Johnstone,  South  Haven. 
DeRoy  Carr,  Horton. 


Arthur  Johnson,  Manhattan. 
Donovan  McCollom,  Dodge  City. 
Louis  Blanton,  Fanning. 
Garold  Carr,  Pratt. 
Earl  Chambers,  Lawrence. 


THIRD  GRADE. 


Alice  Melvin,  Corning. 

Ida  Dudderear,  Kansas  Citv. 

Mabel  Richardson,  Brownell. 

Bertha  Smith,  Athol. 

Eleanor  Van  Deman,  Wichita. 

Hazel  Williams,  Humboldt. 

Neva  May  Thompson,  Sawyer. 


Richard  Doolin,  Kansas  City. 
Leland  Peters,  Yates  Center. 
Francis  Schiller,  Kansas  City. 
Lee  Shafer,  Elk  City. 
Joe  VanVoltenberg,  Manhattan. 
Frank  Yarts,  Frontenac. 
Silas  Sturgis,  Topeka. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 


Joe  Anderson,  Kansas  City. 
Mae  Briggs,  Reading. 


Wilber  Chappel,  Parsons. 
Ciaudine  Johnston,  Attica. 
Irene  Hallowell,  Belleville. 


Bernice  Tyler,  Melvern. 
Christopher  Baldwin,  Hugoton. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 


Fred  Wantland,  Richmond. 
Joe  Wheaton,  Chanute. 
John  Roush,  Phillipsburg. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 


Esther  Van  Deman,  Wichita. 
Mary  Westermeier,  Kansas  City. 
Elsie  Snowbarger,  Sylvia. 
Evan  Pasco,  Caney. 


Hope  Spier,  Kansas  City. 
Perry  Zimmerman,  Mullinville. 
Lee  Mansfield,  Atchison. 
Chas.  Fisher,  Kansas  City. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 


William  Anderson,  Parsons. 
May  Kelley,  Kansas  City. 


Lola  Pickett,  Kansas  City. 
Katie  Zerger,  Moundridge. 
Andrew  Keller,  Lucas. 
Bessie  Gridley,  Oakley. 
Leona  Horne,  Williamsburg. 


Hilda  Hassel,  McPherson. 
Robert  Means,  Kingman. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 


Bernice  Meredith,  Oxford. 
Beatrice  Meredith,  Oxford. 
Rowan  West,  Kansas  City. 
Donald  Gibbs,  Chanute. 
Irwin  Halverstadt,  Oxford. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Marie  Hanson,  Atchison. 
Emma  Kipp,  Piqua. 
Julia  Stevenson,  Topeka. 
Arthur  Wilson,  Wichita. 

Nora  Allaire,  Humboldt. 
Fred  Timma,  Williamstown. 
Frank  Ball,  McPherson. 

Martha  Zerger,  Moundridge. 
Burton  Shukers,  Independence 
Nina  Ertel,  Valley  Falls. 
Rose  Geiser,  Topeka. 

Verna  Johnson,  Lucas. 
Emil  Wussow,  Piper. 
Lucile  McCoy,  St.  John. 
Ruby  Rickert,  Haddam. 


FRESHMAN. 

Hobart  Wantland,  Richmond. 
George  Newell,  Kansas  City. 
Otto  Pracht,  Concordia. 

SOPHOMORE. 

Mary  Carpenter,  Cedar  Vale. 
Matilda  Goering,  Moundridge. 

JUNIOR. 

Vonda  Eklund,  Kansas  City. 
Ella  Hughes,  Simpson. 
Paul  Newman,  Valley  Falls. 

SENIOR. 

George  Wolf,  Phillipsburg. 
Floyd  Hatfield,  Phillipsburg. 
Carrie  Lynch,  Silver  Lake. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 


Grover  Barlow,  Hiawatha.  Winfrey  Davis,  Wellington. 

William  Dofflemyre,  Maize.  Orie  Houston,  Wellington. 

John  Voneida,  Hiawatha.  George  Snyder,  Kansas  City. 

GRADUATES,  1915. 

Lester  Van  Zant,  Parsons.  Julia  McMains,  Fort  Scott. 

Lessie  Van  Zant,  Parsons.  Minnie  Hedberg,  Clay  Center. 
Junia  McMains,  Fort  Scott. 
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ALUMNI  ROLL. 

1876. 

Emmert,  Helen,  Fair  Play,  Md.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
Moore,  Samuels,  Cottonwood  Falls,  Quenemo,  Kan. 
Parker,  Kate  E.,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.  Deceased. 
Syler,  Frank  W.,  Topeka,  Ashtabula,  0.,  112  Prospect  st. 

1877. 

Lusk,  Martha  A.,  Mound  City  (Mrs.  Perry  Tyhurst).  Deceased. 
Plowman,  Wm.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

1878. 

Waymire,  Mary  Rosella  (Mrs.  Matthew  D.  Cowley),  Mound  City.  De- 
ceased. 

1879. 

Neal,  Martha  Anna,  Dallas  Station,  Tex. 
Reach,  Charles  K.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Stillwell,  Oma  Isabel  (Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Mitchell).  Deceased. 
Young,  Martha,  Paola. 

1880. 

Brooks,  Montah  Eulalie.  Deceased. 

Gilliland,  Julietta  Pearl  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Lyons),  Richwood,  Ohio. 

1881. 

Friend,  Francis  Lambert,  Lincoln,  111.,  540  Sixth  st. 
Nichols,  Addie  Luella  (Mrs.  Francis  Friend).  Deceased. 

1882. 

Culp,  Virginia  Adare  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Brokble),  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  3007  North 
Seventh  st. 

Moore,  Ellen  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  John  Renalds).  Deceased. 
Tibbets,  Elizabeth  May  (Mrs.  Jarvis),  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1883. 

Brown,  Adrienna  Magdalene  (Mrs.  J.  K.  Lee).  Deceased. 
Honeymann,  Anna  Mary  Elizabeth  Gertrude,  Seneca,  Kan. 
Killeen,  Katy,  Wyandotte,  Kan. 
Sheets,  Hattie  B.,  Silverdale,  Kan. 

1885. 

Brown,  Alma  Frances  (Mrs.  Calicut),  Seattle,  Wash. 
Sipe,  Cynthia  Anna,  Beloit. 

Kennedy,  Catherine  Mollessia  (Mrs.  Downs),  Scammonville,  Kan. 

1886. 

Plumley,  John  Donivan,  Mound  Valley. 
Woosley,  Eliza  Jay,  Washita,  Okla. 

1887. 

Ambrose,  Medora  Blanche,  Greeley,  Kan. 

Angell,  Hattie  Adelia  (Mrs.  C.  O.  Way),  Plankinton,  S.  Dak.  Deceased. 
Taylor,  Lillian  Sherwood  (Mrs.  Jackson),  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 
Thompson,  Hannah  Belle.  Deceased. 

Wiseman,  Lucinda  Jane  (Mrs.  George  H.  Drawbaugh).  Deceased. 

1888. 

Chouteau,  Edward,  Vinitia,  Okla. 

Colvin,  Alphonso,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Crawford,  Evangeline  (Mrs.  Hutchings),  Pawhuska,  Okla. 

Graham,  Emily  Frances  (Mrs.  Rash),  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1751  Madison  st. 
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Hockett,  Almina  Siota  (Mrs.  Covert),  Paris,  111. 
Lockwood,  Olive  May  (Mrs.  Antrobus),  Almena,  Kan. 
McElroy,  Henry,  Fort  Scott,  515  Crawford  st. 
McGill,  David  Wallace,  Leavenworth. 
Sheets,  George  Washington,  Parsons,  Kan.  Deceased. 
Smith,  Nancy  Ella,  Colorado  City,  Colo.,  205  Jackson  st. 
Webb,  Eva  Lulu  (Mrs.  E.  L.  Smith),  Kinsley,  Kan. 
Willard,  Fred  Boied,  Concordia,  Kan.,  603  W.  Seventh  st. 

1889. 

Taylor,  John  Elum.  Deceased. 
Wilson,  Isaac  Adelbert,  Marion,  Kan. 

1892. 

Baker,  Alice  (Mrs.  L.  N.  Muck),  College  View,  Neb. 

Caward,  Jennie  Sarah  (Mrs.  Jackson),  Denver,  Colo.,  73  Inca  st. 

Gaylord,  Lillie,  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

Ingram,  Edward,  Atchison,  Kan. 

Erwin,  Olive,  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  401  Fairview  ave. 

La  Fever,  Joseph,  Beloit,  Kan. 

Lewis,  Lottie  Belle,  Springfield,  Mo.,  643  Smith  st. 
Moughan,  John,  Abilene,  Tex. 

Neiswanger,  Rosella  Emmaline  (Mrs.  Chas.  Smith),  Coffeyville,  Kan. 
Wilson,  Arthur  Cenica,  Perry,  Kan. 

1893. 

Ellmaker,  Blanche  Irene  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Logan),  Kansas  City,  1600  Minne- 
sota ave. 

Endsley,  William  Henry,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Ennefer,  Joseph,  Circleville,  Kan. 

Grimes,  Ernest  Friend,  Clovis,  Fresno  Co.,  Calif.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Jones,  John,  Kiowa,  Kan. 

Pollard,  George  Edward,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Smedley,  Arthur  Zachariah,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

1895. 

Bloom,  Luretta  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Goens),  Independence,  Kan.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6. 

Brooks,  Hayes  H.,  Rosedale,  Kan. 

Garvin,  Daisy,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  901  Illinois  st. 

Gillilan,  Charles,  Swansboro,  N.  C. 

King,  Francis  Henry.  Deceased. 

Moraine,  Stanley  David,  Cherryvale,  Kan. 

Pettgrew,  Mary  Luanna,  Otto,  Kan. 

Walters,  Charles  Elijah,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Wilbur,  Fred  Carlton,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

1896. 

Aberle,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Coats),  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Barns,  Belle  (Mrs.  Alleman),  Irving,  Kan. 
Birt,  Eva  G.,  California. 

Collins,  Charles  Gregory,  Linwood,  Kan.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Clark,  Andrew  Isaac,  Holliday,  Kan. 

Craigmile,  Ida  L.,  Lawrence.  Deceased. 

Hinkle,  Lillian  (Mrs.  Thomas  Albert  Williams),  St.  Louis. 

Newby,  Sara  Eula,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Packard,  Frederick  Wm.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  S.  Harrison  st. 

Pressen,  Bert,  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  1116  Monroe  st. 

Schaffer,  Edgar,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1897. 

Birt,  Agnes,  California. 

House,  Charles,  Enterprise,  Kan. 

Hubbard,  Ada,  Emporia,  Kan. 
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Packard,  Mabel  Clare,  Topeka,  Kan.,  934  Harrison  st. 
Packard,  Raymond  Barrows,  Topeka,  Kan.,  934  Harrison  st. 
Stratton,  George  G.,  Bellevue,  Kan. 
White,  Elliott  Audus,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

1898. 

Bird,  Lora  Mallissia  (Mrs.  Leslie  Pillsbury),  Enid,  Okla. 

Catherman,  James  Henry,  Anthony,  Kan.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

Doman,  Anna  Augusta  (Mrs.  Dr.  A.  D.  Anderson),  Herington,  Kan. 

Gustafson,  Anna  Mildred,  Clearwater,  Kan.  Deceased. 

Holmes,  Lucy  Magnolia,  Clay  Center.  Deceased. 

Jones,  Josephine  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomas),  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kelly,  Anna  Emma  (married),  Bennington,  Kan. 

Million,  Gussie  Delia  (Mrs.  Dolphus  McMains),  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  2V2 

E.  Oak  st. 
Putnam,  Delbert,  Green,  Kan. 
Strecker,  Theresa,  Lehi,  Kan. 

Vance,  Evelyn  Mae,  Topeka,  Kan.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

1899. 

Bates,  Guy,  Wellington,  Kan. 

McMains,  Dolphus,  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  710  S.  Andrick  st. 
Parks,  James  Asberry,  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  404  S.  Barbee  st. 

1900. 

Bernard,  Casie  Leota.  Deceased. 
DeFore,  Grace  Maud,  Andersonville,  Ind. 
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Bullock,  Everett  Eli,  Erie,  Kan. 
Drawbaugh,  Minnie  Leona,  Strong  City,  Kan. 
Finn,  Claude  Emerson.  Deceased. 
Hadley,  Rose  Ellen,  Almodiana,  Calif. 

Hack,  Theodosia  Markena  (Mrs.  Walter  Reckford),  Kansas  City,  18  S. 

Twenty-first  st. 
lrelan,  Junie  Myrtle  (Mrs.  Frank  Rupert),  Altamont,  Kan. 
Mcintosh,  John,  Burden,  Kan. 

Rose,  Addie  May,  Industrial  Home  for  Blind,  Chicago,  111. 
Steele,  Marion  David,  Preston,  Kan. 

Stotler,  Donald  Mclntire,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Deceased. 

1901. 

Cox,  Arthur  Henry,  Teacher  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Galbraith,  Coral  Edith,  Smith  Center,  Kan. 
Jones,  Eva  Pauline,  Dewey,  Okla. 
Lindholm,  August  E.,  McPherson,  Kan. 
McKibben,  David  Lincoln,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Skelton,  Mabel  Ruth  (Mrs.  Wallace),  Payette,  Ida. 

1906. 

McNew,  Charles  Elias,  Burlingame,  Kan. 
Reckford,  Anna  Grace,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1907. 

Cordery,  Louise,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Skelton,  Nellie,  Long  Island. 

Wrentz,  Grace  May  Ellen,  Wellsville,  Kan. 
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1908. 

Cook,  Martha  Anna,  Carneiro,  Kan. 
Corlew,  Evermont,  Sedan,  Kan. 
Stewart,  Clara  Jane,  Iola,  Kan. 

1909. 

Donavant,  Pablo,  Kansas  City.  Kan. 
Gruber,  Leroy  James,  White  City,  Kan. 
Hamilton,  Cecile,  Salina,  Kan. 

Higgins,  Elizabeth  Madelene  Louise,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Keefer,  Ruie  May  Durham,  Canton,  Kan. 

Lewis,  Attie,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

McClure,  Winnefred.  Deceased. 

Terrell,  Andrew  Jackson.  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1910. 

Levin,  Rose  Elizabeth,  Atchison,  Kan. 
May,  Mary  Margaret,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Walters..  Nellie  Lorena,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Postgraduates  1910. 
Cook,  Martha  Anna,  Carneiro,  Kan. 
McNew,  Charles  Elias,  Burlingame,  Kan. 
Reckford,  Anna  Grace,  Kansas  City.  Kan. 
Wrentz,  Grace  May  Ellen,  Wellsville,  Kan. 

1911. 

Roberts,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Burr  Oak,  Kan. 
Weller,  Ervin  Bruce,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Postgraduates  1911. 
Donavant,  Pablo,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Hamilton,  Cecile,  Salina,  Kan. 

Higgins,  Elizabeth  Madelene  Louise,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Keefer,  Ruie  May  Durham,  Canton,  Kan. 

1912. 

Chamberlain,  Fleda  Francis,  Sedan,  Kan. 
Dry,  Walter  Rodda,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Postgraduates  1912. 
May,  Mary  Margaret,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Weller,  Ervin  Bruce,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1913. 

Applegate,  Wayne  Elmont,  Norcatur,  Kan. 

Chapman,  Frederick  Harvey,  Tecumseh,  Kan.  Deceased. 

Finney,  Myrtle  Fern,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

Gilson,  Samuel  Claude,  Mound  Valley,  Kan. 

Schinke,  Lillian  Elizabeth,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Stevens,  Elsie  May,  Canton,  Kan. 

Postgraduates  1913. 
Levin,  Rose  Elizabeth,  Atchison,  Kan. 
Roberts,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Burr  Oak,  Kan. 

1914. 

Barlow,  Grover  Cleveland,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
Voneida,  John  William,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

1915. 

Van  Zant,  William  Lester.  Parsons,  Kan. 
Van  Zant,  George  Lessie,  Parsons,  Kan. 
McMains,  Junia  Elora.  Fort  Scott.  Kan. 
McMains,  Julia  Goldie,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Hedberg,  Minnie  Catherine,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 
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Purpose  of  the  Folder. 

So  little  is  the  work  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  people, 
or  even  by  teachers,  clubwomen,  editors,  physi- 
cians and  social  workers,  that  we  deem  it  wise 
to  place  in  your  hands  this  little  booklet  of 
concise  information  regarding  our  school. 

LOCATION  AND  WORK. 

This  school  is  located  in  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  State  streets, 
and  may  be  easily  reached  by  street  car  from 
the  Kansas  City  Union  Station  or  from  the 
various  stations  in  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

This  institution  affords  to  the  blind  and  par- 
tially blind  an  opportunity  for  a  literary,  musi- 
cal and  industrial  education, ,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  provides  for  their  material  needs — 
clothing  car-fare  and  incidentals  excepted — 
under  the  best  possible  surroundings.  Our 
course  of  study  compares  favorably  with  those 
prepared  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

In  our  Library  Department,  we  have  eight 
grades  and  a  four-year  high-school  course. 
The  students  are  also  instructed  in  the  use  of 
the  typewriter  and  have  special  training  in 
the  art  of  oral  expression.  They  have  access 
to  a  fine  point  library  and  expert  guidance  in 
choice  of  reading. 

The  Music  Department  does  excellent  work. 
All  the  pupils  are  enrolled  in  chorus  work  with 
rehearsals  every  day.    All  pupils  are  given 


daily  practice  periods.  Those  showing  talent 
receive  special  vocal  instruction.  This  school 
has  trained  some  fine  soloists  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  successful  music  instructors. 

In  the  Domestic  Science  Department,  girls 
are  taught  the  ordinary  household  duties.  Be- 
sides the  regular  lessons  in  cooking  and  serv- 
ing meals  they  learn  to  can  and  preserve  fruit, 
to  prepare  various  kinds  of  cakes  and  candies 
and  special  meals  for  the  sick.  One  girl  recently 
won  a  first  prize  in  a  cake-making  contest, 
while  several  otherf  exhibited  bread  and  pies 
which  received  favorable  mention.  Each  one 
keeps  a  recipe  book,  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
use  her  knowledge  when  she  has  returned  home. 
They  are  also  taught  to  wash,  to  iron  and  to 
keep  their  rooms  in  order. 

The  Girls'  Industrial  Classes,  teach  hand  and 
machine  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  basketry, 
rug-making,  and  bead-work.  The  work  pro- 
duced by  these  girls  is  of  such  excellence  that 
several  of  them  have  won  prizes  in  contests 
with  seeing  persons.  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  teach  them  to  correctly  price  their  work  and 
dispose  of  it  profitably. 

In  the  Boys'  Industrial  Department,  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  learn  piano-tuning,  broom- 
making,  sloyd,  hammock-making,  basketry, 
caning,  and  also  the  making  of  horse  nets  and 
rope.  The  first  two  occupations  are  of  course 
the  most  profitable  and  have  been  the  means 
of  making  a  number  of  our  graduates  self- 
supporting.   A  few  adults  are  usually  admitted 
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in  this  department  each  year  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  some  useful  trade. 

Our  gymnasium  is  well  equipped  for  class- 
work  and  all  pupils  are  required  to  spend  thirty 
minutes  each  day  in  regular  drill.  The  course 
of  instruction  followed  not  only  gives  poise  and 
freedom  of  movement  but  improves  the  general 
health  as  well. 

A  hospital  is  maintained  with  a  resident 
nurse,  who  gives  her  full  time  to  this  work.  An 
oculist  and  a  physician  examine  the  students 
when  entering,  and  make  regular  calls  when- 
ever needed.  The  most  careful  attention  is 
given  to  all  health  conditions.  The  buildings 
are  located  on  high  ground  with  ample  space 
for  exercise  and  free  circulation  of  fresh  air. 
We  have  our  own  water,  light  and  heating 
systems  and  also  have  city  connection  for  light 
and  water  in  case  of  emergency.  Great  care  is 
exercised  in  the  selection,  preparation  and  serv- 
ing of  the  food. 

Regular  chapel  services  are  held  each  morn- 
ing and  Sunday  School  and  church  services 
every  Sunday.  The  school  has  a  strong  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society  and  two  literary  so- 
cieties. Several  public  programs  are  given  dur- 
ing the  year  and  various  social  enjoyments 
arranged  for  the  students. 

SCHOOL  IS  FOR  BOTH  BLIND  AND  PARTIALLY  BLIND. 

As  our  institution  is  known  as  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  most  people  think  that  all  the  pupils 
are  totally  blind,  but  the  school  also  receives 
the  partially  blind.    Any  pupil  whose  sight  is 
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so  defective  as  to  prevent  doing  the  usual  work 
in  the  public  school  is  entitled  to  attend  here. 
He  may  thus  conserve  his  sight  for  other  pur- 
poses and  obtain  his  education  by  the  touch 
system,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  an  op- 
portunity for  musical  and  industrial  training, 
which  will  fit  him  for  future  usefulness. 

INFORMATION  REQUESTED  ABOUT  ELIGIBLE  PUPILS. 

Since  our  school  has  been  placed  under  the 
Board  of  Administration,  we  have  had  the  serv- 
ices of  a  field  agent,  who  has  been  very  active 
in  securing  the  names  of  eligible  pupils  in  the 
state,  and  successful  in  inducing  them  to  at- 
tend; however,  we  yet  need  your  assistance  in 
helping  to  locate  any  child  needing  this  train- 
ing. Pupils  who  lose  their  sight  by  sickness  or 
accident  should  be  brought  in  touch  with  the 
school  at  the  earliest  possible  date  before  losing 
interest  in  school  work.  If  any  prospective 
pupil  be  found,  kindly  send  name,  also  name  and 
address  of  guardian  or  parent  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Kan- 
sas City,  Kan. 
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KANSAS  STATE  BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


Ed.  T.  Hackney,  President,  Wellington   Term  expires  1917 

Mrs.  Cora  G.  Lewis,  Kinsley   Term  expires  1917 

E.  W.  Hoch,  Marion   Term  expires  1919 

Lee  Harrison,  Secretary,  Topeka. 


MRS.  GRACE  NORTON  ROSEBERRY,  Superintendent. 
(Resigned  July  1,  1916.) 

ISA  ALLENE  GREEN,  B.  S.,  Superintendent. 

Transferred  from  Domestic  Art  Department  of  State  Manual  Training  Normal  August  1,  1916, 

Early  Education,  Rural  Schools  and  Kansas  Normal  College;  Student,  Northwestern  Normal 
Alva,  Oklahoma,  1907;  State  Manual  Training  Normal  School,  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  1908-1910; 
Extension  Work,  Kansas  State  Manual  Training  Normal  School,  1914-1915;  State  Agricultural 
College,  Summer,  1915;  Instructor  in  Grades,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  1894-1902;  Principal,  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas,  1902-1908;  Assistant  Critic  Teacher  in  Model  School,  Kansas  State  Manual  Train- 
ing Normal  School,  Pittsburg,  1908-1909;  Home  Economics,  Fort  Scott  High  School,  1910-1915; 
Domestic  Science  Department,  Kansas  State  Manual  Training  Normal  School,  Summer  Term, 
1912;  Domestic  Art  Department,  State  Normal,  Emporia,  Kansas,  Summer  Term,  1913;  Home 
Economics,  Extension  Department,  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  1915;  Do- 
mestic Art  Department,  Kansas  State  Manual  Training  Normal  School,  Pittsburg,  Kansas, 
1915-1916. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR. 


1916. 

September  11 — Opening  Winter  Term  of  School. 
November  30 — Thanksgiving  Day. 
December  21 — Christmas  Programs. 
December  22 — Pupils  start  home  for  vacation. 
1917. 

January  6 — Pupils  return  to  school. 

January  29 — Kansas  Day. 

February  22 — Washington's  Birthday. 

April  15 — Arbor  Day. 

May  21 — High  School  Banquet. 

May  22 — Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

May  23 — Class  Day  Exercises. 

May  24 — General  Program. 

May  25 — Alumni  Program. 

May  26 — Commencement. 

May  27 — Pupils  start  home. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 


GRACE  NORTON  ROSEBERRY,  Resignsd. 
ISA  ALLENE  GREEN,  B.  S., 
Superintendent. 

ABIGAIL  HAYDEN, 
Steward  and  Registrar. 

ANNA  ANDERSON, 
Matron. 

c.  w.  Mclaughlin, 

Physician. 

EDWARD  D.  JANTZEN, 
School  Principal. 

JACOB  BRUMITT, 
Boys'  Supervisor. 

KITTY  LESUEUR, 
Girls'  Supervisor. 

MARGARET  MOSELEY, 
Seamstress  and  Small  Boys'  Supervisor. 

CHAS.  PETERSON, 
Chief  Engineer. 
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FACULTY. 


E.  D.  Jantzen,  A.  B., 

Principal  of  High  School,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Science/andJPhysi- 

cal  Culture  for  Boys. 
Bertha  Peterson,  A.  B., 

Assistant  in  High  School,  Professor  in  History,  English  and  Education. 
Florence  Hutchinson, 

Instructor  in  Domestic  Science,  Assistant  in  High  School. 
Martha  Hillis, 

Director  of  Musical  Department,  Professor  of  Piano,  Organ  and  Voice. 
Elma  Medora  Eaton, 

Professor  of  Violin. 
Grace  M.  Werntz, 

Instructor  in  Piano. 
Clifford  E.  Lutes, 

Professor  of  Tuning  and  Instructor  in  Piano. 
Pearl  I.  Craig, 

Professor  of  Expression,  Physical  Director,  and  Instructor  in  Type- 
writing. 
Anna  S.  Holmgren, 

Instructor  in  Industrial  Science  for  Girls. 
Fred  H.  Spreen, 

Instructor  in  Industrial  Science  for  Boys. 
Jacob  Brumitt, 

Instructor  in  Sloyd. 
Emmet  P.  Kyle, 

Instructor  of  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 
Margaret  L.  Phelps, 

Instructor  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 
Anna  Reckord, 

Instructor  of  Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 
Eva  Gardner, 

Instructor,  Primary  Grades. 
Fleda  F.  Chamberlain, 

Assistant,  Primary  Grades. 


HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

C.  W.  McLaughlin,  Physician. 
E.  J.  Curran,  Ophthalmologist. 
Sara  Maxwell,  Resident  Nurse. 
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Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind. 


HISTORICAL. 

In  1843  the  Delaware  Indians  were  given  all  the  land  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Kaw  to  Topeka.  Ten  years  later  the  Wyandottes  came  from  Ohio 
and  bought  thirty-six  sections  from  the  Delawares.  The  Wyandottes  be- 
came citizens  in  1855  under  the  provision  that  their  land  would  be  divided 
in  severalties,  after  reserving  portions  for  parks,  churches  and  burying 
grounds.  The  beautiful  hillside  which  now  forms  the  site  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind  was  part  of  the  land  belonging  to  an  Indian,  Win.  Johnson,  who 
disposed  of  his  real  estate  to  the  original  town  company. 

When  the  town  was  platted  in  1856,  this  particular  tract,  because  of  its 
natural  beauty,  was  reserved  as  a  park.  In  1863  the  land  was  offered  to 
the  state  by  the  city  of  Wyandotte  as  a  site  for  some  state  institution,  and 
the  legislature  of  1864  accepted  the  9.6  acres  as  a  location  for  a  Blind  Asylum. 
The  legislature  of  1866  made  the  first  appropriation,  which  was  used  for 
the  erection  of  what  is  usually  termed  the  Main  Building. 

School  was  organized  October  7,  1867,  with  an  attendance  of  nine  pupils. 
The  building  was  completed  after  another  appropriation  in  1868.  At  first, 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  School  was  governed  by  a  separate  board  of  trus- 
tees. In  1877  the  name  was  changed  from  Asylum  for  Blind  to  Kansas  In- 
stitution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  however,  in  1905  we  find  the  School 
listed  as  a  "charitable  institution"  under  the  Board  of  Control.  In  the 
same  year  the  instruction  was  made  compulsory  for  blind  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one,  unless  under  the  tutorship  of  a  skilled 
private  instructor  for  five  months  each  year. 

For  many  years  the  persons  most  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  blind 
sought  to  have  the  School  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  state  instead  of  a  charitable  institution.  The  1913  legislature,  when 
creating  the  State  Board  of  Administration,  listed  the  Kansas  School  for 
the  Blind  as  one  of  the  state  schools. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  School  about  seven  hundred  students  have 
been  enrolled.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  have  graduated  from  the  regular 
course  and  many  of  them  are  attaining  high  success  in  life.  Teachers,  min- 
isters, a  missionary,  lawyers,  merchant,  newspapermen,  real-estate  agents, 
entertainers,  dairymen,  mechanics,  bandmasters,  piano  tuners,  several  music 
teachers,  a  large  number  of  broom  makers,  agents,  farmers,  telephone  op- 
erators, and  various  other  occupations,  including  home  keepers,  are  num- 
bered on  the  list.  Several  of  the  graduates  are  now  serving  upon  the  faculties 
of  other  state  schools. 

LOCATION. 

Kansas  City,  the  metropolis  of  Kansas,  being  adjacent  to  a  still  larger 
railroad  center,  affords  excellent  connection  with  all  the  towns  of  Kansas, 
so  that  most  of  the  pupils  may  reach  school  without  change  of  cars.  The 
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employees  of  both  railroad  and  street-car  companies  are  especially  courteous 
to  patrons  of  the  School,  so  that  it  is  very  easy  to  reach  the  School,  which  is 
located  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  street  and  State  avenue.  The  splendid 
car  service  makes  it  possible  for  teachers  and  pupils  to  enjoy  the  literary  and 
musical  attractions  which  only  come  to  the  larger  cities. 

Kansas  City  contains  an  excellent  public  library,  where  our  teachers 
obtain  much  of  the  newer  fiction,  as  well  as  other  material,  for  the  daily 
reading  hour. 

The  pastors  of  the  various  churches  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
our  students,  and  often  extend  them  special  courtesies  as  well  as  a  cordial 
welcome  to  their  regular  church  services. 

The  kindly  feeling  of  residents  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  has  been 
shown  by  gifts  of  flowers,  and  special  treats  for  the  smaller  children. 

ORGANIZATION. 

School  Term. — The  school  term  is  divided  into  six  periods,  of  six  weeks 
each,  and  a  report  card  is  sent  at  the  end  of  each  period,  so  that  the  parents 
may  know  definitely  the  quality  of  work  being  done  by  the  pupil.  The  de- 
portment grade  is  based  not  only  upon  school  conduct  but  upon  general 
conduct  in  all  departments,  so  that  pupils  may  feel  the  responsibility  of 
being  self-controlled  upon  all  occasions. 

Enrollment. — Students  should  be  enrolled  the  first  day  of  the  term* 
but  will  be  received  at  any  time  during  the  school  year.  Parents  should 
send  pupils  as  soon  as  possible  after  reaching  the  age  of  seven,  providing 
they  are  in  good  health  and  have  learned  to  care  for  their  immediate  per- 
sonal needs.  A  child  of  this  age  will  soon  adapt  himself  to  new  surroundings, 
and  usually  makes  rapid  progress  in  mastering  the  touch  system  of  reading. 
Pupils  of  school  age  who  are  victims  of  eye  accidents  should  enter  the  School 
immediately,  so  that  they  lose  none  of  the  advantages  of  knowledge  already 
acquired.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  applicant  be  totally  blind;  he  is  eligible 
if  his  sight  is  so  deficient  that  he  can  not  successfully  do  the  work  required 
in  the  ordinary  public  school,  providing  he  meets  all  the  other  qualifications 
specified  in  the  application  blank.  Parents,  after  receiving  catalogue  and 
application,  should  instruct  children  in  all  requirements  mentioned.  If  the 
prospective  pupil  has  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  he  should  be  cured 
of  this  habit  before  entering  school.  All  regular  pupils  are  required  to  be 
present  at  opening  of  fall  term  of  school,  and  to  remain  during  the  full  term 
of  school  unless  prevented  by  illness  or  some  cause  which  in  the  judgment 
of  the  superintendent  shall  be  sufficient  to  grant  leave  of  absence. 

Vacation. — A  two  weeks'  vacation  is  given  at  the  holiday  season  to 
enable  pupils  to  make  a  home  visit.  Arrangements  are  always  made  to  take 
pupils  to  the  station  and  to  meet  them  when  they  return.  Parents  are  ex- 
pected to  send  transportation  in  time  to  make  proper  train  arrangements 
to  send  children  home  in  time  for  Christmas  holidays,  and  also  to  send  for 
them  promptly  at  close  of  regular  school  term.  Notification  should  always 
be  sent  of  their  safe  arrival  home. 

Diet. — The  food  supply  is  of  the  best  quality,  well  selected  as  to  dietetic 
value  and  variety,  well  cooked  and  carefully  served.  The  usual  menu  is 
sometimes  varied  by  the  serving  of  some  special  articles  suitable  to  a  par- 
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ticular  day  or  season.  Being  located  hear  the  market,  we  are  often  able  to 
obtain  fresh  fish  and  fruit  at  reasonable  prices.  We  have  succeeded  this  last 
season  in  raising  and  supplying  some  garden  vegetables. 

Supervision. — The  younger  children  are  at  all  times  under  immediate 
care  of  either  a  teacher  or  supervisor  while  at  work  and  at  play.  They  are 
trained  to  habits  of  obedience,  and  at  the  same  time  are  encouraged  to  be- 
come active  and  self-reliant.  They  soon  learn  to  go  about  the  School  without 
special  guidance.  The  older  pupils,  also,  are  required  to  obey  all  the  rules 
of  the  School,  yet  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  help  them  to  acquire  the  finer 
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Pupils'  dining-room. 


Small  boys  at  play. 

traits  of  character.  Every  effort  is  made  to  encourage  pupils  in  right-doing, 
and  proper  authority  is  exercised  with  the  minimum  of  punishment.  Unself- 
ishness is  cultivated  by  arousing  a  desire  to  render  some  service  to  the  School 
community  or  to  the  home.  Loyalty  to  the  School  is  one  step  toward  the 
development  of  a  high  type  of  patriotism,  which,  when  united  with  the  sturdy 
virtues  of  honesty  and  justice,  forms  the  basis  for  a  true  citizenship. 

Safeguards  of  Health. — An  experienced  nurse  is  on  duty  at  all  times 
in  the  hospital.  A  competent  physician  makes  regular  calls  and  comes 
whenever  summoned.  Pupils  upon  entering  school  are  given  a  thorough 
examination,  both  by  the  physician  and  oculist,  and  records  made  of  the 
same.  The  purpose  of  this  examination  is  to  protect  the  School  from  con- 
tagion, and  to  ascertain  the  actual  physical  condition  of  each  pupil  in  order 
that  any  future  treatment  may  be  intelligently  administered.  Pupils  desiring 
to  consult  a  specialist  are  always  sent  in  care  of  a  competent  attendant  from 
the  School.  During  the  past  year  all  pupils  have  been  given  a  free  examina- 
tion by  the  oculist,  who  has  successfully  operated  upon  a  number  of  them. 
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The  expense  of  all  operations  must  be  borne  by  the  parents,  but  preparatory 
treatment  is  given  in  the  School  hospital,  and  pupils  will  be  sent  and  returned 
from  place  of  operation  by  the  School  authorities.  While  several  operations 
have  been  done  during  the  School  term,  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
them  either  just  before  or  at  close  of  School  session.  By  doing  this,  traveling 
expenses  would  still  be  saved,  and  there  would  be  no  loss  of  time  from  lessons. 
All  pupils  are  now  required  either  to  be  vaccinated  or  show  proof  of  im- 
munity from  smallpox.  Parents  are  urged  to  protect  pupils  from  contagious 
disease  during  vacation  periods  and  to  be  especially  watchful  during  the 
Christmas  vacation,  as  any  contagious  disease  is  a  serious  menace  here. 

Expenses. — All  the  ordinary  expenses,  such  as  books,  tuition,  board, 
room,  laundry,  and  medical  care,  are  furnished  free  to  residents  of  Kansas. 
Pupils  from  outside  the  state  may  come  for  a  tuition  fee  of  two  hundred 
dollars  per  year.  All  students  must  pay  their  own  traveling  expenses,  furnish 
suitable  clothing,  such  incidental  expenses  as  car  fare,  postage,  shoe  repairs, 
barber  bills,  gymnasium  shoes,  and  special  medicine  bills.  Parents  should 
supply  pupils  with  money  for  the  above  purposes.  All  younger  pupils  must 
place  their  money  in  charge  of  the  supervisors,  who  will  correctly  care  for 
the  wants  of  the  children  and  return  any  remaining  balance. 

CAMPUS,  BUILDINGS,  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  School  grounds  contain  9.6  acres  of  undulating  land,  with  a  natural 
growth  of  trees.  The  land  slopes  to  the  eastward  and  includes  a  view  of 
Waterway  Park,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.  The  grounds 
are  well  laid  out,  with  paved  drives  and  walks  which  furnish  ample  space 
for  exercise.  Well-assorted  playground  apparatus  encourages  the  pupils  to 
healthful  effort,  while  swings,  sand  beds  and  a  merry-go-round  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation. 

All  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick  with  light  stone  trimmings,  and  are  con- 
veniently grouped.  The  Main  Building  is  the  oldest  structure  in  the  group, 
having  been  erected  in  the  middle  sixties;  however,  it  has  been  remodeled 
until  it  is  thoroughly  sanitary,  being  equipped  with  steam  heat,  drinking 
fountains,  shower  baths,  sanitary  toilets  and  other  conveniences.  The 
whole  building  has  recently  been  rewired  to  preclude  all  danger  from  fire, 
so  that  our  lighting  system  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  The  plumbing  in 
the  south  wing  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  new  fixtures  added  where 
needed.  All  windows  have  been  screened  as  a  protection  from  flies  and 
mosquitoes.  The  general  offices,  the  halls  and  all  pupils '  sitting  rooms  have 
been  artistically  redecorated  and  a  few  pictures  purchased.  Cork  carpets 
have  been  laid  in  four  sitting  rooms.  These  various  improvements,  including 
our  new  electric  fixtures,  make  the  general  appearance  of  our  rooms  much 
more  attractive. 

This  building  contains  the  general  offices,  board  room,  superintendent's 
residence  suite,  three  boys'  sitting  rooms,  and  a  corresponding  number  for 
the  girls;  also  a  play  room  for  the  small  boys,  several  music  rooms,  a  number 
of  dormitories,  a  sewing  room  where  pupils'  clothing  is  repaired,  and  rooms 
for  the  matron,  clerk,  three  supervisors,  and  two  teachers.  On  the  lower 
floor  of  the  same  building  are  the  bakery,  kitchen,  storeroom,  cold  storage, 
pupils'  dining  room,  and  dining  rooms  for  attendants,  teachers  and  other 
employees.    This  building  is  valued  at  $73,000. 
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The  Teachers'  Cottage  is  the  smallest  building  in  the  group.  It  contains 
eight  bedrooms,  a  hall  and  a  bath.  It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  the 
interior  has  recently  been  improved  by  new  paper  and  rugs. 

The  School  Building  is  substantial  and  well  arranged.  It  contains  twelve 
schoolrooms,  a  generous  hall  and  stairway  space,  and  a  beautiful  auditorium, 
seated  with  opera  chairs  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.  The  auditorium  is 
well  proportioned  and  has  a  pipe  organ,  a  grand  piano  and  a  victrola.  This 
assembly  room  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  building  and  adds  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  school  life.  One  of  the  upper  rooms  is  used  as  a  library 
and  contains  a  fine  variety  of  point  books;  and,  owing  to  the  liberality  of 
our  appropriation,  we  are  building  up  one  of  the  finest  libraries  for  the  blind 
in  the  whole  United  States. 

The  entire  School  Building  has  recently  been  redecorated  according  to 
a  special  artistic  color  scheme,  and  some  new  plumbing  installed.  The  base- 
ment has  been  fitted  up  as  a  gymnasium,  and  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus, 
such  as  lifting  machines,  ladders,  wands,  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  wrestling 
mat,  and  boxing  gloves.  Dressing  rooms  and  shower  baths  in  this  depart- 
ment are  in  daily  use  and  have  done  much  to  improve  the  health  of  the  older 
pupils,  while  the  breathing  and  muscular  exercises  have  had  a  similar  effect 
upon  the  younger  pupils. 

Our  primary  room  has  a  creditable  museum  of  stuffed  birds  and  various 
curiosities  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  make 
actual  measurements  of  capacity  and  weight  with  apparatus  designed  for 
that  purpose.  This  room  also  has  a  kaleidograph,  to  be  used  by  the  teacher 
in  preparing  point  work  for  the  pupils. 

The  intermediate  grades  are  supplied  with  raised  maps  and  globes  and  a 
skeleton,  while  the  high  school  has  some  apparatus  to  be  used  in  teaching 
physics.  'The  School  Building  with  all  its  varied  equipment  is  valued  at 
$30,000. 

The  Laundry  is  a  well-arranged  building,  and  the  motor  power  is  furnished 
from  the  engines.  It  has  two  washers,  a  drier,  and  a  steam  mangle;  also 
three  stationary  tubs  for  hand  washing.  The  ironing  room  has  a  special 
arrangement  for  heating  irons,  a  goodly  supply  of  ironing  boards,  and  a 
drier. 

The  Power  Plant  is  valued  at  $15,000  and  furnishes  all  the  buildings  with 
heat,  light  and  water.  This  building  has  recently  been  reroofed,  after  re- 
building the  coal  shed.  Skylights  and  ventilators  have  been  used  in  the 
roof  to  insure  light  and  ventilation.  An  entrance  hall  has  been  built  con- 
necting the  engine  room  and  laundry.  New  grates  have  been  purchased, 
which  help  to  improve  the  heating  service.  City  light  connection  has  been 
made,  so  that  we  can  secure  lights  at  any  time  our  own  plant  is  not  running. 
The  water,  which  is  of  unusual  excellence,  is  pumped  from  a  deep  well  to  a 
pressure  tank  for  use  in  all  the  buildings. 

The  Barn  is  a  substantial  two-story  brick,  affording  ample  room  for  storage 
for  feed  and  vehicles,  besides  providing  comfortable  quarters  for  the  car- 
riage team.  The  estimated  value  of  the  barn  is  $4000.  The  poultry  house 
has  a  capacity  for  about  two  hundred  fowls.  The  barn  and  poultry  yard 
are  surrounded  by  a  neat  steel  fence,  with  posts  set  in  cement. 
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The  Bungalow  is  a  small  building  constructed  especially  for  a  playhouse 
for  little  girls.  The  walls  are  almost  entirely  of  glass,  admitting  much  sun- 
light, and  it  is  heated  by  steam  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  wintertime. 

The  Hospital  Building  contains  a  dispensary,  a  nurse's  room,  a  bath- 
room and  several  wards  for  patients.  The  third-story  rooms  are  occupied 
by  the  men  employees,  and  the  basement,  arranged  as  a  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  is  used  for  the  classes  in  domestic  science,  where  ironing,  cooking 
and  serving  are  taught. 

The  Industrial  Building  has  a  broom  shop  in  the  basement,  which  is 
equipped  with  a  seeder,  seven  presses  and  six  winders.  Caning  and  net 
work  and  basketry  are  taught  in  this  department. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  tuning  department,  which  has  an  equip- 
ment of  seven  pianos,  including  a  player  piano.  The  boys  are  given  com- 
plete instruction  in  tuning  and  repairing.  On  the  same  floor  is  a  sloyd  de- 
partment, where  the  boys  learn  the  use  of  tools  and  make  various  small 
articles. 

The  upper  floor  of  this  building  contains  the  living  rooms  for  the  women 
attendants,  and  is  conveniently;  and  comfortably  arranged.  The  valuation 
of  the  Industrial  Building  is  $7500. 

GENERAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  SCHOOL. 

An  earnest,  united  effort  is  made  to  create  and  maintain  a  healthful, 
moral  atmosphere;  to  this  end  appropriate  religious  observances  are  held 
at  suitable  times. 

Daily  chapel  exercises  arouse  inspiration  and  give  tone  to  the  day's 
labor.  Short  addresses  are  frequently  given  by  visitors,  or  perhaps  some 
member  of  the  faculty  occupies  the  time.  Pupils  are  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  give  special  music  and  elocution  numbers.  We  have  been  hon- 
ored during  the  past  year  by  addresses  from  each  member  of  the  Board  of 
Administration,  several  members  of  the  legislature,  representatives  from 
other  schools,  women  prominent  in  state  club  work,  and  numbers  of  local 
friends.  Regular  preaching  services  are  held  each  Sunday  afternoon  at 
three  o'clock.  The  sermons  are  usually  delivered  by  local  ministers,  who 
often  bring  some  musical  attraction  with  them  as  an  added  pleasure  for  the 
afternoon  service.  Pupils  are  permitted  to  attend  church  in  addition  to  our 
own  service  if  they  so  desire. 

Sunday-school  service  is  held  each  Sunday  morning,  conducted  by  the 
superintendent.  The  pupils  have  their  own  Sunday-school  literature,  printed 
in  point.  The  classes  are  taught  by  the  regular  day-school  teachers,  who 
are  well  fitted  to  do  this  work  because  of  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
children. 

A  strong  Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  been  maintained  by  the  older 
students  for  several  years,  and  has  been  the  means  of  much  spiritual  en- 
joyment and  moral  improvement.  Through  the  consecrated  efforts  of  the 
teachers,  the  Christian  Endeavor  lesson  references  are  changed  to  point,  so 
that  the  pupils  may  find  them  in  their  own  Bibles.  Some  of  the  older  pupils 
have  organized  a  Junior  Endeavor  Society  among  the  younger  pupils. 

The  Excelsior  Society  is  a  club  formed  by  the  older  boys  of  the  School, 
for  parliamentary  drill,  debate  and  social  enjoyment.  This  club  elects  its 
own  officers,  prepares  its  own  programs,  and  is  entirely  self-governing. 
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The  membership  is  limited  to  students  elected  by  the  society,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  eligibility  is  so  high  that  it  has  a  salutary  effect  upon  school  discipline. 

Next  year  (1917)  will  be  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this 
School,  and  arrangements  will  be  made  for  a  Golden  Jubilee  celebration, 
to  be  held  sometime  during  the  early  autumn  of  that  year.  At  this  time  the 
members  of  the  alumni  will  be  entertained,  so  there  will  be  no  meeting  of 
that  organization  next  spring. 

The  Junior  girls  and  boys  have  shown  great  initiative  and  talent  in  pre- 
paring and  giving  occasional  entertainments  in  their  sitting  rooms.  The 
pupils  arrange  the  programs  and  invite  the  guests,  usually  the  teachers  and 
older  pupils.  The  leader  conducts  the  meeting,  calling  upon  the  different 
performers  and  announcing  the  nature  of  each  number. 

A  School  Orchestra  of  twelve  pieces  has  been  organized  since  the  holidays. 
The  pupils  furnish  their  own  instruments  and  have  done  most  of  their  prac- 
ticing during  recreation  hours.  This  work  has  been  done  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  music  teachers,  who  have  given  this  time  in  addition  to  their 
regular  schedule.  Considering  the  time  spent,  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
has  been  remarkable,  and  the  orchestra  really  deserves  a  better  equipment. 

Two  choruses,  the  Junior  and  Senior,  sing  regularly  each  day.  Special 
music  numbers  are  often  given  at  chapel  and  church  service.  The  anthems 
prepared  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  Easter  are  always  appropriate 
and  well  rendered.  The  Girls'  Chorus  and  Boys'  Octette  have  made  great 
progress  during  the  past  season,  and  are  in  demand  for  special  numbers  at 
the  local  churches. 

A  spring  song  festival  was  held  on  the  campus  May  1,  in  which  the  local 
high-school  choruses  participated.  Plans  are  now  being  made  for  a  chorus 
contest  sometime  next  season. 

The  Wyandotte  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  continued  to  allow  the  students  to 
enter  the  medal  contests  in  declamation.  Two  contests  were  held  this  year, 
the  winners  being  Lola  Pickett  and  Ruby  Rickert.    These  contests  will  be 
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continued  in  the  future  as  a  part  of  our  elocution  work.  Pupils  who  win 
medals  are  eligibile  to  enter  contests  in  other  localities. 

A  display  exhibit  will  be  given  May  4  in  the  domestic  science  and  in- 
dustrial departments,  in  which  premiums  will  be  given  in  recognition  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  work  on  exhibition.  This  catalogue  is  published  too 
early  to  give  the  names  of  winners  and  the  various  firms  donating  the  pre- 
miums. 

Special  observances  have  been  made  of  various  days  throughout  the 
year.  Halloween  is  observed  by  parties  for  all  ages  of  pupils.  Jolly  games 
are  played  and  appropriate  decorations  and  refreshments  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  given  the  specia  religious  signification,  a  sunrise 
prayer  meeting,  the  occasion  for  giving  individual  thanks.  Regular  church 
services  are  held  during  the  forenoon.  At  dinner  time  the  pupils  unite  in  a 
new  form  of  grace  to  be  used  during  the  coming  year.  A  typical  Thanks- 
giving feast  is  served,  including  not  only  turkey  but  also  the  usual  suitable 
vegetables  and  sweets.    The  afternoon  is  given  to  recreation. 

Christmas  vacation  is  marked  by  appropriate  programs  in  the  various 
grades  and  the  distribution  of  a  treat  of  some  sort.  Most  of  the  pupils  spend 
the  day  in  their  own  homes.  This  year  a  Christmas  tree  and  a  visit  from 
Santa  Claus  were  enjoyed  by  the  primary  pupils. 

January  is  enlivened  by  the  celebration  of  Kansas  Day.  An  address  is 
delivered  by  some  outside  speaker.  Kansas  songs  are  sung  and  appropriate 
readings  and  essays  are  given  by  the  pupils.  This  year  the  teachers  made 
and  presented  sunflower  badges  to  the  pupils.  Special  program  souvenirs 
were  distributed  to  the  audience  and  the  School,  as  mementoes  of  the  oc- 
casion. 
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The  birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lincoln-  are  each  honored  by  special 
programs.  Patriotic  songs  are  sung  and  special  numbers  presented  by  pupils 
of  different  grades. 

Easter  Sunday  is  given  marked  significance  by  special  music  and  floral 
decorations.  The  smaller  children  enjoy  an  egg  hunt  either  on  the  lawn  or 
in  the  sitting  rooms.    Eggs  and  chicken  are  features  of  meals  for  the  day. 

April  6  the  School  was  honored  by  a  pleasant  visit  from  Governor  Arthur 
Capper,  who  addressed  the  pupils  in  chapel,  and  in  addition  gave  each  one  a 
personal  greeting. 

All  the  older  pupils  have  enjoyed  picnic  excursions  to  Swope  Park,  in 
addition  to  a  number  of  fine  musical  entertainments  in  the  city  and  our 
own  special  programs  and  banquets.  The  smaller  children  have  had  much 
enjoyment  from  the  merry-go-round  and  frequent  rides  in  the  "joy  wagon,'* 
besides  being  entertained  at  several  parties.  The  older  boys  have  regular 
walking  trips  each  Saturday.  Their  special  outings  have  been  a  nutting 
trip  in  the  fall  and  a  night  and  day  camping  out  in  the  spring.  During  the 
cold  weather  coasting  is  great  sport,  as  we  have  two  new  coasters. 


Coasting  for  pupils. 


A  teachers'  meeting  is  held  each  two  weeks.  No  set  program  is  followed,, 
but  usually  the  Sunday-school  lesson  is  reviewed  and  various  school  topics 
are  presented.  The  current  events  for  the  week  are  reported,  and  followed 
by  a  free-for-all  discussion.  Occasionally  some  educational  address  is  read 
or  a  review  of  a  book  or  magazine  article  given.  These  meetings  also  have 
a  pleasant  social  side,  during  which  parlor  games  are  played  and  light  re- 
freshments are  served.  Story-telling  is  a  popular  diversion.  The  purpose 
of  our  coming  together  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  and  the  educational 
thought  of  the  day  and  to  enjoy  a  brief  respite  from  the  usual  daily  regime. 

In  addition  to  other  festivities,  the  Alumni  Association  holds  a  session 
during  commencement  week.  Thirty  members  were  in  attendance  at  the 
last  meeting,  most  of  them  coming  as  guests  of  the  School.    The  return  of 
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those  who  are  successful  in  various  fields  of  activity  is  an  inspiration  to  the 
students  to  make  greater  effort  for  self-improvement.  The  alumni  program 
is  enjoyed  by  the  whole  school  community,  and  the  alumni  chapel  hour  is  a 
source  of  valuable  interchange  of  ideas.  Members  of  the  association  are 
urged  to  write  to  the  School  occasionally,  as  we  are  interested  in  your  success 
and  would  be  glad  to  know  the  nature  of  your  employment. 

Since  the  School  has  had  the  services  of  our  field  agent,  Mr.  W.  C.  Hutch- 
inson, it  has  been  possible  to  reach  every  county  in  the  state  in  the  interests 
of  the  blind.  Forty-eight  new  pupils  have  been  enrolled,  several  of  them 
coming  from  counties  not  before  represented.  Numerous  calls  have  been 
made  upon  parents  of  prospective  pupils.  Elderly  people  have  been  visited, 
and  many  of  them  who  are  too  old  to  leave  their  homes  to  attend  school 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  home  teaching.  Special  visits  have  been 
made  to  adult  blind  workers  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them  and  arousing 
their  home  communities  to  a  spirit  of  cordial  cooperation.  County  au- 
thorities have  been  interviewed,  urging  them  to  help  establish  worthy  blind 
workers  in  business. 

Teachers  and  employees  deserve  great  credit  for  their  devotion  and  faith- 
fulness to  duty.  An  increased  enrollment  has  meant  increased  responsibility 
in  every  department.  Much  extra  work  has  been  done  during  the  year  in 
taking  students  to  the  hospital,  to  outside  entertainments,  and  in  preparation 
for  special  School  occasions,  yet  all  these  added  duties  have  been  assumed 
cheerfully  and  performed  faithfully. 

RECENT  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION. 

In  addition  to  slightly  increased  regular  appropriation,  the  legislature  of 
1915  granted  a  special  appropriation  for  rewiring  the  Main  Building,  and 
also  repaid  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  for  sewer  construction  built  some  years  ago. 

The  following  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  employment  of  sighted 
readers  for  blind  students: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas: 

"  Section  1.  That  whenever  a  blind  person  who  has  been  an  actual  resident 
of  the  state  for  five  years  next  preceding,  and  a  pupil  in  actual  attendance  at 
a  college,  university,  technical  or  professional  school  located  in  this  state, 
and  authorized  by  law  to  grant  degrees,  other  than  an  institution  established 
for  the  regular  instruction  of  the  blind,  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Board 
of  Administration  as  a  fit  person  to  receive,  and  as  one  who  ought  to  receive, 
the  aid  hereinafter  provided  for,  it  shall  employ  persons  to  read  to  such 
pupils  from  textbooks  and  pamphlets  used  by  such  pupil  in  his  or  her  studies 
at  such  college,  university,  or  school;  provided,  that  the  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration shall  not  expend  for  this  purpose  for  the  use  of  any  one  such  pupil  to 
exceed  $300  per  annum. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Board  of  Administration  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  select  such  persons  as  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act 
in  the  several  colleges,  universities  or  schools;  provided,  that  the  Board  of 
Administration  shall  not  furnish  a  reader  to  any  blind  person  who  is  not 
regularly  matriculated,  who  is  not  in  good  and  regular  standing,  who  is  not 
working  for  a  degree  from  the  institution  in  which  he  or  she  is  matriculated, 
and  who  is  not  doing  the  work  regularly  prescribed  by  the  institution  for 
the  degree  for  which  he  or  she  is  a  candidate;  and  after  making  such  selection 
the  Board  of  Administration  is  authorized  to  name  and  designate  some  suit- 
able and  capable  person  to  read  to  such  blind  pupil  from  textbooks  and  pam- 
phlets used  by  him  or  her  in  studies  in  such  college,  university  or  school, 
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and  to  fix  the  pay  to  be  received  by  such  reader  for  such  services;  provided, 
that  no  reader  shall  receive  for  his  services  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $300  in  any 
one  year. 

"Sec.  3.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  from  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  indicated, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  $750,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1917,  $750." 

A  change  was  made  in  the  county  pension  law,  so  that  it  now  reads  as 
follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas: 

"Section  1.  That  section  1  of  chapter  149  of  the  Session  Laws  of  the 
state  of  Kansas  of  1913  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Sec.  1.  That 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county  in  the  state  of  Kansas  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  in  their  discretion  and  by  unanimous 
vote,  to  pay  a  monthly  pension,  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  per  month,  to 
any  person  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  has  lost  both  hands  or 
both  feet,  or  both  eyes,  or  otherwise  wholly  disabled  from  performing  any 
manual  labor,  and  whose  parents  or  near  relatives  are  not  financially  capable 
of  caring  for  them,  provided  such  person  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  for  ten  years,  and  of  the  county  wherein  such  pension  is  applied  for 
two  years  previous  to  the  date  of  application  for  pension,  or  was  an  actual 
resident  of  the  state  at  the  time  such  person  become  disabled." 

A  bill  was  introduced  requiring  the  compulsory  treatment  of  infants' 
eyes  for  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum — that  dread  disease 
which  has  caused  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  blindness  in  this  state. 
This  bill  failed  to  pass,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  Kansas  may 
take  favorable  action  upon  this  important  measure. 

An  act  was  passed  stopping  the  manufacture  of  brooms  at  the  Kansas 
State  Industrial  Reformatory  and  ordering  the  transfer  of  the  broom  plant 
to  this  School.  This  is  a  just  recognition  of  the  fact  that  broom  making  is 
peculiarly  a  blind  man's  occupation.  He  should  not  only  be  protected  from 
competition  in  this  work,  but  he  should  be  given  some  assistance  in  securing 
a  market  for  his  wares. 


General  Plan. 

The  School  proper  embraces  four  departments — Literary,  Musical,  In- 
dustrial, and  Physical  Training.  Each  department  has  its  own  peculiar 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  contributing  some  activity  which  helps  to  develop 
in  the  student  a  broader  mental  attitude  and  a  more  skillful  physical  reaction. 
The  blind  student  receives  aural  impressions  very  readily  and  recalls  them 
easily,  but  in  order  to  form  correct  judgments  involving  concrete  operations 
he  must  verify  his  aural  impression  by  the  sense  of  touch;  hence  the  need 
of  a  large  variety  of  manual  operations. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  literary  department  offers  the  usual  eight  grades  of  elementary  work 
and  four  years  of  high-school  training.  Through  the  entire  course  pupils 
are  not  only  assisted  to  gain  knowledge,  but  are  required  to  do  and  to  know 
processes  and  results,  and  thereby  become  self-reliant  in  reaching  conclusions. 
Great  skill  is  used  by  the  teachers  to  help  pupils  to  form  clear  mental  con- 
cepts and  to  encourage  them  in  all  forms  of  self-activity  and  self-expression. 
Much  individual  attention  is  given  the  primary  pupils  before  they  acquire 
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the  ability  to  aid  themselves,  but  the  mechanics  of  reading  once  mastered, 
they  usually  make  satisfactory  progress.  A  taste  for  good  literature  is  care- 
fully fostered,  as  a  basis  not  only  for  future  enjoyment,  but  as  a  protection 
from  loneliness  and  ennui.  The  high-school  course  of  study  has  been  some- 
what changed  since  the  issuance  of  our  last  catalogue.  German  has  been 
added  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  language  credits  by  those  desiring  to 
continue  their  training  at  some  higher  institution.  Manual  training  of  some 
sort  is  continued  throughout  the  school  work,  while  music  is  optional  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  make  the  course  rich  in  the  materials  which  will 
enable  the  average  graduate  to  find  his  place  in  life  and  succeed  in  his  chosen 
work,  while  he  is  guarded  by  high  ideals  and  possesses  sufficient  culture  to 
enjoy  the  refinements  of  good  society. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

First  Year. — Reading:  Study  of  New  York  point  alphabet,  primer  and 
first  reader.  Writing:  Alphabet;  abbreviations  and  number  signs;  written 
spelling.  Spelling:  Words  from  primer  and  first  reader,  both  oral  and  written. 
Language:  Attention  to  all  language  in  recitation  and  conversation;  Jane 
Andrews'  Seven  Little  Sisters.  Geography:  Taught  through  story  and  by 
use  of  clay  and  sand;  observation  of  plant  and  animal  life;  cardinal  and  semi- 
cardinal  points;  directions.  Arithmetic:  All  operations  with  numbers  to 
twenty;  fractional  parts  of  numbers;  easy  work  with  simple  denominate 
numbers — all  illustrated  concretely. 

Second  Year. — Reading:  Second  and  third  readers.  Writing:  Spelling 
and  easy  sentences  dictated.  Spelling:  All  new  words  from  second  and  third 
readers,  both  oral  and  written;  occasional  dictation  of  entire  sentences;  in 
oral  work,  some  phonic  spelling.  Language:  Oral  instruction  in  connection 
with  all  recitations;  idiomatic  expression;  proper  use  of  "is, "  "are,"  "am," 
"was,"  "were,"  and  similar  everday  expressions.  Story-telling:  Stories  of 
Ten  Boys  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  till  Now.  Geography:  Simple  natural 
divisions  of  land  and  water;  grand  divisions;  oceans.  Arithmetic:  Numbers 
to  fifty,  as  in  first  year;  continue  work  with  fractions  and  denominate  num- 
bers; notation  and  numeration  to  two  full  periods;  Roman  notation  to  C; 
care  as  to  accuracy. 

Third  Year. — Reading:  Fourth  and  fifth  readers.  Writing:  Dictation 
exercises  and  memory  gems.  Spelling:  Continue  work  of  second  year;  con- 
tinue phonic  spelling  and  dictation  of  sentences;  do  not  neglect  oral  spelling. 
Language:  As  in  preceding  year;  singular  and  plural  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs, 
possessives;  forms  of  sentences;  capitals  and  punctuation;  begin  work  in  com- 
position and  letter  writing.  Geography:  Review  work  of  second  year;  names 
of  states  and  their  capitals;  principal  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  gulfs,  bays, 
etc.;  something  about  climate,  including  temperature  and  moisture;  easy 
geography  of  Kansas;  something  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Arithmetic: 
Review  work  of  preceding  year;  combination  of  numbers;  some  column  work 
in  addition;  begin  work  in  multiplication  and  division;  continue  work  in 
denominate  numbers  and  fractions;  multiplication  table  to  be  well  in  hand. 

Fourth  Year. — Reading:  Fifth  reader  completed;  sixth  reader.  Writing: 
Same  as  third  year;  letter  writing.  Spelling:  Same  as  third  year.  Language: 
Careful  review  of  work  of  preceding  three  years;  parts  of  analysis;  consider- 
able attention  to  composition  and  letter  writing.  Geography  and  history: 
Werner's  Geography,  volume  1;  important  features  of  United  States  history, 
chiefly  incident  and  biography  read  to  pupils,  and  questions  upon  same. 
Arithmetic:  Carry  forward  work  in  fundamental  rules  as  far  as  ability  of 
pupils  will  admit;  give  many  practical  problems  in  fundamental  operations; 
the  work  of  this  year  should  be  to  finish  the  oral  work  and  prepare  for  text- 
book; do  not  neglect  denominate  numbers  and  fractions. 

Fifth  Year. — Reading:  Seventh  reader;  supplemental  reading.  Writing: 
Dictation  and  composition  writing.  Spelling:  Words  taken  from  reading 
and  geography.  Language:  Reed  and  Kellogg 's,  to  complex  sentence. 
Geography:  Werner's,  volume  2.    Arithmetic:  Walsh's,  volume  1,  chapters 
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1  and  2.  History:  Stories  dictated  and  used  for  supplemental  reading,  or 
read  and  retold  orally. 

Sixth  Year. — Reading:  Eighth  reader;. supplemental  reading.  Writing: 
Same  as  fifth  year.  Spelling:  Same  as  fifth  year.  Grammar:  Reed  and  Kel- 
logg's,  volume  2,  composition  work.  Geography:  Complete  Werner's,  vol- 
ume 2.    Arithmetic:  Walsh's,  volume  1.    History:  Same  as  in  fifth  year. 

Seventh  Year. — Reading,  writing  and  spelling  in  connection  with  other 
work.  United  States  history:  McMaster's.  Physiology:  Steele's.  Geog- 
raphy: Review,  with  maps.  Grammar:  Reed  and  Kellogg 's.  Arithmetic: 
Walsh's.    Typewriting,  music,  industries. 

Eighth  Year. — Reading,  writing  and  spelling  in  connection  with  other 
work.  United  States  history  completed.  Kansas  history.  Civil  govern- 
ment: Fiske,  two  volumes.  Constitution  of  United  States,  separate  volume. 
Grammar  completed.  Classics.  Arithmetic:  Walsh's.  Typewriting,  music 
and  industries. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Ninth  Year: 
Algebra. 
English. 

Physical  geography. 
Ancient  history. 
Music  and  industrial. 

Eleventh  Year: 
Geometry. 

Composition  and  rhetoric. 
Economics. 
English  history. 
Music  or  German  and 
industrial. 


T enth  Year: 
Algebra. 

Composition  and  rhetoric. 
Physics. 

Medieval  and  modern  history. 
Music  and  industrial. 

Twelfth  Year: 
Psychology. 
American  history. 
Sociology. 

Advanced  physiology. 
Music  or  German  and 
industrial. 


Forty  credits  are  necessary  to  graduate  from  the  Literary  High  School 
department.  A  credit  is  one-half  year's  work  of  one  period  of  recitations 
daily  for  five  days  in  a  week  with  necessary  preparation.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighth  year  the  boys  may  elect  broom-making  or  tuning. 


MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

All  students  are  given  instruction  in  music,  not  only  for  its  esthetic  value, 
but  as  a  means  for  the  cultivation  of  entire  accuracy  of  hearing.  Both  the 
junior  and  senior  chourses  sing  each  day,  and  those  who  show  talent  are 
given  individual  instruction.  The  length  of  time  given  to  such  instruction 
depends  upon  the  pupil's  need.  Sometimes  a  long  course  of  training  is 
needed  to  overcome  some  mechanical  difficulty,  while  other  students  without 
such  impediment  may  advance  much  more  rapidly.  All  are  entered  according 
to  their  ability  and  given  the  most  careful  and  systematic  instruction.  All 
pupils  must  take  piano  lessons  unless  excused  by  music  director  after  a 
thorough  effort  to  master  the  same.  A  violin  teacher  comes  one  day  in  each 
week,  so  a  limited  number  enjoy  the  instruction  upon  this  instrument. 

During  the  past  season  a  new  departure  was  made  in  this  department 
by  the  presentation  of  an  operetta,  "The  Enchanted  Apple,"  in  which  about 
twenty-five  students  appeared  with  great  credit.  The  cast  of  characters 
was  unique,  but  each  personality  was  well  interpreted  with  appropriate 
voice,  gesture  and  facial  expression. 

The  Junior  Chorus  has  done  excellent  work  throughout  the  year,  and 
recently  gave  a  pleasing  rendition  of  the  "Lullaby  Ladies,"  illustrating  the 
songs  and  costumes  of  the  various  nations. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

First  Year. — Rote  singing.    Junior  chorus. 

Second  Year. — Junior  chorus.    Piano  preparatory  class. 

Third  Year. — Simple  technical  exercise.  Easy  studies  for  rhythm  and 
phrasing  by  Ehmant,  Gurlitt,  Kohler,  and  others. 

Fourth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Studies  by  Burgmuller, 
Ehmant;  Clementi  Sonatinas,  op.  36.  Easy  pieces  by  Behr,  Hoffman, 
Kullak,  Schumann. 

Fifth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Sonatinas  by  Clementi 
and  Kuhlau.  Selected  studies  from  Duvernoy,  Czerny,  P.  Kohler.  Pieces 
by  Gade,  Grieg,  Lichner,  Schmoll,  Schumann,  and  others. 

Sixth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Selected  studies  for  velocity 
and  phrasing;  Bach's  Preludes;  lyrical  pieces  by  Grieg;  Mendelssohn's 
Songs  without  Words;  pieces  by  Beaumont,  Jensen,  Bohn,  Dvorak,  Schytte, 
and  others. 

Seventh  Year. — Plaidy's  Technic;  scales.  Bach's  Inventions.  Beethoven, 
op.  33.  Cramer  Studies.  Selections  by  Bohm,  Engelmann,  Grieg,  Heller, 
Nevin,  Paderewski,  and  others. 


Wagoner's  Chorus. 


Eighth  Year. — Technical  exercises,  advanced  scale  work.  Bach  Preludes 
and  Fugues.  Studies  by  Loeschhorn,  Heller,  Haberbier,  Cramer  and  Cle- 
menti. Selections  by  Grieg,  Lysberg,  MacDowell,  Moszkowski,  Scharwenka, 
and  others. 

Ninth  Year. — Scales.  Technical  exercises  by  Lecouppey  and  Hanon. 
Studies  by  Heller,  Clementi  and  others.  Selections  from  Chaminade,  Grieg, 
Godard,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Raff.    Chopin's  Valses. 

Tenth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales,  dementi's  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum,  Moschelles'  op.  70.  Brahm's  Hungarian  dances.  Selections 
by  Chopin,  Grieg,  Haberbier,  MacDowell,  Rheinberger,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann. 

Eleventh  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Studies  by  Clementi  and 
Moschelles.  Kullak  octave  studies.  Chopin's  Mazurkas  and  Preludes. 
Selections  by  Chaminade,  MacDowell,  Mendelssohn,  Raff,  and  others. 
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Lullaby  Ladies. 


HARMONY. 

First  Year. — A  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  formation,  names 
and  classification  of  intervals,  scales,  keys,  chords;  figured  bass;  structure 
of  forbidden  progressives.  The  student  should  be  prepared  to  recognize  these 
elements  at  sight  and  by  ear,  and  to  form  them  with  facility  upon  the  key- 
board and  staff.  Rules  of  part-writing;  concords  and  all  their  inversions  in 
all  keys;  auxiliary  and  passing  notes;  cadences;  the  phrase  and  period;  modu- 
lation; dictated  and  original  exercises  to  be  written  and  played;  reading  by  ear. 

Second  Year. — Discords  and  their  inversions;  modulations;  dictated  and 
original  exercises,  with  figured  bass,  to  be  written  and  played;  harmonizing 
melodies;  reading  by  ear. 

Third  Year. — Altered  and  ambiguous  chords;  exercises  in  figured  bass; 
modulation;  harmonizing  melodies  with  modulations;  reading  by  ear;  ex- 
ercises. 

Fourth  m  Year. — Organ-point;  suspension;  anticipation;  passing  notes; 
melodic  embellishments;  harmonic  embellishments;  harmonizing  melodies 
and  unfigured  basses;  figuration;  reading  by  ear;  exercises. 

Fifth  Year. — Advanced.  Terminology. 


Closing  act  from  "Enchanted  Apple. 
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PIANO  TUNING. 

•  This  department,  although  twice  dropped  from  the  curriculum,  has  since 
its  last  restoration  been  of  great  value  to  the  School.  Twelve  students 
worked  in  this  department  last  year,  as  such  training  is  very  attractive  to  a 
boy  of  musical  taste.  The  course  offered  is  a  thorough  and  practical  drill  in 
the  repair  and  tuning  of  various  kinds  of  pianos,  including  a  player  piano 
purchased  for  that  purpose.  The  experiment  has  been  made  this  year  of 
permitting  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  to  do  some  piano  tuning 
outside  the  school.  This  gives  them  practical  experience  in  dealing  with 
people  as  well  as  mechanical  skill.  This  department  has  been  enlarged  by 
an  additional  room  to  be  used  exclusively  for  repair  work.  About  twenty- 
five  tuners  who  were  trained  here  have  secured  lucrative  positions  in  this 
state.  Two  recent  graduates  have  been  chosen  as  instructors  in  this  depart- 
ment at  other  state  schools,  while  several  others  have  become  either  sales- 
men or  dealers  in  pianos. 


Piano  tuning. 


SLOYD  WORK. 

The  sloyd  department  offers  employment  to  the  grade  boys,  with  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  use  of  simpler  tools.  Various  small  articles,  such  as 
paper  files,  weaving  shuttles,  waste  baskets,  coat  hangers  and  fly  swatters 
are  made  here.  A  few  small  stands  and  footstools  have  also  been  finished. 
The  equipment  here  consists  of  six  benches.  As  the  space  was  somewhat 
crowded,  this  department  has  been  moved  to  a  larger  room. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  a  ladder,  lifting  machines,  turning 
horse,  wrestling  mat,  and  suits,  dumb-bells,  wands,  Indian  clubs  and  other 
apparatus.  Regular  daily  instruction  is  given  here  to  all  grades  of  pupils, 
with  results  beneficial  to  health  and  development. 

The  younger  children  are  trained  in  simple  breathing  and  muscular  ex- 
ercises, which  gradually  increase  in  complexity  until  they  are  able  to  master 
a  series  of  movements.  The  older  girls,  after  gaining  poise  and  control  in 
the  simpler  exercises,  easily  pass  to  more  difficult  feats.  They  excel  in  fancy 
drills  with  the  clubs,  wands  or  bells,  in  which  the  whole  series  of  movements 
is  memorized  and  correctly  and  gracefully  performed. 


Kansas  School  for  the  Blind. 
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Boys'  club  drill. 

During  the  past  year  many  drills  have  been  given  involving  difficult 
posing.  One  beautiful  number  was  the  pantomine  of  the  "Holy  City," 
rendered  by  the  girls  of  the  advanced  class,  one  member  singing  the  solo 
while  the  group  interpreted  the  changing  thought  by  graceful  postures. 

The  older  boys  are  given  regular  and  systematic  instruction  in  various 
drills  and  in  proper  use  of  apparatus.  Wrestling  has  become  so  popular 
that  it  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  diversion.  Regular  wrestling  bouts 
have  been  held  several  times  in  which  pupils  have  been  allowed  to  compete 
with  seeing  boys  of  proper  age,  weight  and  training,  with  a  resulting  victory 
for  the  blind  boy  each  time,  when  matched  with  opponents  of  equal  weight 
and  age.  Rowan  West,  Robert  Means,  George  Newell  and  Evan  Pasco 
have  all  won  in  several  school  contests.  Hobart  Wantland  won  in  a  regular 
match  in  Convention  Hall  in  Kansas  City  with  an  experienced  sighted 
wrestler  of  equal  weight  and  age.  The  severe  training  necessary  to  prepare 
for  a  match,  the  proper  school  spirit  arising  from  a  contest,  and  the  discipline 
of  the  preparation  and  the  participation  are  all  valuable.  The  instructors 
in  this  department  are  not  only  enthusiastic  in  arranging  drills  and  contests, 
but  they  are  especially  watchful  in  giving  individual  instruction  which  will 
enable  pupils  to  overcome  defects  resulting  perhaps  from  improper  breathing 
or  some  other  removable  cause.  The  pupils  are  reaching  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  in  both  strength  and  proficiency. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  joining  the  National  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Blind,  and  records  will  be  kept  of  the  various  activities  through- 
out the  year.   By  this  means  we  may  compare  this  with  other  schools. 


Real  sport. 
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BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  has  been  self-supporting  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
trained  adults  as  well  as  regular  students  to  become  self-sustaining.  Several 
counties  in  the  past  have  found  it  a  matter  of  economy  to  advance  means 
to  blind  men  to  buy  the  machinery  for  broom  making  and  then  let  them  pay 
back  the  money  in  small  installments. 

The  State  Board  of  Administration  feels  that  every  blind  adult  in  the 
state  can  and  should  be  self-sustaining,  and  with  that  in  view  has  arranged 
to  give  all  who  may  come  instruction  in  broom  making  during  the  forenoon 
of  each  day.  They  will  have  to  support  themselves  or  be  supported  for  the 
six  to  nine  months  necessary  to  learn  the  trade — but  after  that  they  should 
be  self-supporting. 

Thirty-eight  regular  students  worked  in  this  department  during  the  last 
term  of  school.  The  youngest  boys  occupy  their  time  in  arranging  broom- 
corn  straws.  The  intermediate  grades  sort  corn,  and  learn  to  cane  chairs 
and  make  hammocks,  rope,  nets  and  baskets.  The  older  boys  learn  every 
detail  of  broom  making  by  actual  experience.  When  they  can  make  salable 
brooms  they  receive  a  small  payment  for  each  dozen  produced.  They  also 
secure  a  small  commission  upon  hammocks  and  fly  nets.  While  these  pay- 
ments are  not  large,  they  encourage  the  boys  in  habits  of  thrift  and  industry. 
The  output  of  nets  and  hammocks  has  been  much  larger  this  season,  as  the 
boys  have  been  allowed  to  work  in  their  own  rooms  during  their  spare  time, 
the  state  furnishing  them  with  twine  at  cost  and  allowing  them  the  profit  on 
their  own  work  if  they  sell  it  themselves. 


Broom  shop. 

The  efficiency  of  this  department  has  been  somewhat  increased  by  the 
installation  of  new  equipment  recently  received  from  the  Kansas  Industrial 
Reformatory. 

The  record  made  last  year  compares  very  favorably  with  that  from  schools 
of  much  larger  enrollment,  as  may  be  noted  from  the  following  report: 

A  year's  work  in  broom  shop,  from  September,  1915,  to  May,  1916:  23  dozen 
heavy  and  light  barn  brooms;  286  dozen  clean-sweeps;  30  dozen  light  house 
brooms;  6  dozen  heavy  house  brooms;  9  dozen  special  factory  brooms; 
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1  dozen  barber  brooms;  8  dozen  whisk  brooms;  4  dozen  toys.  Total,  367 
dozen. 

Hammock  department:  22  curtain  hammocks;  11  doll  hammocks;  70  plain 
hammocks;  265  heavy  farm  horse  nets;  4  light  buggy  nets;  6  light  buggy  nets 
with  head  stalls;  9  shopping  bags;  2  laundry  bags;  20  halter  ropes;  caned  11 
chairs;  made  11  walking  canes;  8  baskets. 

GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  girls'  industrial  department  the  pupils  are  taught  all  kinds  of  hand 
sewing,  crocheting,  knitting,  rug  making,  beadwork  and  basketry.  This 
department  has  done  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  household  department, 
such  as  hemming  table  linen,  dish  towels,  sheets,  pillow  cases  and  towels. 
Several  new  classes  have  been  organized  in  this  department,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  girls  have  mastered  the  preparation  stitches  for  sewing  and  crocheting. 
The  older  girls  are  producing  a  fine  grade  of  work.  Many  of  them  have 
learned  to  sew  neatly  by  hand  and  several  of  them  can  use  the  sewing  ma- 
chine with  neatness  and  dispatch. 


Girls'  industrial. 


All  the  girls  are  painstaking  in  their  work  and  learn  to  produce  beautiful, 
articles  of  real  value,  which  will  be  a  source  of  income  to  them  in  the  future 
if  arrangements  are  made  to  secure  a  market  for  their  products.  The  sales 
in  this  department  have  more  than  paid  for  materials  used.  The  girls  are- 
encouraged  to  acquire  skill  in  this  line  of  work  as  a  means  of  providing  em- 
ployment for  idle  hours  and  as  a  nerve  sedative  for  restlessness  and  dissatis- 
faction. Exhibits  from  this  department  have  been  made  at  various  places, 
with  the  result  that  several  of  the  girls  have  sold  work  and  secured  orders  for 
more.  This  department  has  been  moved  to  a  pleasant  room  in  the  school 
building,  making  it  much  more  accessible  to  the  girls  and  also  to  the  classes, 
of  small  children.  An  unusual  amount  of  sewing  has  been  done  recently  in 
making  the  Grecian  costumes  used  in  drills  and  also  the  costumes  for  the 
operetta. 

Crocheted  articles:  14  wash  cloths;  5  baby  hoods;  2  dresser  scarfs;  12: 
small  doilies;  7  baby  sacques;  2  collar-and-cuff  sets;  4  crochet  bags;  10  yards. 
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lace;  5  pair  bootees;  10  bath  towels;  10  guest  towels;  2  table  runners;  4  corset 
covers;  1  set  table  mats;  6  crocheted  baskets;  3  bags;  3  yokes;  9  slippers; 
16  raffia  baskets;  1  raffia  bag;  2  reed  baskets;  25  bead  baskets;  7  dozen 
napkins;  3  aprons;  4  large  kitchen  aprons;  6  Greek  gowns;  2  gowns;  6  petti- 
coats; 2  combing  towels;  4  dresses;  1  child's  dress;  2  child's  aprons. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

This  department  is  well  equipped,  and  the  course  pursued  is  very  similar 
to  that  given  in  seeing  schools;  however,  the  girls  require  much  more  indi- 
vidual instruction,  as  few  of  them  have  been  accustomed  to  perform  even 
the  simple  muscular  movements  required  in  such  operations  as  stirring  and 
mixing.  The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  teach  the  girls  the  ordinary  household 
tasks,  so  that  they  may  become  helpful  in  their  home  duties. 

They  are  required  to  prepare  and  cook  all  the  common  vegetables,  to 
cook  and  serve  cereals,  to  make  biscuits,  gems  and  bread,  to  prepare  various 
salads.  The  desserts  include  puddings,  pies,  and  several  varieties  of  cakes 
and  cookies.  Preserving  and  canning  fruit  and  candy  making  and  serving 
food  to  sick  are  also  taught. 

Each  girl  is  required  to  care  for  her  own  cooking  utensils  and  to  assist  in 
caring  for  the  domestic-science  rooms.  Notes  are  taken  during  recitations 
and  each  girl  keeps  a  recipe  book  for  future  reference.  Many  of  these  girls 
become  really  excellent  cooks,  as  attested  by  the  fact  that  one  of  them  won 
a  first  prize  in  cake  making  in  a  contest  with  seeing  pupils,  while  several 
others  submitted  samples  which  received  creditable  mention.  Thorough  in- 
struction is  given  in  washing  and  ironing.  The  girls  are  taught  to  keep  their 
rooms  and  belongings  in  an  orderly  condition  and  to  make  their  own  beds. 


Domestic  science. 


The  domestic  science  work  is  divided  into  three  divisions — beginning, 
intermediate,  and  advanced— each  division  requiring  two  years  for  com- 
pletion. 

The  beginning  domestic  science  includes  laboratory  and  lecture  work 
on  care  of  laboratory  and  utensils,  fuels,  sanitation,  beverages,  eggs,  cereals, 
vegetables,  milk  and  its  products,  soups,  puddings  and  sauces,  condiments 
and  candy. 

The  intermediate  domestic  science  includes  laboratory  and  lecture  work 
on  fruit,   fruit  -canning,  preserving,  jelly  making,  bacteria,  yeast,  flour, 
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doughs  and  batters,  bread  and  bread  making,  fats  and  oils,  pastry,  meat  and 
meat  substitutes,  and  frozen  desserts. 

The  advanced  domestic  science  includes  laboratory  and  lecture  work 
on  serving,  invalid  cookery,  chafing-dish  cookery,  basket  luncheons,  salads 
and  salad  dressings. 

TYPEWRITING  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  has  a  dictaphone  and  a  good  supply  of  typewriters. 
Fourteen  pupils  received  instruction  here  during  the  last  term.  The  pupils 
are  usually  eager  to  learn  typewriting,  as  they  realize  its  advantage  as  a  means 
of  communication. 

The  pupils  receive  careful  and  persistent  drill  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  the  ordinary  forms  of  business  letters.  After  attaining  a  fair  degree  of 
proficiency  they  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  using  a  typewriter  for  letter 
writing.    Several  have  developed  speed  as  well  as  skill  in  this  line  of  work. 


Typewriting  department. 


EXPRESSION. 

Fourteen  pupils  received  training  in  this  department  during  the  last  year, 
besides  special  assistance  given  other  students  who  were  to  appear  upon 
public  programs.  The  instruction  given  trains  the  pupil  to  improve  in 
thought  power  as  well  as  vocal  utterance  and  dramatic  expression.  The 
imagination  is  rendered  more  facile  by  the  ability  to  portray  other  times 
and  scenes  and  to  assume  different  personalities.  The  fund  of  general  in- 
formation is  strengthened  by  the  supplementary  reading  done  in  order  to 
understand  the  historical  setting  of  a  selection.  Poise  and  strength  are 
required  by  the  drills  necessary  to  secure  correct  dramatic  expression.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  but  few  suitable  readings  are  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  blind,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  instructor  to  dictate  each 
selection,  for  the  pupil  to  write  the  same  in  point  for  use  in  memorizing. 
Each  one  makes  a  collection  of  readings  for  future  reference,  either  for  them- 
selves or  their  friends. 

Several  of  the  students  have  become  so  proficient  as  entertainers  that 
their  services  are  in  demand  at  lodge  or  church  programs.  All  of  them  make 
noticeable  improvement  in  voice  and  general  appearance. 
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LIBRARY. 

If  you  were  to  stroll  into  the  children's  library  at  the  School  for  the  Blind 
some  Saturday  afternoon,  you  would  be  quite  likely  to  meet  a  small  boy 
carrying  away  a  volume  over  half  the  size  of  an  unabridged  dictionary,  and 
you  might  be  led  to  fancy  that  the  children  were  being  seriously  overworked. 
But  the  book  would  probably  be  a  copy  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  when 
you  saw  the  lad's  eager  interest  your  alarm  would  cease. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  pupils  take  the  greatest  interest  in  their  library.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  them  keep  up  a  constant  course  of  reading  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  their  regular  work  is  rather  heavy.  A  card  record  is  kept  of 
the  books  read  by  each  pupil. 


Library. 

The  library  proper  has  about  a  thousand  volumes,  and  there  are  in  the 
same  room  as  many  more  textbooks  often  used  for  general  reference.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  a  thousand  separate  works.  Such  a  book  as 
David  Copperfield  fills  six  volumes  in  "point,"  as  the  raised  print  is  called. 
As  is  natural  in  a  school,  a  large  part  of  the  library  consists  of  juvenile  books 
of  travel  and  adventure.  Other  important  groups  are:  Fiction,  poetry  and 
drama,  essays,  history  and  biography,  popular  science,  and  books  about 
music.  This  last  group,  which  is  much  in  demand,  is  of  course  suited  to  the 
needs  of  such  a  school  as  ours.  In  all  the  collection  there  is  not  a  trashy 
book,  for  nothing  but  good  literature  is  put  into  point  for  the  blind. 

Perhaps  you  may  feel  inclined  to  question  whether  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
develop  so  carefully  a  taste  for  good  reading  in  young  people  who  may  never 
have  a  chance  after  they  leave  school  to  get  books  in  raised  type.  But  the 
work  of  the  library  does  not  stop  with  furnishing  reading  matter  to  the  stu- 
dents now  in  school.  One  of  the  regular  duties  is  to  send  our  books  to  the 
blind  in  this  and  other  states.  Congress  has  provided  that  reading  matter 
for  the  blind  may  be  sent  free  of  postage,  so  that  any  responsible  blind  person 
may  obtain  from  the  School,  without  expense,  the  loan  of  any  book  not  in 
use.  The  School  is  always  glad  to  send  out  books.  Many  of  our  former 
students  keep  up  their  reading  in  this  way. 

Each  year  new  books  are  added,  though  the  number  can  not  be  great, 
since  the  average  cost  in  this  type  is  about  three  dollars  a  volume.   We  have 
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a  library  appropriation,  but  a  large  part  of  this  has  to  be  spent  on  textbooks 
and  music  needed  in  regular  work.  There  is  usually  barely  enough  left  to 
enable  us  to  get  a  few  of  the  great  books  that  are  each  year  being  printed  for 
the  blind. 

It  is  our  aim  to  bring  the  library  to  a  point  where  it  will  be  able  to  do  the 
most  good,  not  only  to  our  own  pupils,  but  to  the  blind  of  the  state.  It  is 
not  hard  to  see  what  a  pleasure  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  a  chance  to 
obtain  good  books  must  be  to  people  shut  out  from  many  avenues  of  en- 
joyment. 


Special  exhibit  from  boys'  industrial. 
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Programs. 

A  number  of  programs  are  given  throughout  the  year,  and  the  following 
list  will  show  the  quality  of  the  selections  offered: 

W.  C.  T.  U.  DECLAMATION  CONTEST. 


Piano  Solo — "Second  Valse,"  Godard. 

Ruby  Rickert. 

Reading — "Me  and  Hepsy, "  Selleck. 

Katie  Zerger. 

Reading — "The  Ship  Went  Down,".   Lamance. 


Arthur  Wilson. 
Solo — "Sweet  Miss  Mary."    By  Carrie  Lynch. 
Reading — By  Esther  Fisher. 
Reading — By  Catherine  Russell. 
Boys'  Octette. 

Reading — "A  Daughter's  Sacrifice,"  Goodford. 

Lola  Pickett. 

Reading — "Little  Saint  Martha,"  Selleck. 

Mary  Carpenter. 

Reading — By  Helen  Davis. 
Judges'  decision. 

Boys'  Octette.  

"KANSAS  DAY." 

January  29,  1916. 

Song — "Sunny  Kansas." 

Reading—"  Call  of  Kansas. "    By  Fred  Wantland. 

Piano  Solo — "Sunflower  Dance."    By  Ella  Hughes. 

Song — "We  Love  Our  Kansas  Home." 

Reading  —  Selected.    By  Donald  Gibbs. 

Song— "Salute  the  Flag."    By  Junior  Chorus. 

Reading — Selected.    By  Arthur  Wilson. 

Girls'  Quartette— " Kansas. " 

Dialogue — Five  Girls. 

Address — Senator  T.  A.  Milton. 

Jayhawker  Song. 

America — Audience. 
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CONCERT. 

Friday  evening,  March  17,  1916.    School  Auditorium. 

Part  L 

Piano  Duet — "Dance  of  the  Demons,"  Edward  Hoist. 

Ruby  Rickert,  Verna  Johnson. 

Violin  Solo — "Concertina  in  G,"  Huber. 

Andrew  Kellar. 

Reading — "Pa  Belding's  Mistake,"  Anonymous. 

Burton  Shukers. 

Vocal  Solo — "Sunbeams,"  London  Ronald. 

Carrie  Lynch. 

Boys'  Octette— "Winds  of  the  Sea,"  F.  D.  Jacobs. 

Donald  Gibbs,  Andrew  Kellar,  George  Wolf,  Lee  Mansfield, 
Burton  Shukers,  Floyd  Hatfield,  Irwin  Halverstadt, 
George  Newell. 

Reading — "  Mirandy  on  the  Blessings  of  Trouble, "  Dorothy  Dix. 

Julia  Stevenson. 

Junior  Chorus  "The  Little  Lullaby  Ladies." 

Bernice  Tyler,  Alice  Melvin,  Eleanor  Van  Deman,  Mabel 
Richardson,  Mildred  Dewey,  Ida  Dudderar,  Mabel 
Johnstone. 

Girls'  Glee  Club— "What  the  Chimney  Sang,"  G.  Griswold. 

Lola  Pickett,  Marie  Hanson,  Katie  Zerger,  Ruby  Rickert, 
Nina  Ertel,  Esther  Van  Deman,  Carrie  Lynch, 
Gladys  Spear,  Martha  Zerger,  Verna  Johnson. 

Part  II. 

"The  Enchanted  Apple."    An  Operetta  in  three  parts. 

Characters. 

Judith  Ruby  Rickert. 

Nurse  Verna  Johnson. 

Betsy   Nina  Ertel. 

Mother  Marie  Hanson. 

Old  Woman  or  Fairy  ....    Lola  Pickett. 
Wagoners — Milkmaids. 
Synopsis. 

Judith,  a  little  girl  living  in  a  comfortable  home,  is  discontented  and  peevish.  She  has  a  habit 
of  saying  that  everything  is  "too  bad."  Her  nurse  remonstrates  with  her  in  vain.  Betsy,  a  little 
girl  who  is  being  brought  up  to  poverty  and  hard  work  in  a  cottage,  appears  upon  the  scene,  and 
Judith  wishes  she  could  live  Betsy's  life.  An  old  woman,  a  fairy  in  disguise,  accosts  Judith,  and 
after  a  conversation  gives  her  an  apple  which  she  has  only  to  bite  before  going  to  bed,  and  what- 
ever she  wishes  will  happen.  Judith  bites  the  apple,  and  in  the  morning  finds  herself  in  Betsy's 
cottage  doing  Betsy's  work.  The  incidents  of  the  day's  toil  are  related,  and  when  night  comes 
the  old  woman  reveals  herself  as  Fairy  Content,  and  finding  Judith  repentant,  sends  her  back  to 
her  own  home. 

PART  I. 

Chorus  "Evening  Bells." 

Solo  (Nurse)  "Too  Bad,  This  is  the  Morning  Song." 

Duet  (Betsy  and  Judith)  "Why,  Miss,  I  Have  to  Make  the  Bed." 

Duet  (Judith  and  Old  Woman)  "Oh  This  is  Quite  Delightful." 

Chorus  (Fairies)  "Ho!  Ho!  Ho!" 

PART  II.— MORNING. 

Solo  (Mother  and  Chorus,  Wagoners)  "O  Dear,  What  a  Stupid  Girl." 

Chorus  (Wagoners)  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp.' 

Solo  (Judith)  "And  is  it  True  That  Grief  is  Found?" 
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PART  III. 

Solos  (Old  Woman  and  Judith)  "So  Now  at  Length  You  Own." 

Chorus  "The  Cure  is  Wrought." 

Pantomine  "  The  Holy  City. " 

Nina  Ertel,  Lola  Pickett,  Vonda  Eklund,  Martha  Zerger, 
Marie  Hanson,  Mary  Carpenter. 
Soloist,  Verna  Johnson. 

General  Committee.  Miss  Florence  Hutchison,  Chairman;  Miss  Eva 
Gardner,  Miss  Anna  Holmgren,  Miss  Anna  Reckord,  Miss  Fleda  Chamber- 
lain, Mr.  Emmet  Kyle,  Mr.  Jacob  Brumitt,  Miss  Margaret  Phelps. 

Program  Committee.  Miss  Pearl  Craig,  Miss  Grace  Werntz,  Miss  Martha 
Hillis. 


PROGRAM,  APRIL  6,  1916. 

Piano  Duet — "Dance  of  the  Demons,"  Edward  Hoist. 

Verna  Johnson,  Ruby  Rickert. 

Reading — "  The  Importance  of  One, "  Godard. 

Vonda  Eklund. 

Reading — "The  Ninety  and  Nine,"  Davis. 

Mary  Carpenter. 

Vocal  Duet — "Bygone  Days."   By  George  Wolf  and  George  Newell. 

Reading — "The  Second  Election,"  Doeden. 

Gladys  Spear. 

Vocal  Solo — Selected.    By  Verna  Johnson. 

Reading — "Plea  of  the  Drunkard  of  Zepata  City,"  Churchill. 

Arthur  Wilson. 

Reading — "The  Bartender's  Dream,"  Buckner. 

Ruby  Rickert. 

Vocal  Selection — Selected.    By  Boys'  Octette. 

Reading— "Francis  E.  Willard,"  Bristol. 

Katy  Zerger. 
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GENERAL  PROGRAM,  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

School  Chapel,  Tuesday  evening,  May  23,  1916. 


Chorus — "King  of  the  Forest  Am  I,"  G.  A.  Veazie. 

Violin  Solo— "Fifth  Air  Varie,"  Danela. 

Andrew  Kellar. 

Piano  Solo — "Sunflower  Dance,"  W.  E.  MacClymont. 

Lee  Mansfield. 

Reading — "From  a  Far  Country,"  Roberts. 

Katy  Zerger. 

Chorus — "Topsy  Turvy."    By  Junior  Boys. 

Piano  Solo — "Le  Secret,"  L.  Gautier. 

Donald  Gibbs. 

Vocal  Solo — "Welcome,  Pretty  Primrose,"  Pinsuti. 

Carrie  Lynch. 

Two  Pianos  (eight  hands) — "  Charge  of  the  Uhlans, "  Carl  Bohm. 

Elsie  Snowbarger,  Esther  Van  Deman,  Lola  Pickett,  Ella  Hughes. 

Reading — "Pleasant  Half-hour  on  the  Beach,"  Cook. 

Lola  Pickett. 

Girls'  Glee  Club— " Forget-me-not, "  T.  H.  Giese. 

Piano  Solo — "Nadia, "  Paul  Wachs. 

Nina  Ertel. 

Violin  Solo — "Concertina  in  G,"  Huber. 

Esther  Van  Deman. 

Vocal  Solo—"  My  Dreams, "  Tosti. 

Verna  Johnson. 

Piano  Solo — "Scarf  Dance,"  Chaminade. 

Burton  Shukers. 

Junior  Chorus — "In  the  Tree  Tops." 

Duo — "Polonaise  Brillante,"    Fleisner. 

Ruby  Rickert,  Nina  Ertel. 

Boys  Octette— "Good  Night,"  J.  A.  Parks, 

Free  Drill— By  Six  Girls. 
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COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM. 

May  25,  1916. 

Orchestra — (a)  "On  the  Wing  March,"  H.  0.  Wheeler. 

(6)  "Dawn  of  Beauty,"  H.  0.  Wheeler. 

Chorus — "  Estudiantina, "  Lacome. 

Invocation — By  Rev.  William  Foulkes. 

Oration— "The  Successful  Man."    By  Ruby  Rickert. 

Oration — "How  the  Sightless  Man  Can  Succeed."   By  George  Elbert  Wolf. 

Piano  Solo — "Nocturne,"  Chopin,  Op.  9. 

Emil  Charles  Wussow. 

Oration— "The  Aim  of  the  Modern  Prison."    By  Floyd  Gilbert  Hatfield. 

Oration — "A  House  not  Made  with  Hands."   By  Verna  May  Johnson. 

Vocal  Solo— "On  the  Rolling  Wave,"  G.  Marks. 

George  Wolf. 

Oration — "A  Problem  of  Society.    By  Florence  Lucile  McCoy. 

Oration— "The  Red  Cross  and  Its  Work."    By  Edith  Carrie  Lynch. 

Piano  Solo — "  Tarantelle, "  G.  Schumann. 

Ruby  Rickert. 

Oration — "Public  Protection  of  Birds."   By  Emil  Charles  Wussow. 

Vocal  Duet — "Oh  that  We  Two  were  Maying,"  Nevin. 

Verna  Johnson,  Carrie  Lynch. 

Oration — "Twentieth  Century  Education."    By  Paul  Loraine  Newman. 

"Ave  Maria"  (solo  obligato)  Franz  Abt. 

Girls'  Glee  Club. 

Class  Address — Chas.  D.  Shukers. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas — Member  Board  of  Administration. 
Benediction. 
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List  of  Students. 


FIRST  GRADE. 


Rav  King,  Hoisington. 
Dwight  Allen,  Coffeyville. 
Helen  Howe,  Melvern. 


Jessie  Bretz,  Kansas  City. 
Arthur  Johnson,  Manhattan. 
Louis  Blanton,  Fanning. 


Ula  Street,  Pittsburg. 
Mildred  Dewey,  Edna. 
DeRoy  Carr,  Horton. 
Mabel  Richardson,  Brownell. 
Francis  Schiller,  Kansas  City. 


August  McCollom,  Dodge  City. 
Claude  Tynar,  Pittsburg. 
Harold  Peters,  Yates  Center. 


SECOND  GRADE. 


Arloe  Statts,  Strawn. 
George  Darby,  Ellsworth. 
Mary  Wilson,  Wichita. 


THIRD  GRADE. 


Donovan  McCollom,  Dodge  City. 
Mabel  Johnstone,  South  Haven. 
Earl  Chambers,  Lawrence. 
Richard  Doolin,  Kansas  City. 
Leland  Peters,  Yates  Center. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 


Alice  Melvin,  Corning. 
Ida  Dudderar,  Kansas  City. 
Bertha  Smith,  Athol. 
Eleanor  Van  Deman,  Wichita. 
Hazel  Williams,  Humboldt. 
Lee  Shaffer,  Elk  City. 


Joe  Van  Yoltenberg,  Clay  Center. 
Frank  Yartz,  Frontenac. 
Pauline  Sauer,  Wamego. 
Bernice  Tyler,  Melvern. 
Francis  Baldwin,  Hugoton. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 


Neva  May  Thompson,  Sawyer. 
Joe  Anderson,  Kansas  City. 
Mae  Briggs,  Reading. 

Wilber  Chapel,  Parsons. 
Irene  Hallowell,  Belleville. 
Bonnie  Smith,  Salina. 


Frank  Hawk,  Larned. 
Frank  Nabb,  Atchison. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 


Fred  Wantland. 

Joe  Wheaton,  Chanute. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 


Esther  Van  Deman,  Wichita. 
Mary  Westermeier,  Kansas  City. 
Elsie  Snowbarger,  Sylvia. 


Hope  Spier,  Kansas  City. 
Perry  Zimmerman,  Mullinville. 
Evan  Pasco,  Caney. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 


William  Anderson,  Parsons. 
Robert  Means,  Kingman. 
Dosia  Seward,  Sylvia. 


Lola  Pickett,  Kansas  City. 
Katie  Zerger,  Mound  Ridge. 
Andrew  Kellar,  Lucas. 
Donald  Gibbs,  Chanute. 


Marie  Hanson,  Atchison. 
Emma  Kipp,  Piqua. 
Julia  Stevenson,  Topeka. 
Arthur  Wilson,  Wichita. 


Hilda  Hassel,  McPherson. 
Lee  Mansfield,  Atchison. 
Clara  Mohler,  Osawatomie. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

FRESHMAN. 


Bernice  Meredith,  Oxford. 
Beatrice  Meredith,  Oxford. 
Rowan  West,  Kansas  City. 
Irwin  Halverstadt,  Oxford. 


SOPHOMORE. 


Hobart  Wantland,  Richmond. 
George  Newell,  Kansas  City. 
Otto  Pracht,  Concordia. 
Laona  Home,  Williamsburg. 
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JUNIOR. 


Fred  Timma,  Williamstown. 
Frank  Ball,  McPherson. 


Martha  Zerger,  Mound  Ridge. 
Burton  Shukers,  Independence. 
Nina  Ertel,  Valley  Falls. 


Mary  Carpenter,  Cedar  Vale. 
Matilda  Goering,  Mound  Ridge. 


SENIOR. 


Vonda  Eklund,  Kansas  City. 
Ella  Hughes,  Simpson. 
Rose  Geiser,  Topeka. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 


E.  J.  Lampe,  Kansas  City. 
Lulu  Coffelt,  Neodesha. 


Arthur  Bartlow,  Marysville. 


GRADUATES,  1916. 


Verna  Johnson,  Lucas. 
Emil  Wussow,  Piper. 
Lucile  McCoy,  St.  John. 
Ruby  Rickert,  Haddam. 


George  Wolf,  Phillipsburg. 
Floyd  Hatfield,  Phillipsburg. 
Carrie  Lynch,  Silver  Lake. 
Paul  Newman,  Valley  Falls. 
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Alumni  Roll. 

1876. 

Emmert,  Helen,  Fair  Play,  Md.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
Moore,  Samuels,  Cottonwood  Falls,  Quenemo,  Kan. 
Parker,  Kate  E.,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.  Deceased. 
Syler,  Frank  W.,  Topeka,  Ashtabula,  0.,  112  Prospect  st. 

1877. 

Lusk,  Martha  A.,  Mound  City  (Mrs.  Perry  Tyhurst).  Deceased. 
Plowman,  Wm.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

1878. 

Waymire,  Mary  Rosella  (Mrs.  Matthew  D.  Cowley),  Mound  City.  Deceased. 

1879. 

Neal,  Martha  Anna,  Dallas  Station,  Tex. 
Reach,  Charles  K.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Still  well,  Oma  Isabel  (Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Mitchell).  Deceased. 
Young,  Martha,  Paola. 

1880. 

Brooks,  Montah  Eulalie.  Deceased. 

Gilliland,  Julietta  Pearl  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Lyons),  Richwood,  Ohio. 

1881. 

Friend,  Francis  Lambert,  Lincoln,  111.,  540  Sixth  st. 
Nichols,  Addie  Luella  (Mrs.  Francis  Friend).  Deceased. 

1882. 

Culp,  Virginia  Adare  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Brokble),  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  3007  North 
Seventh  st. 

Moore,  Ellen  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  John  Renalds).  Deceased. 
Tibbets,  Elizabeth  May  (Mrs.  Jarvis),  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1883. 

Brown,  Adrienna  Magdalene  (Mrs.  J.  K.  Lee).  Deceased. 
Honeymann,  Anna  Mary  Elizabeth  Gertrude,  Seneca,  Kan. 
Killeen,  Katy,  Wyandotte,  Kan. 
Sheets,  Hattie  B.,  Silverdale,  Kan. 

1885. 

Brown,  Alma  Frances  (Mrs.  Calicut),  Seattle,  Wash. 
Sipe,  Cynthia  Anna,  Beloit. 

Kennedy,  Catherine  Mollessia  (Mrs.  Downs),  Scammonville,  Kan. 

1886. 

Plumley,  John  Donivan,  Mound  Valley. 
Woosley,  Eliza  Jay,  Washita,  Okla. 

1887. 

Ambrose,  Medora  Blanche,  Greeley,  Kan. 

Angell,  Hattie  Adelia  (Mrs.  C.  O.  Way),  Plankinton,  S.  Dak.  Deceased. 
Taylor,  Lillian  Sherwood  (Mrs.  Jackson),  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Thompson,  Hannah  Belle.  Deceased. 

Wiseman,  Lucinda  Jane  (Mrs.  George  H.  Drawbaugh).  Deceased. 

1888. 

Chouteau,  Edward,  Vinita,  Okla. 

Colvin,  Alphonso,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Crawford,  Evangeline  (Mrs.  Hutchings),  Pawhuska,  Okla. 
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Graham,  Emily  Frances  (Mrs.  Rash),  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1751  Madison  st. 

Hockett,  Almina  Siota  (Mrs.  Covert),  Paris,  111. 

Lockwood,  Olive  May  (Mrs.  Antrobus),  Almena,  Kan. 

McElroy,  Henry,  Fort  Scott,  515  Crawford  st.  Deceased. 

McGill,  David  Wallace,  Leavenworth. 

Sheets,  George  Washington,  Parsons,  Kan.  Deceased. 

Smith,  Nancy  Ella,  Colorado  City,  Colo.,  205  Jackson  st. 

Webb,  Eva  Lulu  (Mrs.  E.  L.  Smith),  Kinsley,  Kan. 

Willard,  Fred  Boied,  Concordia,  Kan.,  603  W.  Seventh  st. 

1889. 

Taylor,  John  Elum.  Deceased. 
Wilson,  Isaac  Adelbert,  Marion,  Kan. 

1892. 

Baker,  Alice  (Mrs.  L.  N.  Muck),  College  View,  Neb. 

Caward,  Jennie  Sarah  (Mrs.  Jackson),  Denver,  Colo.,  73  Inca  st. 

Gaylord,  Lillie,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

Ingram,  Edward,  Atchison,  Kan. 

Erwin,  Olive,  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  401  Fairview  ave. 

La  Fever,  Joseph,  Beloit,  Kan. 

Lewis,  Lottie  Belle,  Springfield,  Mo.,  643  Smith  st. 

Moughan,  John,  Abilene,  Tex. 

Neiswanger,  Rosella  Emmaline  (Mrs.  Chas.  Smith),  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Wilson,  Arthur  Cenica,  Perry,  Kan. 

1893. 

Ellmaker,  Blanche  Irene  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Logan),  Kansas  City,  1600  Minne- 
sota ave. 

Endsley,  William  Henry,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Ennefer,  Joseph,  Circleville,  Kan. 

Grimes,  Ernest  Friend,  Clovis,  Fresno  county,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Jones,  John,  Kiowa,  Kan. 

Pollard,  George  Edward,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Smedley,  Arthur  Zachariah,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

1895. 

Bloom,  Luretta  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Goens),  Independence,  Kan.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6. 

Brooks,  Hays  H.,  Rosedale,  Kan. 

Garvin,  Daisy,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  901  Illinois  st. 

Gillilan,  Charles,  Swansboro,  N.  C. 

King,  Francis  Henry.  Deceased. 

Moraine,  Stanley  David,  Cherryvale,  Kan. 

Pettgrew,  Mary  Luanna,  Otto,  Kan. 

Walters,  Charles  Elijah,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Wilbur,  Fred  Carlton,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

1896. 

Aberle,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Coats),  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Barns,  Belle  (Mrs.  Alleman),  Irving,  Kan. 
Birt,  Eva  G.,  California. 

Collins,  Charles  Gregory,  Linwood,  Kan.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Clark,  Andrew  Isaac,  Holliday,  Kan. 

Craigmile,  Ida  L.,  Lawrence.  Deceased. 

Hinkle,  Lillian  (Mrs.  Thomas  Albert  Williams),  St.  Louis. 

Newby,  Sara  Eula,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Packard,  Frederick  Wm.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  S.  Harrison  st. 
Pressen,  Bert,  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  1116  Monroe  st. 
Schaffer,  Edgar,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1897. 

Birt,  Agnes,  California. 

House,  Charles,  Enterprise,  Kan. 

Hubbard,  Ada,  Emporia,  Kan. 
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Packard,  Mabel  Clare,  Topeka,  Kan.,  934  Harrison  st. 
Packard,  Raymond  Barrows,  Topeka,  Kan.,  934  Harrison  st. 
Stratton,  George  G.,  Bellevue,  Kan. 
White,  Elliott  Audus,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

1898. 

Bird,  Lora  Mallissia  (Mrs.  Leslie  Pillsbury),  Enid,  Okla. 

Catherman,  James  Henry,  Anthony,  Kan.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

Doman,  Anna  Augusta  (Mrs.  Dr.  A.  D.  Anderson),  Herington,  Kan. 

Gustafson,  Anna  Mildred,  Clearwater,  Kan.  Deceased. 

Holmes,  Lucy  Magnolia,  Clay  Center.  Deceased. 

Jones,  Josephine  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomas),  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kelly,  Anna  Emma  (married),  Bennington,  Kan. 

Million,  Gussie  Delia  (Mrs.  Dolphus  McMains),  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  2}4  E. 
Oak  st. 

Putnam,  Delbert,  Green,  Kan. 
Strecker,  Theresa,  Lehi,  Kan. 

Vance,  Evelyn  Mae,  Topeka,  Kan.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

1899. 

Bates,  Guy,  Wellington,  Kan. 

McMains,  Dolphus,  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  710  S.  Andrick  st. 
Parks,  James  Asberry,  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  404  S.  Barbee  st. 

1900. 

Bernard,  Casie  Leota.  Deceased. 

DeFore,  Grace  Maud,  Andersonville,  Ind. 

Bullock,  Everett  Eli,  Erie,  Kan. 

Drawbaugh,  Minnie  Leona,  Strong  City,  Kan. 

Finn,  Claude  Emerson.  Deceased. 

Hadley,  Rose  Ellen,  Almodiana,  Cal.  Deceased. 

Hack,  Theodosia  Markena  (Mrs.  Walter  Reckford),  Kansas  City,  18  S. 

Twenty-first  st. 
Irelan,  Junie  Myrtle  (Mrs.  Frank  Rupert),  Altamont,  Kan. 
Mcintosh,  John,  Burden,  Kan. 

Rose,  Addie  May,  Industrial  Home  for  Blind,  Chicago,  111. 

Steele,  Marion  David,  Preston,  Kan. 

Stotler,  Donald  Mclntire,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Deceased. 

1901. 

Cox,  Arthur  Henry,  Teacher  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Galbraith,  Coral  Edith,  Smith  Center,  Kan. 
Jones,  Eva  Pauline,  Dewey,  Okla. 
Lindholm,  August  E.,  McPherson,  Kan. 
McKibben,  David  Lincoln,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Skelton,  Mabel  Ruth  (Mrs.  Wallace),  Payette,  Idaho. 

1906. 

McNew,  Charles  Elias,  Burlingame,  Kan. 
Reckord,  Anna  Grace,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1907.  • 

Cordery,  Louise,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Skelton,  Nellie,  Long  Island. 

Werntz,  Grace  May  Ellen,  Wellsville,  Kan. 

1908. 

Cook,  Martha  Ann,  Carneiro,  Kan. 
Corlew,  Evermont,  Sedan,  Kan. 
Stewart,  Clara  Jane,  Iola,  Kan. 

1909. 

Donavant,  Pablo,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Gruber,  Leroy  James,  White  City,  Kan. 
Hamilton,  Cecile,  Salina,  Kan. 

Higgins,  Elizabeth  Madelene  Louise,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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Keefer,  Ruie  May  Durham,  Canton,  Kan. 
Lewis,  Attie,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 
McClure,  Winnefred.  Deceased. 
Terrell,  Andrew  Jackson,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1910. 

Levin,  Rose  Elizabeth,  Atchison,  Kan. 
May,  Mary  Margaret,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Walters,  Nellie  Lorena,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Postgraduates  1910. 

Cook,  Martha  Anna,  Carneiro,  Kan. 
McNew,  Charles  Elias,  Burlingame,  Kan. 
Reckord,  Anna  Grace,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Werntz,  Grace  May  Ellen,  Wellsville,  Kan. 

1911. 

Roberts,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Burr  Oak,  Kan. 
Weller,  Ervin  Bruce,  Kansas  City,'  Kan. 

Postgraduates  1911. 

Donavant,  Pablo,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Hamilton,  Cecile,  Salina,  Kan. 

Higgins,  Elizabeth  Madelene  Louise,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Keefer,  Ruie  May  Durham,  Canton,  Kan. 

1912. 

Chamberlain,  Fleda  Francis,  Sedan,  Kan. 
Dry,  Walter  Rodda,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Postgraduates  1912. 

May,  Mary  Margaret,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Weller,  Ervin  Bruce,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1913. 

Applegate,  Wayne  Elmont,  Norcatur,  Kan. 

Chapman,  Frederick  Harvey,  Tecumseh,  Kan.  Deceased. 

Finney,  Myrtle  Fern,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

Gilson,  Samuel  Claude,  Mound  Valley,  Kan. 

Schinke,  Lillian  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Andrew  Terrell),  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Stevens,  Elsie  May,  Canton,  Kan. 

Postgraduates  1913. 

Levin,  Rose  Elizabeth,  Atchison,  Kan. 
Roberts,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Burr  Oak,  Kan. 

1914. 

Barlow,  Grover  Cleveland,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
Voneida,  John  William,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

1915. 

Van  Zant,  William  Lester,  Parsons,  Kan. 
Van  Zant,  George  Lessie,  Parsons,  Kan. 
McMains,  Junia  Elora,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
McMains,  Julia  Goldie,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Hedberg,  Minnie  Catherine,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

1916. 

Johnson,  Verna,  Lucas,  Kan. 
Wussow,  Emil,  Piper,  Kan. 
McCoy,  Lucile,  St.  John,  Kan. 
Rickert,  Ruby,  Haddam,  Kan. 
Wolf,  George,  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 
Hatfield,  Floyd,  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 
Lynch,  Carrie,  Silver  Lake,  Kan. 
Newman,  Paul,  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 
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Girls'  fire  drill,  school  for  the  blind. 


Appendix. 


In  response  to  a  general  demand  for  information  regarding  causes  of 
blindness,  the  following  appendix  has  been  added  to  our  catalogue.  Every 
article  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration  and  preservation  for  future  reference. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

I.  — Concerning  common  causes  of  blindness  in  children  and  the  means 
and  methods  of  prevention,  including  the  illustrations  showing  different 
types  of  blindness,  furnished  by  the  National  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

II.  — "Suggestions  to  Those  Who  See,"  and  also  "Suggestions  to  the 
Blind,"  are  articles  from  the  1913  report  of  the  Ontario  school,  and  published 
by  the  gracious  permission  of  H.  F.  Gardiner,  principal. 

III.  — "To  Parents  of  Seeing  and  of  Blind  Children"  was  first  published  by 
E.  Meeker  and  Dr.  H.  Saemisch,  who  were  both  connected  with  the  Cologne 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  More  than  a  million  copies  of  this  excellent  work 
have  been  distributed  in  Europe  and  America. 

IV.  — "Wood  Alcohol  Causes  Blindness,"  taken  from  Circular  No.  11, 
published  by  the  National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

V.  — "Measures  for  First  Aid"  and  "Neglect  of  Improper  Treatment" 
are  taken  from  Circular  No.  I,  published  by  the  National  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness. 
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Common  Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children. 


OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM— "BABIES'  SORE  EYES." 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  unnecessary  blindness  is  the  result  of 
an  eye  disease  which  afflicts  the  baby  before  it  is  a  month  old  and  which 
nearly  always  could  have  been  prevented  by  proper  care  and  treatment  at 
the  time  the  baby  was  born.  This  dreadful  disease  is  commonly  called 
"babies'  sore  eyes,"  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  "cold  in  the  eyes." 
Physicians  call  it  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

It  begins  as  a  redness  of  the  eyes,  usually  within  the  first  week  after  the 
baby  is  born,  but  it  may  come  later.  Besides  the  redness,  the  lids  become 
swollen  and  matter  or  pus  is  discharged  from  between  the  lids.  If  it  is  at 
first  neglected  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  cure, 
and  unless  a  doctor  sees  the  case  soon  after  the  first  signs  of  the  disease  show 
themselves,  and  if  proper  treatment  is  not  at  once  commenced,  the  eyes  may 
be  damaged  so  that,  even  if  they  do  not  become  entirely  blind,  sight  may  be 
lost  to  a  very  great  extent.  Enough  damage  may  be  done  in  one  day  to 
make  it  impossible,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  to  prevent  total  blindness. 

This  eye  disease  can  nearly  always  be  prevented.  Many  years  ago  a 
great  doctor  in  Germany,  who  took  care  of  hundreds  of  babies  every  year, 
made  a  wonderful  discovery.  He  found  that  if  the  doctor,  nurse  or  midwife 
who  takes  care  of  the  baby  when  it  is  born  would  put  a  few  drops  of  a  simple 
medicine  in" the  baby's  eyes  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  this  would  prevent  the 
disease  in  almost  all  cases.  Ever  since  this  doctor  in  Germany  made  this 
discovery,  doctors  everywhere  have  been  using  this  medicine  and  have 
proved  that  it  will  prevent  even  the  worst  form  of  "babies'  sore  eyes." 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  is  not  always  used  is  because  it  sometimes 
happens  that  when  a  doctor  uses  the  medicine  in  a  baby's  eyes  at  birth  it 
makes  the  baby's  eyes  a  little  sore  and  red  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  mother 
and  friends  think  that  instead  of  preventing  sore  eyes,  it  has  caused  them. 
However,  this  form  of  sore  eyes  is  never  serious  and  requires  only  simple 
treatment,  although  the  physician  should  be  called.  In  such  cases  the  mother 
often  makes  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  treatment  was  harmful  and 
tells  her  friends  about  it,  so  that  when  their  babies  come  they  will  not  permit 
the  doctor  to  use  the  medicine  in  their  baby's  eyes.  They  should  not  forget 
that  while  this  treatment  often  causes  simple  sore  eyes,  which  last  only  a  few 
days,  it  prevents  the  dangerous  sore  eyes  which  cause  blindness. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  not  always  used  is  that  for  a  time  people  sup- 
posed that  if  a  baby  had  sore  eyes  it  was  because  the  baby's  parents  had  not 
lived  clean  lives,  and  had  given  the  baby  a  very  serious  disease  which  might 
make  the  baby  blind.  Therefore,  if  a  doctor,  nurse  or  midwife  offered  to  use 
the  medicine  to  prevent  sore  eyes,  parents  at  once  felt  that  they  were  ac- 
cused of  having  a  shameful  disease.  To-day  we  know  that  this  is  not  always 
true,  for  there  are  many  cases  of  "babies'  sore  eyes"  which  may  be  serious 
enough  to  make  the  baby  blind,  but  for  which  the  parents  are  no  way  to 
blame.    Unfortunately,  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  the  disease  is  directly 
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due  to  disease  of  the  parents.  In  such  cases  the  preventive  treatment  is 
absolutely  necessary.  When  parents  know  they  have  this  disease,  they 
should  be  all  the  more  careful  of  the  baby's  eyes. 

Mothers  who  are  anxious  that  their  babies  shall  be  perfect  should  not 
only  permit  the  use  of  the  medicine  to  prevent  the  worst  form  of  sore  eyes, 
but  should  insist  upon  its  use. 


This  child  is  nearly  blind.    She  had  "babies'  sore  eyes"  because  the  midwife 
did  not  use  medicine  in  the  eyes  at  birth.    When  her  eyes  became  sore, 
no  doctor  was  called  to  treat  them. 


Kansas  School  for  the  Blind. 
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CONJUNCTIVITIS. 

Conjunctivitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  lids  and  comes  forward  over  the  eyeball  to  the  cornea  or 
glassy  part  of  the  eye. 

Any  inflammation  of  this  membrane  causes  redness  of  the  eyes,  itching, 
a  feeling  as  of  sand  in  the  eye,  and  sometimes  sensitiveness  to  light.  In 
some  cases  the  eyes  water  and  the  discharge  causes  the  lids  to  gum  together, 
especially  in  the  morning.    Practically  all  forms  of  conjunctivitis  are  con- 


Beware  the  roller  towel !    Trachoma  and  other  infectious  eye  diseases  are 
spread  in  this  way. 
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This  girl  has  trachoma.    A  neglected  case,  now  under  treatment,  but 
difficult  to  cure. 

tagious,  hence  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  spread  of  the  disease  by 
avoiding  the  use  of  common  or  roller  towels,  common  wash-basins,  etc.  As 
no  one  but  a  trained  physician  can  tell  whether  or  not  a  given  case  may  re- 
sult seriously,  this  disease  should  not  be  treated  with  home  remedies  except 
under  advice  of  a  physician. 

TRACHOMA. 

Trachoma,  or  true  granulated  lids,  is  a  disease  which  usually  makes  its 
presence  known  by  redness,  itching  and  watering  of  the  eyelids. 

It  is  very  "catching."  The  watery  discharge  from  eyes  which  have 
trachoma  is  easily  transferred  by  towels,  wash  cloths,  sponges  or  bedclothing, 
and  from  door  knobs,  street-car  straps,  etc.,  and  so  may  find  its  way  to  the 
eyes  of  other  people. 
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Trachoma  frequently  appears  in  schools,  factories  and  crowded  living 
rooms.  It  commonly  spreads  from  the  eyes  of  one  to  other  members  of  the 
family  and  among  people  who  associate  closely  and  handle  the  same  utensils, 
books  or  clothing. 

It  is  dangerous  to  the  eyesight;  if  neglected  it  may  cause  painful  and  total 
blindness.  If  foreigners  have  this  disease  they  are  barred  from  entering  the 
country.  Often  physicians  are  required  to  report  it  to  the  board  of  health 
as  a  dangerous  communicable  disease.*  People  having  it  are  not  allowed  in 
schools  or  factories.  They  should  be  isolated  and  not  allowed  to  use  wash 
basins,  towels,  bedclothing  or  garments  which  are  accessible  to  others. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  when  eyes  have  trachoma,  especially  in  its  first 
stages.   You  may  have  it  and  not  know  it,  or  the  person  sitting  next  you  at 


A  common  form  of  fun  that  causes  many  eye  tragedies. 

your  work  may  have  it  and  neither  he  nor  you  know  it.  The  only  safety 
from  it  is  to  keep  the  eyes  clean — never  touch  the  eyes  with  dirty  hands  or 
use  a  towel  or  cloth  used  by  any  one  else.  Have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  especially 
at  night.  If  there  is  the  slightest  indication  of  any  of  the  symptoms  of  tra- 
choma or  of  conjunctivitis,  consult  an  oculist  at  once.  Home  treatment  for 
trachoma  without  the  advice  of  a  physician  is  very  dangerous.  Only  expert 
treatment,  begun  promptly  and  continued  faithfully,  will  cure  it,  for  it  can 
be  cured  if  taken  in  time. 

EYE  INJURIES. 

A  large  proportion  of  defective  vision  and  blindness  is  due  to  accidents 
and  neglect  of  prompt  and  proper  treatment  of  the  same. 

Accidents  occur  most  frequently  to  children  as  a  result  of  the  careless 
use  of  sharp-pointed  scissors,  forks,  toy  pistols,  air  rifles,  bow  and  arrows, 


*Trachoma  is  made  a  reportable  disease  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  and  some  other  states. 
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etc.  The  simplest  means  of  preventing  such  accidents  is  in  substituting  less 
harmful  utensils  and  playthings  for  children.  Until  recently  Fourth-of-July 
fireworks  added  largely  to  the  number  of  needlessly  blinded  children.  For- 
tunately, we  are  devising  a  saner  form  of  patriotism,  and  accidents  to  the 
eyes  from  this  source  are  rapidly  decreasing. 

First-aid  Treatment.  An  eye  badly  injured  may  look  natural.  Delay  in 
seeking  expert  aid  may  result  in  the  loss  of  sight.  If  the  accident  seems 
serious,  gently  bandage,  with  a  clean  handkerchief,  both  eyes,  in  order  that 


This  injured  eye  was  neglected  for  several  weeks.    The  result  was  a  blind  eye 
which  had  to  be  removed  in  order  to  save  sight  in  the  good  eye. 
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Ulcers  of  the  eye.    This  child  could  not  bear  the  light,  but  treatment  and  right 
conditions  gave  her  comfort  and  good  vision. 


the  injured  eye  may  be  kept  quiet,  and  keep  the  patient  at  rest  until  the 
physician  arrives. 

To  Prevent  Blindness  Ensuing.  An  injured  eye,  even  if  it  ceases  to  be 
painful  after  a  day  or  so,  should  be  considered  a  sufficiently  serious  matter 
to  receive  the  attention  of  an  oculist  at  once.  If  it  is  thought  to  be  of  no 
importance  because  of  not  being  painful,  and  nature  is  left  to  take  its  course, 
it  is  possible  that  the  injured  eye  will  affect  the  good  one.  Sometimes,  before 
there  is  any  warning  by  pain  or  poor  vision  in  the  good  eye,  the  time  will 
have  passed  when  treatment  of  the  injured  might  have  saved  sight  in  the 
good  eye. 
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Children  at  play  frequently  get  sand,  small  insects  or  cinders  in  the  eye. 
This  need  not  be  serious  if  proper  measures  for  removing  the  foreign  body 
are  observed.  Do  not  allow  the  child  to  rub  the  eye;  this  only  increases  the 
pain  and  tends  to  imbed  the  foreign  body  more  firmly;  instead,  hold  the 
eyelid,  by  grasping  the  eyelashes,  away  from  the  eye,  as  this  often  will  allow 
the  tears  to  wash  the  foreign  body  away.  If  this  is  unsuccessful,  carefully 
turn  the  eyelid  over  and  wipe  away  the  foreign  body  with  the  corner  of  a 
clean,  soft  cloth.  If  it  is  not  easily  removed,  consult  a  physician  or  oculist, 
as  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  untrained  persons  to  seriously  injure  the  eye 
in  attempting  to  remove  an  irritating  foreign  body. 

PHLYCTENULAR  KERATITIS— ULCERS  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  most  marked  symptom  is  the  extreme  sensitiveness  to  light,  and 
children  affected  will  resort  to  almost  any  means  to  protect  the  eyes  from 
the  light,  as,  for  example,  burying  the  face  in  a  pillow.  . 

The  disease  occurs  most  commonly  in  childhood  and  is  usually  directly 
dye  to  uncleanliness,  lack  of  sufficient  ventilation  in  sleeping  quarters,  and 
improper  feeding.  By  improper  feeding  is  meant  not  only  not  enough,  but 
also  wrong  feeding,  possibly  too  frequently. 

Tea,  coffee,  poor  or  too  much  candy,  cakes,  pastry  and  certain  fruits,  such 
as  bananas,  should  not  be  given  too  freely  to  children. 

Correction  of  the  mode  of  life,  through  cleanliness  and  plenty  of  good  air, 
better  and  regular  feeding  with  wholesome,  nutrious  food,  including  plenty 
of  good  milk,  usually  result  in  recovery. 

If  neglected  the  child  often  develops  ulcers  on  the  eyes,  and  these  result 
in  cloudy  scars  which  almost  always  seriously  impair  vision. 

BLINDNESS  RESULTING  FROM  MEASLES  AND  SCARLET  FEVER. 

Measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  two  of  the  diseases  of  childhood  which  often 
cause  defective  vision  or  blindness. 

Few  parents  realize  that  during  the  progress  of  these  diseases  the  eyes  of 
the  patient  may  develop  serious  ulcers  or  a  purulent  condition,  which,  unless 
skillfully  treated,  may  leave  a  white  film  over  the  "sight"  of  the  eye  and 
cause  blindness.  Even  skillful  treatment  is  not  always  able  to  prevent  this 
result.  The  eyes  should  be  cleansed  daily  with  a  warm  solution  of  boracic 
acid,  and  the  patient's  room  should  be  darkened. 

Oculists  who  see  the  clouded  eyes  resulting  from  measles  and  scarlet  fever, 
but  usually  at  too  late  a  time  to  prevent  their  becoming  blind  eyes,  feel  that 
the  necessity  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  during  measles  and  scarlet  fever  is  so 
important  that  they  have  requested  health  officers,  during  epidemics  of  these 
diseases,  to  distribute  circulars  calling  attention  to  the  danger  to  the  eyes 
and  giving  instruction  for  the  care  of  the  eyes,  which  may  prevent  this  dan- 
gerous condition. 

It  is  equally  important  that  care  should  be  given  the  condition  of  the  eyes 
while  the  child  is  recovering  from  these  diseases,  as  the  eyes  are  still  weak, 
and  much  permanent  injury  may  be  done  them  if  they  are  exposed  to  too 
strong  light  or  if  the  child  is  allowed  to  use  them  for  reading  or  for  the 
usual  pastimes  of  cutting  and  coloring  pictures. 

A  great  deal  of  rest  to  the  eyes  at  this  time  will  prove  an  investment  in 
good  eyesight  for  later  years. 
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INTERSTITIAL  KERATITIS. 

Interstitial  keratitis  is  one  of  the  inflammations  of  the  cornea,  or  "window 
of  the  eye,"  which  causes  its  surface,  ordinarily  glassy,  to  look  dull  and  with- 
out luster.    Its  appearance  often  may  be  compared  to  "ground  glass." 

It  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  youth,  occurring  usually  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  twenty,  and  is  usually  caused  by  inherited  syphilis.  A  few  cases 
are  also  caused  by  acquired  syphilis  and  by  tuberculosis  and  other  causes. 

As  it  has  been  found  that  90  per  cent  of  cases  show  inherited  syphilis,  it 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  securing  prompt  treatment  for  the  eye  con- 
dition by  an  oculist,  and  also  points  to  the  necessity  for  consulting  a  general 


This  eye  condition  should  be  attended  to  without  delay;  nature  will  not 
remedy  it. 
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physician  for  general  constitutional  treatment.  It  is  often  possible  to  arrest 
and  cure  inherited  syphilis  if  taken  in  time. 

It  has,  unfortunately,  long  been  customary  to  ignore  syphilis  in  all  dis- 
cussions of  disease  among  the  laity,  with  the  result  that  many  eyes  have 
been  unnecessarily  blinded  because  of  ignorance. 

It  is  also  unfortunately  true  that  the  general  public  almost  invariably 
imputes  guilt  to  every  victim  of  the  disease,  quite  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  it  is  inherited  and  much  also  contracted  innocently,*  as  by  the  use 
of  a  common  drinking  cup  and  other  common  household  utensils.  Babies 
have  contracted  it  from  the  kisses  of  an  older  person  who  is  suffering  from  it. 

When  the  public  is  ready  to  work  with  the  physician  in  a  calm  and  in- 
telligent campaign  against  this  often  innocently  acquired  disease — syphilis 
in  all  its  forms — we  may  hope  to  reduce,  among  the  other  sequences  of  the 
disease,  the  tragedy  of  blindness. 

CROSS-EYES. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  conditions  that  may  occur  in  the  eyes  of  a 
young  child  is  squint,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  "cross-eyes."  It 
occurs  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  years  and  comes  on  gradually 
at  first. 

As  an  eye  which  has  turned  in  or  out  from  the  position  natural  to  it  can 
not  look  directly  at  the  object  at  which  the  other  eye  is  looking,  the  child 
quite  unconsciously  stops  using  the  eye  that  is  turned,  and  this  disuse  of 
the  eye  in  time  leads  to  changes  which  make  the  sight  of  that  eye  defective. 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  belief  that  children  will  outgrow  cross-eyes. 
This  is  not  true.  The  tendency  is  for  the  condition  to  grow  worse,  and  what 
is  worse  still,  the  eye  that  turns  either  in  or  out  will  sooner  or  later  become 
useless  simply  from  disuse,  just  as  an  arm  that  is  kept  in  a  sling  for  a  very 
long  time  will  waste  away  and  become  practically  useless. 

Children  with  cross-eyes  should  have  attention  as  early  as  possible,  be- 
cause properly  fitted  glasses  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  restore  the  eyes 
to  their  normal  condition. 

PROGRESSIVE  NEARSIGHTEDNESS. 

Eyes  are  apt  to  become  nearsighted  in  the  early  years  at  school,  and  ex- 
cessive reading  will  cause  this  nearsightedness  to  increase  rapidly  up  to  per- 
haps the  student's  eighteenth  year.  He  is  then,  because  of  his  poor  sight, 
barred  from  those  occupations  in  which  it  is  not  permissible  to  wear  glasses, 
and  his  weakened  eyes  are  predisposed  to  various  diseases  injurious  to  vision. 

When  nearsightedness  is  discovered  early  and  eyeglasses  are  given  that 
make  distant  vision  normal  and  needless  near  work  is  forbidden,  the  near- 
sightedness may  be  held  in  check  and  any  considerable  increase  prevented. 
But  the  existence  of  nearsightedness  is  not  often  discovered  early,  for  the 
child  does  not  know  that  his  distant  vision  is  failing,  nor  do  his  parents  find 
it  out,  and  his  teacher  is  usually  the  first  to  notice  the  defect. 

Recently  it  has  become  customary  in  the  public  schools  to  test  the  vision 
of  all  pupils  periodically.  By  this  means  nearsightedness  is  discovered  while 
it  is  still  of  low  degree,  and  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  its  progression. 


*  Authorities  give  the  proportion  of  those  having  contracted  syphilis  innocently  as  24  per  cent. 
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This  nearsighted  boy  is  trying  to  read  without  glasses  and  is  in  danger  of  seri- 
ous trouble  later  if  neglected.  Properly  fitted  glasses  would  add  to  the  boys ' 
comfort  and  appearance,  as  well  as  provide  insurance  for  his  future. 

In  many  private  schools  the  necessity  of  periodic  tests  of  vision  by  teachers 
has  not  yet  been  learned,  and  oculists  see  many  neglected  pupils  of  these 
schools  who  have  become  needlessly  nearsighted  before  their  condition  has 
been  discovered  accidentally.   Tests  of  vision  should  be  made  every  year. 

EYE-STRAIN  FROM  ILLUMINATION. 

You  can  get  good  illumination  from  oil,  gas  or  electricity,  without  causing 
any  eye-strain,  but  by  misuse  you  are  likely  to  get  lighting  that  is  bad,  costly 
and  dangerous  to  the  eyesight. 
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Be  sure  to  observe  the  following  points: 

1.  Don't  judge  illumination  by  the  brightness  of  the  lamps.  A  well- 
shaded  lamp  may  look  dim,  because  it  is  well  shaded,  but  yet  be  giving  first- 
class  light  for  working  purposes.  Judge  the  light  by  the  way  it  helps  you  to 
see  what  you  are  looking  at. 

2.  Don't  work  in  a  flickering  light. 

3.  Don't  expose  the  eyes  to  an  unshaded  light. 

4.  Don't  face  the  light.  When  reading  or  writing  it  is  best  to  have  the 
light  come  from  the  left  and  from  above  the  shoulder,  so  that  no  shadow 
will  be  cast  on  the  page  which  you  are  reading. 

5.  Don't  let  lamps  and  globes  get  dirty. 

6.  Use  light  wallpaper  or  tinting.  Dark  walls  absorb  light  strongly,  in- 
stead of  reflecting  it.  A  very  dark  wallpaper  or  dark  wood  finish  may  require 
three  or  four  times  as  much  light  as  a  really  light  finish.  Reds,  greens  and 
browns  reflect  only  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  light  which  falls  on  them. 
White  cream  color  and  light  yellowish  tints  reflect  over  one-half  the  light. 

Give  your  eyes  every  advantage  when  using  them  in  artificial  light. 


Suggestions  to  Those  who  See. 

1.  Treat  the  blind,  as  far  as  possible,  as  if  they  could  see. 

2.  Don't  remind  them  that  they  are  blind. 

3.  Don't  shout  at  them.  The  loss  of  sight  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
loss  of  hearing. 

4.  Don't  discuss  blind  people's  infirmities  before  them. 

5.  Omit  the  topic  of  blindness  from  your  conversation  with  the  blind. 
Do  not  enumerate  the  feats  of  wonderful  blind  individuals  whom  you  may 
have  known  when  talking  with  a  blind  person. 

6.  Blindness  does  not  affect  the  mental  faculties,  although  the  disease 
which  causes  blindness  often  affects  the  mental  and  physical  capabilities. 

7.  Don't  kill  the  blind  with  kindness. 

8.  Don't  wait  on  the  blind  too  much.  Sometimes  blind  adults  are  clothed 
as  if  they  were  children  by  their  relatives. 

9.  Teach  blind  adults  to  make  their  own  toilet. 

10.  Men  who  smoke  should  be  shown  how  to  keep  the  ashes  off  their 
clothes. 

11.  Let  the  blind  person  do  as  much  as  possible  about  the  house.  Example: 
Mothers  sometimes  object  to  a  daughter  or  a  daughter  objects  to  a  mother 
helping  when  washing  the  dishes  for  fear  that  something  will  be  broken.  It 
is  probable  that  fewer  dishes  are  broken  by  blind  housekeepers  than  by  those 
who  see. 

12.  Assign  some  special  duty  about  the  house  for  the  blind  to  perform,  and 
then  rely  on  them  to  do  it. 

13.  Doors  should  be  left  open  or  shut,  never  half  open.  Never  leave  buck- 
ets, brooms  or  other  articles  in  halls,  on  stairs  or  in  pathways. 

14.  If  the  blind  person  does  not  do  a  thing  correctly,  take  the  time  to 
correct  the  mistake. 

15.  Be  frank  with  the  blind.  They  have  to  depend  for  certain  things 
upon  the  sight  of  those  with  whom  they  live. 
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16.  Don't  ignore  the  presence  of  a  blind  person. 

17.  Be  as  courteous  to  a  blind  person  as  to  one  who  sees.  When  intro- 
ducing people,  introduce  the  blind  person  in  accordance  with  social  require- 
ments. 

18.  Do  not  grasp  a  blind  person's  hand  and  expect  him  immediately  to 
mention  your  name.  In  speaking  to  a  blind  person  in  the  presence  of  others 
always  address  him  by  name,  so  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  whom  you  are 
speaking. 

19.  Upon  meeting  a  blind  person,  address  him  at  once;  you  should  take 
the  initiative  in  salutation.  The  facial  expression  to  the  sighted  tells  what 
the  voice  alone  reveals  to  the  blind. 

20.  Teach  a  blind  person  how  to  meet  people. 

21.  Encourage  them  to  go  to  the  front  door  to  receive  callers. 

22.  Consult  the  blind  person  directly.  Do  not  ask  some  other  person  for 
information  that  can  be  given  immediately  and  more  correctly  by  the  sight- 
less individual.  Example:  Do  not  talk  over  the  blind  person's  head  with  a 
neighbour  who  can  see  with  regard  to  whether  he  will  have  salt  or  sugar 
upon  his  food. 

23.  When  assisting  a  blind  person  at  the  table  do  so  quietly,  without 
calling  attention  to  the  assistance  that  you  are  giving. 

24.  When  a  room  is  filled  with  guests,  and  a  blind  person  is  escorted  to 
the  piano,  do  not  slip  into  his  seat  while  he  is  gone. 

25.  When  writing  at  dictation  for  a  blind  person,  don't  offer  suggestions 
unless  asked  for  them. 

26.  When  walking  with  a  blind  person,  as  a  general  rule,  let  the  blind 
person  take  your  arm.  Don't  push  him  ahead  of  you.  Think  how  uncom- 
fortable you  would  be  if,  with  your  eyes  blindfolded,  you  were  pushed  over 
unknown  ground.  The  confidence  you  might  have  had  in  your  guide  at  first 
is  rudely  jarred  with  a  stunning  introduction  to  a  lamp  post,  a  tree,  a  letter 
box,  a  water  plug  or  a  sudden  step  down. 

27.  When  walking  with  a  blind  person  be  eyes  for  him,  not  only  in  direct- 
ing his  footsteps,  but  in  speaking  of  things  that  you  see  and  which  are  of 
interest  to  you. 

28.  When  boarding  a  street  car  the  most  important  thing  for  the  blind 
person  is  to  find  quickly  and  inconspicuously  the  vertical  hand  rail  at  the 
side  of  the  car.   The  easiest  way  to  manage  this  is  for  the  guide  to  enter  first. 

29.  Encourage  blind  men  to  carry  a  light  walking  stick,  not  for  tapping 
on  the  sidewalk,  but  rather  as  an  extended  hand  to  give  him  immediate 
warnings  of  things  unseen. 

30.  The  blind  enjoy  being  read  to,  a  good  concert  and  a  first-class  play. 
Chess,  checkers,  dominoes,  cards,  etc.,  are  possible  and  much  enjoyed  by 
those  who  have  procured  the  devices  that  are  made  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
when  playing  with  those  who  see. 

31.  If  when  sighted,  he  was  fond  of  reading,  encourage  efforts  to  learn 
an  embossed  type  to  be  read  with  the  fingers.  A  sighted  person  can  teach 
a  blind  person  without  difficulty. 

32.  Don't  exalt  or  condemn  the  blind  as  a  whole  because  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  some  particular  blind  individual.  Give  every  blind  person 
an  opportunity  to  prove  his  ability.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
blind  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  an  early  training  in  a  school  are  apt 
to  expect  too  much  of  adults  who  lost  their  sight  after  school  age. 
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Suggestions  to  the  Blind. 

1.  Do  everything  each  day  as  nearly  as  you  used  to  do  previous  to  the 
loss  of  sight. 

2.  You  can  not  be  too  particular  about  your  personal  appearance.  If 
you  know  that  your  eyes  are  disfigured,  wear  ground  or  smoked  glasses. 
Avoid  mannerisms.  Cultivate  a  fine  bodily  poise;  this  depends  upon  an 
erect  carriage,  which  results  from  keeping  the  shoulders  back  and  chin  up. 

3.  When  a  person  offers  to  assist  you,  accept  the  assistance  graciously 
and  with  a  smile.  If  you  must  decline,  do  so  courteously  and  in  a  way  that 
will  not  make  that  person  hesitate  to  offer  aid  to  you  or  to  some  one  else  at 
some  time  when  assistance  is  needed. 

4.  Take  every  opportunity  to  mingle  with  seeing  people,  socially  as  well 
as  in  business.    Cultivate  their  acquaintanceship  and  friendship. 

6.  Always  look  at  the  person  with  whom  you  may  be  conversing. 

7.  Get  into  direct  and  frequent  communication  with  those  who  have  lost 
their  sight  and  adjusted  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions. 

8.  You  must  of  necessity  depend  upon  seeing  people  for  many  things,  no 
matter  how  capable  you  are  and  how  successful  you  have  become,  but  be- 
cause you  must  have  such  assistance  do  not  allow  the  habit  to  grow  upon 
you  to  make  unreasonable  and  burdensome  demands  upon  those  who  are 
near  and  dear  to  you. 

9.  Remember  that  whenever  you  undertake  to  do  a  thing,  and  you  make 
a  mistake,  usually  it  will  be  attributed  to  your  blindness.  This  is  unjust, 
but  nevertheless  a  fact.  The  only  way  it  can  be  averted  is  to  do  everything 
with  the  utmost  care.  Carelessness  which  is  unnoticed  in  the  sighted  be- 
comes conspicuous  in  the  blind. 


To  Parents  of  Seeing  and  of  Blind  Children. 

I.  What  Shall  Parents  Do  to  Keep  Their  Seeing  Children  from  Becoming 
Blind? 

If  your  children  have  their  eyesight,  thank  God,  and  take  every  care  to 
preserve  it,  giving  special  heed  to  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  insist  that  the  nurse  shall  cleanse  its  eyes 
properly,  as  laid  down  in  the  regulations.  You  should  yourself  examine 
your  child's  eyes  daily  for  the  first  week;  and,  if  the  slightest  redness  or 
mattery  discharge  appears  on  the  lids,  summon  your  physician  at  once,  and 
follow  his  directions  to  the  letter.  Should  you  be  unable  to  get  him  immedi- 
ately, cleanse  the  child's  eyes  as  often  as  a  trace  of  matter  appears  in  them, 
using  for  the  purpose  a  clean  linen  rag  or  an  absolutely  clean  bit  of  sponge. 
Wash  from  the  nose  outward  over  the  place  where  the  lids  separate.  Besides 
doing  this,  you  should  keep  on  the  eye  a  fine  linen  rag,  which  must  be  kept 
cold  either  by  dipping  it  in  ice  water  or  by  laying  it  upon  pieces  of  ice.  This 
rag  should  not  be  too  wet,  and  must  be  exchanged  for  a  cold  one  just  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  warm.  In  case  one  eye  only  is  inflamed,  take  the  greatest  care 
not  to  touch  the  well  eye  with  the  rag,  the  sponge,  or  the  water  used  upon 
the  affected  eye.   This  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  the  newly  born  is  a  very 
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dangerous  thing.  Unless  the  proper  means  be  immediately  employed,  the 
inflammation  generally  destroys  the  eyesight  wholly.  Out  of  every  one 
hundred  blind  children  in  Germany,  twenty-five  have  lost  their  sight  from 
this  disease.  But,  if  you  call  in  the  physician  at  once  and  follow  out  his 
advice,  you  may  confidently  hope  that  your  child  will  retain  its  eyesight. 

2.  Never  suffer  your  children  to  play  with  or  even  to  handle  objects  such 
as  nails,  awls,  forks,  bits  of  glass,  toy  pistols,  crossbows  and  explosives,  with 
which  they  can  easily  injure  their  eyes.  Nine  per  cent  of  all  blind  youth 
have  lost  their  eyesight  through  injuries  inflicted  by  means  of  such  articles. 
Even  if  one  eye  only  is  wounded,  there  is  still  great  danger  that  the  other 
will  become  affected  through  sympathetic  inflammation.  Hence,  in  all 
cases  of  injury  to  the  eyes,  consult  the  physician  at  once. 

3.  If  your  children  are  sick  with  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  small- 
pox, inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  typhus  fever,  you  must  follow  carefully 
the  directions  of  the  physician,  even  when  the  sickness  is  nearly  over;  for 
any  neglect  may  bring  on  blindness.  Out  of  every  one  hundred  blind  chil- 
dren, nine  have  lost  their  sight  through  sickness  of  this  kind.  Should  you 
notice  during  the  sickness  that  the  eyes  are  affected,  call  the  physician's 
attention  to  the  fact. 

4.  If  your  children  are  not  strong  physically,  and  have  scrofula  or  scrofu- 
lous tendencies,  there  is  always  danger  of  eye  trouble,  or  even  of  blindness. 
Eight  per  cent  of  all  blind  youth  have  become  blind  in  this  way.  Look  to  it, 
therefore,  that  your  feeble  and  scrofulous  children  are  well  taken  care  of; 
that  they  eat  good  and  easily  digestible  food,  like  milk,  eggs  and  meat;  and 
that  they  play  much  in  the  fresh  air.  If  you  follow  this  advice,  your  children 
may  grow  up  strong  and  well. 

5.  Never  permit  your  children  to  strain  their  eyes  in  the  twilight,  or 
in  any  insufficient  light,  by  reading,  knitting,  sewing,  or  by  any  like  occu- 
pation. If  you  do  they  are  liable  to  have  weak  eyes,  to  become  nearsighted, 
or,  indeed,  to  lose  their  eyesight. 

6.  Do  not  suffer  your  children  to  wear  glasses  until  the  physician  has 
examined  their  eyes  and  ascertained  whether  they  need  glasses,  and,  if  so, 
what  kind  they  need. 

Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  trouble  with  your  child's  eyes,  you  are 
most  urgently  advised  to  consult  the  physician  at  once. 

II.  How  Shall  Parents  Manage  Their  Blind  Children  in  Their  Early  Years 
at  Home,  and  How  Bring  Them  Up? 

If  you  have  a  blind  child,  consider  that  God  has  given  it  to  you  to  be 
tended  with  unusual  love  and  care.  If  you  give  it  proper  care  and  it  lives  to 
grow  up  it  will  be  a  capable  and  happy  human  being,  who  will  fill  its  place 
in  life  and  will  bring  comfort  to  you.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  neglect 
or  spoil  your  child,  it  will  then  be  a  poor  bit  of  humanity,  a  burden  both  to 
you  and  to  itself.   Hence  attend  to  the  following  rules: 

1.  Treat  the  blind  child  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  seeing  child,  and  try  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  make  it  put  its  body  and  mind  into  action.  As  soon  as 
it  begins  to  use  its  hands  give  it  toys  to  play  with.  Talk  to  it,  sing  to  it,  and 
give  it  toys  that  make  a  noise,  to  attract  its  attention  and  rouse  its  mind. 

2.  Teach  the  child  to  walk  at  the  age  when  seeing  children  learn. 

3.  Do  not  allow  the  child  to  sit  long  in  one  place  alone  and  unoccupied; 
but  encourage  it  to  go  about  in  the  room,  in  the  house,  in  the  yard,  and 
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when  older,  even  about  the  town.  Teach  it  to  know  by  touch  all  objects 
around  it. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible  teach  the  child  to  dress  and  undress,  to  wash  itself, 
to  comb  its  hair,  to  take  care  of  its  clothes,  and  when  at  table  to  use  properly 
spoon,  fork  and  knife.  A  blind  child  can  do  all  these  things  as  well  as  a 
seeing  child;  but  you  must  give  it  much  practice  in  doing  them,  because  it 
can  not  learn  by  observation. 

5.  Watch  carefully  the  child's  personal  appearance.  It  can  not  see  how 
others  act,  and  so  readily  acquires  habits  which  are  disagreeable  to'  its  com- 
panions. Some  of  the  most  common  mannerisms  of  blind  children  are  rock- 
ing the  body,  twisting  the  head  about,  sticking  the  fingers  into  the  eye, 
distorting  the  face,  swinging  the  arms,  stooping  and  hanging  the  head  in 
walking,  and  bending  over  in  sitting.  As  soon  as  you  observe  such  prac- 
tices in  your  child  you  should  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  break  them  up; 
for  if  they  once  become  habitual,  years  of  schooling  may  be  unable  to  over- 
come them. 

6.  Permit  the  blind  child  to  play  as  much  as  possible  with  seeing  children, 
and  to  romp  often  with  them  out  of  doors.  Frequently  take  the  child  walking, 
and  direct  it  in  some  simple  physical  exercises.  If  it  is  obliged  to  sit  still, 
you  should  at  least  give  it  balls,  pebbles,  blocks,  a  doll,  a  harmonica,  or  such 
other  toys  as  appeal  to  touch  and  to  hearing. 

7.  If  you  would  inform  your  child  of  the  world  about  it,  you  must  let  it 
touch  all  the  objects  that  you  can  get  at,  and  must  teach  it  to  appreciate 
space  and  distance  by  actual  measurement.  To  cultivate  its  sense  of  touch, 
let  it  handle  familiar  objects,  like  different  woods,  plants,  and  coins. 

8.  Allow  the  child  to  take  part  as  early  as  possible  in  household  duties. 
Allow  it  to  string  buttons  or  shells;  to  shell  and  pick  over  beans,  peas,  and 
nuts;  to  clean  furniture  and  kitchen  utensils;  to  wash  dishes;  to  grind  the 
coffee;  to  peel  the  potatoes;  to  gather  the  fruit  in  the  garden;  to  feed  the 
hens,  doves,  dog,  cat  and  other  domestic  animals.  You  can  also  occupy  the 
child  pretty  well  in  easy  handiwork,  such  as  winding  yarn,  braiding  the  hair, 
and  in  coarse  knitting. 

9.  Speak  with  your  child  much  and  often;  for,  since  it  can  not  read  the 
loving  care  which  is  written  on  your  face,  it  has  special  need  to  hear  your 
voice.  Ask  the  child  frequently  what  it  hears  or  feels,  and  induce  it  to  ask 
many  questions  as  to  what  is  going  on  around  it. 

10.  Take  care  what  you  say  before  your  child;  for  the  blind  child  is  more 
attentive  to  all  that  it  hears  than  the  seeing  child  is,  and  for  this  reason 
retains  it  better. 

11.  When  in  the  presence  of  your  child  never  indulge  in  expressions  of 
pity  for  its  blindness,  and  suffer  no  one  else  to  do  so.  Such  expressions  can 
only  discourage  and  depress  the  child.  Rather  seek  to  encourage  it  and  to 
keep  it  engaged  in  happy  activity,  in  order  that  it  may  strive  cheerfully  and 
courageously  to  be  independent  later  in  life,  and  to  do  without  external 
consolation  and  assistance. 

12.  Give  the  child  occasion  to  exercise  its  memory.  A  good  memory  will 
later  be  found  invaluable.  Have  it  commit  to  memory  such  proverbs,  short 
poems  and  stories  as  it  enjoys. 

13.  The  blind  child's  moral  and  religious  nature  can  be  developed  just 
as  early  as  the  seeing  child's. 


Kansas  School  for  the  Blind. 
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14.rAs  soon  as  the  child  is  of  school  age  (six  years  old),  send  it  to  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  To  make  this  possible,  you  must 
apply  in  good  season,  say  six  months  in  advance.  The  superintendent  will 
then  tell  you  what  questions  you  will  have  to  answer  before  your  child  can 
be  admitted. 


Wood  Alcohol  Causes  Blindness. 

Wood  alcohol  is  a  poison.  A  teaspoonful  may  cause  total  blindness;  a 
larger  quantity  often  causes  death. 

"Twelve  persons  were  blinded  and  three  were  killed  by  wood  alcohol  in 
1912  in  New  York  City  alone. 

"Only  within  recent  years  has  wood  alcohol  become  so  dangerous  to  life 
and  sight.  Formerly  it  was  a  dark,  bad-smelling,  bad-tasting  fluid,  which 
no  one  was  tempted  to  drink.  A  process  is  now  known  by  means  of  which 
this  color,  taste  and  odor  are  removed. 

"Wood  alcohol,  when  purified  in  this  way,  looks,  tastes  and  smells  like 
'good'  (grain)  alcohol,  and  may  easily  be  substituted  for  it  in  white  whisky, 
cordials,  brandy,  patent  medicines,  and  extracts  used  in  cooking. 

"Wood  alcohol  fumes  are  dangerous.  As  much  blindness  and  death 
have  been  caused  by  breathing  the  fumes  as  by  swallowing  the  liquid. 

"These  fumes  come  from  wood  alcohol  used  in  various  trades — for  ex- 
ample, in  varnishing  furniture,  lead  pencils  and  the  inside  of  vats;  in  dyes  for 
coloring  feathers  and  artificial  flowers;  in  shellac  for  stiffening  hats;  in  the 
manufacture  of  photoengravings,  and  from  stoves  and  lamps  in  which  wood 
alcohol  is  burned. 

"Wood  alcohol  should  always  be  labeled  poison,  because  most  people  do 
not  know  that  the  liquid  and  its  fumes  are  dangerous  to  life  and  sight;  be- 
cause wood  alcohol  is  used  in  various  trades,  and  without  precautions  to 
protect  workmen;  because  it  is  sold  by  druggists  without  a  posion  label, 
as  required  by  law,  under  various  trade  names,  such  as  '  So-and-So 's  Spirits, ' 
etc.;  because  it  is  sold  in  grocery  stores  and  paint  shops  in  unlabeled  or 
wrongly  labeled  bottles  and  cans. 

"How  to  prevent  blindness  and  death  from  wood  alcohol:  Use  industrial 
or  denatured  alcohol  instead  of  wood  alcohol  in  the  trades." 


Measures  for  First  Aid. 

Cinders  and  other  particles  can  only  be  removed  from  the  eye  safely  by 
a  physician  or  an  oculist.  Where  they  must  be  removed  by  a  layman,  clean- 
liness is  absolutely  necessary.  Therefore,  pieces  of  metal  in  common  use 
or  exposed  to  handling,  such  as  pocketknives,  pins  or  needles,  should  not  be 
used,  but  (rather)  small  bits  of  clean,  smooth  wood,  rolls  of  soft,  clean  paper, 
or  a  match  with  cotton  wrapped  about  the  end. 

When  lime  or  other  caustic  lodges  in  the  eye,  the  eyeball  should  be  flooded 
with  olive,  linseed,  or  machine  oil,  to  be  preferred  in  the  order  named.  Water 
should  not  be  used.  Where  lime  is  likely  to  get  into  the  eyes,  olive  oil  should 
be  kept  in  readiness.    Oil  should  be  applied  freely  to  all  burns  to  the  eye  or 
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surrounding  parts,  and  the  eye  should  then  be  bandaged  in  a  clean,  dry 
cloth  to  exclude  the  air. 

When  acid  strikes  the  eyes  it  may  be  washed  out  by  bathing  at  once  and 
quickly  with  a  great  deal  of  water.   But  if  delay  occurs,  oil  should  be  applied. 

When  the  eyes  are  burned  by  ammonia  or  other  alkali,  use  diluted  vinegar 
or  a  little  lemon  juce  to  neutralize  the  action  of  the  ammonia.  Water  may 
be  used  promptly  and  in  abundance. 

When  a  hot  particle  lodges  in  the  eye,  remove  it  instantly,  if  possible; 
if  not,  flood  the  eyeball  with  water  or  oil  at  once. 

If  proprietors  of  establishments  would  see  that  these  and  similar  sug- 
gestions are  indicated  to  their  workmen  and  followed  by  them,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  blindness  resulting  from  minor  accidents  could  be  avoided. 


Neglect  or  Improper  Treatment  of  the  Eyes. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  many  a  blind  eye.  A  patient  often  does  not 
know  the  necessity,  and  so  fails  to  return  to  the  hospital  for  aftertreatment 
of  an  inflammatory  disease  which  affects  the  eyes.  A  "cold  in  the  eyes" 
may  mean  anything  from  the  irritation  of  a  cinder  to  its  inflammation  from 
the  germs  of  diphtheria.  Therefore,  it  can  not,  with  safety,  be  either  neg- 
lected or  treated  by  an  ignorant  person.  Yet  either  one  or  the  other  of  these 
wrong  courses  is  usually  followed. 

Some  nostrums  and  domestic  remedies  are  harmless,  but  in  serious  cases 
they  do  harm  by  losing  time.  Tea  leaves,  bread  and  milk,  raw  meat,  oysters 
and  many  other  domestic  prescriptions  may  be  bearers  of  infection.  They 
are  therefore  dangerous,  and  should  not  be  used.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  poultices  ever  be  applied  to  the  eyes. 
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^ou  and  vour  friends  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  tl)e 

Commencement  TExercises 

of  tbe 

3iansas  State  School  for  tl)e  3Mind 
at 

TEleventl)  and  State  Street 
Mansas  (Lily,  Mansas 
in  tl)e  (Tl)ape( 
3From  fttav  20tl)  to  25tl) 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Seventeen 


baccalaureate  Sermon 
REV.  FRANK  G.  SMITH, 

Sunday  afternoon,  May  20th, 
three  o'clock 


CLASS  DAY 

Monday  afternoon,  May  21st, 
three  o'clock 


A  ROSE  DREAM 

A  Fairy  Operetta  by  Junior  Chorus 
Tuesday  night,  May  22d, 
Seven  forty-five  o'clock 


SENIOR  CLASS  PLAY 

Wednesday  night,  May  23d, 
eight  o'clock 


GENERAL  PROGRAM 

Thursday  night,  May  24th, 
Eight  o'clock 


COMMENCEMENT  and  BANQUET 

Friday  Night,  May  25th, 
Seven  forty- five  o'clock 


&oard  of  Administration 

Ed  T.  Hackney  -  -  -  President 

Ed  W.  Hoch  -  - 

Mrs.  Cora  G.  Lewis         -  -  - 

Lee  Harrison  -  Secretary 

Miss  Isa  Allene  Green,  Superintendent. 


baccalaureate 


Sunday  afternoon,  May  20th, 
Three  o'clock 

HYMN~"0  Worship  The  King" 
LORD'S  PRAYER 

ANTHEM--"Ye  That  Stand  in  the  House"     -       -       -  Spinney 

Choir 

SCRIPTURE  AND  PRAYER 

SOLO- "Alone  With  God"  gailey 

Arthur  Wilson 

SERMON-Dr.  Frank  G.  Smith 

HYMN~"Jerusalem  The  Golden" 

BENEDICTION 


Class  3>a? 


Monday  afternoon,  May  21st, 
Three  o'clock 


AMERICA 

EIGHTH  GRADE  REMINISCENCES 
Lee  Mansfield 

VOCAL  SOLO- "Floating  Down  the  Old  Green  River" 

George  Newell 
THE  OPTIMIST-Freshman  Class 

Lola  Pickett 
PIANO  DUET- "The  Electric  Flash  Gallop" 

Julia  Stevenson        Matilda  Goering 
VOCAL  SOLO-"When  the  Lights  are  Low" 

Martha  Zerger 
JUNIOR  ESSAY-"Facts  and  Criticisms" 

Matilda  Goering 

VIOLIN  SOLO-"Fifth  Air  Varie"       ....  <Dancla 

Andrew  Keller 
IN  THE  LAND  OF  MYSTERY 

Senior  Class 

SCHOOL  SONGS 


'A  5\ose  Dream 


A  Fairy  Operetta  by  the  Junior  Chorus 
Tuesday  night,  May  22d, 
Seven  forty- five  o'clock 


I-SCENE  I--ACT 
Cast  of  Characters 
QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES 
LITTLE  ROSE 
THE  DOOR  FAIRY 
THE  GIANT  "FORGET" 
THE  TWINS  "CAN  AND  CANT" 
HOP  O'  MY  THUMB 
THE  ROSEBUD 
THE  FAIRIES 
THE  ELVES 

THE  ROSES      -  -  • 


-      Stella  Whitley 
Hilda  Deschner 
Louise  Lipscomb 
DeRoy  Carr 
Donovan  McColIom 
August  McColiom 
Ula  Street 
Seven  Girls 
Eight  Boys 
Eight  Girls 


SYNOPSIS 

Little  Rose,  a  lost  child  is  discovered  asleep  by  the  Fairies  and  Elves.  The  Queen  ap- 
apoints  "Hop  O'  My  Thumb,"  the  guide,  and  "The  Roses,"  her  attendants  through 
Fairyland.  "The  Giant,  Forgot,"  Twins  "Can  and  Can't,"  and  all  join  in  entertaining 
her  for  the  one  day  that  a  mortal  child  may  spend  in  Fairyland. 


blames  of  Students 

In  Junior  Chorus 

Dwight  Allen  Coffey ville,  Kan. 

Joe  Anderson  Kansas  City 

Jessie  Bretz  Marion 

Janet  Briggs  Reading 

Louis  Blanton  Fanning 

Earl  Chambers  Lawrence 

DeRo>  Carr   Horton 

George  Darby    Ellsworth 

Richard  Doolin  Kansas  City 

Mildred  Dewey  Edna 

Ida  Dudderar  ,   _.  Kansas  City 

Hilda  Deschner  Beloit 

Earl  Donaldson  Hamilton 

Clarence  Gibson  Kansas  City 

Claud  Gunsaullus  Mt.  Hope 

Helen  Howe  Melvern 

Arthur  Johnson  Manhattan 

Mabel  Johnstone  South  Haven 

Ray  King  Hoisington 

Jewell  Litde  Minneapolis 

Louise  Lipscomb  Girard 

Alice  Melvin  Corning 

Ruth  Meadows  Iola 

Harry  Maroney  Kansas  City 

Lee  Matthews  Bird  City 

Ermil  McGehee  Pittsburg 

Ralph  McGill  Sedan 

August  McCollom  Dodge  City 

Donovan  McCollom  Dodge  City 

Earl  McElroy  Kansas  City 

Nina  Parsons  i  Pittsburg 

Clarence  Philips  Olathe 

Mabel  Richardson  Ellis 

Stacia  Robb  Franklin 

Opal  Robb  Franklin 

Bertha  Smith  Athol 

Ula  Smith  Pittsburg 

John  Smith  Fort  Scott 

Arloe  Starts  Strawn 

Lee  Shaffer-  Elk  City 

Francis  Schiller  Kansas  City 

Bernice  Tyler  Kansas  City 

Claud  Tyner  Pittsburg 

Joe  Van  Voltenberg    Clay  Center 

Ira  Van  Deusen  Meade 

Mary  Wilson  Wichita 

Stella  Whitley  Kansas  City 


Senior  Class  pla? 

Wednesday  night,  May  23d, 
Eight  o'clock 


"milestones'' 

THREE  ACTS      THREE  SCENES 

ACT  I 
The  First  Milestone  1860 

ACT  II 

The  Second  Milestone  1865 

ACT  III 
The  Third  Milestone  1917 

SYNOPSIS 


T  a  play  representing  the  contrast  between  three  generations— the  clash  which  is 
ever  in  progress  between  The  Progressive  Youth  and  The  Jealous  Cautions  of  Old  Age. 


(Continued) 


MILESTONES' 

Cast  of  Characters 

MRS.  RHEAD,  Mother  of  John  and  Gertrude 

ROSE  SIBLEY,  Sister  of  Samuel 

GERTRUDE  RHEAD 

NED  PYM  .... 

SAMUEL  SIBLEY 

JOHN  RHEAD  - 

EMILY  RHEAD 

ARTHUR  PREECE 

NANEY  SIBLEY,  Mother  of  Richard 

LORD  MUNKHURST 

HONORABLE  MURREL  PYM  - 

RICHARD  SIBLEY  - 

THOMPSON,  The  Butler  - 


Rose  Geiser 
Nina  Erter 
Vonda  Eklund 
Fred  Timma 
Arthur  Wilson 
Burton  Shukers 
Martha  Zerger 
Frank  Ball 
Ells  Hughes 
George  Newell 
Miss  Anna  Reckord 
Mr.  Mark  Ewald 
Irwin  Haiverstadt 


The  Franklin  School  Orchestra  will  furnish  the  music  for  this  play. 


(General  program 

Thursday  Night,  May  24th, 
Eight  o'clock 

PIANO  SOLO-"Valse  Chromatique"  -  -  Godard 

Nina  Ertel 

READING- "The  Mustard  Plaster"  -  -  Fielding 

Katie  Zerger 

VOCAL  SOLO-'Star  of  the  Desert"  -  -  Bonheur 

Arthur  Wilson 

READING— "Star  Spangled  Banner"  -  -  Shipman 

Vonda  Eklund 

VOCAL  SOLO- -"A  June  Madrigal"  -  -  Hav/ley 

Marie  Hanson 

VIOLIN  MINUET       -  Beethoven 
Andrew  Keller 

READING- "Study  in  Nerves"      -  -  Brown 

Donald  Gibbs 

VOCAL  SOLO- "Stars  Brightly  Shining"       -  -  Bronte 

Dosia  Seward 


(Continued) 

dtettcral  program 

READING- -"An  Abandoned  Elopement"        -  -  Anonymous 

Julia  Stevenson 

PIANO  Duet- "Rustic  Dance"  -  -  Schnecher 

Bonnie  Smith        Wilbur  Chappel 
VOCAL  SOLO- "Calling  Me  Home  to  You"        -  -  Dore 

Lee  Mansfield 

READING- "Song  of  the  Violin"  -  -  -  overL 

Lola  Pickett 

VOCAL  SOLO- "Conquered"  -  -  -       St.  Quentin 

Bert  Milburn 

PIANO  SOLO-"Valse  in  Eb"  -  -  -  Durand 

Elsie  Snowbarger 
READING-'The  Two  Run-a-ways" 

Arthur  Wilson 

Chorus  _____  Selected 

Junior  Chorus 

HOOP  DRILL 

Eight  Girls 


(Tommettcement  program. 

Friday  Night,  May  25th, 
Seven  Forty- five  o'clock  t 

MUSIC,  "Spring  Waltz"  -  -  -  Milde 

K,  S.  S.  B.  M.  C 

INVOCATION 

Ex.  Gov,  E.  W.  Hoch 
ORATION,  "The  Man  of  the  Hour" 

Burton  Shukers 

BOYS'  OCTETTE,  "Last  Night"          -  -  Kyerulf 

ADDRESS  TO  GRADUATES 

Dr.  W.  A.  Brandenburg 
PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAS 

Mrs.  Cora  G.  Lewis,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Administration 
CHORUS,  "Estudiantina"  -  Lacome 

BENEDICTION 


Kigb  School  banquet 


MENU 


Fruit  Cocktail 

Cream  Chicken  New  Peas  and  Potatoes 

New  Beets  Olives 
Parker  House  Rolls  Jelly 
Perfection  Salad  Wafers  and  Nuts 

Ice  Cream  and  Strawberries       Angel  Food  Cake 
Coffee 


TOASTS 


Toast  Master  -  -  -  -  Ed  T.  Hackney 
Class  Toasts: 

Seniors,  "Old  Glory"            -            -  -           Ella  Hughes 

juniors,  "The  Girls"           -  Mary  Carpenter 

Sophomores,  "Wrestling"        -  George  Newell 

Freshmen,  "Spells"  -  Irwin  Halverstadt 
Other  Toasts: 

Speaker  of  the  Evening     -  Pres.  Brandenburg 

S.  M.  T.  N.,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
Board  of  Administration,  Mrs.  Cora  G.  Lewis,  Mr.  Ed.  W.  Hoch 
Superintendent  and  Members  of  the  Faculty 


NINA  MARGUERITE  ERTEL,  Valley  Falls 
VANDA  MAGNHILD  EKLUND,  Kansas  City 
ROSE  GEISER,  Topeka 
ELLA  MAY  HUGHES,  Simpson 
MARTHA  MAY  ZERGER,  Moundridge 
BURTON  TWISS  SHUKERS,  Independence 


SENIOR  CLASS  MOTTO 
"Not  to  the  top,  but  climbing." 


FLOWER 
Red  Carnation 

COLORS 
Blue  and  Red 


)  9 19* 


Voters  of 
Kansas 


THE  War  has  placed  a  new  burden 
on  our  State  Schools.  They  are 
training  specialists  for  this  highly 
technical  war-  Their  shops,  labora- 
tories and  classrooms  have  hundreds 
of  men  wearing  the  khaki  under  de- 
tail from  Uncle  Sam  and  helping  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  you. 

These  institutions  must  be  made 
permanent  and  to  be  permanent  they 
must  have  a  permanent  income. 

November  5,  you  vote  on  the  Per- 
manent Income  Amendment. 

Following  are  answers  to  a  few 
questions  you  naturally  ask  about 
any  proposed  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

THE  STATE  COUNCIL  OF 
DEFENSE 

Committee  on  Educational  Efficiency. 


What? 


An  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  called 
the  Permanent  Income  Amendment  which 
will  secure  the  same  war  efficiency  in  educa- 
tion as  in  other  lines. 

This  Amendment  provides  for  a  definite 
income  for  the  upkeep  of  the  State  Schools. 

The  State  Board  of  Administration,  of 
which  the  Governor  is  chairman  and  for 
which  the  Business  Manager  is  the  execu- 
tive, will,  under  the  permanent  income  plan, 
direct  the  expenditures  of  all  school  funds, 
as  heretofore. 

The  difference  between  the  old  method  and 
the  new  is  that  instead  of  having  to  appropri- 
ate funds  for  State  Educational  Institutions 
at  each  session,  the  Legislature  will  deter- 
mine their  fixed  and  regular  needs  and  estab- 
lish a  levy  sufficient  for  those  needs  and 
that  levy  will  continue  until  the  need  changes. 
This  fund  can  only  be  used  for  the  Schools 
and  is  not  available  for  other  state  expenses. 

The  Legislature  can  change  the  levy  at  any 
time. 

Who? 

Leading  business  men  of  Kansas  have  been 
urging  for  years  that  the  Schools  were  big 
business  institutions  and  that  the  best 
business  methods  be  adopted  in  support  of 
them.  They  have  urged  the  plan  of  a  per- 
manent and  separate  School  fund. 

Many  members  of  the  Legislature  have 
long  appreciated  the  inefficiency  of  the  pres- 
ent plan  and  have  submitted  this  amendment 
because  it  will  lead  to  better  and  more  econ- 
omical administration  of  the  Schools. 

The  presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses 
of  the  Legislature  say: 

"From  several  years  experience  in  the  Legisla- 
ture and  especially  from  our  experience  as  Presid- 
ing Officers  we  are  convinced  that  the  passage  of 
the  Permanent  Income  Amendment  submitted  by 
the  last  Legislature  would   greatly   expedite  the 


work  of  future  Legislatures  and  allow  them  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Schools  more  effectively  and  efficiently." 


The  Official  State  war  body,  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  adopted  this  resolution 
July  11,  1918: 


Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  Kansas  of  1917 
realizing  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot,  directed  the 
submission  to  the  voters  of  Kansas  at  the  general 
election  to  be  held  November  5th,  of  a  proposal  to 
limit  the  franchise  to  those  persons  who  had  taken 
out  their  final  papers  and  become  full  citizens  of 
this  country  and  renounced  their  allegiance  to  kings 
and  potentates  of  other  countries;  and 

Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas of  1917  realizing  the  need  of  a  more  scientific 
manner  of  supporting  the  state  schools,  and  that 
money  raised  for  education  should  be  held  sacred 
for  education,  and  that  the  state  was  being  seriously 
hampered  in  the  administration  of  her  educational 
institutions  by  the  lack  of  a  permanent  income,  di- 
rected the  submission  to  the  voters  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  of  an  amendment  permitting  the  Legislature 
to  establish  a  definite  permanent  income  for  the 
schools  that  would  make  possible  the  planning  of 
the  affairs  of  these  schools  in  advance; 

Whereas,  The  war  conditions  have  made  both  of 
these  amendments  especially  timely; 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the  Council 
of  Defense  that  it  does  hereby  fully  endorse 
both  of  said  amendments  and  does  hereby 
ask  the  people  of  the  State  of  Kansas  to  vote 
for  said  amendments  as  war  measures. 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  has  appointed 
a  committee  on  educational  efficiency  to 
present  the  vital  importance  of  this  Amend- 
ment to  the  voters  of  the  State  as  an  emerg- 
ency war  measure,  because  efficiency  in 
education  means  efficiency  in  army  organi- 
zation, greater  fighting  power,  and  better 
preparation  for  handling  the  after-war  prob- 
lems. 


In  the  first  place  the  people  will  know  what 
they  are  raising  money  for.   The  funds  used 


W.  Y.  Morgan,  Lieutenant  Governor. 
A.  M.  Keene,  Speaker  of  the  House. 
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for  expenses  of  the  State  can  be  more  easily 
scrutinized.  They  will  know  what  they  are 
investing  in  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  State  for  the  State's  welfare. 

The  people  will  know  what  they  are  paying 
taxes  for.  The  funds  for  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses can  be  more  easily  scrutinized  as  can 
the  funds  set  apart  by  the  State  for  educa- 
tion. 

The  Amendment  will  put  the  money  to  be 
used  for  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Kansas  into  a  separate  fund  according  to  the 
same  plan  by  which  all  other  school  funds 
are  kept  separate  and  sacred  to  educational 
purposes. 

The  grab-bag  methods  now  in  use  will  be 

discontinued. 

The  fixed  limited  income,  having  once 
been  established  by  the  Legislature,  will  be 
reasonably  permanent.  The  schools  with  a 
permanent  income  can  get  better  men  than 
under  present  methods  and  will  be  able  to 
save  money,  on  salaries,  on  maintenance, 
and  on  construction  work,  since  they  can 
plan  for  years  ahead  along  lines  of  greatest 
economy  and  efficiency. 

The  Legislature  in  preparing  the  Amend- 
ment combined  provisions  for  permanence 
with  growth,  stability  with  flexibility,  and 
confidence  in  the  present  with  hope  for  the 
future. 

The  State  of  Kansas  took  an  important 
step  in  securing  a  Business  Manager  for  its 
Institutions.  The  next  step  is  to  enable  the 
Business  Manager  to  get  the  best  results  by 
giving  him  the  same  conditions  for  doing  his 
work  that  any  business  manager  of  a  great 
concern  should  have. 

The  Permanent  Income  Amendment  will 
take  the  State  Institutions  out  of  politics. 

It  will  make  higher  education  in  the  future 
safe  for  Kansas  children  now  in  the  element- 
ary and  secondary  schools. 

It  will  prevent  selfish  interests  of  one  kind 


and  another  from  seeking  to  use  money  which 
ought  to  go  to  the  Schools. 

It  will,  by  introducing  permanence  into 
school  affairs,  tend  to  keep  strong  men  from 
leaving  Kansas  for  positions  in  institutions 
having  more  permanence. 

It  will  relieve  the  Legislature  from  the  im- 
possible task  of  trying  to  master,  in  a  few 
days,  the  intricacies  of  larger  appropriation 
bills. 

It  will  strengthen  higher  education — 
demonstrated  to  be  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant links  in  the  war  chain. 

It  will  put  Kansas  alongside  of  the  other 
sixteen  states  which  have  adopted  the  fixed 
limited  income  method.  They  are  as  follows : 

Michigan  adopted  in  1873,  still  in  use. 
Nebraska  adopted  in  1875,  still  in  use. 
Colorado  adopted  in  1881,  still  in  use. 
Indiana  adopted  in  1883,  still  in  use. 
Ohio  adopted  in  1890,  still  in  use. 
Minnesota  adopted  in  1894,  still  in  use. 
Iowa  adopted  in  1896,  still  in  use. 
Wyoming  adopted  in  1897,  still  in  use. 
N.  Dakota  adopted  in  1899,  still  in  use. 
Kentucky  adopted  in  1901,  still  in  use. 
California  adopted  in  1901,  still  in  use. 
Wisconsin  adopted  in  1897,  still  in  use. 
Nevada  adopted  in  1908,  still  in  use. 
Tennessee  adopted  in  1909,  still  in  use. 
Washington  adopted  in  1911,  still  in  use. 
Illinois  adopted  in  1911,  still  in  use. 

These  get  and  hold  the  best  men. 

When? 

This  Amendment  will  be  voted  upon  No- 
vember 5,  1918.  At  the  same  time  you  can 
vote  for  the  other  war-time  measure,  the 
amendment  to  withhold  the  franchise  from 
those  who  have  taken  out  only  their  first 
naturalization  papers.  Both  amendments 
are  in  the  interest  of  safety — efficient  Amer- 
icanism. 

For  further  information  write  the  Board 
of  Administration,  Arthur  Capper,  Ex-Of- 
ficio  Chairman;  or  the  State  Council  of  De- 
fense, Topeka,  Kansas. 
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CALENDAR. 

Students  report  Monday,  September  15.  School  be- 
gins Tuesday,  September  16.  School  closes  for  Christ- 
mas holidays  Friday,  December  19.  Children  report 
after  holidays  Monday,  January  12.  School  closes  Fri- 
day, May  28. 
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KANSAS  STATE  BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


Henry  Allen,  Governor   Topeka. 

Wilbur  N.  Mason   Topeka. 

E.  W.  Hoch   Marion. 

Harvey  Penney   Hays. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Henry  Allen    Chairman 

James  A.  Kimball   Business  Manager. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE  KANSAS  STATE  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Since  its  organization,  October  7,  1867. 


*W.  H.  Sawyer  

1867 

to 

1869 

1869 

to 

1871 

John  D.  Parker  

1871 

to 

1874 

*Geo.  H.  Miller  

1874  to 

1889  and 

1895 

to 

1897 

*Col  Allen  Buckner  

1889 

to 

1891 

Lapier  Williams   

1891  to 

1893  and 

1899 

to 

1906 

*W.  G.  Todd  

1893 

to 

1895 

1897 

to 

1899 

*W.  B.  Hall  

1906 

to 

1913 

Grace  Norton  Roseberry 

1913 

to 

1916 

1916 

to 

1917 

1917 

to 

*  Deceased. 
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FACULTY,  1918-'19. 


L.  G.  French   Principal. 

Margaret  Phelps   High  School. 

Alta  Lux    High  School. 

Arvilla  Hale*   High  School. 

LeRoy  Hubanks    High  School. 

Ethel  Hamilton*   5th  and  6th. 

Mary  McEnery   3d  and  4th. 

Eva  Waggoner*   1st  and  2d. 

Lena  Tripp   Expression. 

Grace  Belle  Kirlin   Head  Music  Department. 

Grace  Werntz   Junior  Music  Chorus. 

Elizabeth  Jennings  White   Phys.  Ed.  Voice. 

Clifford  E.  Lutes   Repairing  and  Tuning. 

Anna  S.  Holmgren    Girls'  Industrial. 

Fred  H.  Spreen   Boys'  Industrial. 

Mark  Ewald    Physical  Director. 

Nina  Ertel   Student  Assistant. 

Marie  Hanson   Student  Assistant. 

Julia  McMaines   Student  Assistant. 

Junia  McMaines   Student  Assistant. 

*  Resigned. 
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Course  of  Study. 


The  course  of  study  is  arranged  according  to  what  is  known  as  the 
six  and  six  plan.  The  lower  sixth  grades  form  our  Junior  school.  The 
upper  sixth  grades  form  our  Senior  school,  which  is  organized  into  de- 
partments. 

Lower  Six. 
KINDERGARTEN. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Number  work :  Combinations  up  to  20. 
Memorizing  of  poems:  Stevenson,  selected  verses.  Point  writing:  Alpha- 
bet and  simple  sentences.  Reading  point:  Simple  sentences  (prepared 
by  teacher).  Bead  and  rafia  work.  Phone  work.  Ear  training:  Songs 
and  singing  games.    Gymnastics.    Story  telling  and  dramatization. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Reading:  Waits'  First  Point  Reader. 
Progressive  First  (capital  letters),  spelling  (phonic),  and  words  from 
reading  lessons.  Printing  sentences:  Simple  stories,  use  of  punctuation 
and  capitals.  Numbers:  Forty-five  combinations.  Language:  Oral  ex- 
pression, and  reproduction  dramatization.  Chorus  work,  ear  training, 
breathing  song,  operetta.    Girls'  gymnasium. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Reading:  Appleton's  Second,  Cyr's 
Second,  Progressive  Second.  Spelling  (phonics).  Printing:  Stories  and 
verse  from  dictation,  capitals  and  dictation.  Numbers:  Four  funda- 
mental operations.  Language:  Use  of  words  in  oral  expression,  simple 
composition,  oral  and  written.   Chorus  work.   Girls'  gymnasium. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

First  and  Second  Semesters.  Reading:  Cyr's  Third,  Progressive 
Second,  in  review.  Spelling:  Words  from  reading  and  dictation.  Arith- 
metic: Four  fundamentals,  drill  problems.  Printing:  Dictation  and 
written  composition.  Language:  Oral  expression;  composition,  oral  and 
written.  Geography:  Directions,  stories  of  nations,  stories  of  industry. 
Chorus.    Nature  study. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Reading:  Cyr's  Fourth  Reader;  supplemental  reading;  dictation. 
Spelling:  Words  from  daily  lessons;  Rational  Speller,  third  year.  Arith- 
metic: Review  work  in  fundamentals;  long  division;  simple  fractions. 
English:  Composition,  oral  and  written;  letter  writing;  study  of  stand- 
ard selections  and  life  of  authors ;  the  sentence ;  word  forms.  Geography : 
Tarr  and  McMurray's,  Book  2.  The  earth  as  a  whole;  the  United  States; 
countries  north  and  south  of  the  United  States.  Supplemental  work  from 
Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader,  North  America. 
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FIFTH  GRADE. 

Reading:  Cyr's  Fourth,  completed;  supplemental  reading.  Spelling: 
Words  selected  from  daily  lessons;  Rational  Speller,  Book  3.  English: 
Composition,  oral  and  written;  letter  writing;  the  paragraph;  some 
formal  grammar.  Arithmetic:  Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic; 
review  of  work  in  fractions  and  long  division;  continue  study  of  frac- 
tions; decimals.  Geography:  Tarr  and  McMurray's,  Book  2,  South 
America;  Europe;  supplemental  reading  from  Carpenter's  Geographical 
Reader. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Reading:  Eighth  Reader  and  supplemental  reading.  Writing:  dicta- 
tion, and  composition  writing.  Spelling  from  Rational  Speller.  Gram- 
mar: Reed  and  Kellogg,  volume  1,  composition  work.  Geography:  Tarr 
and  McMurray's,  Part  5,  volume  1.  Arithmetic:  Walsh's,  Part  1,  volume 
2.    Music  and  industries. 

Upper  Six. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 
Reading  and  spelling,  in  connection  with  other  subjects.  United  States 
History:  McMaster's  to  chapter  XII.  Kansas  History:  State  text  from 
reading  and  dictation.  Arithmetic:  Walsh's:  Percentage  and  applica- 
tions of  percentage.  English:  Selections  from  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Irving,  etc.  Careful  study  of  Evangeline,  and  The  Man  Without  a 
Country.  Composition  work  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  classics, 
of  current  events,  and  of  historical  subjects.  Typewriting,  music,  phys- 
ical culture,  and  industrial  work. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 
Reading  and  spelling,  in  connection  with  other  subjects.  United 
States  History:  McMaster's,  completed  and  reviewed.  Special  attention 
to  current  events  and  to  special  topics  bearing  on  problems  of  government 
at  the  present  time.  Physiology:  Steele's,  particular  attention  to  sani- 
tation and  hygiene.  English:  Study  of  classics,  composition  work  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  classics:  special  attention  to  good  expression. 
Typewriting,  music,  physical  culture,  and  industrial  work. 

NINTH  GRADE. 
Algebra,  elementary  science,  English  history,  English  classics  and 
composition,  expression,  music,  physical  culture,  industrial  work. 

TENTH  GRADE. 
Geometry,  English  history,  English  literature,  elementary  science, 
music,  physical  culture,  domestic  science,  industrial  work. 

ELEVENTH  GRADE. 
American  history,  physics,  commercial  law,  English  literature  and 
expression,  music,  physical  culture,  industrial  work. 

TWELFTH  GRADE. 
American  history,  physics,  commercial  law,  expression,  home  eco- 
nomics, music,  physical  culture,  industrial  work. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 

Lee  Harrison   Superintendent. 

Nora  McCarthy   Secretary. 

Anna  Anderson   Matron. 

A.  Frank  Kerns   Steward. 

Louis  G.  French   Principal. 

Mrs  Pelton   Girls'  Supervisor. 

Miss  Allee  Hammond   Seamstress  and  Small 

Boys'  Supervisor. 
Chas.  Peterson   Engineer. 


HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

E.  J.  CURRAN  

E.  E.  Pickens  .... 
Mrs.  Goldie  Myers 


Ophthalmologist. 
Physician. 
Nurse. 
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Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind. 


LOCATION. 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind  is  located  in  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
The  campus  contains  nine  acres  and  is  covered  with  native  timber. 
There  are  eight  buildings,  including  Main  Building,  School,  Hospital, 
Teachers'  Cottage,  Industrial  Building,  Laundry,  Barn,  Bungalow.  The 
plant  forms  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  city. 

SCHOOL. 

Children  are  accepted  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one  years. 
Course  of  study  extends  through  the  kindergarten,  grades,  and  high 
school.  Subjects  taught  are  the  same  as  are  taught  in  seeing  schools. 
In  addition,  children  are  taught  broom  making,  net  weaving,  chair  can- 
ing, piano  tuning,  piano  repairing,  carpet  weaving,  needlework,  bead 
work,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  rafia. 

MUSIC  AND  EXPRESSION. 

In  some  things  blind  people  may  equal,  if  not  excel,  their  seeing 
brothers  and  sisters.  This  is  true  of  music.  The  school  is  abundantly 
equipped  with  twelve  pianos,  pipe  organ,  twelve  violins,  and  a  victrola. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  general  appreciation,  piano, 
voice,  and  violin.  In  addition,  choruses  and  quartets  are  maintained, 
and  the  school  boasts  a  splendid  orchestra.  At  stated  occasions  the 
school  gives  public  programs,  music  recitals,  pageants,  processionals, 
and  fetes. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Teachers  are  employed  who  give  their  time  to  physical  training. 
Careful  attention  is  given  to  correct  habits  of  breathing,  eating,  care 
of  teeth,  and  the  bath.  A  medical  fee  of  $5  make  it  possible  to  main- 
tain the  highest  standards  of  health  and  sanitation.  The  school  is  in 
hearty  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Kansas  University 
Medical  School  takes  great  interest  in  our  students,  and  the  best 
scientific  service  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  and  general,  is  available. 

COST. 

Board,  room,  laundry,  textbooks  and  everything  pertaining  to  in- 
struction are  free.  The  parents  or  guardian  must  furnish  transportation, 
clothing,  and  medical  fee. 

WHO  MAY  COME. 

Any  one  who  has  defective  sight  is  eligible  for  entrance.  Children 
whose  eyes  require  scientific  and  special  treatment  may  be  in  school 
while  taking  such  treatment,  and  also  any  one  who  is  backward  in  public 
school  by  reason  of  defective  eyesight.  The  school  solicits  correspondence 
concerning  entrance. 
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MEDICAL  FEE. 

A  medical  fee  of  $5  is  assessed  by  the  Board  of  Administration  and 
is  due  upon  enrollment  in  September.  Parents  and  others  should  bear 
this  in  mind  and  arrange  to  pay  the  medical  fee  at  the  opening  of  school. 


GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL. 


Departments  of  the  School. 


Expression. 

The  Expression  Department  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  pupils,  giving 
them  poise  and  assurance  necessary  to  a  successful  business  or  social  life. 
A  systematic  course  in  voice  culture  and  literary  interpretation  is  given. 
A  three-fold  training  is  achieved  by  expression:  Mentally — memory 
work  is  necessary  to  this  art;  also  the  imagination  must  be  trained  to 
portray  other  times  and  scenes  and  to  assume  different  personalities. 
Morally — readings,  scenes  and  sketches  from  the  best  writers  only  are 
given.  Physically — poise  and  strength  are  required  by  drills  necessary 
to  secure  correct  dramatic  expression.  A  play  is  given  each  year  by  the 
members  of  the  senior  class.  Beside  these,  special  assistance  has  been 
given  to  other  programs,  preparing  the  student  to  appear  in  public. 

Girls'  Physical  Training. 

"Thy  body  at  its  best.    How  far  can  that  project 
Thy  soul  on  its  lone  way?" — Browning. 

The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  a  ladder,  lifting  machine,  turning 
horse,  dumb  bells,  wands,  Indian  clubs  and  other  apparatus.  The  stu- 
dents are  divided  into  four  groups:  kindergarten,  intermediates,  juniors 
and  advanced.  The  younger  children  are  trained  in  simple  breathing  and 
muscular  exercises,  which  gradually  increase  in  complexity  until  they  are 
able  to  work  with  wands,  clubs,  and  apparatus  work.  The  older  students, 
having  gained  poise  and  control,  acquire  grace  in  the  simple  folk  and 
esthetic  dances.  Drills  are  given  several  times  during  the  year.  A 
splendid  exhibition  of  the  work  was  given  at  the  May  fete. 

Music  Department. 

All  students  are  given  instruction  in  music,  not  only  for  its  esthetic 
value,  but  as  a  means  for  the  cultivation  of  entire  accuracy  of  hearing. 
Both  the  junior  and  senior  choruses  sing  each  day,  and  those  who  show 
talent  are  given  individual  instruction.  The  length  of  time  given  to  such 
instruction  depends  upon  the  pupil's  need.  Sometimes  a  long  course  of 
training  is  needed  to  overcome  some  mechanical  difficulty,  while  other  stu- 
dents without  such  impediment  may  advance  much  more  rapidly.  All 
are  entered  according  to  their  ability  and  given  the  most  careful  and  sys- 
tematic instruction.  All  pupils  must  take  piano  lessons  unless  excused  by 
music  director  after  a  thorough  effort  to  master  the  same. 

Violin,  voice  and  piano  are  offered,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  pre- 
pare pupils  for  professional  work  and  for  earning  their  own  living,  and 
the  opportunity  is  given  to  those  ready  to  appear  in  public. 
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Domestic  Science. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  three-fold;  the  first  aim  is  training 
the  mind  to  purposeful  thinking.  Second  aim — teaching  the  student  to 
perform  the  simple  muscular  movements  required  in  such  operations  as 
mixing,  stirring,  beating,  cutting  and  folding.  Third  aim — teaching  the 
girls  the  ordinary  household  tasks  so  they  may  become  helpful  in  their 
homes. 

To  develop  capacity  to  earn  is  not  the  primary  object  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  growing  realization  of  importance  and  interest  in  the  study  of 
domestic  science  has  made  it  necessary  in  so  far  as  possible  to  establish  a 
standard  of  study,  limited  under  the  existing  conditions  by  the  individ- 
uality of  the  teacher. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  theoretical  and  practical  lessons  in  cooking. 

Girls'  Industrial  Department. 

In  the  girls'  industrial  department  the  pupils  are  taught  all  kinds  of 
hand  sewing,  crocheting,  knitting,  rug  making,  bead  work  and  basketry. 
This  department  has  done  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  household  de- 
partment, such  as  hemming  table  linen,  dish  towels,  sheets,  pillow  cases 
and  towels.  Several  new  classes  have  been  organized  in  this  department, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  girls  have  mastered  the  preparation  stitches  for 
sewing  and  crocheting.  The  older  girls  are  producing  a  fine  grade  of 
work.  Many  of  them  have  learned  to  sew  neatly  by  hand,  and  several  of 
them  can  use  the  sewing  machine  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

Typewriting  Department. 

The  pupils  are  usually  eager  to  learn  typewriting,  as  they  realize  its 
advantage  as  a  means  of  communication. 

The  pupils  receive  careful  and  persistent  drill  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  the  ordinary  forms  of  business  letters.  After  attaining  a  fair  degree 
of  proficiency  they  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  using  a  typewriter  for  let- 
ter writing.  Several  have  developed  speed  as  well  as  skill  in  this  line  of 
work. 

Piano  Tuning. 

The  course  offered  is  a  thorough  and  practical  drill  in  the  repair  and 
tuning  of  various  kinds  of  pianos,  including  a  piano  player  purchased  for 
the  purpose.  Members  of  the  class  do  some  piano  tuning  outside  of  the 
school.  This  gives  them  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  people  as 
well  as  mechanical  skill.  This  department  has  been  enlarged  by  an  ad: 
ditional  room  to  be  used  exclusively  for  repair  work. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 


BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL. 
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Boys'  Industrial  Department. 

This  department  has  been  self-supporting  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  trained  adults  as  well  as  regular  students  to  become  self-sustaining. 

The  youngest  boys  occupy  their  time  in  arranging  broomcorn  straws. 
The  intermediate  grades  sort  corn,  and  learn  to  cane  chairs  and  make 
hammocks,  rope,  nets  and  baskets.  The  older;  boys  learn  every  detail  of 
broom  making  by  actual  experience.  When  they  can  make  salable 
brooms  they  receive  a  small  payment  for  each  dozen  produced.  They  also 
secure  a  small  commission  upon  hammocks  and  fly  nets.  While  these  pay- 
ments are  not  large,  they  encourage  the  boys  in  habits  of  thrift  and  in- 
dustry. 

Library. 

The  library  proper  has  about  two  thousand  volumes,  and  there  are 
many  more  textbooks  often  used  for  general  reference.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  two  thousand  separate  works.  Such  a  book  as  David 
Copperfield  fills  six  volumes  in  "point,"  as  the  raised  print  is  called.  As 
is  natural  in  a  school,  a  large  part  of  the  library  consists  of  juvenile 
books  of  travel  and  adventure.  Other  important  groups  are:  Fiction, 
poetry  and  drama,  essays,  history  and  biography,  popular  science,  and 
books  about  music.  This  last  group,  which  is  much  in  demand,  is  of 
course  suited  to  the  needs  of  such  a  school  as  ours.  In  all  the  collection 
there  is  not  a  trashy  book,  for  nothing  but  good  literature  is  put  into 
point  for  the  blind. 

Perhaps  you  may  feel  inclined  to  question  whether  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
develop  so  carefully  a  taste  for  good  reading  in  young  people  who  may 
never  have  a  chance  after  they  leave  school  to  get  books  in  raised  type. 
But  the  work  of  the  library  does  not  stop  with  furnishing  reading  matter 
to  the  students  now  in  school.  One  of  the  regular  duties  is  to  send  our 
books  to  the  blind  in  this  and  other  states.  Congress  has  provided  that 
reading  matter  for  the  blind  may  be  sent  free  of  postage,  so  that  any 
responsible  blind  person  may  obtain  from  the  School,  without  expense, 
the  loan  of  any  book  not  in  use.  The  School  is  always  glad  to  send  out 
books.   Many  of  our  former  students  keep  up  their  reading  in  this  way. 


Religious  Services. 

Religious  services  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  include  Sunday  school 
at  nine  o'clock  every  Sunday  morning  and  vesper  services  at  six-thirty 

Sunday  afternoon.  The  following  pastors  of  churches  in  Kansas  Ciiy 
have  conducted  vesper  services: 

R.  T.  Milmes.  E.  C.  Petry. 

Fred  M.  Bailey.  James  A.  Stavely. 

W.  S.  Reese.  C.  C.  Sinclair. 

Thomas  Burns.  Louis  A.  Bowerman. 

B.  M.  Powell.  Leroy  Hughbanks. 

Rev.  Ross. 
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Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind. 


"DELA  DOTTE." 


Camp  Fire  Girls. 

The  "Dela  Dotte"  camp  was  organized  in  January,  1919.  The  name 
is  taken  from  the  Indian  tribes  that  at  one  time  owned  and  controlled  the 
property  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  DELAware  and  WyanDOTTE. 

The  camp  enjoys  the  distinction  of  winning  the  contest  over  all  of 
the  camps  in  Kansas  City,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  a  buffalo  skin 
which  will  for  all  time  to  come  have  on  it  the  emblem  of  the  "Dela 
Dottes." 


TROOP  20,  K.  C,  K. 


Boy  Scouts. 

Scoutcraft  is  very  new  in  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Troop  20  was  organized  in  March,  1919.  Great  things  are  expected  of 
our  boys  in  another  year.  The  troop  "camped  out"  one  whole  week 
during  the  spring.  Claude  Tyner  won  the  "handstand"  contest  and  was 
awarded  a  scout  uniform. 
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Programs. 

A  number  of  programs  are  given  throughout  the  year,  and  the  fol- 
lowing will  show  the  quality  of  the  selections  offered: 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Grace  Bell  Kerlin,  Head  Teacher,  Organ,  Piano,  Violin,  Orchestra. 
Elizabeth  Jennings  White,  Voice,  Chorus,  Physical  Education. 
Grace  Werntz,  Junior  Chorus,  Piano,  Rudiments. 
C.  E.  Lutes,  Tuning,  Piano,  Violin,  Reeds. 
Arvilla  Hale,  Expression,  Dramatization. 

LOVE  TRIUMPHANT— CANTATA 

A  Story  of  the  First  Eastertide. 

The  story  is  that  of  a  child  who  is  drawn  to  the  street  corner  by  the  noise  of  the 
crowd  as  Pilate  drives  through  the  street  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  beautiful  horses.  The 
crowd  jeer  at  him,  which  angers  Pilate.  He  takes  the  long  whip  from  the  driver  and 
with  it  strikes  the  child,  Tor,  putting  out  his  eyes.  Several  days  later  Tor  hears  the 
singing  of  the  Hosanna  by  the  people  following  Jesus,  and  he  goes  to  the  temple  also,  and 
there  his  sight  is  restored  by  Jesus.  The  cantata  is  rich  with  melody — having  both 
splendid  solos  and  choruses. 

Mrs.  White,  Director. 


WINDING  THE  MAYPOLE,  MAY  2,  1919. 
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GENERAL  PROGRAM. 
May  16,  8  p.  m. 

1.  Orchestra — Star  Spangled  Banner. 

2.  Burlesque — For  two  pianos,  Cwrlitt. 

Joe  Anderson,  Earl  Chambers,  DeRoy  Carr,  Ira  Van  Dusen. 

3.  Bear  Story,  Riley. 

Earl  Kennett. 

4.  Junior  Trio — When  the  Little  Ones  Say  Goodnight,    .     .  Parks. 

Stella  Whitley,  Eleanor  Van  Deamon,  Ida  Dudrear. 

5.  Piano  Solo — Rhapsody,  Brahms. 

Nina  Ertel. 

6.  Reading — At  the  Matinee,   Cook. 

Neva  Thompson. 

7.  Trio— He  Will  Return,  Tamburello. 

Nina  Ertel,  Marie  Hanson,  Julia  McMains. 

8.  Oration — Bolshevism,  Arthur  Wilson. 

Arthur  Wilson. 

9.  Sketch — Mrs.  Pollwigs  and  Her  Wonderful  Wax  Figures. 

Jessie  Bretz,  Marel  Richardson,  Vernon  Blundell,  Hazel  Wil- 
liams, Louis  Blanton,  Stacia  Robb,  Mary  Wilson,  Arthur  John- 
son, Mildred  Hawkins,  Helen  Wilbur,  Hilda  Deschner,  Ogden 
Snyder,  Claude  Tyner,  Dwight  Allen. 

10.  Motion  Songs,  Deladotte. 

(a)  Mystic  Fire,  Southern  Cal.  Indian. 

(b)  Work  Song,  Neidlinger. 

(c)  Walking  Song,  Neidlinger. 

Mae  Briggs,  Julia  McMains,  Nina  Ertel,  Paulin  Sauer,  Marie 
Hanson,  Dosia  Seward,  Edna  Jarvis,  Hazel  Swaine,  Emma  Kipp, 
Neva  Thompson,  Lillie  McCorkle,  Mary  Westemeyer. 

11.  Orchestra — Selected. 


RECITAL— NINA  ERTEL. 


May  20,  8  p.  m. 

Piano— Waltz,  Op.  34,  Chopin. 

Voice — (a)  Thou  Art  Mine  All,  Bradsky. 

(b)  Serenade.    Op.  32,  Meyer  Helmund. 

Violin — Sonata  "a"  Major,  Handel. 

Horton  Connell. 

Piano — (a)  Polish  Dance,  Scharwenka. 

(b)  The  Butterfly,  Grieg. 

(c)  Norwegian  Bridal  Procession,  Grieg. 

(d)  Valse  Cromatique,   .     .  Godard. 

Voice — Arcadia,  Mann. 

Piano — Rhapsody  No.  2,   Brahms. 
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"BOY  BLUE." 

Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn ; 

The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow's  in  the  corn. 
Is  that  the  way  to  mind  your  sheep, 

Under  the  haycock  fast  asleep  ? 


BOY  BLUE. 
children's  operetta. 
May  23,  8  p.  m. 

Place — A  Meadow. 

Time — Sunset — Midnight — Noon. 

"Boy  Blue"  cannot  keep  awake.  Suggests  fishing  trip  for  the  next  day.  Other 
children  go  home.  He  remains  in  the  hayfield  and  is  soon  fast  asleep  with  fireflies  dancing 
around  him.  Sees  the  Echo  Elves  Katy-She-Did  and  Katy-She-Didn't.  Fishing  in  "The 
Dreamland  Sea,"  he  catches  Musical  Frogs.  Children  return.  Have  not  seen  "Boy 
Blue."    Play  hide-and-seek.    He  appears,  tells  of  wonderful  trip. 

Characters — 

Boy  Blue,  Deroy  Carr. 

Molly,  Stella  Whitley. 

Katy-She-Did,  Rose  Brushwood. 

Katy-She-Didn't,  Ruth  Meadows. 

Maud  Muller  Chorus — 

Ida  Duddrear,  Eleanor  Van  Deamon,  Helen  Howe,  Mary  Wilson, 
Stacia  Robb,  Opal  Robb,  Mabel  Richardson. 

Harvest  Hands — 

Arloe  Statts,  Arthur  Johnson,  Ira  VanDuesen,  Claud  Tyner, 
Ray  King,  Vernon  Blundell,  Lee  Mathews. 

Fireflies — 

Dwight  Allen,  Ogden  Snyder,  Clarence  Philips,  Harry  Maroney. 
Echo  Elves^— 

Hilda  Deschner,  Jessie  Bretz,  Mildred  Dewey,  Alice  Melvin,  Mil- 
dred Hawkins,  Ula  Street,  Janet  Briggs. 

Musical  Frogs — 

Earl  Chambers,  Earl  Kennett,  Richard  Doolin,  William  Jones. 
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BACCALAUREATE. 
Sunday,  May  25,  6:30  p.  m. 

Organ — Prelude. 

Hymn — Awakening  Chorus. 

Anthem — Chorus  of  Pilgrims,    .   Guiseppe  Verdi. 

Scripture  and  Prayer. 

Solo— 0  Thou  That  Tellest  Good  Tidings  to  Zion  (from  Messiah),  Handel. 

Julia  McMains. 

Trio — When  Gathering  Clouds,  J.  A.  Parks. 

Boys'  Trio. 

Sermon — Rev.  Buchanan,  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Anthem — Peace  be  Still,  Francesco  Berger. 

Girls'  Sextette. 

Benediction. 


CALISTHENICS. 


SENIOR  ENTERTAINMENT. 
"A  case  of  suspension." 
May  26,  8  p.  m. 

Synopsis — A  group  of  students  who  have  made  preparations  for  a  college  spread  are 
suspected  and  are  being  watched  by  the  matron  and  one  of  the  faculty.  The  professor,  in 
his  attempts  to  discover  the  students'  plans,  finds  himself  "suspended"  and  in  order  to  be 
"reinstated"  consents  to  become  a  guest  at  their  party.  Miss  Judkins  surprises  the  party, 
and  she,  too,  becomes  a  member  of  the  happy  group.  The  escapade  ends  happily,  as  we 
will  leave  you  to  discover  for  yourselves. 

CHARACTERS. 

Dorothy,  Alice,  Mildred,  Young  Ladies  of  the  Seminary. 

Marie  Hanson,  Emma  Kipp,  Leona  Horn. 

Harold,  Tom,  Jack,    ....    Undergraduates  of  a  College  Near  By. 
George  Newel,  Andrew  Keller,  Wm.  Anderson. 

Miss  Ophelia  Judkins   (matron),  Julia  McMainis. 

Prof.  Emilius  Edgerton  (member  of  the  faculty),    .     .    Arthur  Wilson. 

Kathryn  Brown  (a  maid),  Julia  Stevenson 

Jonas   (a  janitor),  Donald  Gibbs 
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MUSICAL  PROGRAM. 

COMPLIMENTARY  TO  ALUMNI. 

May  27,  2  p.  m. 

1.  Mixed  Chorus — Come  to  the  Gay  Feast  of  Song,    .    .    R.  E.  Dereff. 

2.  Piano — March  Grotesque,  Sinding. 

Donald  Gibbs. 

3.  Voice — (a)  The  Maid  and  the  Butterfly,    .    .    .    Eugene  D.  Albert. 

(b)  Good  Night,  Little  Girl,  Good  Night,    .     .    J.  C.  Macy. 
Dosia  Seward. 

4.   Violin — Loure,  Bach. 

Elsie  Snowbarger. 

5.  Voice — For  You  Alone,   Henry  E.  Cuhl. 

Donald  Gibbs. 

6.  Voice — Spring  is  Only  Love,  Leopold  Gangloff. 

Marie  Hanson. 

7.  Organ — Communion  in  "G,"   .     .  Batiste. 

Julia  Stevenson. 

8.  Voice — Song  of  the  Forge,  H.  W.  Petry. 

Arthur  Wilson. 

9.  Piano — From  an  Indian  Lodge,  MacDowell. 

Emma  Kipp. 

10.  Voice— (a)  He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock  (Messiah) ,    ....  Handel. 

(b)  A  Shepherd  Song,  Leo  Delibes. 

Junia  McMainis. 

11.  Voice — (a)  Larboard  Watch,  J.  A.  Parks. 

(b)  Margharetta,  Meyer  Helmund. 

(c)  Goblins  'ill  Git  Yo\  J.  A.  Parks. 

Boys'  Trio. 

12.  Piano — Water  Sprites,  Heller. 

Elsie  Snowbarger. 

13.  Voice — My  Neighbor,  A.  Goring  Thomas. 

Neva  Thompson. 

14.  Voice — (a)  On  the  Road  to  Mandalay,     ....    Oley  Speaks. 

(b)  Rolling  Down  to  Rio,  Ediuard  German. 

George  Newell. 

15.  Eighth  Grade  Graduation. 


26  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

On  Tuesday,  May  27,  a  number  of  graduates  of  the  School  came  back 
to  "The  Hill"  for  a  reunion.  Bruce  Weller  was  reelected  president  of  the 
Association  and  Mrs.  Logan  was  reelected  secretary.  Those  present  ate 
dinner  with  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Harrison  and  the  graduates  of 
1919.    The  following  made  up  the  party: 

1919 — Marie  Hanson,  Laona  Home,  Emma  Kipp,  Julia  Stevenson, 
Donald  Gibbs,  George  Newell,  Arthur  Wilson,  Andrew  Keller. 
1918— Hobart  Wantland  and  wife. 
1917 — Nina  Ertel,  Rose  Geyser,  Vonda  Ecklund. 

1916 — Paul  Neuman,  Ruby  Rickert,  Lucille  McCoy,  Emil  Wussow  and 
wife. 

1915 — Minnie  Hedberg,  Julia  McMines,  Junia  McMaines. 
1914 — Grover  Barlow. 
1913 — Mrs.  Andrew  Terrill. 
1912— Bruce  Weller. 

1911 — Pablo  Donavant  and  wife,  Ruie  Keefer,  Madeline  Higgins. 
1910 — Grace  Werntz,  Anna  Reckord. 
1909 — Andrew  Terrell. 

1898 — Dr.  A.  D.  Anderson  (Anna  Doman)  and  husband. 

1896— Edgar  Schaffer. 

1895 — Hays  H.  Brooks  and  sister. 

1893 — Mrs.  Logan  (Blanch  Ellmaker)  and  husband,  Wm.  Endsley, 
Arthur  C.  Wilson. 


MAY  DANCE. 
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COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM. 
May  28,  1919. 

1.  Greetings  to  Spring,  Strauss. 

Mixed  Chorus. 

2.  Piano — Prelude,  Rachmaninoff. 

George  Newell. 

3.  Address,  Dr.  Wilbur  N.  Mason. 

4.  (a)  Will  o'  the  Wisp,  Spross. 

(b)  The  Mill,   Jensen. 

Girls'  Sextette. 

5.  Violin — Souvener  Drdla. 

Andrew  Keller. 

6.  Presentation  of  Diplomas,  Hon.  E.  W.  Hoch. 

7.  Voice — On  Mighty  Pens  (from  "Creation") ,  Haydn. 

Nina  Ertel. 

8.  Spring  Waltz,  L.  Milde. 

Mixed  Chorus. 

Motto— "By  Our  Efforts  We  Will  Rise." 
Colors — Pink  and  Green. 
Flower — Pink  Rose  and  Green  Fern. 


During  the  year  a  number  of  artists  have  furnished  music  in  special 
programs.  We  are  indeed  grateful  to  each  and  all  of  them  for  raising 
standards  for  us.    Musicians  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Mabel  Markle   Soprano. 

Mrs.  Sees    Pianist  and  Accompanist. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Arthur  Ivlclntyre   Soprano  and  Tenor. 

Miss  Annabeth  Vaughn   Pianist. 

Miss  Geraldine  Sheppard   Pianist. 

Horton  Connell    Violinist. 

Miss  Hazel  Hickman   Pianist. 

Miss  Gertrude  Concannon    Pianist. 

Miss  Ruth  Downer   Violinist. 

Special  lecturers  as  follows: 
W.  A.  Bailey,  Principal  Central  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Miss  Marion  Broughton,  Federal  Food  Demonstrator,  Kansas  City, 
Kan. 

A.  J.  Stanley,  attorney,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Fred  Swanson,  former  teacher,  returned  soldier. 
Mr.  Shoemaker,  agricultural  agent,  Pecos,  N.  M. 
Miss  Vergie  Moore,  lecturer,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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Alumni  Roll. 

1876. 

Emmert,  Helen;  Fair  Play,  Md.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
Moore,  Samuels;  Cottonwood  Falls,  Quenemo,  Kan. 
Parker,  Kate  E.;  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.  Deceased. 
Syler,  Frank  W.;  Topeka,  Ashtabula,  0.,  112  Prospect  st. 

1877. 

Lusk,  Martha  A.;  Mound  City  (Mrs.  Perry  Tyhurst).  Deceased. 
Plowman,  Wm.;  Berkeley,  Cal. 

1878. 

Waymire,  Mary  Rosella  (Mrs.  Matthew  D.  Cowley)  ;  Mound  City. 
Deceased. 

1879. 

Neal,  Martha  Anna;  Dallas  Station,  Tex. 
Reach,  Charles  K.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Stilwell,  Oma  Isabel  (Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Mitchell).  Deceased. 
Young,  Martha;  Paola. 

1880. 

Brooks,  Montah  Eulalie.  Deceased. 

Gilliland,  Julietta  Pearl  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Lyons)  ;  Richwood,  Ohio. 

1881. 

Friend,  Francis  Lambert;  Lincoln,  111.,  540  Sixth  st. 
Nichols,  Addie  Luella  (Mrs.  Francis  Friend).  Deceased. 

1882. 

Culp,  Virginia  Adare  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Brokble)  ;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  3007  North 
Seventh  st. 

Moore,  Ellen  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Jonn  Renalds).  Deceased. 
Tibbets,  Elizabeth  May  (Mrs.  Jarvis)  ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1883. 

Brown,  Adrienna  Magdalene  (Mrs.  J.  K.  Lee).  Deceased. 
Honeyman,  Anna  Mary  Elizabeth  Gertrude;  Seneca,  Kan. 
Killeen,  Katy;  Wyandotte,  Kan. 
Sheets,  Hattie  B.,  Silverdale,  Kan. 

1885. 

Brown,  Alma  Frances  (Mrs.  Calicut)  ;  Seattle,  Wash. 
Sipe,  Cynthia  Anna;  Beloit. 

Kennedy,  Catherine  Mollessia  (Mrs.  Downs)  ;  Scammonvilie,  Kan. 

1886. 

Plumley,  John  Donivan;  Mound  Valley. 
Woosley,  Eliza  Jay;  Washita,  Okla. 

1887. 

Ambrose,  Medora  Blanche;  Greeley,  Kan. 

Angell,  Hatie  Adelia  (Mrs.  C.  O.  Way)  ;  Plankinton,  S.  Dak.  Deceased. 
Taylor,  Lillian  Sherwood  (Mrs.  Jackson)  ;  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Thompson,  Hannah  Belle.  Deceased. 

Wiseman,  Lucinda  Jane  (Mrs.  George  H.  Drawbaugh).  Deceased. 
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1888. 

Chouteau,  Edward;  Vinita,  Okla. 
Colvin,  Alphonso;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Crawford,  Evangeline  (Mrs.  Hutchings)  :  Pawhuska,  Okla. 

Graham,  Emily  Frances  (Mrs.  Rash)  ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1751  Madison  st. 

Hockett,  Almino  Siota  (Mrs.  Covert)  ;  Paris,  111. 

Lockwod,  Olive  May  (Mrs.  Antrobus)  ;  Almena,  Kan. 

McElroy,  Henry;  Fort  Scott,  515  Grawford  st.  Deceased. 

McGill,  David  Wallace;  Leavenworth. 

Sheets,  George  Washington;  Parsons,  Kan.  Deceased. 

Smith,  Nancy  Ella;  Colorado  City,  Colo.,  205  Jackson  st. 

Webb,  Eva  Lulu  (Mrs.  E.  L.  Smith)  ;  Kinsley,  Kan. 

Willard,  Fred  Boied;  Concordia,  Kan.,  603  W.  Seventh  st. 

1889. 

Taylor,  John  Elum.  Deceased. 
Wilson,  Isaac  Adelbert;  Marion,  Kan. 

1892. 

Baker,  Alice  (Mrs.  L.  N.  Muck)  ;  College  View,  Neb. 

Caward,  Jennie  Sarah  (Mrs.  Jackson)  ;  Dever,  Colo.,  73  Inca  st. 

Gaylord  Lillie;  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

Ingram,  Edward;  Atchison,  Kan. 

Erwin,  Olive;  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  401  Fairview  ave. 

La  Fever,  Joseph;  Beloit,  Kan. 

Lewis,  Lottie  Belle;  Springfield,  Mo.,  643  Smith  st. 
Moughan,  John;  Abilene,  Tex. 

Neiswanger,  Rosella  Emmaline  (Mrs.  Chas.  Smith)  ;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Wilson,  Arthur  Cenica;  Lawrence,  Kan. 

1893. 

Ellmaker,  Blanche  Irene  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Logan)  ;  Kansas  City,  1600  Minne- 
sota ave. 

Endsley,  William  Henry;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Ennefer,  Joseph;  Circleville,  Kan. 

Grimes,  Ernest  Friend;  Clovis,  Fresno  county,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Jones,  John;  Kiowa,  Kan. 

Pollard,  George  Edward;  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Smedley,  Arthur  Zachariah;  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

1895. 

Bloom,  Luretta  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Goens)  ;  Independence,  Kan.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6. 

Brooks,  Hays  H.;  Rosedale,  Kan. 

Garvin,  Daisy;  Lawrence,  Kan.,  901  Illinois  st. 

Gillilan,  Charles;  Swansboro,  N.  C. 

King,  Francis  Henry.  Deceased. 

Moraine,  Stanley  David;  Cherryvale,  Kan. 

Pettgrew,  Mary  Luanna;  Otto,  Kan. 

Walters,  Charles  Elijah;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Wilbur,  Fred  Carlton;  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

1896. 

Aberle,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Coats)  ;  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Barns,  Belle  (Mrs.  Alleman)  ;  Irving,  Kan. 
Birt,  Eva  G.;  California. 

Collins,  Charles  Gregory;  Linwood,  Kan.,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1. 
Clark,  Andrew  Isaac;  Holliday,  Kan. 
Craigmile,  Ida  L. ;  Lawrence.  Deceased. 

Hinkle,  Lillian  (Mrs.  Thomas  Albert  Williams)  ;  St.  Louis. 
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Newby,  Sara  Eula;  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Packard,  Frederick  Wm. ;  Topeka,  Kan.,  S.  Harrison  st. 
Pressen,  Bert;  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  1116  Monroe  st. 
Schaffer,  Edgar;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1897. 

Birt,  Agnes;  California. 

House,  Charles;  Enterprise,  Kan. 

Hubbard,  Ada;  Emporia,  Kan. 

Packard,  Mabel  Clare;  Topeka,  Kan.,  934  Harrison  st. 
Packard,  Raymond  Barrows;  Topeka,  Kan.,  934  Harrison  st. 
Stratton,  George  G.,  Bellevue,  Kan. 
White,  Elliott  Audus;  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

1898. 

Bird,  Lora  Mallissia  (Mrs.  Leslie  Pillsbury)  ;  Enid,  Okla. 

Catherman,  James  Henry;  Anthony,  Kan.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

Doman,  Anna  Augusta  (Mrs.  Dr.  A.  D.  Anderson)  ;  Herington,  Kan. 

Gustafson,  Anna  Mildred;  Clearwater,  Kan.  Deceased. 

Holmes,  Lucy  Magnolia;  Clay  Center.  Deceased. 

Jones,  Josephine  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomas)  ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kelly,  Anna  Emma  (married)  ;  Bennington,  Kan. 

Million,  Gussie  Delia  (Mrs.  Dolphus  McMains)  ;  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  2V2  E. 
Oak  st. 

Putnam,  Delbert;  Green,  Kan. 
Strecker,  Theresa;  Lehi,  Kan. 

Vance,  Evelyn  Mae;  Topeka,  Kan.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

1899. 

Bates,  Guy;  Wellington,  Kan. 

McMains,  Dolphus;  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  710  S.  Andrick  st. 
Parks,  James  Asberry;  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  404  S.  Barbee  st. 

1900. 

Bernard,  Casie  Leota.  Deceased. 

DeFore,  Grace  Maud;  Anderson,  Ind. 

Bullock,  Everett  Eli;  Erie,  Kan. 

Drawbaugh,  Minnie  Leona;  Strong  City,  Kan. 

Finn,  Claude  Emerson.  Deceased. 

Hadley,  Rose  Ellen;  Almodiana,  Cal.  Deceased. 

Hack,  Theodosia  Markena  (Mrs.  Walter  Reckford)  ;  Portland,  Ore. 

Irelan,  Junie  Myrtle  (Mrs.  Frank  Rupert)  ;  Altamont,  Kan. 

Mcintosh,  John;  Burden,  Kan. 

Rose,  Addie  May;  Industrial  Home  for  Blind,  Chicago,  111. 
Steele,  Marion  David;  Preston,  Kan. 

Stotler,  Donald  Mclntyre;  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Deceased. 

1901. 

Cox,  Arthur  Henry;  Teacher  at  Va..  School  for  Blind. 
Galbraith,  Coral  Edith;  Smith  Center,  Kan. 
Jones,  Eva  Pauline;  Dewey,  Okla. 
Lindholm,  August  E.;  McPherson,  Kan. 
McKibben,  David  Lincoln;  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Skelton,  Mabel  Ruth  (Mrs.  Wallace)  ;  Payette,  Idaho. 

1906. 

McNew,  Charles  Elias;  Burlingame,  Kan. 
Reckord,  Anna  Grace;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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1907. 

Cordery,  Louise;  Embler,  Ore. 

Skelton,  Nellie;  Long  Island. 

Werntz,  Grace  May  Ellen;  Wellsville,  Kan. 

1908. 

Cook,  Martha  Ann;  Carneiro,  Kan. 
Corlew,  Evermont;  Sedan,  Kan. 
Stewart,  Clara  Jane;  Iola,  Kan. 

1909. 

Donavant,  Pablo;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Gruber,  Leroy  James ;  White  City,  Kan. 
Hamilton,  Cecile;  Salina,  Kan. 

Higgins,  Elizabeth  Madelene  Louise;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Keefer,  Ruie  May  Durham;  Canton,  Kan. 

Lewis,  Attie;  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

McClure,  Winnifred.  Deceased. 

Terrell,  Andrew  Jackson;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1910. 

Levin,  Rose  Elizabeth;  Atchison,  Kan. 
May,  Mary  Margaret;  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Walters,  Nellie  Lorena;  Anderson,  Ind. 

Postgraduates  1910. 

Cook,  Martha  Anna;  Carneiro,  Kan. 
McNew,  Charles  Elias;  Burlingame,  Kan. 
Reckord,  Anna  Grace;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Werntz,  Grace  May  Ellen;  Wellsville,  Kan. 

1911. 

Baker,  Roberts,  Mary  Elizabeth;  Altamont,  Kan. 
Weller,  Ervin  Bruce;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Postgraduates  1911. 

Donavant,  Pablo;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Hamilton,  Cecile;  Salina,  Kan. 

Higgins,  Elizabeth  Madalene  Louise;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Keefer,  Ruie  May  Durham;  Canton,  Kan. 

1912. 

Chamberlain,  Fleda  Francis;  Sedan,  Kan. 
Dry,  Walter  Rodda;  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Postgraduates  1912. 

May,  Mary  Margaret;  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Weller,  Ervin  Bruce;  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  207  S.  Eleventh  st 

1913. 

Applegate,  Wayne  Elmont;  New  Mexica  School. 
Chapman,  Frederick  Harvey;  Tecumseh,  Kan.  Deceased. 
Finney,  Myrtle  Fern;  El  Dorado,  Kan. 
Gilson,  Samuel  Claude;  Mound  Valley,  Kan. 

Schinke,  Lillian  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Andrew  Terrell)  ;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Stevens,  Elsie  May;  Canton,  Kan. 

Postgraduates  1913. 

Levin,  Rose  Elizabeth;  Atchison,  Kan. 
Baker,  Mrs.  Ed.;  Altamont,  Kan. 
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1914. 

Barlow,  Grover  Cleveland;  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
Voneida,  John  William;  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

1915. 

VanZant,  William  Lester;  Parsons,  Kan. 
Van  Zant,  George  Lessie;  Parsons,  Kan. 
McMains,  Junia  Elora;  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
McMains,  Julia  Goldie;  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Hedberg,  Minnie  Catherine;  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

1916. 

Johnson,  Verna;  Lucas,  Kan. 
Wussow,  Emil;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
McCoy,  Lucile;  Wilson,  Kan. 
Rickert,  Ruby;  Haddam,  Kan. 
Wolf,  George;  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 
Hatfield,  P'loyd;  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 
Lynch,  Carrie;  Silver  Lake,  Kan. 
Newman,  Paul;  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 

1917. 

Ertel,  Nina;  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 
Zerger,  Martha;  Mound  Ridge,  Kan. 
Geiser,  Rose;  Topeka,  Kan. 
Shukers,  Burton;  Independence,  Kan. 
Elklund,  Vonda;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Hughes,  Ella;  Simpson,  Kan. 

1918. 

Mary  Ellen  Carpenter  (Mrs.  Timme)  ;  Lebanon,  Kan. 
Francis  Monroe  Ball;  5th  and  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Henry  Hobart  Wantland;  5th  and  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Fred  Otto  Timma;  Lebanon,  Kan. 
Otto  Arnold  Pracht;  Concoria,  Kan. 
Matilda  M.  Goering,  Moundridge,  Kan. 
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STUDENTS  BY 


Allen    2 

Atchison    2 

Barton   2 

Bourbon    4 

Brown   1 

Butler    1 

Chautauqua    1 

Crawford    8 

Cheyenne    1 

Cloud    1 

Cowley   1 

Coffey    1 

Doniphan    1 

Douglas   2 

Dickinson    1 

Ellis   1 

Ellsworth    1 

Franklin    3 

Geary   1 

Harper    1 

Jefferson   2 

Johnson    2 

Jewell    2 

Kingman   1 

Labette    5 

Lyon    1 


,  1918-'19. 


Logan    1 

Marion   1 

Meade    1 

Montgomery    5 

Mitchell   1 

Miami    2 

Nemaha   1 

Neosho    4 

Osage   1 

Ottawa    2 

Pawnee    1 

Pratt    2 

Pottawatomie   1 

Riley    2 

Republic   1 

Russell   1 

Reno    1 

Shawnee    2 

Sedgwick    5 

Sumner    2 

Smith    1 

Woodson   1 

Wyandotte    20 

Wilson   1 

I  50  counties   109 
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LIST  OF 

Alexander,  Alberta. 

Manhattan. 
Allen,  Dwight. 

Coffeyville. 
Anderson,  Joe. 

Kansas  City. 
Anderson,  William. 

Parsons. 
Bell,  Fred. 

Simpson. 
Beedle,  Wilbur. 

Parsons. 
Bird,  Russell. 

Mound  Valley. 
Blanton,  Louis. 

Fanning. 
Blundell,  Vernon. 

Kansas  City. 
Bretz,  Jessie. 

Merriam. 

Briggs,  Mae. 

Reading. 
Briggs,  Janet. 

Reading. 
Brushwood,  Rose  May. 

Kansas  City. 

Buckman,  Bernard. 

Kansas  City. 
Carr,  DeRoy. 

Horton. 
Chambers,  Earl. 

Lawrence. 
Chappel,  Wilbur. 

Parsons. 
Darby,  George. 

Ellsworth. 
Deschner,  Hilda. 

Beloit. 
Dewey,  Mildred. 

Edna. 
Dillingham,  Chas. 

Kansas  City. 
Doolin,  Richard. 

Kansas  City. 
Dudderrar,  Ida. 

Kansas  City. 
Ertel,  Nina. 

Valley  Falls. 
Fugate,  Ogden. 

Olathe. 


STUDENTS  1918-'19. 

Gager,  Herbert. 

Oakley. 
Garrity,  Frances. 

Kansas  City. 
Gibbs,  Donald. 

Chanute. 
Gibson,  Clarence  Leroy. 

Kansas  City. 
Grubbs,  Mamie. 

Coffeyville. 
Gunsaullis,  Claud. 

Mt.  Hope. 
Halverstadt,  Irwin. 

Oxford. 
Hallowell,  Irene. 

Belleville.. 
Hanson,  Marie. 

Atchison. 
Hawkins,  Mildred. 

Kansas  City. 
Henderson,  Robert. 

Kansas  City. 
Hinchey,  Harold. 

Junction  City. 
Hoffer,  Chester  Phillip. 

Haven. 
Home,  Laona. 

Williamsburg. 
Howe,  Helen. 

Melvern. 

Hughbanks,  Leroy. 
Anthony. 

Jarvis,  Edna  Beatrice. 

Kansas  City. 
Jones,  William. 

Coffeyville. 
Johnson,  Arthur. 

Manhattan. 
Johnstone,  Mabel. 

South  Haven. 
Keller,  Andrew. 

Dorrance. 
Kelley,  May. 

Bucyrus. 
Kennett,  Earl. 

Gordon. 
King,  Dean  Delbert. 

Kansas  City. 
King,  Ray. 

Hoisington. 
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Kipp,  Emma. 

Piqua. 
Little,  Jewell. 

Minneapolis. 

Mansfield,  Leslie  Lee. 

Atchison. 
Mansfield,  Geo. 

Mankato. 
Maroney,  Harry. 

Kansas  City. 
Marshall,  Edw.  Lenard. 

Rosedale. 
Mathews,  Lee. 

McDonald. 
Meadows,  Ruby  Ruth. 

Iola. 
Melvin,  Alice. 

Corning. 

Mermis,  Wilfred. 

Gorham. 
McCorkle,  Lillie. 

Chautauqua. 

McElroy,  Earl. 

Kansas  City. 
McGehee,  Ermil. 

Pittsburg. 
McMaines,  Byron. 

Ft.  Scott. 
McMaines,  Julia. 

Ft.  Scott. 
McMaines,  Junia. 

Ft.  Scott. 
Newell,  George. 

Kansas  City. 

Parsons,  Nina. 
Pittsburg. 

Phillips,  Clarence. 

Olathe. 
Richardson,  Mabel. 

Ellis. 

Ritchie,  Virgil. 
Dearborn. 

Robb,  Opal. 
Franklin. 

Robb,  Stacia. 

Franklin. 
Robinson,  James. 

Wichita. 

Sabin,  Clinton. 

Arkansas  City. 

Sallee,  Irvin. 

Ft.  Scott. 
Sauer,  Pauline. 

Wamego. 


Schiller,  Francis. 

Kansas  City. 
Schrable,  Sylvia. 

Lawrence. 
Seward,  Dosia. 

Ellinwood. 
Shaffer,  Lee. 

Elk  City. 
Smith,  Bertha. 

Athol. 
Smith,  Edward. 

Kansas  City. 
Smith,  John. 

Ft.  Scott. 
Smith,  J.  Beverly. 

Iola. 

Snowbarger,  Elsie. 

Sylvia. 
Spear,  Laverne. 

Morehead. 
Statts,  Arloe. 

Strawn. 
Steele,  Margaret. 

Pittsburg. 
Stevenson,  Julia. 

Topeka. 
Street,  Ula. 

Pittsburg. 

.  Swain,  Hazel. 
Circleville. 

Thompson,  Neva  May. 

Sawyer. 
Tynar,  Claude. 

Pittsburg. 
Van  Deman,  Eleanor. 

Wichita. 
Van  Deusen,  Ira. 

Meade. 
Van  Voltenburg,  Joe. 

Topeka. 
Wamshee,  Eva. 

Kansas  City. 
Wamshee,  Leona. 

Kansas  City. 
Wantland,  Fred. 

Richmond. 
West,  Rowan  John. 

Gove. 
Westameyer,  Mary. 

Kansas  City. 
Wheaton,  Joe. 

Chanute. 
Whitley,  Stella. 

Kansas  City. 
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Wilbur,  Helen.  Williams,  Hazel. 

Florence.  Humboldt. 

Wilson,  Arthur.  Young,  Howard  T. 

Wichita.  Kansas  City. 

Wilson,  Mary. 

Wichita. 


Marie  Hanson. 
Laona  Home. 
Emma  Kipp. 
Julia  Stevenson. 


SENIOR  CLASS,  1919. 

Donald  Gibbs. 
Andrew  Keller. 
Geo.  Newell. 
Arthur  Wilson. 


YEARLY  ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE  LAST  ELEVEN 

YEARS. 

Total  enrollment. 


1908-  1909   89 

1909-  1910   94 

1910-  1911   98 

1911-  1912   83 

1912-  1913   95 

1913-  1914   78 

1914-  1915   73 

1915-  1916   93 

1916-  1917   Ill 

1917-  1918   105 

1918-  1919   109 
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LOCATION. 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind  is  located  in  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
The  campus  contains  nine  acres  and  is  covered  with  native  timber. 
There  are  eight  buildings,  including  Main  Building,  School,  Hospital, 
Teachers'  Cottage,  Industrial  Building,  Laundry,  Barn,  Bungalow.  The 
plant  forms  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  city. 

SCHOOL. 

Children  are  accepted  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one  years. 
Course  of  study  extends  through  the  kindergarten,  grades,  and  high 
school.  Subjects  taught  are  the  same  as  are  taught  in  seeing  schools. 
In  addition,  children  are  taught  broom  making,  net  weaving,  chair  can- 
ing, piano  tuning,  piano  repairing,  carpet  weaving,  needlework,  bead 
work,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  rafia. 

MUSIC  AND  EXPRESSION. 

In  some  things  blind  people  may  equal,  if,  not  excel,  their  seeing 
brothers  and  sisters.  This  is  true  of  music.  The  school  is  abundantly 
equipped  with  twelve  pianos,  pipe  organ,  twelve  violins,  and  a  victrola. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  general  appreciation,  piano, 
voice,  and  violin.  In  addition,  choruses  and  quarters  are  maintained, 
and  the  school  boasts  a  splendid  orchestra.  At  stated  occasions  the 
school  gives  public  programs,  music  recitals,  pageants,  processionals, 
and  fetes. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Teachers  are  employed  who  give  their  time  to  physical  training. 
Careful  attention  is  given  to  correct  habits  of  breathing,  eating,  care 
of  teeth,  and  the  bath.  A  medical  fee  of  $5  makes  it  possible  to  main- 
tain the  highest  standards  of  health  and  sanitation.  The  school  is  in 
hearty  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Kansas  University 
Medical  School  takes  great  interest  in  our  students,  and  the  best 
scientific  service  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  and  general,  is  available. 

COST. 

Board,  room,  laundry,  textbooks  and  everything  pertaining  to  in- 
struction are  free.  The  parents  or  guardian  must  furnish  transportation, 
clothing,  and  medical  fee. 

WHO  MAY  COME. 

Any  child  who  has  defective  sight  is  eligible  for  entrance.  Children 
whose  eyes  require  scientific  and  special  treatment  may  be  in  school 
while  taking  such  treatment,  and  also  any  one  who  is  backward  in  public 
school  by  reason  of  defective  eyesight.  The  school  solicits  correspondence 
concerning  entrance. 

(3) 
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MEDICAL  FEE. 

A  medical  fee  of  $5  is  assessed  by  the  Board  of  Administration  and 
is  due  upon  enrollment  in  September.  Parents  and  others  should  bear 
this  in  mind  and  arrange  to  pay  the  medical  fee  at  the  opening  of  school. 


Departments  of  the  School. 


EXPRESSION. 

The  Expression  Department  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  pupils,  giving 
them  poise  and  assurance  necessary  to  a  successful  business  or  social  life. 
A  systematic  course  in  voice  culture  and  literary  interpretation  is  given. 
A  three-fold  training  is  achieved  by  expression:  Mentally — memory 
work  is  necessary  to  this  art;  also  the  imagination  must  be  trained  to 
portray  other  times  and  scenes  and  to  assume  different  personalities. 
Morally — readings,  scenes  and  sketches  from  the  best  writers  only  are 
given.  Physically — poise  and  strength  are  required  by  drills  necessary  to 
secure  correct  dramatic  expression.  A  play  is  given  each  year  by  the 
members  of  the  senior  class.  Beside  these,  special  assistance  has  been 
given  to  other  programs,  preparing  the  student  to  appear  in  public. 

GIRLS'  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

"Thy  body  at  its  best.    How  far  can  that  project 
Thy  soul  on  its  lone  way?" — Browning. 

The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  a  ladder,  lifting  machine,  turning 
horse,  dumb  bells,  wands,  Indian  clubs  and  other  apparatus.  The  stu- 
dents are  divided  into  four  groups:  kindergarten,  intermediates,  juniors 
and  advanced.  The  younger  children  are  trained  in  simple  breathing  and 
muscular  exercises,  which  gradually  increase  in  complexity  until  they  are 
able  to  work  with  wands,  clubs,  and  apparatus  work.  The  older  students, 
having  gained  poise  and  control,  acquire  grace  in  the  simple  folk  and 
esthetic  dances.  Drills  are  given  several  times  during  the  year.  A 
splendid  exhibition  of  the  work  was  given  at  the  May  fete. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

All  students  are  given  instruction  in  music,  not  only  for  its  esthetic 
value,  but  as  a  means  for  the  cultivation  of  entire  accuracy  of  hearing. 
Both  the  junior  and  senior  choruses  sing  each  day,  and  those  who  show 
talent  are  given  individual  instruction.  The  length  of  time  given  to  such 
instruction  depends  upon  the  pupil's  need.  Sometimes  a  long  course  of 
training  is  needed  to  overcome  some  mechanical  difficulty,  while  other  stu- 
dents without  such  impediment  may  advance  much  more  rapidly.  All 
are  entered  according  to  their  ability  and  given  the  most  careful  and  sys- 
tematic instruction.  All  pupils  must  take  piano  lessons  unless  excused  by 
music  director  after  a  thorough  effort  to  master  the  same. 

Violin,  voice  and  piano  are  offered,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  pre- 
pare pupils  for  professional  work  and  for  earning  their  own  living,  and 
the  opportunity  is  given  to  those  ready  to  appear  in  public. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  three-fold:  the  first  aim  is  train- 
ing the  mind  to  purposeful  thinking.  Second  aim — teaching  the  student  to 
perform  the  simple  muscular  movements  required  in  such  joperations  as 
mixing,  stirring,  beating,  cutting  and  folding.  Third  aim — teaching  the 
girls  the  ordinary  household  tasks  so  they  may  become  helpful  in  their 
homes. 

To  develop  capacity  to  earn  is  not  the  primary  object  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  growing  realization  of  importance  and  interest  in  the  study  of 
domestic  science  has  made  it  necessary  in  so  far  as  possible  to  establish  a 
standard  of  study,  limited  under  the  existing  conditions  by  the  individu- 
ality of  the  teacher. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  theoretical  and  practical  lessons  in  cooking. 

GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  girls'  industrial  department  the  pupils  are  taught  all  kinds  of 
hand  sewing,  crocheting,  knitting,  rug  making,  bead  work  and  basketry. 
This  department  has  done  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  household  de- 
partment, such  as  hemming  table  linen,  dish  towels,  sheets,  pillow  cases 
and  towels.  Several  new  classes  have  been  organized  in  this  department, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  girls  have  mastered  the  preparation  stitches  for 
sewing  and  crocheting.  The  older  girls  are  producing  a  fine  grade  of 
work.  Many  of  them  have  learned  to  sew  neatly  by  hand,  and  several  of 
them  can  use  the  sewing  machine  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

TYPEWRITING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  pupils  are  usually  eager  to  learn  typewriting,  as  they  realize  its 
advantage  as  a  means  of  communication. 

The  pupils  receive  careful  and  persistent  drill  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  the  ordinary  forms  of  business  letters.  After  attaining  a  fair  de- 
gree of  proficiency  they  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  using  a  typewriter 
for  letter  writing.  Several  have  developed  speed  as  well  as  skill  in  this 
line  of  work. 

PIANO  TUNING. 

The  course  offered  is  a  thorough  and  practical  drill  in  the  repair  and 
tuning  of  various  kinds  of  pianos,  including  a  piano  player  purchased  for 
the  purpose.  Members  of  the  class  do  some  piano  tuning  outside  of  the 
school.  This  gives  them  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  people  as 
well  as  mechanical  skill.  This  department  has  been  enlarged  by  an  ad- 
ditional room  to  be  used  exclusively  for  repair  work. 

BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  has  been  self-supporting  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  trained  adults  as  well  as  regular  students  to  become  self-sustaining. 

The  youngest  boys  occupy  their  time  in  arranging  broomcorn  straws. 
The  intermediate  grades  sort  corn,  and  learn  to  cane  chairs  and  make 
hammocks,  rope,  nets  and  baskets.    The  older  boys  learn  every  detail  of 
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broom  making  by  actual  experience.  When  they  can  make  salable  brooms 
they  receive  a  small  payment  for  each  dozen  produced.  They  also  secure 
a  small  commission  upon  hammocks  and  fly  nets.  While  these  payments 
are  not  large,  they  encourage  the  boys  in  habits  of  thrift  and  industry. 

LIBRARY. 

The  library  proper  has  about  two  thousand  volumes,  and  there  are 
many  more  textbooks  often  used  for  general  reference.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  two  thousand  separate  works.  Such  a  book  as  David 
Copperfield  fills  six  volumes  in  "point,"  as  the  raised  print  is  called.  As 
is  natural  in  a  school,  a  large  part  of  the  library  consists  of  juvenile 
books  of  travel  and  adventure.  Other  important  groups  are:  Fiction, 
poetry  and  drama,  essays,  history  and  biography,  popular  science,  and 
books  about  music.  This  last  group,  which  is  much  in  demand,  is,  of 
course,  suited  to  the  needs  of  such  a  school  as  ours.  In  all  the  collection 
there  is  not  a  trashy  book,  for  nothing  but  good  literature  is  put  into 
point  for  the  blind. 

Perhaps  you  may  feel  inclined  to  question  whether  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
develop  so  carefully  a  taste  for  good  reading  in  young  people  who  may 
never  have  a  chance  after  they  leave  school  to  get  books  in  raised  type. 
But  the  work  of  the  library  does  not  stop  with  furnishing  reading  matter 
to  the  students  now  in  school.  One  of  the  regular  duties  is  to  send  our 
books  to  the  blind  in  this  and  other  states.  Congress  has  provided  that 
reading  matter  for  the  blind  may  be  sent  free  of  postage,  so  that  any 
responsible  blind  person  may  obtain  from  the  School,  without  expense, 
the  loan  of  any  book  not  in  use.  The  School  is  always  glad  to  send  out 
books.   Many  of  our  former  students  keep  up  their  reading  in  this  way. 


Treatment  and  Education  of  the  Blind. 


Suggestion  to  Those  who  See. 

1.  Treat  the  blind,  as  far  as  possible,  as  if  they  could  see. 

2.  Don't  remind  them  that  they  are  blind. 

3.  Don't  shout  at  them.  The  loss  of  sight  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  loss  of  hearing. 

4.  Don't  discuss  blind  people's  infirmities  before  them. 

5.  Omit  the  topic  of  blindness  from  your  conversation  with  the  blind. 
Do  not  enumerate  the  feats  of  wonderful  blind  individuals  whom  you  may 
have  known  when  talking  with  a  blind  person. 

6.  Blindness  does  not  affect  the  mental  faculties,  although  the  disease 
which  causes  blindness  often  affects  the  mental  and  physical  capabilities. 

7.  Don't  kill  the  blind  with  kindness. 

8.  Don't  wait  on  the  blind  too  much.  Sometimes  blind  adults  are 
clothed  as  if  they  were  children  by  their  relatives. 

9.  Teach  blind  adults  to  make  their  own  toilet. 

10.  Men  who  smoke  should  be  shown  how  to  keep  the  ashes  off  their 
clothes. 

11.  Let  the  blind  person  do  as  much  as  possible  about  the  house.  Ex- 
ample: Mothers  sometimes  object  to  a  daughter  or  a  daughter  objects  to 
a  mother  helping  when  washing  the  dishes  for  fear  that  something  will 
be  broken.  It  is  probable  that  fewer  dishes  are  broken  by  blind  house- 
keepers than  by  those  who  see. 

12.  Assign  some  special  duty  about  the  house  for  the  blind  to  perform, 
and  then  rely  on  them  to  do  it. 

13.  Doors  should  be  left  open  or  shut,  never  half  open.  Never  leave 
buckets,  brooms  or  other  articles  in  halls,  on  stairs  or  in  pathways. 

14.  If  a  blind  person  does  not  do  a  thing  correctly,  take  the  time  to 
correct  the  mistake. 

15.  Be  frank  with  the  blind.  They  have  to  depend  for  certain  things 
upon  the  sight  of  those  with  whom  they  live. 

16.  Don't  ignore  the  presence  of  a  blind  person. 

17.  Be  as  courteous  to  a  blind  person  as  to  one  who  sees.  When  intro- 
ducing people,  introduce  the  blind  person  in  accordance  with  social  require- 
ments. 

18.  Do  not  grasp  a  blind  person's  hand  and  expect  him  immediately  to 
mention  your  name.  In  speaking  to  a  blind  person  in  the  presence  of 
others  always  address  him  by  name,  so  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to 
whom  you  are  speaking. 

19.  Upon  meeting  a  blind  person,  address  him  at  once;  you  should 
take  the  initiative  in  salutation.  The  facial  expression  to  the  sighted 
tells  what  the  voice  alone  reveals  to  the  blind. 

20.  Teach  a  blind  person  how  to  meet  people. 
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21.  Encourage  them  to  go  to  the  front  door  to  receive  callers. 

22.  Consult  the  blind  person  directly.  Do  not  ask  some  other  person 
for  information  that  can  be  given  immediately  and  more  correctly  by  the 
sightless  individual.  Example:  Do  not  talk  over  the  blind  person's  head 
with  a  neighbor  who  can  see  with  regard  to  whether  he  will  have  salt  or 
sugar  upon  his  food. 

23.  When  assisting  a  blind  person  at  the  table  do  so  quietly,  without 
calling  attention  to  the  assistance  that  you  are  giving. 

24.  When  a  room  is  filled  with  guests,  and  a  blind  person  is  escorted  to 
the  piano,  do  not  slip  into  his  seat  while  he  is  gone. 

25.  When  writing  at  dictation  for  a  blind  person,  don't  offer  sugges- 
tions unless  asked  for  them. 

26.  When  walking  with  a  blind  person,  as  a  general  rule,  let  the  blind 
person  take  your  arm.  Don't  push  him  ahead  of  you.  Think  how  uncom- 
fortable you  would  be  if,  with  your  eyes  blindfolded,  you  were  pushed 
over  unknown  ground.  The  confidence  you  might  have  had  in  your  guide 
at  first  is  rudely  jarred  with  a  stunning  introduction  to  a  lamp  post,  a 
tree,  a  letter  box,  a  water  plug  or  a  sudden  step  down. 

27.  When  walking  with  a  blind  person  be  eyes  for  him,  not  only  in 
directing  his  footsteps,  but  in  speaking  of  things  that  you  see  and  which 
are  of  interest  to  you. 

28.  When  boarding  a  street  car  the  most  important  thing  for  the  blind 
person  is  to  find  quickly  and  inconspicuously  the  vertical  hand  rail  at  the 
side  of  the  car.  The  easiest  way  to  manage  this  is  for  the  guide  to  enter 
first. 

29.  Encourage  blind  men  to  carry  a  light  walking  stick,  not  for  tap- 
ping on  the  sidewalk,  but  rather  as  an  extended  hand  to  give  him 
immediate  warnings  of  things  unseen. 

30.  The  blind  enjoy  being  read  to,  a  good  concert  and  a  first-class  play. 
Chess,  checkers,  dominoes,  cards,  etc.,  are  possible  and  much  enjoyed  by 
those  who  have  procured  the  devices  that  are  made  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  when  playing  with  those  who  see. 

31.  If  when  sighted,  he  was  fond  of  reading,  encourage  efforts  to 
learn  an  embossed  type  to  be  read  with  the  fingers.  A  sighted  person  can 
teach  a  blind  person  without  difficulty. 

32.  Don't  exalt  or  condemn  the  blind  as  a  whole  because  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  some  particular  blind  individual.  Give  every  blind  person 
an  opportunity  to  prove  his  ability.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
blind  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  an  early  training  in  a  school  are 
apt  to  expect  too  much  of  adults  who  lost  their  sight  after  school  age. 


Suggestions  to  Parents  of  Blind  Children. 

How  Shall  Parents  Manage  Their  Blind  Children  in  their  Early  Years 
at  Home,  and  How  Bring  Them  Up? 

If  you  have  a  blind  child,  consider  that  God  has  given  it  to  you  to  be 
tended  with  unusual  love  and  care.  If  you  give  it  proper  care  and  it  lives 
to  grow  up  it  will  be  a  capable  and  happy  human  being,  who  will  fill  its 
place  in  life  and  will  bring  comfort  to  you.    But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you 
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neglect  or  spoil  your  child,  it  will  then  be  a  poor  bit  of  humanity,  a  burden 
both  to  you  and  to  itself.   Hence,  attend  to  the  following  rules : 

1.  Treat  the  blind  child  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  seeing  child,  and  try  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  make  it  put  its  body  and  mind  into  action.  As  soon 
as  it  begins  to  use  its  hands  give  it  toys  to  play  with.  Talk  to  it,  sing  to 
it,  and  give  it  toys  that  make  a  noise,  to  attract  its  attention  and  rouse  its 
mind. 

2.  Teach  the  child  to  walk  at  the  age  when  seeing  children  learn. 

3.  Do  not  allow  the  child  to  sit  long  in  one  place  alone  and  unoccupied, 
but  encourage  it  to  go  about  in  the  room,  in  the  house,  in  the  yard,  and 
when  older,  even  about  the  town.  Teach  it  to  know  by  touch  all  objects 
around  it. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible  teach  the  child  to  dress  and  undress,  to  wash 
itself,  to  comb  its  hair,  to  take  care  of  its  clothes,  and  when  at  table  to 
use  properly  spoon,  fork  and  knife.  A  blind  child  can  do  all  these  things 
as  well  as  a  seeing  child;  but  you  must  give  it  much  practice  in  doing 
them,  because  it  cannot  learn  by  observation. 

5.  Watch  carefully  the  child's  personal  appearance.  It  cannot  see  how 
others  act,  and  so  readily  acquires  habits  which  are  disagreeable  to  its 
companions.  Some  of  the  most  common  mannerisms  of  blind  children 
are  rocking  the  body,  twisting  the  head  about,  sticking  the  fingers  into 
the  eye,  distorting  the  face,  swinging  the  arms,  stooping  and  hanging  the 
head  in  walking,  and  bending  over  in  sitting.  As  soon  as  you  observe 
such  practices  in  your  child  you  should  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  break 
them  up;  for  if  they  once  become  habitual,  years  of  schooling  may  be  un- 
able to  overcome  them. 

6.  Permit  the  blind  child  to  play  as  much  as  possible  with  seeing  chil- 
dren and  to  romp  often  with  them  out  of  doors.  Frequently  take  the 
child  walking,  and  direct  it  in  some  simple  physical  exercises.  If  it  is 
obliged  to  sit  still,  you  should  at  least  give  it  balls,  pebbles,  blocks,  a  doll, 
a  harmonica,  or  such  other  toys  as  appeal  to  touch  and  to  hearing. 

7.  If  you  would  inform  your  child  of  the  world  about  it,  you  must  let  it 
touch  all  the  objects  that  you  can  get  at,  and  must  teach  it  to  appreciate 
space  and  distance  by  actual  measurement.  To  cultivate  its  sense  of 
touch,  let  it  handle  familiar  objects,  like  different  woods,  plants  and 
coins. 

8.  Allow  the  child  to  take  part  as  early  as  possible  in  household  duties. 
Allow  it  to  string  buttons  or  shells ;  to  shell  and  pick  over  beans,  peas,  and 
nuts;  to  clean  furniture  and  kitchen  utensils;  to  wash  dishes;  to  grind 
the  coffee ;  to  peel  the  potatoes ;  to  gather  the  fruit  in  the  garden ;  to  feed 
the  hens,  doves,  dog,  cat  and  other  domestic  animals.  You  can  also  oc- 
cupy the  child  pretty  well  in  easy  handiwork,  such  as  winding  yarn, 
braiding  the  hair,  and  in  coarse  knitting. 

9.  Speak  with  your  child  much  and  often ;  for,  since  it  cannot  read  the 
loving  care  which  is  written  on  your  face,  it  has  special  need  to  hear  your 
voice.  Ask  the  child  frequently  what  it  hears  or  feels,  and  induce  it  to 
ask  many  questions  as  to  what  is  going  on  around  it. 

10.  Take  care  what  you  say  before  your  child;  for  the  blind  child  is 
more  attentive  to  all  that  it  hears  than  the  seeing  child  is,  and  for  this 
reason  retains  it  better. 
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11.  When  in  the  presence  of  your  child  never  indulge  in  expressions  of 
pity  for  its  blindness,  and  suffer  no  one  else  to  do  so.  Such  expressions 
can  only  discourage  and  depress  the  child.  Rather  seek  to  encourage  it 
and  to  keep  it  engaged  in  happy  activity,  in  order  that  it  may  strive 
cheerfully  and  courageously  to  be  independent  later  in  life,  and  to  do 
without  external  consolation  and  assistance. 

12.  Give  the  child  occasion  to  exercise  its  memory.  A  good  memory 
will  later  be  found  invaluable.  Have  it  commit  to  memory  such  proverbs, 
short  poems  and  stories  as  it  enjoys. 

13.  The  blind  child's  moral  and  religious  nature  can  be  developed  just 
as  early  as  the  seeing  child's. 

14.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  of  school  age  (six  years  old),  send  it  to  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  To  make  this  possible,  you 
must  apply  in  good  season,  say  six  months  in  advance.  The  superin- 
tendent will  then  tell  you  what  questions  you  will  have  to  answer  before 
your  child  can  be  admitted. 


What  to  Do  for  Blind  Children. 

[The  following  is  taken  from  Pamphlet  No.  19.  in  the  "Conservation  of  Vision"  series 
Of  the  American  Medical  Association.    It  is  written  by  F.  Parke  Lewis.] 

When  the  great  sorrow  of  having  a  blind  child  comes  into  the  home, 
it  rarely  happens  that  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  little 
afflicted  one  have  had  any  experience  with  blindness  or  with  the  blind,  or 
have  any  knowledge  as  to  what  to  do  for  the  development  of  the  child,  or 
when,  where  or  how  his  education  should  be  begun.  The  family  is  in  many 
cases  so  overcome  with  a  feeling  of  sympathy  that  their  tenderness  is 
shown  in  excessive  and  prodigal  care.  The  child  is  assumed  to  be  helpless, 
and  every  slightest  want  is  anticipated.  Through  the  period  of  babyhood 
and  young  childhood,  and  even  much  later,  those  personal  things  that  even 
a  blind  child  might  do  for  himself  are  done  for  him,  and  he  is  apt  to  grow 
up,  not  only  helpless  and  weak  from  lack  of  the  use  of  his  functions,  but 
selfish,  arrogant  and  dominant,  as  any  child  will  who  fails  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  submission  to  authority  and  to  acquire  the  power  of  self-control. 
This  neglect  of  early  training  is  of  lasting  injury,  and  the  resulting  dam- 
age is  in  every  case  difficult  to  repair. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  more  sordid  homes,  where  poverty 
and  ignorance  are  associated  with  vice,  or  in  which  blindness  in  the  child 
is  combined  with  physical  and  mental  defects,  the  poor  little  creature  be- 
comes the  victim*  of  unimagined  neglect.  Such  children  have  been  found 
hidden  away  in  back  rooms  and  in  dark  closets,  concealed  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  public  and  treated  like  animals. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  importance  that  all  cases  of  blindness 
shall  be  known.  There  should  be  some  public  body,  such  as  a  state  com- 
mission for  the  blind,  a  form  of  organization  which  has  already  been 
established  in  Massachussetts,  Ohio  and  New  York,  having  authority  to 
seek  out  and  to  find  all  such  afflicted  children,  so  that  they  may  be  placed 
under  proper  control  when  necessary,  and  that  the  parents  and  friends  in 
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other  cases  may  be  advised  as  to  the  care  which  should  be  given  to  such 
children  and  where  it  may  best  be  found. 

It  is  never  possible  to  consider  blindness  anything  other  than  a  great 
calamity,  and  it  is  peculiarly  dreadful  when  it  occurs  in  a  young  child, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  an  imperative  bar  to  a  happy  and  successful  life. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  observance  that  blind  people  are,  as  a  rule, 
happier  than  those  who  are  deaf.  The  reason  for  this  is,  doubtless,  that 
the  blind,  because  of  their  apparent  helplessness,  immediately  excite  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  those  about  them  to  be 
of  assistance  to  them.  They  are,  therefore,  more  gently  cared  for  and 
more  kindly  treated  and  they  receive  greater  consideration  than  is  accord- 
ed to  the  deaf,  whose  affliction,  not  being  so  evident,  is  not  recognized, 
while  their  failure  to  promptly  respond  is  assumed  to  be  due  to  careless- 
ness or  inattention.  It  makes  those  having  to  do  with  them  impatient  in 
consequence. 

EARLY  TRAINING  NECESSARY. 

If  the  blind  receive  suitable  training  at  a  sufficiently  early  age  to 
develop  in  them  that  strength  of  body,  of  intellect  and  of  character  that 
is  the  prerequisite  of  any  successful  life,  their  possibilities,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  are  not  greatly  lessened  by  their  loss  of  sight.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  lives  of  a  multitude  of  successful  blind  men  and 
women.  England's  ablest  postmaster  general,  Mr.  Faucett,  was  blind.  He 
rode  horseback,  skated,  and  did  many  things  that  are  supposed  to  require 
eyesight.  The  most  exact  observations  on  the  life  history  of  the  bee  were 
made  by  a  blind  man  who  directed  the  eyes  of  his  servant.  Musicians 
have  written  and  played,  and  Mount  Blanc  has  been  scaled  by  blind  men. 
It  is  the  mind  and  spirit  which  control,  and  when  these  are  great  they 
dominate  and  rise  superior  to  mere  physical  deficiencies.  The  inspiration 
of  great  ideals  must  be  held  out  to  the  blind,  even  more  than  to  the  seeing, 
from  the  very  beginning. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  blind  man  or  woman  shall  have  physical 
strength,  but  his  training  must  be  so  well  balanced  as  to  give  him  poise 
as  well  as  vigor.  It  does  not  suffice  that  Ihe  blind  man  shall  be  as  well 
educated  as  his  fellow  who  sees.  Handicapped  by  the  loss  of  the  most 
important  of  his  special  senses,  he  must  supplement  this  deficiency  by  a 
better  training  of  his  mind  and  body.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  should 
have  the  good  character  of  the  average  man.  His  word  and  reputation 
must  be  beyond  question.  He  must  be  independent  and  proudly  unwilling, 
except  when  absolutely  necessary,  to  accept  that  for  which  he  cannot  re- 
turn in  some  way  an  equivalent.  He  must  be  taught  to  reason  with 
clearness  and  with  logical  precision,  for  he  must  succeed  by  the  aid  of  his 
mentality  and  his  character,  rather  than  by  his  manual  exertions.  If  his 
are  very  ordinary  gifts,  as  often  happens,  and  he  is  obliged  to  depend  on 
his  manual  exertions,  then  even  more  are  honesty,  integrity,  cheerfulness 
and  an  obliging  disposition  essentials  which  he  cannot  get  along  without, 
because  friendliness,  due  to  a  surly  disposition  or  to  unworthiness,  added 
to  blindness,  make  a  combination  that  is  almost  hopeless.  These  facts  are 
emphasized  here  because  if  such  qualities  are  to  be  secured  the  train- 
ing which  produces  them  should  begin  in  the  cradle. 
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If  a  baby  is  born  blind  (and  the  largest  proportion  of  blind  children 
are  those  who  come  into  the  world  with  defective  eyes),  or  if  he  has  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  eyes  shortly  after  birth  through  one  of  those  pre- 
ventable infections  which  should  never  happen,  but  which  to-day  is  the 
next  largest  cause  of  infant  blindness,  his  training  should  begin  at  once. 

The  baby  can  learn  system  in  his  home.  He  should  be  bathed  and  fed, 
and  put  in  his  cot  in  order  that  he  may  go  to  sleep,  with  absolute  regu- 
larity unless  something  extraordinary  happens  to  vary  his  habits.  He 
should  be  taught,  and  he  will  learn,  that  he  cannot  get  what  he  wants  by 
crying  for  it.  A  young  child  will  quickly  learn  that,  unless  he  is  suffer- 
ing from  physical  discomfort,  he  must  submit  to  regular  control.  In  these 
early  months  the  laws  of  health  should  be  rigidly  observed.  His  food,  if 
possible,  should  be  that  which  nature  has  provided  for  him — his  mother's 
milk.  He  should  spend  as  many  hours  in  the  open  air  and  bright  sun- 
shine as  possible,  although  even  his  blinded  eyes  should  be  shielded  from 
the  glare.  He  may  be  spoken  to  during  his  waking  hours  rather  more 
than  one  would  speak  to  a  child  with  sight,  because  chiefly  through  his 
ears  he  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  world. 

In  the  first  few  years  is  laid  the  whole  foundation  of  his  life.  It  is 
the  plastic  period  in  which  he  is  most  easily  molded  by  outside  influences. 
It  would  be  well  at  this  period  that  his  parents  should  learn  about  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  secure  advice  concerning  the  training  of  the 
child  during  the  intervening  years  before  he  may  be  admitted  into  the 
kindergarten. 

As  he  begins  to  creep  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  things  for  himself. 
He  must  familiarize  himself  with  the  objects  around  him.  It  would  be 
easy  to  modify  the  Montessori  appliances  that  under  intelligent  direc- 
tion, but  without  outside  help,  the  child  may  learn  to  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  hard  and  soft,  rough  and  smooth,  hot  and  cold,  long  and 
short,  and  also  between  good  and  bad  and  right  and  wrong.  His  physical 
and  moral  education  should  come  as  naturally  and  as  easily  as  the  food 
which  he  takes  or  the  air  which  he  breathes. 

MONTESSORI  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  method  of  training  children  by  developing  their  special  senses,  as 
devised  by  Prof.  Marie  Montessori,  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  blind  chil- 
dren. The  apparatus  is  exceedingly  simple  and  could  be  made  by  any 
carpenter.  Among  the  forms  employed  are  those  designed  to  develop  the 
sense  of  touch.  On  flat  blocks  are  attached  substances  of  varying  degrees 
of  smoothness  and  roughness,  from  coarse  sandpaper  to  a  polished  sur- 
face. Distinctions  of  different  qualities  are  determined  by  means  of  the 
fingers,  and  degrees  of  coarseness  and  fineness  are  recognized,  as  are  the 
softness  of  velvets  and  the  hardness  of  steel.  This  can  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  inclination  of  the  teacher,  by  his  introducing  coldness,  warmth, 
etc.  Outlines  of  form  are  given  the  child  as  playthings,  and  he  is  taught 
by  his  sense  of  touch  to  distinguish  between  the  square,  the  circle  and  the 
triangle,  as  well  as  between  the  regular  and  irregular  outlines  of  form. 
Insets  are  provided,  by  which  blocks  of  different  shapes  are  fitted  into 
places  to  which  they  belong.    This  will  gradually  lead  to  the  more  intri- 
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cate  forms  of  raised  maps,  raised  picture  puzzles,  etc.  The  child  is  taught 
to  distinguish,  by  holding  them  in  his  hand,  the  difference  in  weight,  so 
that  he  may  recognize  which  is  the  heavier  and  which  the  lighter. 

He  learns  by  special  appliances  how  to  lace  materials  together,  and 
very  soon  he  can  apply  this  practical  knowledge  to  the  lacing  of  his  own 
shoes.  Strips  of  cloth  with  buttons  sewed  along  the  edge  are  given  to 
him,  and  other  strips  with  button  holes,  and  he  soon  is  taught  not  only 
the  manipulation  of  slipping  the  button  into  the  hole,  but  the  faculty  of 
fixing  his  attention  is  developed  in  determining  where  the  strip  begins, 
so  that  it  is  buttoned  properly.  In  this  way  he  is  not  only  acquiring 
technical  skill,  but  he  is  learning  to  use  his  judgment  and  observation, 
which  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  in  every  other  act  of  his  life. 

The  training  that  comes  from  the  estimation  of  size,  of  form  and  of 
quality,  and  the  judgment  that  comes  from  the  application  of  like  forms 
to  each  other,  initiates  a  series  of  mental  activities  that  may  be  elabo- 
rated and  carried  on  indefinitely. 

As  he  learns  to  walk,  make  sure  that  he  has  an  unimpeded  way  before 
him.  In  the  second  or  third  year  little  experiments  may  be  undertaken. 
The  room  in  which  he  plays  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  unneces- 
sary furniture.  Possibly  part  of  the  room  might  be  temporarily  walled 
off  and  given  to  him  absolutely.  Here  he  may  have  his  blocks  with  which 
to  build,  or  his  molding  sand,  thereby  teaching  him  control  of  his  fingers 
and  coordination  of  his  muscles.  He  must  have  freedom  to  run  and  to 
play  and  to  exercise  without  the  fear  of  harm  coming  to  him.  Gradually 
as  he  learns  to  guide  himself,  he  may  have  introduced  into  his  playroom 
obstacles  to  overcome.  An  inverted  box  may  be  put  on  the  floor.  He  will 
learn  from  handling  it  what  its  shape  and  limitations  are.  He  will  be 
able  to  avoid  it  in  his  play,  or  to  scramble  on  it  and  down  from  it,  thereby 
increasing  his  strength  and  control  of  his  muscles  and  adding  to  his  self- 
confidence.  Then,  as  his  training  progresses,  he  may  be  taken  out  of  his 
limited  area  into  the  general  living  room,  which  again  should  have  as  few 
unnecessary  articles  of  furniture  in  it  as  possible.  His  training  will  have 
progressed  so  far  that  he  will  be  able  to  climb  on  chairs  and  sofa,  or  to 
push  a  stool  before  him.  In  the  beginning  confusion  must  be  avoided  by 
not  having  more  than  one  object  in  his  way  at  a  time.  Concentration  of 
mental  or  physical  effort  will  come  slowly.  Gradually  but  surely  his 
sphere  of  activities  will  increase.  In  the  safe  place  allotted  to  him  he 
will  learn  to  run  fearlessly  and  to  jump,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his 
guide,  who  will  not  show  him  how  to  do  things,  but  will  prevent  him  from 
harming  himself.  He  will  learn  the  danger  of  going  too  close  to  the 
glowing  fire  and  will  locate  the  stairway,  down  which  he  will  creep. 

He  is  approaching  the  most  important  period  of  his  whole  education. 
He  will  now  learn,  if  rightly  taught,  obedience  and  self-control.  Each 
day  will  open  before  him  a  new  world  of  wonders.  He  will  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  his  clothes.  He  will  be 
taught  how  to  sit  and  how  to  stand,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  prevent 
him  from  acquiring  any  of  those  mannerisms  of  the  body  or  of  the  fea- 
tures that  so  seriously  militate  against  the  success  of  the  blind.  Some  of 
the  most  common  of  these  are  rocking  the  body,  twisting  the  head  about, 
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sticking  the  fingers  into  the  eyes,  distorting  the  face,  swinging  the  arms, 
stooping  and  hanging  the  head  in  walking,  and  bending  over  in  sitting. 
As  soon  as  such  practices  are  observed  a  vigorous  attempt  should  be 
made  to  break  them  up,  for  if  they  once  become  habitual,  years  of  school- 
ing may  be  unable  to  overcome  them. 

If  the  eyeballs  are  unsightly  and  repulsive,  as  the  result  of  disease,  it 
would  be  well  at  this  period  to  consult  a  dependable  oculist,  with  a  view 
of  having  the  deformity  corrected.  It  is  a  less  formidable  operation  now 
than  it  will  be  later,  when  he  is  old  enough  to  dread  it.  If  he  has  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  through  his  nose,  especially  during  his  sleep,  he  should 
be  examined  for  adenoids.  These,  together  with  large  tonsils,  if  present, 
should  be  removed.  Blindness  is  a  sufficient  handicap  without  having 
possible  deafness  added. 

THE  BLIND  CHILD  AND  THE  OUTSIDE  WORLD. 

At  this  time  he  will  acquire  with  great  rapidity  his  knowledge  of  the 
outside  world.  If  a  normal  child  in  other  respects,  he  must  not  be  kept 
in  seclusion.  If  mentally  deficient  as  well  as  blind,  he  should  be  placed 
under  proper  custodial  care.  As  far  as  possible  he  should,  in  his  play 
and  in  his  work,  be  brought  into  contact  with  other  children  who  have  all 
of  the  normal  functions.  He  can  be  taught  to  be  independent  and  cour- 
ageous, and  at  the  same  time  cautious.  He  will  soon  acquire  that  mar- 
velous quality,  which  has  been  misnamed  the  sixth  sense,  of  touch  at  a 
distance.  He  will  feel  the  trees  as  he  nears  them.  His  ears  will  grow 
keen  in  the  recognition  of  approaching  sounds,  and  he  will  determine  from 
the  reverberation  whether  the  pathway  is  free  or  obstructed.  When  the 
kindergarten  is  open  to  him,  £he  songs  that  he  will  sing  as  the  children 
march  with  him  will  teach  him  rhythm  and  expression.  He  will  gradually 
make  his  fingers  the  servants  of  his  will,  thereby  developing  the  brain 
centers  which  control  them. 

At  this  early  age  he  will  have  begun  to  exercise  his  reasoning  powers 
and  unconsciously  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  effects  that  follow  causes. 
He  will  have  learned  that  fire  burns  children  as  well  as  the  coals,  and  that 
he  must  approach  the  blazing  grate  with  caution;  that  fragile  things  are 
easily  broken  and  must  be  handled  with  care;  that  the  water  pitcher,  if 
pulled  over,  will  give  him  an  unfortunate  wetting.  It  will  be  evident  to 
him,  although  he  will  not  understand  the  philosophy  involved,  that  the 
rules  of  right  living  may  not  be  transgressed  without  the  expectation  that 
punishment  will  follow.  He  will  then  have  taken  his  first  degree  in  the 
school  of  life. 

Soon  he  will  acquire  knowledge  of  a  more  technical  character.  He  will 
begin  to  learn  to  write  by  means  of  the  point  print  which  is  used  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  to  one  of  which  he  will  be  sent  at  this  time.  The 
letters  used  in  ordinary  print,  if  they  were  pressed  through  the  paper  so 
as  to  be  raised  above  its  surface,  would  be  so  small  and  the  parts  would 
be  so  close  together  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  by  the  touch  of 
the  most  sensitive  fingers.  It  was  learned  many  years  ago  by  a  young 
Frenchman,  himself  blind  and  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  that  when  fairly 
thick  paper  is  raised  into  a  little  mound  by  a  pointed  stylus  being  pressed 
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against  it,  into  a  slight  depression  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper,  that  the 
raised  point  which  is  so  formed  on  the  paper  is  readily  felt  by  the  sensi- 
tive finger  tip.  By  arranging  these  points  in  varying  positions  in  the 
space  of  a  cell  made  for  six  such  points,  combinations  can  be  made  to 
represent  all  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  well  as  the  signs  used  in 
arithmetic,  algebra  and  music.  This,  the  Braille  point  print,  as  it  is 
called,  is  the  basis  of  the  point-print  system,  which  is  used  throughout 
the  world  for  the  blind.  It  has  been  somewhat  modified  in  America.  In 
some  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  the  cell  is  placed  horizontally  instead  of 
vertically,  but  the  differences  are  not  material,  and  fundamentally  the 
method  is  the  same.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  a  single  system 
may  be  made  of  general  application. 

TANGIBLE  PRINT. 

By  means  of  the  point  print  in  some  of  its  modifications,  blind  children 
in  their  schools  follow  practically  the  same  course  of  instruction  as  that 
found  in  the  curriculum  of  schools  for  normal  children.  The  standard 
textbooks  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  geometry  are  used  also 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  The  courses  include  history,  Latin  and 
Greek,  as  well  as  modern  German  and  French.  The  methods  are  perhaps 
somewhat  more  practical  in  the  schools  for  the  blind,  in  that  greater  dis- 
cretion is  exercised  as  to  the  natural  qualities  of  the  individual  student. 
Those  having  mechanical  skill  and  aptitude  are  more  thoroughly  in- 
structed along  mechanical  lines,  where  more  especially  manual  training 
is  of  value.  Boys  and  girls  are  taught  the  use  of  the  saw,  the  plane  and 
the  square.  Incidentally  they  learn  accuracy  in  their  work.  They  are 
taught  from  practical  experience  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
"tolerably"  square  box  or  a  "fairly"  round  circle.  It  is  a  continuance  of 
the  training  already  begun,  that  exactitude  and  precision  are  the  basic 
elements  in  education  as  in  life. 

If  piano  tuning  is  to  be  the  special  field  chosen  for  their  life  work,  then 
they  should  be  tuners  of  the  first  rank.  They  must  do  their  work  so  well 
that  they  will  be  sought  for  by  the  most  exacting,  otherwise  their  blind- 
ness will  be  a  handicap  difficult  to  overcome.  Those-  of  average  ability  do, 
however,  succeed  in  this  work. 

If  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  musical  gifts,  not  alone  the  technic 
of  music  should  be  absolutely  acquired,  but  its  essential  principles  must 
be  fully  understood;  they  must  know  harmony  and  composition,  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  music,  and  the  structure  of  the  different  musical 
forms. 

If  they  are  to  be  business  men,  they  must  acquaint  themselves  fully 
with  the  methods  of  modern  business.  They  cannot  depend  on  a  pencil 
and  paper  to  make  notes  as  do  those  who  see;  therefore  they  must  learn 
to  think  quickly  and  accurately.    The  memory  must  be  cultivated. 

CONCRETE  METHODS. 

Special  appliances  and  methods  are  necessary  for  instruction.  Scales, 
weights  and  measures  are  used  to  enable  them  to  determine  the  bulk  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  or  a  quart  of  milk,  or  of  a  peck  of  potatoes,  or  the  length 
of  a  yard  of  cloth.    They  are  taught  the  quality  of  materials,  so  that 
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they  can  determine  by  the  sense  of  touch  whether  the  fabric  is  of  cotton 
or  of  wool  or  a  mixture  of  both.  They  are  taught  values,  and  incidentally 
they  are  taught  ethics  and  morals,  and,  as  often  happens,  the  incidentals 
are  the  more  important.  Thus  they  are  fitted  to  take  their  places  in  the 
business  world  or  in  the  home.  The  girls  are  taught  to  sew  and  to  weave, 
to  make  hats  and  to  knit.  They  are  taught  the  principles  of  home- 
making,  how  to  cook,  and  what  constitutes  wholesome  and  sanitary  liv- 
ing. More  essential  than  anything  else,  they  are  taught  the  principles 
of  order.  They  must  very  quickly  learn  that  unless  their  lives  are 
governed  by  perfect  system,  confusion  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  A 
place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place  becomes  the  dominant 
rule  of  their  lives.  As  they  cannot  by  a  glance  around  the  room  find 
where  misplaced  things  are,  it  becomes  imperative  that  every  object 
shall  be  kept  where  it  belongs  and  it  must  be  put  back  there  after  it 
has  been  used.  All  learn  to  use  the  typewriter.  For  this  wonderful  in- 
strument eyes  are  not  necessary,  and  it  makes  a  method  of  communica- 
tion between  the  blind  and  their  friends,  simple,  accurate  and  prac- 
ticable. 

For  teaching,  particularly  of  special  topics,  special  appliances  must 
be  used.  For  geography  raised  maps  are  employed,  and  a  more  vivid 
picture  must  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  blind  as  they  feel  the 
mountain  ranges  and  the  depressions  for  the  valleys  and  the  rivers, 
the  points  which  indicate  the  cities  and  the  divisions  which  mark  off  the 
states,  that  is  conveyed  to  those  who  see  by  the  printed  word  and  the 
differentiating  colors.  Special  movable  blocks  are  used  for  teaching 
arithmetic  and  adjustable  lines  and  circles  for  teaching  geometry.  Raised 
pictures  have  been  employed  for  the  study  of  modern  history.  The 
mounted  bird  and  the  geological  specimen  convey  almost  as  much  to  the 
educated  fingers  as  can  be  discovered  by  the  glance  of  the  eyes.  The 
blind  are  taught  to  distinguish  the  voices  of  the  birds  and  to  hear  the 
multitude  of  sounds  that  escape  those  of  us  who  see,  so  completely  does 
the  sense  of  sight  overwhelm  the  other  senses.  The  work  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  is  conducted  under  the  same  system,  with  the  same  reg- 
ularity, with  the  same  cheerfulness  and  brightness  that  is  found  in  any 
well-conducted  school  anywhere.  So  admirable  is  the  discipline  that 
the  school,  by  means  of  the  fire  drill,  can  be  emptied  in  two  minutes 
when  the  alarm  bell  is  rung. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  the  blind  is  to  teach  them  proper 
table  manners.  Unless  care  is  exercised,  the  blind  child  is  apt  to  fumble 
at  meals  with  his  hands  and  upset  his  drinking  glass  or  salt  cellar.  Under 
proper  training,  however,  he  very  soon  learns  where  each  object  is  placed 
before  him  and  what  special  things  are  on  his  plate.  It  is  best  that 
there  should  not  be  too  many  articles  of  food  given  him  at  the  same  time. 
He  can  then,  by  delicately  manipulating  the  fork,  find  where  is  the  meat 
and  where  the  potatoes.  He  will  very  delicately  locate  the  cup  contain- 
ing his  tea  or  the  glass  containing  his  water.  The  meat  having  been  cut 
for  him,  he  can,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  bread  in  one  hand  and  the  fork 
in  the  other,  feed  himself  as  delicately  as  do  those  who  see. 

The  habit  of  excessive  cleanliness  and  care  of  the  person  must  be 
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emphasized  early  in  life.  Not  being  able  to  see  that  his  hands  are  soiled, 
he  must  be  taught  to  wash  them  frequently.  The  finger  nails  should 
be  frequently  attended  to,  his  hair  should  be  kept  nicely  brushed,  and 
his  clothes  must  be  kept  free  from  dust  or  from  other  evidences  of  un- 
cleanliness.  The  personal  carriage  of  the  blind  is  even  of  greater  im- 
portance than  to  those  who  see.  An  erect  position  is  infinitely  more 
attractive  than  the  stooping  or  groping  motion  that  is  so  often  assumed 
by  the  untrained  blind.  Much  can  be  done  in  the  matter  of  personal 
bearing  by  the  training  received  in  the  gymnasium,  in  walking  or  in 
dancing. 

TRAINING  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  training  of  the  voice  is  of  vital  importance.  A  pleasant,  well- 
modulated  voice  with  a  cheerful  expression  has  a  winning  effect.  As  the 
blind  are  unable  to  see  the  faces  of  those  to  whom  they  speak,  there  is 
apt  to  develop  an  appearance  of  unresponsiveness,  and  instead  of  re- 
flecting back  a  pleasant  expression  which  one  meets  on  the  face  of  a 
friend  on  encountering  him,  the  blind  person,  not  seeing,  is  apt  to  show 
nothing  in  his  facial  expression.  He  could  very  early  learn  to  reflect 
his  own  pleasant  feelings  and  to  assume  that  he  is  greeted,  when  he 
speaks  to  a  friend,  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  return  this  frankly  in- 
stead of  a  half  smile  or  the  twitching  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  which 
so  often  mars  the  facial  expression  of  the  blind.  The  features  must  be 
controlled  as  each  of  the  muscles  are  controlled.  When  one  feels  pleased, 
he  looks  pleased,  he  must  learn  to  smile  and  to  speak  agreeably,  as  a 
matter  of  training  so  vital  are  the  results  to  all  of  us. 

Be  careful  what  is  said  before  the  blind  child.  Not  seeing,  he  listens 
with  all  his  ears.  Never  speak  pityingly  of  him.  Such  expressions  are 
discouraging  and  depressing.  Speak  rather  cheerfully.  Teach  him  to 
believe  in  himself  by  believing  in  him  yourself  and  by  having  confidence 
in  his  ability.  Reward  his  successes  and  speak  encouragingly  of  his 
failures.    He  needs  this  stimulus  even  more  than  do  those  who  see. 

The  possibilities  of  the  blind  and  the  varieties  of  work  which  they  do 
are  much  wider  than  ordinarily  realized.  There  are  blind  persons  who 
are  successful  in  business,  in  the  law,  in  medicine;  they  have  become 
successful  teachers,  musicians  and  writers.  Many  simple  mechanical 
lines  of  work  are  satisfactorily  taken  up  without  the  aid  of  sight.  It  is 
readily  evident,  however,  that  those  occupations  which  are  mental  rather 
than  physical  are  those  in  which  they  succeed  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
when  it  is  possible  these  should  be  the  lines  chosen  for  those  who  must 
make  their  way  in  the  world  without  sight. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind  is 
that  they  should  be  taught  early  to  distinguish  coins  from  the  sense  of 
touch.  This  is  not  difficult,  but  it  requires  a  little  special  application. 
The  size  of  a  penny,  a  dime  and  a  quarter  are  sufficiently  unlike  to  make 
it  possible  for  blind  persons  of  keen  intelligence  to  immediately  dis- 
tinguish them.  When  the  sense  of  touch  is  sufficiently  trained  it  is 
possible  for  blind  persons  to  differentiate  between  American  and  Canadian 
coins,  even  when  of  the  same  denomination.  A  blind  lad  in  one  of  the 
state  schools  has  his  ear  so  acutely  trained  that  when  coins  are  jingled 
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together  in  the  pocket  he  is  able  to  tell  with  almost  absolute  accuracy  the 
number  of  coins  and  their  value,  and  whether  they  are  silver,  copper  or 
nickel.  As  each  has  a  tone  peculiarly  its  own,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  ear  should  be  keen  and  close  attention  given  in  order  that  this  may 
be  done. 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE, 

As  the  growing  boy  begins  to  approach  manhood  he  will  have  been 
taught  the  essentials  of  personal  hygiene,  when  and  how  to  bathe  himself, 
how  to  polish  his  own  shoes,  and  as  his  beard  begins  to  grow  he  must 
be  taught  to  shave  himself.  This  will  not  only  add  to  his  mechanical 
skill,  but  will  be  another  lesson  in  the  series  of  principles  which  are  being 
inculcated — to  always  do  for  himself  everything  that  is  possible  for  him 
to  do.  He  will  learn  the  mechanism  of  the  safety  razor,  and  if  his  fingers 
have  been  delicately  trained  on  the  piano  or  typewriter,  he  will  be  able  to 
tell  from  the  sense  of  touch  whether  he  is  shaving  himself  properly,  or  to 
do  so  without  doing  himself  an  injury.  He  will  be  learning  to  distinguish 
the  qualities  of  razors  and  how  to  use  his  razor  strop;  indeed,  all  of  these 
special  lessons  that  are  necessary  in  order  that  he  may  properly  care  for 
his  own  toilet,  he  will  acquire  during  the  early  years  of  his  life. 

Special  teachers  for  blind  children  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  they  are  rarely  necessary.  It  is  not  usually  desirable  that  the  child 
should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  governess  or  a  tutor,  so  essential  to 
the  development  of  the  child  is  the  contact  with  other  children.  In  some 
of  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Chicago  and  New  York,  provision  is  made  in 
the  public  schools  for  blind  children  and  those  having  such  defective 
sight  that  they  are  unable  to  follow  the  usual  school  curriculum.  In  al- 
most every  state  there  is  now  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  where  special 
provision  is  not  made  in  the  public  schools,  or  even  sometimes  when  there 
are  special  classes,  it  is  better  that  a  child  be  sent  to  a  school  for  the 
blind  at  kindergarten  age.  In  several  of  the  states  commissions  for  the 
blind  have  been  established,  and  in  others  workshops  and  homes. 

The  schools  are  maintained  on  very  much  the  same  lines  as  the  ordinary 
public  schools.  Tuition  and  maintenance  are  free.  The  purpose  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  is  to  furnish  an  education  and  training  in  some 
useful  trade  to  all  children  who  on  account  of  .defective  vision  are  unable 
to  secure  an  education  in  public  schools.  In  most  of  the  states  the  laws 
governing  the  admission  of  pupils  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  prac- 
tically the  same,  in  which  children  not  under  five  years  or  over  twenty-one, 
whose  parents  reside  in  the  state,  and  who  are  not  incapacitated  by  physi- 
cal, mental  or  moral  infirmities,  are  eligible.  This  includes  many  who 
have  some  sight,  but  whose  vision  is  so  defective  that  they  cannot  be 
educated  in  the  common  school.  In  exceptional  cases  those  over  school 
age,  for  whom  industrial  work  might  be  an  advantage,  are  admitted  by 
special  action  of  the  board  of  managers  when  it  is  thought  desirable  and 
where  there  is  room  in  the  school. 

In  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  of  blindness  in  children  the  loss  of 
sight  is  but  one  of  the  manifestations  of  a  general  defective  development. 
It  may  be  associated  with  any  of  the  grades  of  feeble-mindedness,  even  to 
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idiocy.  In  such  cases  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  adjust  the  child  to  the 
conditions  of  ordinary  school  life,  but  it  should  be  definitely  classified  with 
those  of  its  own  mental  grade  and  cared  for  in  accordance  with  the  meth- 
ods adopted  for  the  feeble-minded. 

The  earlier  a  child  goes  to  school  the  better  are  his  chances  of  be- 
coming a  useful,  self-supporting  and  happy  citizen.  The  mistake  is  often 
made  of  keeping  him  at  home  through  mistaken  sympathy,  when  he  should 
be  under  definite  and  systematic  training.  The  teachers  and  instructors 
in  the  schools  are  large-hearted,  sympathetic  men  and  women,  and  the 
schools  are  made  as  homelike  as  possible.  A  physician  is  in  frequent 
attendance  at  the  school  and  is  always  available  when  needed.  Hospital 
facilities,  with  good  nursing,  are  provided  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  the 
parents  are  always  welcome  at  the  school  and  are  invited  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  work  that  is  accomplished  there. 

Books  for  the  blind  are  published  in  a  number  of  forms  of  point  print, 
by  the  Publishing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  many  of 
the  public  libraries  have  established  a  lending  department,  through  which 
books  in  tangible  print  for  the  blind  may  be  obtained.  Through  special 
provision  made  by  the  federal  government,  these  special  books,  which  are 
large  and  bulky,  are  transmitted  through  the  mails  free  of  expense.  A  tag- 
is  attached  to  the  book,  and  to  return  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  it 
in  the  nearest  mail  box. 

A  form  of  type  that  is  very  commonly  used  among  older  blind  people, 
but  is  infrequently  used  with  children,  is  what  is  termed  the  Moon  type, 
so  called  after  Dr.  William  Moon,  by  whom  it  was  devised,  and  through 
whom,  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Moon,  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively circulated  throughout  the  world.  It  consists  of  letters  formed 
very  much  like  the  large  Roman  letter  and  raised  by  being  stamped 
through  the  paper  so  that  they  may  be  felt  by  the  fingers.  Books  printed 
in  this  type  are  so  bulky  that  their  usefulness  is  confined  to  those  whose 
fingers  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  finer  points  of  Braille  or  some  of  its 
modifications,  which  is  now  used  in  all  of  the  schools. 

In  printing  books,  zinc  stereotyping  plates  are  used,  so  that  a  large 
number  of  sets  may  be  produced  from  a  single  plate.  Through  this 
method  not  only  are  all  of  the  ordinary  school  books  prepared  for  blind 
children,  but  as  well  almost  all  of  the  classical  literature,  and  much  that 
is  modern  in  history,  science  and  fiction. 

One  of  the  most  important  philanthropies  inaugurated  in  the  interest 
of  the  blind  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Zeigler  Magazine,  which 
is  printed  in  the  raised  point,  and  which  is  sent  to  all  blind  readers  who 
care  to  have  it  practically  free.  It  is  modeled  after  the  current  maga- 
zines, being  especially  devoted  to  those  interests  relating  to  the  blind  and 
their  progress.  It  is  published  at  205  West  Fifty-fourth  street,  New  York 
city,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Walter  C.  Holmes,  who  is  always  pleased 
to  have  the  addresses  of  those  who  would  be  interested  in  receiving  the 
magazine.  The  most  useful  American  publication  for  the  blind  in  black 
print  is  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  is  published  at  962  Franklin  ave- 
nue, Columbus.    It  summarizes  all  of  the  work  done  for  the  blind  in  this 
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country  as  well  as  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  brings  the  friends 
of  the  blind  in  touch  with  each  other,  discusses  problems  for  their  edu- 
cation and  advancement,  methods  of  developing  industries,  and  measures 
by  which  blind  workers  may  be  introduced  to  those  willing  to  employ  blind 
labor.  One  of  its  special  features  has  been  the  education  of  the  seeing 
as  to  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  blind.  Of  almost  as  great  import- 
ance is  it  that  the  seeing  should  learn  to  believe  in  and  have  confidence 
in  the  blind  as  it  is  that  the  blind  should  believe  in  themselves.  When 
this  mutual  confidence  shall  have  been  established  the  possibilities  of 
future  development  for  this  class  of  our  citizens  will  have  been  greatly 
enlarged. 

For  those  who  have  had  a  little  sight  and  who  have  been  taught  to 
use  the  hand  in  writing,  a  special  slate  is  employed.  This  consists  of  a 
metal  body  across  which  are  a  number  of  raised  ridges  which  keep  the 
pencil  within  certain  limits.  This  enables  the  writer  to  make  a  clear, 
square  letter  which  is  easily  read  and  which  the  blind,  after  proper 
training  of  the  hand,  readily  learn  to  make.  All  materials  used  in  the 
teaching  of  the  blind  can  be  purchased  from  the  Publishing  House  for 
the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

As  blind  children  are  necessarily  much  more  limited  in  the  range  of 
their  occupations  than  those  who  can  see,  it  is  essential  that  they  have 
greater  variety  in  their  games  and  in  their  work,  otherwise  they  grow 
weary  and  cease  to  be  attentive. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  teaching  the  blind  that  the  more 
nearly  they  can  be  trained  as  seeing  children  are,  and  the  fewer  dis- 
tinctive methods  employed,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  them  to  adjust  them- 
selves later  in  life  to  conditions  that  obtain  among  the  seeing.  At  as 
early  a  period  as  possible  in  the  child's  life  he  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  play  with  other  children  of  his  own  age.  With  a  little 
supervision  he  can  be  taught  to  enter  into  all  of  their  games  and  to  do 
a  great  many  things  that  are  done  by  seeing  children.  It  is  as  true  of 
the  blind  as  it  is  of  those  who  see,  that  most  important  elements  in  their 
education  come  not  from  the  teachers  but  from  their  associates.  The 
effect  of  having  a  blind  child  among  a  group  of  seeing  children  is  mutually 
helpful.  If  the  children  are  properly  taught  they  will  soon  learn  to 
supplement  the  lack  of  sight  in  their  companion  by  giving  him  a  little 
help  when  necessary.  They  will  learn  to  tell  him  of  things  that  are 
about  him,  and  describe  the  things  as  they  see  them,  and  in  consequence 
they  will  learn  how  to  observe  and  to  express  their  thoughts,  while  he 
will  quickly  begin  to  form  mental  images,  as  far  as  he  can  form  them, 
of  his  surroundings.  It  has  semed  necessary  up  to  the  present  time  that 
special  schools  should  be  provided  for  the  blind,  but  thoughtful  students 
of  pedagogy  are  beginning  to  believe  that  to  have  the  blind  in  classes  of 
seeing  children  is  not  infrequently  of  mutual  advantage.  During  the 
period  in  which  a  school  for  the  blind  was  undergoing  repairs,  a  bright 
and  ambitious  pupil  was  taken  temporarily  into  the  class  of  a  high 
school  in  a  nearby  city.  When,  after  some  months,  he  returned  to  his 
own  school,  the  superintendent,  in  speaking  of  this  boy's  work,  said  that 
his  presence  in  the  school  had  been  of  greatest  help  to  the  other  lads  with 
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whom  he  had  worked  in  class.  His  success  in  overcoming  difficulties  was 
a  stimulus  to  their  pride  and  an  incentive  to  their  ambition.  His  pres- 
ence in  class  was  a  constant  reminder  to  them  of  their  superior  physical 
advantages  and  they  were  ashamed  to  have  him  outstrip  them  as  he  did 
in  their  intellectual  work.  The  lad  was  of  a  gentle,  kindly  disposition, 
and  his  fellow  students  emulated  each  other  in  showing  little  kindnesses 
to  him,  and  he  introduced  thereby  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  a 
quality  of  self-sacrifice,  of  courtesy  and  of  chivalry,  the  effect  of  which 
was  long  continued.  The  added  importance  of  having  blind  children  edu- 
cated with  those  who  see  is  that  they  may  realize  more  keenly  the  real 
difficulties  of  life  which  are  to  be  met  and  which  are  to  be  overcome. 
They  will  not  always  find  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  adjust  themselves  to  the  harder  conditions  when  they  arise. 

Even  for  the  younger  children,  special  appliances  for  the  ordinary 
conveniences  of  life  are  rarely  necessary.  They  must  eat  at  the  common 
table,  they  must  use  the  knives,  forks,  spoons  and  plates  that  other 
people  use,  and  in  the  way  that  other  people  use  them. 

WRITING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  congenitally  blind  are  rarely  taught  to  write.  It  is  a  task  requir- 
ing so  much  effort  and  is  carried  on  with  so  much  difficulty  that  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  seems  to  be  that  "the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle." 
Even  a  person  with  the  high  mental  endowments  of  Helen  Keller  does  not 
use  her  pen  in  writing,  but  prints  her  name  in  a  scrawling  fashion  such 
as  a  seeing  child  of  ten  years  might  do.  Moreover,  writing  for  the  blind 
is  rarely  necessary,  because  of  the  availability  of  the  typewriter  with  its 
greater  clearness  and  increased  accuracy.  The  typewriter  is  now  in  use 
in  all  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  is  taught  to  all  children  who  have 
sufficient  intelligence  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  From  a  legal  stand- 
point, moreover,  the  possibility  of  merely  signing  one's  name  has  no  ad- 
vantage for  the  blind  man  or  woman,  because  not  seeing  the  name  after 
it  is  written,  it  must  be,  in  any  event  attested  by  a  witness,  and  his  simple 
mark  serves  the  purpose  equally  well.  An  ingenious  French  contrivance 
for  correspondence  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing  has  been  devised,  but 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  this  country.  It  consists  of  double-ended 
type  which  can  be  easily  set  in  a  frame.  On  one  side  of  the  type  is  the 
point  print  letter,  readily  recognized  by  the  finger  tip,  and  on  the  other 
end  the  black  Latin  letter,  so  that  when  the  type  is  properly  set  on  the 
one  side  by  the  blind  writer  the  other  presents  the  form  of  the  ordinary 
Latin  script,  which  can  be  ink  rolled  and  then  the  impression  taken  from 
it,  thus  enabling  the  blind  student  to  communicate  with  his  friends  who 
see.  The  seeing  person,  on  the  other  hand,  can  set  up  the  type  with  the 
black-letter  surface  upermost,  the  frame  being  then  removed  and  the 
paper  put  in  position  and  pressed  on  the  point  print  side.  A  raised  im- 
pression is  thereby  produced  which  can  be  readily  deciphered  by  the 
touch  of  the  blind. 

For  those  children  who  at  some  period  of  their  lives  have  had  sight  it 
is  a  rather  different  matter.  Having  at  one  time  had  fluency  in  the  use  of 
the  pen,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult,  with  a  little  care,  to  continue  to  write 
without  looking  on  the  paper.    A  very  simple  arrangement  can  be  made 
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for  this  purpose  consisting  of  a  wooden  slate  having  strips  on  each  side, 
holding  the  paper  in  position,  and  a  cross  wire  which  can  be  slipped 
down  at  regular  intervals,  to  be  used  as  a  guide.  At  the  end  of  this  wire 
is  a  small  knot  which  will  indicate  to  the  finger,  as  the  bell  on  the  type- 
writer indicates  to  the  typist,  when  the  end  of  a  line  is  being  reached.  A 
stylographic  pen  should,  of  course,  be  used,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  blind  writer  to  know  when  the  ink  had  become  exhausted.  By  using 
such  a  guide,  and  with  little  care,  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  expert  pen- 
man to  write  clearly  and  distinctly  without  seeing  the  paper. 


Common  Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children. 

OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM — "BABIES'  SORE  EYES." 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  unnecessary  blindness  is  the  result  of 
an  eye  disease  which  afflicts  the  baby  before  it  is  a  month  old  and  which 
nearly  always  could  have  been  prevented  by  proper  care  and  treatment  at 
the  time  the  baby  was  born.  This  dreadful  disease  is  commonly  called 
"babies'  sore  eyes,"  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  "cold  in  the  eyes." 
Physicians  call  it  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

It  begins  as  a  redness  of  the  eyes,  usually  within  the  first  week  after 
the  baby  is  born,  but  it  may  come  later.  Besides  the  redness,  the  lids  be- 
come swollen  and  matter  or  pus  is  discharged  from  between  the  lids.  If 
it  is  at  first  neglected  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  or  even  impossible  to 
cure,  and  unless  a  doctor  sees  the  case  soon  after  the  first  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease show  themselves,  and  if  proper  treatment  is  not  at  once  commenced, 
the  eyes  may  be  damaged  so  that,  even  if  they  do  not  become  entirely 
blind,  sight  may  be  lost  to  a  very  great  extent.  Enough  damage  may  be 
done  in  one  day  to  make  it  impossible,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  to  pre- 
vent total  blindness. 

This  eye  disease  can  nearly  always  be  prevented.  Many  years  ago  a 
great  doctor  in  Germany,  who  took  care  of  hundreds  of  babies  every  year, 
made  a  wonderful  discovery.  He  found  that  if  the  doctor,  nurse  or  mid- 
wife who  takes  care  of  the  baby  when  it  is  born  would  put  a  few  drops  of 
a  simple  medicine  in  the  baby's  eyes  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  this  would  pre- 
vent the  disease  in  almost  all  cases.  Ever  since  this  doctor  in  Germany 
made  this  discovery,  doctors  everywhere  have  been  using  this  medicine 
and  have  proved  that  it  will  prevent  even  the  worst  form  of  "babies' 
sore  eyes." 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  is  not  always  used  is  because  it  some- 
times happens  that  when  a  doctor  uses  the  medicine  in  a  baby's  eyes  at 
birth  it  makes  the  baby's  eyes  a  little  sore  and  red  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
the  mother  and  friends  think  that  instead  of  preventing  sore  eyes,  it  has 
caused  them.  However,  this  form  of  sore  eyes  is  never  serious  and  re- 
quires only  simple  treatment,  although  the  physician  should  be  called.  In 
such  cases  the  mother  often  makes  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  treat- 
ment was  harmful  and  tells  her  friends  about  it,  so  that  when  their  babies 
come  they  will  not  permit  the  doctor  to  use  the  medicine  in  their  baby's 
eyes.    They  should  not  forget  that  while  this  treatment  often  causes 
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simple  sore  eyes,  which  last  only  a  few  days,  it  jrrevents  the  dangerous 
sore  eyes  which  cause  blindness. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  not  always  used  is  that  for  a  time  people  sup- 
posed that  if  a  baby  had  sore  eyes  it  was  because  the  baby's  parents  had 
not  lived  clean  lives,  and  had  given  the  baby  a  very  serious  disease  which 
might  make  the  baby  blind.  Therefore,  if  a  doctor,  nurse  or  midwife 
offered  to  use  the  medicine  to  prevent  sore  eyes,  parents  at  once  felt  that 
they  were  accused  of  having  a  shameful  disease.  To-day  we  know  that 
this  is  not  always  true,  for  there  are  many  cases  of  "babies'  sore  eyes" 
which  may  be  serious  enough  to  make  the  baby  blind,  but  for  which  the 
parents  are  no  way  to  blame.  Unfortunately,  in  some  of  the  worst  cases 
the  disease  is  directly  due  to  disease  of  the  parents.  In  such  cases  the 
preventive  treatment  is  absolutely  necessary.  When  parents  know  they 
have  this  disease  they  should  be  all  the  more  careful  of  the  baby's  eyes. 

Mothers  who  are  anxious  that  their  babies  shall  be  perfect  should  not 
only  permit  the  use  of  the  medicine  to  prevent  the  worst  form  of  sore  eyes, 
but  should  insist  upon  its  use. 

CONJUNCTIVITIS. 

Conjunctivitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mmebrane  which  covers  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  lids  and  comes  forward  over  the  eyeball  to  the  cornea 
or  glassy  part  of  the  eye. 

Any  inflammation  of  this  membrane  causes  redness  of  the  eyes,  itching, 
a  feeling  as  of  sand  in  the  eye,  and  sometimes  sensitiveness  to  light.  In 
some  cases  the  eyes  water  and  the  discharge  causes  the  lids  to  gum  to- 
gether, especially  in  the  morning.  Practically  all  forms  of  conjunctivitis 
are  contagious,  hence  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  spread  of  the 
disease  by  avoiding  the  use  of  common  or  roller  towels,  common  wash- 
basins, etc.  As  no  one  but  a  trained  physician  can  tell  whether  or  not 
a  given  case  may  result  seriously,  this  disease  should  not  be  treated  with 
home  remedies  except  under  advice  of  a  physician. 

TRACHOMA. 

Trachoma,  or  true  granulated  eyelids,  is  a  disease  which  usually 
makes  its  presence  known  by  redness,  itching  and  watering  of  the  eyelids. 

It  is  very  "catching."  The  watery  discharge  from  the  eyes  which 
have  trachoma  is  easily  transferred  by  towels,  wash  cloths,  sponges  or 
bedclothing,  and  from  door  knobs,  street-car  straps,  etc.,  and  so  may 
find  its  way  to  the  eyes  of  other  people. 

Trachoma  frequently  appears  in  schools,  factories  and  crowded  living 
rooms.  It  commonly  spreads  from  the  eyes  of  one  to  other  members  of 
the  family  and  among  people  who  associate  closely  and  handle  the  same 
utensils,  books  or  clothing. 

It  is  dangerous  to  the  eyesight;  if  neglected  it  may  cause  painful  and 
total  blindness.  If  foreigners  have  this  disease  they  are  barred  from 
entering  the  country.  Often  physicians  are  required  to  report  it  to  the 
board  of  health  as  a  dangerous  communicable  disease.  People  having  it 
are  not  allowed  in  schools  or  factories.  They  should  be  isolated  and  not 
allowed  to  use  wash  basins,  towels,  bedclothing  or  garments  which  are 
accessible  to  others. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  tell  when  eyes  have  trachoma,  especially  in  its  first 
stages.  You  may  have  it  and  not  know  it,  or  the  person  sitting  next  you 
at  your  work  may  have  it  and  neither  he  nor  you  know  it.  The  only 
safety  from  it  is  to  keep  the  eyes  clean — never  touch  the  eyes  with  dirty 
hands  or  use  a  towel  or  cloth  used  by  any  one  else.  Have  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  especially  at  night.  If  there  is  the  slightest  indication  of  any  of 
the  symptoms  of  trachoma  or  of  conjunctivitis,  consult  an  oculist  at  once. 
Home  treatment  for  trachoma,  begun  promptly  and  continued  faithfully, 
will  cure  it,  for  it  can  be  cured  if  taken  in  time. 

EYE  INJURIES. 

A  large  proportion  of  defective  vision  and  blindness  is  due  to  accidents 
and  neglect  of  prompt  and  proper  treatment  of  the  same. 

Accidents  occur  most  frequently  to  children  as  a  result  of  the  care- 
less use  of  sharp-pointed  scissors,  forks,  toy  pistols,  air  rifles,  bow  and 
arrows,  etc.  The  simplest  means  of  preventing  such  accidents  is  in 
substituting  less  harmful  utensils  and  playthings  for  children.  Until 
recently  Fourth-of-July  fireworks  added  largely  to  the  number  of  need- 
lessly blinded  children.  Fortunately,  we  are  devising  a  saner  form  of 
patriotism,  and  accidents  to  the  eyes  from  this  source  are  rapidly  de- 
creasing. 

First-aid  Treatment.  An  eye  badly  injured  may  look  natural.  Delay 
in  seeking  expert  aid  may  result  in  the  loss  of  sight.  If  the  accident 
seems  serious,  gently  bandage,  with  a  clean  handkerchief,  both  eyes,  in 
order  that  the  injured  eye  may  be  kept  quiet,  and  keep  the  patient  at  rest 
until  the  physician  arrives. 

To  Prevent  Blindness  Ensuing.  An  injured  eye,  even  if  it  ceases  to  be 
painful  after  a  day  or  so,  should  be  considered  a  sufficiently  serious  mat- 
ter to  receive  the  attention  of  an  oculist  at  once.  If  it  is  thought  to  be 
of  no  importance  because  of  not  being  painful,  and  nature  is  left  to  take 
its  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  injured  eye  will  affect  the  good  one. 
Sometimes,  before  there  is  any  warning  by  pain  or  poor  vision  in  the 
good  eye,  the  time  will  have  passed  when  treatment  of  the  injured  might 
have  saved  sight  in  the  good  eye. 

Children  at  play  frequently  get  sand,  small  insects  or  cinders  in  the 
eye.  This  need  not  be  serious  if  proper  measures  for  removing  the 
foreign  body  are  observed.  Do  not  allow  the  child  to  rub  the  eye;  this 
only  increases  the  pain  and  tends  to  imbed  the  foreign  body  more  firmly; 
instead;  hold  the  eyelid,  by  grasping  the  eyelashes,  away  from  the  eye, 
as  this  often  will  allow  the  tears  to  wash  the  foreign  body  away.  If 
this  is  unsuccessful,  carefully  turn  the  eyelid  over  and  wipe  away  the  for- 
eign body  with  the  corner  of  a  clean,  soft  cloth.  If  it  is  not  easily  re- 
moved, consult  a  physician  or  oculist,  as  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for 
untrained  persons  to  seriously  injure  the  eye  in  attempting  to  remove 
an  irritating  foreign  body. 

PHLYCTENULAR  KERATITIS  ULCERS  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  most  marked  symptom  is  the  extreme  sensitiveness  to  light,  and 
children  affected  will  resort  to  almost  any  means  to  protect  the  eyes  from 
the  light,  as,  for  example,  burying  the  face  in  a  pillow. 

The  disease  occurs  most  commonly  in  childhood  and  is  usually  directly 
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due  to  uncleanliness,  lack  of  sufficient  ventilation  in  sleeping  quarters, 
and  improper  feeding.  By  improper  feeding  is  meant  not  only  not 
enough,  but  also  wrong  feeding,  possibly  too  frequently. 

Tea,  coffee,  poor  or  too  much  candy,  cakes,  pastry  and  certain  fruits, 
such  as  bananas,  should  not  be  given  too  freely  to  children. 

Correction  of  the  mode  of  life,  through  cleanliness  and  plenty  of  good 
air,  better  and  regular  feeding  with  wholesome,  nutritious  food,  includ- 
ing plenty  of  good  milk,  usually  result  in  recovery. 

If  neglected  the  child  often  develops  ulcers  on  the  eyes,  and  these 
result  in  cloudy  scar®  which  almost  always  seriously  impair  vision. 

BLINDNESS  RESULTING  FROM    MEASLES  AND   SCARLET  FEVER. 

Measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  two  of  the  diseases  of  childhood  which 
often  cause  defective  vision  or  blindness. 

Few  parents  realize  that  during  the  progress  of  these  diseases  the 
eyes  of  the  patient  may  develop  serious  ulcers  or  a  purulent  condition, 
which,  unless  skillfully  treated,  may  leave  a  white  film  over  the  "sight" 
of  the  eye  and  cause  blindness.  Even  skillful  treatment  is  not  always 
able  to  prevent  this  result.  The  eyes  should  be  cleansed  daily  with  a 
warm  solution  of  boracic  acid,  and  the  patient's  room  should  be  darkened. 

Oculists  who  see  the  clouded  eyes  resulting  from  measles  and  scarlet 
fever,  but  usually  at  too  late  a  time  to  prevent  their  becoming  blind 
eyes,  feel  that  the  necessity  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  during  measles  and 
scarlet  fever  is  so  important  that  they  have  requested  health  officers, 
during  epidemics  of  these  diseases,  to  distribute  circulars  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  danger  to  the  eyes  and  giving  instruction  for  the  care  of  the 
eyes,  which  may  prevent  this  dangerous  condition. 

It  is  equally  important  that  care  should  be  given  the  condition  of  the 
eyes  while  the  child  is  recovering  from  these  diseases,  as  the  eyes  are 
still  weak,  and  much  permanent  injury  may  be  done  them  if  they  are 
exposed  to  too  strong  light  or  if  the  child  is  allowed  to  use  them  for 
reading  or  for  the  usual  pastimes  of  cutting  and  coloring  pictures. 

A  great  deal  of  rest  to  the  eyes  at  this  time  will  prove  an  investment 
in  good  eyesight  for  later  years. 

INTERSTITIAL  KERATITIS. 

Interstitial  keratitis  is  one  of  the  inflammations  of  the  cornea,  or 
"window  of  the  eye,"  which  causes  its  surface  ordinarily  glassy,  to  look 
dull  and  without  luster.  Its  appearance  often  may  be  compared  to 
"ground  glass."  « 

It  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  youth,  occurring  usually  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  twenty,  and  is  usually  caused  by  inherited  syphilis.  A  few 
cases  are  also  caused  by  acquired  syphilis  and  by  tuberculosis  and  other 
causes. 

As  it  has  been  found  that  90  percent  of  cases  show  inherited  syphilis,  it 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  securing  prompt  treatment  for  the  eye  con- 
dition by  an  oculist,  and  also  points  to  the  necessity  for  consulting  a 
general  physician  for  general  constitutional  treatment.  It  is  often  pos- 
sible to  arrest  and  cure  inherited  syphilis  if  taken  in  time. 

It  has,  unfortunately,  long  been  customary  to  ignore  syphilis  in  all 
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discussions  of  disease  among  the  laity,  with  the  result  that  many  eyes 
have  been  unnecessarily  blinded  because  of  ignorance. 

It  is  also  unfortunately  true  that  the  general  public  almost  invariably 
imputes  guilt  to  every  victim  of  the  disease,  quite  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  much  of  it  is  inherited  and  much  also  contracted  innocently,  as  by 
the  use  of  a  common  drinking  cup  and  other  common  household  utensils. 
Babies  have  contracted  it  from  the  kisses  of  an  older  person  who  is 
suffering  from  it. 

When  the  public  is  ready  to  work  with  the  physician  in  a  calm  and  in- 
telligent campaign  against  this  often  innocently  acquired  disease — 
syphilis  in  all  its  forms — we  may  hope  to  reduce,  among  the  other  se- 
quences of  the  disease,  the  tragedy  of  blindness. 

CROSS-EYES. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  conditions  that  may  occur  in  the  eyes  of  a 
young  child  is  squint,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  "cross-eyes."  It 
occurs  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  years  and  comes  on  grad- 
ually at  first. 

As  an  eye  which  has  turned  in  or  out  from  the  position  natural  to  it 
cannot  look  directly  at  the  object  at  which  the  other  eye  is  looking,  the 
child  quite  unconsciously  stops  using  the  eye  that  is  turned,  and  this 
disuse  of  the  eye  in  time  leads  to  changes  which  make  the  sight  of  that 
eye  defective. 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  belief  that  children  will  outgrow  cross-eyes. 
This  is  not  true.  The  tendency  is  for  the  condition  to  grow  worse,  and 
what  is  worse  still,  the  eye  that  turns  either  in  or  out  will  sooner  or 
later  become  useless  simply  from  disuse,  just  as  an  arm  that  is  kept  in 
a  sling  for  a  very  long  time  will  waste  away  and  become  practically 
useless. 

Children  with  cross-eyes  should  have  attention  as  early  as  possible, 
because  properly  fitted  glasses  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  restore  the 
eyes  to  their  normal  condition. 

PROGRESSIVE  NEARSIGHTEDNESS. 

Eyes  are  apt  to  become  nearsighted  in  the  early  years  at  school,  and 
excessive  reading  will  cause  this  nearsightedness  to  increase  rapidly 
up  to  perhaps  the  student's  eighteenth  year.  He  is  then,  because  of  his 
poor  sight,  barred  from  those  occupations  in  which  it  is  not  permissible 
to  wear  glasses,  and  his  weakened  eyes  are  predisposed  to  various  dis- 
eases injurious  to  vision. 

When  nearsightedness  is  discovered  early  and  eyeglasses  are  given 
that  make  distant  vision  normal  and  needless  near  work  is  forbidden,  the 
nearsightedness  may  be  held  in  check  and  any  considerable  increase  pre- 
vented. But  the  existence  of  nearsightedness  is  not  often  discovered 
early,  for  the  child  does  not  know  that  his  distant  vision  is  failing,  nor 
do  his  parents  find  it  out,  and  his  teacher  is  usually  the  first  to  notice 
the  defect. 

Recently  it  has  become  customary  in  the  public  schools  to  test  the 
vision  of  all  pupils  periodically.  By  this  means  nearsightedness  is  dis- 
covered while  it  is  still  of  low  degree,  and  measures  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent its  progression.    In  many  private  schools  the  necessity  of  periodic 
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tests  of  vision  by  teachers  has  not  yet  been  learned,  and  oculists  see 
many  neglected  pupils  of  these  schools  who  have  become  needlessly  near- 
sighted before  their  condition  has  been  discovered  accidentally.  Tests 
of  vision  should  be  made  every  year. 

EYE-STRAIN  FROM  ILLUMINATION. 

You  can  get  good  illumination  from  oil,  gas  or  electricity,  without 
causing  any  eye-strain,  but  by  misuse  you  are  likely  to  get  lighting  that 
is  bad,  costly  and  dangerous  to  the  eyesight. 

Be  sure  to  observe  the  following  points: 

1.  Don't  judge  illumination  by  the  brightness  of  the  lamps.  A  well- 
shaded  lamp  may  look  dim,  because  it  is  well  shaded,  but  yet  be  giving 
first-class  light  for  working  purposes.  Judge  the  light  by  the  way  it 
helps  you  to  see  what  you  are  looking  at. 

2.  Don't  work  in  a  flickering  light. 

3.  Don't  expose  the  eyes  to  an  unshaded  light. 

4.  Don't  face  the  light.  When  reading  or  writing  it  is  best  to  have 
the  light  come  from  the  left  and  from  above  the  shoulder,  so  that  no 
shadow  will  be  cast  on  the  page  which  you  are  reading. 

5.  Don't  let  lamps  and  globes  get  dirty. 

6.  Use  light  wallpaper  or  tinting.  Dark  walls  absorb  light  strongly, 
instead  of  reflecting  it.  A  very  dark  wallpaper  or  dark  wood  finish  may 
require  three  or  four  times  as  much  light  as  a  really  light  finish.  Reds, 
greens  and  browns  reflect  only  ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  the  light  which 
falls  on  them.  White,  cream  color  and  light  yellowish  tints  reflect  over 
one-half  the  light. 

Give  your  eyes  every  advantage  when  using  them  in  artificial  light. 


Wood  Alcohol  Causes  Blindness. 

Wood  alcohol  is  a  poison.  A  teaspoonful  may  cause  total  blindness; 
a  larger  quantity  often  causes  death. 

"Twelve  persons  were  blinded  and  three  were  killed  by  wood  alcohol 
in  1912  in  New  York  City  alone. 

"Only  within  recent  years  has  wood  alcohol  become  so  dangerous  to 
life  and  sight.  Formerly  it  was  a  dark,  bad-smelling,  bad-tasting  fluid, 
which  no  one  was  tempted  to  drink.  A  process  is  now  known  by  means 
of  which  this  color,  taste  and  odor  are  removed. 

"Wood  alcohol,  when  purified  in  this  way,  looks,  tastes  and  smells  like 
'good'  (grain)  alcohol,  and  may  easily  be  substituted  for  it  in  white 
whisky,  cordials,  brandy,  patent  medicines,  and  extracts  used  in  cooking. 

"Wood  alcohol  fumes  are  dangerous.  As  much  blindness  and  death 
have  been  caused  by  breathing  the  fumes  as  by  swallowing  the  liquid. 

"These  fumes  come  from  wood  alcohol  used  in  various  trades — for  ex- 
ample, in  varnishing  furniture,  lead  pencils  and  the  inside  of  vats;  in 
dyes  for  coloring  feathers  and  artificial  flowers;  in  shellac  for  stiffening 
hats;  in  the  manufacture  of  photoengravings,  and  from  stoves  and  lamps 
in  which  wood  alcohol  is  burned. 
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"Wood  alcohol  should  always  be  labeled  poison,  because  most  people  do 
not  know  that  the  liquid  and  its  fumes  are  dangerous  to  life  and  sight; 
because  wood  alcohol  is  used  in  various  trades,  and  without  precautions 
to  protect  workmen;  because  it  is  sold  by  druggists  without  a  poison 
label,  as  required  by  law,  under  various  trade  names,  such  as  'So-and- 
So's  Spirits/  etc.;  because  it  is  sold  in  grocery  stores  and  paint  shops  in 
unlabeled  or  wrongly  labeled  bottles  and  cans. 

"How  to  prevent  blindness  and  death  from  wood  alcohol:  Use  in- 
dustrial or  denatured  alcohol  instead  of  wood  alcohol  in  the  trades." 


Measures  for  First  Aid. 

Cinders  and  other  particles  can  only  be  removed  from  the  eye  safely 
by  a  physician  or  an  oculist.  Where  they  must  be  removed  by  a  layman, 
cleanliness  is  absolutely  necessary.  Therefore,  pieces  of  metal  in  common 
use  or  exposed  to  handling,  such  as  pocketknives,  pins  or  needles,  should 
not  be  used,  but  (rather)  small  bits  of  clean,  smooth  wood,  rolls  of  soft, 
clean  paper,  or  a  match  with  cotton  wrapped  about  the  end. 

When  lime  or  other  caustic  lodges  in  the  eye,  the  eyeball  should  be 
flooded  with  olive,  linseed,  or  machine  oil,  to  be  preferred  in  the  order 
named.  Water  should  not  be  used.  Where  lime  is  likely  to  get  into  the 
eyes,  olive  oil  should  be  kept  in  readiness.  Oil  should  be  applied  freely 
to  all  burns  to  the  eye  or  surrounding  parts,  and  the  eye  should  then  be 
bandaged  in  a  clean,  dry  cloth  to  exclude  the  air. 

When  acid  strikes  the  eyes  it  may  be  washed  out  by  bathing  at  once 
and  quickly  with  a  great  deal  of  water.  But  if  delay  occurs,  oil  should 
be  applied. 

When  the  eyes  are  burned  by  ammonia  or  other  alkali,  use  diluted 
vinegar  or  a  little  lemon  juice  to  neutralize  the  action  of  the  ammonia. 
Water  may  be  used  promptly  and  in  abundance. 

When  a  hot  particle  lodges  in  the  eye,  remove  it  instantly,  if  possible; 
if  not,  flood  the  eyeball  with  water  or  oil  at  once. 

If  proprietors  of  establishments  would  see  that  these  and  similar  sug- 
gestions are  indicated  to  their  workmen  and  followed  by  them,  a  large 
proportion  of  blindness  resulting  from  minor  accidents  could  be  avoided. 


Neglect  or  Improper  Treatment  of  the  Eyes. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  many  a  blind  eye.  A  patient  often  does  not 
know  the  necessity,  and  so  fails  to  return  to  the  hospital  for  aftertreat- 
ment  of  an  inflammatory  disease  which  affects  the  eyes.  A  "cold  in  the 
eyes"  may  mean  anything  from  the  irritation  of  a  cinder  to  its  inflam- 
mation from  the  germs  of  diphtheria.  Therefore,  it  can  not,  with  safety, 
be  either  neglected  or  treated  by  an  ignorant  person.  Yet  either  one  or 
the  other  of  these  wrong  courses  is  usually  followed. 

Some  nostrums  and  domestic  remedies  are  harmless,  but  in  serious 
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cases  they  do  harm  by  losing  time.  Tea  leaves,  bread  and  milk,  raw  meat, 
oysters  and  many  other  domestic  prescriptions  may  be  bearers  of  in- 
fection. They  are  therefore  dangerous,  and  should  not  be  used.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  poultices  ever  be  applied  to  the  eyes. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Administration: 

Gentlemen — I  submit  to  you  a  brief  report  and  a  few  statistics  for 
the  period  covering  the  two  years  from  June  30,  1918,  to  July  1,  1920. 

On  March  31,  1920,  Lee  Harrison,  who  had  been  superintendent  since 
November  1,  1917,  resigned,  and  by  your  kindness  I  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  institution.  The  School  work  of  the  year,  which  was  well  organized 
by  Mr.  Harrison,  was  brought  to  a  close  on  May  26,  1920.  The  commence- 
ment week  was  devoted  to  a  series  of  programs,  which  demonstrated  the 
excellent  work  accomplished  by  the  teachers  of  the  School.  These  pro- 
grams included  recitals,  a  May  fete,  graduation  of  sixth-  and  eighth- 
grade  pupils,  an  alumni  dinner,  and  the  commencement  proper,  with 
graduation  of  high-school  students.  The  attendance  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives at  these  exercises  was  very  large.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  instruction  of  the  blind  to  witness 
their  development  and  achievements. 

HEALTH  OF  PUPILS. 

The  general  health  of  the  student  body  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
good.  There  have  been  no  deaths  in  the  School  during  the  biennium.  This 
is  due  to  the  interest  awakened  in  outdoor  play,  to  our  carefully  pre- 
pared diet  and  regular  hours  of  sleep  and  work,  and  to  the  lengthened 
periods  of  gymnasium  and  field  exercises  taken  by  all  pupils  in  regular 
gymnasium  suits,  followed  by  a  daily  shower  bath.  The  School  is  strictly 
educational,  and  is  not  an  asylum  or  home  for  the  unfortunate  nor  a 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  disease.  Yet  we  employ  one  of  the  most 
skilled  and  efficient  eye  surgeons  of  Kansas  City,  who  has  given  sight 
in  some  form  and  degree  to  about  50  per  cent  of  our  students.  Certain 
students  have  come  to  the  School  in  total  darkness  and  have  been  sent 
away  with  100  per  cent  vision.  The  biennium  has  witnessed  many  such 
cases.  Doctor  Carr,  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  has  made  during  the 
past  year  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  physical  condition  of  our  student 
body.  In  her  report  Doctor  Carr  says:  "The  children  in  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  are  clean,  happy,  well  trained  and  free  from  re- 
straint. The  general  care  and  condition  of  the  children  are  excellent." 
During  the  past  winter  certain  pupils,  whose  parents  resided  in  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  were  permitted  by  the  superintendent  to  go  home  for  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  The  result  was  that  these  children  brought  back  to  the 
School  certain  infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  There  were  thirty- 
eight  cases  of  mumps,  twelve  cases  of  influenza,  seven  cases  of  tonsilitis 
and  three  of  pneumonia.  After  I  was  put  in  charge  of  the  School  the 
children  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes.  The  result  was  immedi- 
ately apparent  when  there  were  no  cases  of  sickness.  This  plan  will  be 
continued  during  the  new  School  year. 
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SAFEGUARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

A  trained  nurse  is  on  duty  at  all  times  in  our  hospital.  A  competent 
physician  makes  regular  calls  and  comes  whenever  summoned.  Pupils 
upon  entering  School  are  given  a  thorough  examination  both  by  the 
physician  and  oculist,  and  records  are  made  of  the  same.  The  purpose  of 
this  examination  is  to  protect  the  School  from  contagion  and  to  ascertain 
the  actual  physical  condition  of  each  pupil  in  order  that  any  future  treat- 
ment may  be  intelligently  administered.  Pupils  desiring  to  consult  a 
specialist  are  always  sent  in  care  of  a  competent  supervisor. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS. 

The  sanitary  conditions  are  good.  The  ventilation  has  been  much  im- 
proved, during  the  biennium.  Transoms  have  been  placed  above  many 
doors,  the  old  flues  formerly  used  to  conduct  indirect  heat  have  been  ar- 
ranged as  ventilation  flues,  and  with  the  aid  of  skylight  ventilators  on 
the  third  floor  the  entire  Main  Building  is  now  in  very  good  condition. 
The  common  drinking  cup  has  been  dispensed  with  and  four  sanitary 
drinking  fountains  installed,  two  in  the  Main  Building  and  two  in  the 
School  Building.  The  common  wiping  towel  has  also  been  displaced, 
and  each  child  has  his  own  individual  towel  in  a  place  easily  accessible. 
The  bath  and  toilet  rooms  for  the  pupils  have  also  been  equipped  with 
sanitary  liquid-soap  dishes.  This  is  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for 
blind  people  and  prevents  the  spread  of  skin  diseases.  The  toilet  rooms 
in  the  girls'  side  of  the  Main  Building  have  been  rearranged,  which,  with 
new  equipment,  has  improved  them  very  much.  The  water  supply  is 
excellent.   Our  deep  well  furnishes  a  supply  of  the  best  water  in  the  city. 

CAMPUS,  BUILDINGS,  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  School  grounds  contain  9.6  acres  of  undulating  land,  with  a 
natural  growth  of  trees.  The  land  slopes  to  the  eastward  and  includes 
a  view  of  Waterway  Park,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
The  grounds  are  well  laid  out,  with  paved  drives  and  walks,  which  fur- 
nish ample  space  for  exercise.  Well-assorted  playground  apparatus  en- 
courage the  pupils  to  healthful  effort,  while  swings,  sand  beds  and  a 
merry-go-round  offer  opportunities  for  recreation. 

The  Main  Building  is  the  oldest  structure  in  the  group,  having  been 
erected  in  the  middle  sixties;  however,  it  has  been  remodeled  until  it  ia 
thoroughly  sanitary,  being  equipped  with  steam  heat,  drinking  fountains, 
shower  baths,  sanitary  toilets  and  other  conveniences.  This  Main  Build- 
ing contains  the  general  offices,  the  board's  room,  the  superintendent's 
residence  suites,  three  boys'  sitting  rooms  and  a  corresponding  number  for 
the  girls ;  also  a  playroom  for  the  small  boys,  several  music  rooms,  a  num- 
ber of  dormitories,  a  sewing  room  where  pupils'  clothing  is  repaired,  and 
rooms  for  the  matron,  clerk,  supervisors  and  teachers.  On  the  lower 
floor  of  the  same  building  are  the  bakery,  kitchen,  storeroom,  cold  stor- 
age, pupils'  dining  room,  and  dining  rooms  for  attendants,  teachers  and 
other  employees. 

The  Teachers'  Cottage  is  the  smallest  building  in  the  group.  It  con- 
tains eight  bedrooms,  a  hall  and  a  bath.    It  is  well  lighted  and  ven- 
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tilated  and  the  interior  has  recently  been  improved  by  new  paper  and 
rugs. 

The  School  Building  is  substantial  and  well  arranged.  It  contains 
twelve  schoolrooms,  a  generous  hall  and  stairway  space,  and  a  beautiful 
auditorium  seated  with  opera  chairs  to  the  number  of  500.  The  audi- 
torium is  well  proportioned  and  has  a  pipe  organ,  a  grand  piano  and  a 
Victrola.  This  assembly  room  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  build- 
ing and  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  school  life.  One  of  the  upper 
rooms  is  used  as  a  library  and  contains  a  fine  variety  of  point  books, 
and  owing  to  the  liberality  of  our  appropriation  we  are  building  up  one 
of  the  finest  libraries  for  the  blind  in  the  whole  United  States.  But  the 
entire  interior  should  be  redecorated,  as  the  years  of  service  have  dark- 
ened the  walls  and  metal  ceilings.  The  basement  has  been  fitted  up  as  a 
gymnasium,  and  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus,  such  as  lifting  ma- 
chines, ladders,  wands,  dumb-bells,  Indian-clubs,  wrestling  mat,  and 
boxing  gloves.  Dressing  rooms  and  shower  baths  in  this  department  are 
in  daily  use  and  have  done  much  to  improve  the  health  of  the  older 
pupils,  while  the  breathing  and  muscular  exercises  have  had  a  similar 
effect  upon  the  younger  pupils. 

The  barn  is  a  substantial  two-story  brick  building,  affording  ample 
room  for  storage  and  for  an  automobile.  The  upstairs  floor  has  five  well- 
arranged  rooms.  Radiation  will  be  installed  during  the  summer  and  our 
engineer  will  have  a  pleasant  home  near  his  work. 

The  Bungalow  is  a  small  building  constructed  especially  for  a  play- 
house for  little  girls.  The  walls  are  almost  entirely  of  glass,  admitting 
much  sunlight,  and  it  is  heated  by  steam,  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  the 
wintertime. 

The  Hospital  Building  contains  a  dispensary,  a  nurse's  room,  a  bath- 
room and  several  wards  for  patients.  The  third-story  rooms  are  oc- 
cupied by  employees,  and  the  basement,  arranged  as  a  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  is  used  for  the  classes  in  domestic  science,  where  ironing,  cook- 
ing and  serving  are  taught. 

The  Industrial  Building  has  a  broom  shop  in  the  basement,  which  is 
equipped  with  a  seeder,  seven  presses  and  six  winders.  Canning  and  net 
work  and  basketry  are  taught  in  this  department.  The  second  floor  con- 
tains the  tuning  department,  which  has  an  equipment  of  seven  pianos, 
including  a  player  piano.  The  boys  are  given  complete  instruction  in 
tuning  and  repairing.  On  the  same  floor  is  a  sloyd  department,  where 
the  boys  learn  the  use  of  tools  and  make  various  small  articles.  The 
upper  floor  of  this  building  contains  the  living  rooms  for  the  women  at- 
tendants, and  is  conveniently  and  comfortably  arranged. 

The  laundry  is  a  well-arranged  building,  and  the  motor  power  is 
furnished  from  the  engines.  It  has  two  washers,  a  drier  and  a  steam 
mangle,  also  three  stationary  tubs  for  hand  washings.  The  ironing  room 
has  a  special  arrangement  for  heating  irons,  a  goodly  supply  of  ironing 
boards  and  a  drier. 

The  power  plant  is  located  under  the  laundry  and  furnishes  all  the 
buildings  with  heat,  light  and  water.  The  city  light  is  so  connected  that 
we  can  use  electricity  at  any  time  our  own  plant  is  not  running.  The 
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water  from  our  deep  well  is  pumped  to  a  pressure  tank  for  use  in  all  the 
buildings.  The  pressure  and  amount  of  water  is,  however,  entirely  in- 
adequate in  case  of  fire.  It  will  be  necessary  to  connect  our  plant  with 
the  city  water  system  for  emergency. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  beginning  of  this  biennium  found  our  institution  in  need  of  many 
repairs.  The  Main  Building  was  in  need  of  much  improvement.  The 
legislature  of  1919  very  wisely  made  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for 
this  work.  Metal  ceilings  are  now  being  placed  in  the  rooms  and  halls  of 
the  entire  first  floor  of  the  Main  Building,  and  painted.  The  metal  roofs 
have  been  painted  and  much-needed  carpenter  work  and  general  paint- 
ing is  being  done.  On  June  30,  1920,  there  had  been  expended  $3,369.71, 
leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $1,630.29.  There  were  accounts  pay- 
able June  30,  1920,  of  $677.29.  This  leaves  in  the  appropriation  a  net 
balance  of  $953,  but  much-needed  repair  work,  that  will  continue  during 
the  summer,  will  exhaust  the  entire  balance.  The  downspouts  of  the 
Main  Building  must  all  be  renewed  immediately.  Their  dilapidated 
condition  allows  the  water  to  flood  the  basement  of  the  entire  building. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  biennium  the  entire  power  and  heating  plant 
was  in  need  of  remodeling.  The  steam  pipes  were  not  adequate  to  heat 
all  the  buildings  sufficiently.  The  entire  plant  is  old  as  well  as  inade- 
quate. The  old  smokestack,  built  long  ago  of  soft  brick,  was  badly 
cracked.  The  1919  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  re- 
modeling the  heating  plant.  Many  of  the  steam  pipes  are  now  being  re- 
placed with  new  and  larger  ones.  A  new  vacuum  pump  has  been  pur- 
chased and  will  be  installed  before  cold  weather.  The  radiation  in  eight 
rooms  of  the  schoolhouse  did  not  give  sufficient  heat.  New  radiation  has 
now  been  purchased  and  is  being  connected  with  the  heating  system. 
This  will  double  the  heating  power  with  the  same  amount  of  steam.  The 
labor  for  all  this  work  is  being  done  by  our  regular  employees  at  a  con- 
siderable saving  to  the  state.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  need  in  the 
remodeling  of  the  power  plant  was  the  need  of  a  new  modern  smokestack 
and  the  removal  of  the  old  one.  This  work  is  now  in  progress.  A  new 
modern  reinforced  concrete  smokestack  106  feet  high  is  being  erected  and 
the  old  brick  one  will  be  removed.  A  new  and  larger  breeching  will 
connect  the  three  boilers  with  the  new  chimney.  This  will  secure  a  much 
better  draft  and  more  steam  with  less  coal.  On  June  30,  1920,  there  had 
been  expended  of  this  special  appropriation  $1,717.13,  leaving  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  $3,282.87.  But  on  June  30,  1920,  there  were  accounts 
payable  of  $2,546.20.  This  leaves  a  net  balance  of  $736.67,  which  will 
be  needed  in  making  added  repairs  during  the  summer  and  in  removing 
the  old  smokestack.  The  brick  will  be  cleaned  and  stored  for  needed  re- 
pair and  construction  work  in  the  future. 

WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ACCOMPLISHING. 

This  institution  is  essentially  a  School.  It  affords  to  the  sightless  and 
to  those  of  defective  vision  an  opportunity  for  literary,  musical  and  in- 
dustrial education.    For  the  literary  department  we  have  the  lower  six 
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grades  and  the  upper  six  grades,  which  includes  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  The  course  of  study  compares  favorably  with  that  prepared 
for  the  public  schools.  The  literary  department  is  directed  by  six  teach- 
ers, there  being  two  grades  for  each  teacher.  Our  pupils  apply  themselves 
well  to  their  work  and  all  who  hear  them  recite  are  pleased  with  their 
progress. 

The  music  department  does  excellent  work.  In  the  senior  or  junior 
choruses  are  enrolled  all  the  pupils  of  the  School.  All  pupils  are  given 
music  lessons  on  some  instrument  and  have  regular  practice  hours  each 
day.  Our  musical  programs  always  draw  large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ences. 

The  girls'  industrial  work  includes  both  domestic  arts  and  domestic 
science.  Work  in  hand  and  machine  sewing  shows  wonderful  accuracy 
and  patient  care.  In  crochet  work,  basketwork  and  beadwork  the  blind 
excel.    The  girls  learn  to  cook  and  do  laundry  work. 

In  the  boys'  industrial  department  opportunity  is  given  to  learn  piano 
tuning,  broom  making  and  hammock  making.  In  these  occupations  the 
boys  become  expert  and  find  in  them  a  means  of  support.  The  purpose 
in  all  this  work  is  to  induce  patient,  accurate  and  faithful  effort,  which 
yields  its  reward  of  joy. 

But  to  develop  capacity  to  earn  is  not  the  primary  object  of  the  School. 
The  purpose  of  this  School  is  to  make  intelligent,  refined  and  educated 
citizens  who  will  be  a  comfort  to  their  relatives  and  friends.  This  im- 
plies an  educated  mind,  a  trained  hand,  a  cheerful  and  contented  dispo- 
sition and  a  development  of  the  moral  qualities.  The  development  of 
the  complete  man  is  the  highest  aim  of  all  education. 

NEEDED  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  first  and  most  urgent  need  is  that  the  city  water  main  be  at- 
tached to  our  local  water  system.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the  need. 
In  case  of  fire  the  water  pressure  in  our  local  water  system  would  be 
exhausted  in  ten  minutes'  time.  As  it  is  now  arranged  our  steam  plant 
pumps  water  from  our  well,  250  feet  deep,  to  a  reservoir  cistern.  It  is 
then  repumped  to  the  pressure  tank,  whence  we  have  water  for  all  our 
regular  needs.  But  in  case  of  fire  the  supply  would  be  entirely  inade- 
quate and  our  ten  buildings  would  be  easy  prey  to  the  flames.  It  is 
400  feet  from  the  Main  Building  to  the  nearest  hydrant  of  the  city  water 
system,  and  this  distance  would  weaken  the  city  water  pressure.  The 
second  reason  for  this  needed  improvement  is  the  unnecessary  amount  of 
coal  and  labor  it  takes  to  pump  our  water  during  all  the  months  except 
when  the  weather  is  cold  enough  to  have  continuous  heat,  for  the  steam 
that  pumps  our  water  heats  the  entire  plant.  The  cost  of  extra  coal  and 
labor  far  exceeds  the  possible  cost  of  the  city  water  if  attached  to  our 
plant.    The  fire  chief  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  urges  this  improvement. 

The  second  much-needed  improvement  is  the  enlargement  of  the  In- 
dustrial Building,  in  order  to  take  care  of  our  growing  broom-making 
industry.  This  department  has  been  self-supporting  for  a  number  of 
years  and  has  trained  adults  as  well  as  regular  students  to  become  self- 
supporting.    Sixty  regular  students  worked  in  this  department  during 
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the  last  year.  The  youngest  boys  occupy  their  time  in  arranging  broom- 
corn  straws.  The  intermediate  grades  learn  to  make  hammocks,  ropes, 
nets  and  baskets  and  cane  chairs.  The  older  boys  learn  every  detail  of 
broom  making  by  actual  experience.  As  soon  as  they  can  make  standard 
brooms  they  receive  a  small  payment  for  each  dozen  produced.  They 
also  secure  a  small  commission  upon  hammocks  and  fly  nets.  While  these 
payments  are  not  large,  they  encourage  the  boys  in  habits  of  thrift  and 
industry.  The  output  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  large.  It  in- 
cluded 136  dozen  commercial  brooms,  40  dozen  garage  brooms,  12  dozen 
velvet  brooms,  6  dozen  whisk  brooms,  7  dozen  toy  brooms,  and  25  cull 
brooms — a  total  of  408  dozen  in  all.  It  also  included  160  heavy  fly  nets, 
16  light  nets,  96  plain  hammocks,  26  doll  hammocks,  38  curtain  hammocks, 
160  shopping  bags,  chairs,  settees,  ropes,  hatters — a  grand  total  of  5,896 
articles.  This  year  we  are  asked  to  furnish  251  dozen  brooms  to  the 
various  state  institutions.  Broom  making  is  a  most  popular  industry 
with  blind  boys.  One  boy  in  four  hours  produced  twelve  fine  standard 
brooms  as  a  test  of  what  he  could  do.  It  has  now  become  imperative  that 
this  department  shall  have  an  added  room  where  the  broom  corn  may  be 
stored,  dyed  and  seeded.  We  now  use  an  old  hand  seeder,  which  is  dusty 
and  dangerous.  This  room  can  be  built  as  a  one-story  addition  on  the 
north  end  of  our  Industrial  Building.  The  floor  of  the  entire  room  should 
be  made  of  concrete.  New  and  larger  broom  presses  should  be  installed 
and  an  electric  motor  purchased  for  the  seeder. 

The  third  urgent  need  is  to  have  a  spur  switch  built  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Kansas  City  Western  Railway  from  a  point  where  it  touches 
our  property  to  our  coal  bunkers.  This  interurban  car  line  comes  directly 
from  Leavenworth  and  Lansing  to  Kansas  City,  touching  our  property 
on  the  north  side.  A  spur  450  feet  long  can  be  run  directly  into  our  coal 
yard,  where  a  car  can  be  set  and  unloaded  directly  into  our  bunkers.  The 
cost  of  construction  would  be  small.  The  grade  is  easy.  The  roadbed  is 
already  half  prepared  and  we  have  plenty  of  dirt  and  cinders  to  complete 
the  work.  The  entire  work  could  be  done  by  convict  labor  from  Lansing. 
When  completed,  coal  cars  can  be  shipped  direct  from  Lansing  and  set 
at  our  bunkers  at  small  cost.  The  freight  rates  would  be  less  and  there 
would  be  no  cost  for  drayage,  switching  or  demurrage.  During  the  last 
two  fiscal  years  it  has  cost  the  state  $1,881.59  for  setting  our  cars  and 
for  drayage  from  the  freight  yards  where  our  cars  are  set  in  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  to  our  bunkers.  In  addition  it  has  cost  $570.88  to  transfer  the 
storage  coal  from  our  dump  pile  to  the  bunkers.  This  total  cost  of 
$2,452.47  would  disappear  if  the  spur  entered  our  grounds  as  indicated. 

The  fourth  need  is  a  retaining  wall  on  the  north  end  of  our  west  front 
and  the  west  half  of  our  north  front.  This  need  has  been  created  by  the 
construction  of  the  new  Washington  boulevard  that  parallels  the  entire 
north  boundary  of  our  property.  The  cutting  down  of  the  grade  has  left 
our  fence  hanging  in  the  air  and  the  grounds  are  left  ragged  and  un- 
sightly. The  appropriation  should  be  large  enough  to  build  a  fence  along 
the  entire  north  boundary  of  our  property  in  order  to  keep  trespassers 
out  of  our  back  yard. 
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The  fifth  and  most  urgent  need  is  an  increase  in  the  appropriations 
for  salaries  and  maintenance.  The  appropriation  for  salaries  must  be 
at  least  $26,000  per  year  and  that  for  maintenance  and  repairs  should  be 
$28,000.  If  the  appropriations  are  less  this  institution,  which  has  too 
long  been  run  with  meager  funds,  must  fall  below  the  standards  of  other 
state  institutions.  A  great  state  like  Kansas  will  give  its  sightless  chil- 
dren competent  instructors  and  supervisors  and  a  maintenance  com- 
mensurate with  their  needs. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the 
State  Board  of  Administration  for  their  cooperation  and  many  valuable 
suggestions  in  carrying  out  the  plans  and  regulations  for  a  more  ef- 
ficient State  School  for  the  Blind.  The  new  school  year  will  doubtless 
see  an  increased  attendance  and  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship.  I  would 
be  most  ungrateful  indeed  if  I  did  not  express  my  gratitude  to  the  ef- 
ficient employees  of  this  institution,  who  have  so  kindly  received  their 
new  superintendent  and  who  have  by  their  loyalty  and  faithful  work 
made  it  possible  to  keep  the  standard  of  service  efficiency  high  in  spite 
of  a  too  small  appropriation  of  salaries  and  maintenance. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  Eldridge  Chandler,  Superintendent. 
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FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  No.  1.    Appropriations,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1919,  and  June  30,  1920. 

Salaries:  1919  ■  1920. 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year   $18,384.06  $22,625.02 

Expended  during  fiscal  year   18,259.04  22,063.75 


Unexpended  balance  June  30, 
Maintenance  and  repairs: 


Unexpended  balance  June  30 , 


Balance  in  state  treasury  

Received  from  various  sources. 


Total  to  be  accounted  for. 
Expended  during  fiscal  year.  . 


Unexpended  balance  June  30 

Rewiring : 

Balance  in  state  treasury  

Expended  during  fiscal  year.  .  .  . 


Special  deficiency  fund : 

Appropriated  by  legislature.  , 
Expended  during  fiscal  year. 

Old  revolving  fund  : 

Balance  in  state  treasury..-, 
Expended  during  fiscal  year. 


Unexpended  balance   , 

Reverted  by  legislature  

Remodeling  Main  Building: 

Special  appropriation  by  legislature 
Expended  during  fiscal  year  


Unexpended  balance  June  30 


Remodeling  heating  plant: 

Special  appropriation  by  legislature. 
Expended  during  fiscal  year  


Unexpended  balance  .... 

Recapitulation : 

Total  amount  appropriated.  . 
Total  amount  collected  (fees) 


Total  to  be  accounted  for   $42,786.90 

Total  amount  expended  

Reverted  by  legislature  


Unexpended  balance 


Reapportioned : 

Salaries  and  wages  

Maintenance   

Fees   

Remodeling  Main  Building 
Remodeling  heating  plant. 

Total   


$125. 

02 

$561. 

2  7 

.  $21,280. 

87 

$28,000. 

00 

21,280. 

87 

27,999. 

92 

  $0.08 

$184. 

63 

$481. 

92 

1,668. 

82 

2,607. 

91 

$1,853, 

,45 

$3,089, 

,83 

1,371, 

.  53 

2,906 , 

,  33 

$481, 

92 

$183, 

50 

$1 

.  37 

1 

,37 

$174. 

78 

174. 

78 

$1,092, 

37 

706, 

56 

$385, 

,  81 

385. 

,81 

$5,000, 

00 

3,369, 

71 

$1,630 

,29 

$5,000, 

00 

1,717 

,13 

$3,282, 

87 

$41,118, 

,08 

$61,106, 

,94 

1,668, 

,82 

2,607, 

,91 

.  $42,786 

.90 

$63,714 

.85 

.  $41,794 

.15 

$58,056 

.  S4 

385 

.81 

$42,179 

.96 

$58,056.84 

$606 

.94 

$5,658 

.01 

$125 

.02 

$561 

.27 

,  08 

481 

.92 

183 

.50 

1,630 

,  20 

3,282 

,87 

$606 

.94 

$5,658 

.01 
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TABLE  No.  2.    Contingent  funds,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1919,  and  June  30,  1920. 

1919.  1920. 

Cash  in  hands  of  superintendent                                                   $500.00  $500.00 

TABLE  No.  3.    Receipt  and  disbursement  of  fees,  years  ending  June  30,  1919,  and 

June  30,  1920. 

1919.  1920. 

Unexpended  balance  at  beginning  of  year                                       $184.63  $481.92 

Received  and  remitted  to  treasurer  (medical  fees)                             427.50  477.50 

Received  and  remitted  to  treasurer: 

Sale  of  brooms                                                                              699.25  1,350.65 

Sale  of  sundries                                                                          542.07  779.76 

Totals  to  be  accounted  for                                                   $1,853.45  $3,089.83 

Expended  for  wages                                                                        $917.25  $1,210.02 

Expended   for   commissaries                                                               444.38  1,607.76 

Expended  for  ordinary  repairs  and  improvements                                 9.90  88.55 

Unexpended  balance  June  30                                                             481.92  183.50 

Totals  accounted  for                                                                $1,853.45  $3,089.83 


TABLE  No.  4.    Remodeling  main  building,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1919,  and 

June  30,  1920. 


1919.  1920. 

Special  appropriation    $5,000.00 

Expended  for  contract  work  during  fiscal  year   3,369.71 

Unexpended  balance  June  30,  1920   $1,630.29 

Accounts  payable  June  30,  1920   677.29 


Net  balance   $953.00 


TABLE  No.  5.    Remodeling  heating  plant,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1919,  and 

June  30,  1920.  ' 


1919.  1920. 

Special  appropriation   $5,000.00 

Expended  for  contract  work  during  fiscal  year   1,717.13 

Unexpended  balance  June  30   $3,282.87 

Accounts  payable  June  30,  1920   2,546.20 

Net  balance  on  hand   $736.67 


TABLE  No.  6.    Purchase  and  issue  of  stores,  including  maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs, 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1919,  and  June  30,  1920. 

Stores  on  hand  a<nd  paid  for  at  beginning  of  year:                          1919.  1920. 

Commissaries                                                                                  $89.75  $203.57 

Property                                                                                          1,022.73  2,373.61 

Total  on  hand                                                                     $1,112.48  $2,577.18 

Purchased  and  paid  for  during  the  year: 

Commissaries  and  property                                                     $20,527.95  $29,409.57 

Repairs                                                                                         237.71  4,447.93 

Labor                                                                                          2,769.45  2,135.59 

Reverted  by  legislature   385.81   

Totals  to  be  accounted  for                                                 $25,033.40  $38,570.27 


Issued  during  the  year: 

Commissaries  and  property   $19,063.25  $28,132.87 

Repairs    237.71  4,421.90 

Labor    2,769.45  2,135.59 

Reverted  by  legislature   385.81   

Remaining  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  end  of  year: 

Commissaries    203.57  196.52 

Propertv    2,373.61  3,683.39 


Totals  accounted  for 


$25,033.40  $38,570.27 
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TABLE  No.  7.    Boys'  shop  industry  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1919,  and 

June  30,  1920. 

1919.  1920. 

Receipts  from  sales  of  brooms,  nets,  hammocks  and  sundries.  .        $972.90  $1,489.21 

Assets  on  hand  June  30  (estimated)  : 

Brooms  on  hand                                                                            72.00  676.60 

Broom  corn  on  hand                                                                         2.00  1.20 

Cord,  wire,  twine,  etc                                                                     8.00  70  .  50 

Accounts  payable  June  30   119.00 

Total    amount   received   $1,054.90  $2,356.51 


Amounts  paid  out  in  the  shop : 

Paid  for  broom  corn    $772.90  $1,074.18 

Paid  for  handles,  twine,  etc   180.65  88.13 

Paid  for  cord,  rings,  spreaders   67.80  206.35 

Paid  to  boys  for  shop  labor   26.90  92.55 

Paid  for  drayage,  express  and  freight   24.00 

Total  amount  expended..   $1,048.25  $1,485.21 

Net  balance  June  30,  1920   $6.65  $871.30 
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Commencement  Programs 


The  Senior  Class,  Officers  and  Faculty  of  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind  cordially  invite  you  to  be  present 
at  any  and  all  of  the  exercises  during 
closing  weeks  of  school 


THOMAS  E.  CHANDLER 
Superintendent 


KANSAS  STATE  PRINTING  PLANT 
IMRI  ZUMWALT,   State  Printer 
TOPEKA.  1920 
8-3254 
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PROGRAMS  BEGIN  PROMPTLY  ON  TIME 


Sixth  Grade  Program 
Friday,  May  14,  8  p.  m. 


PART  ONE 

1.  Song:  "The  Coming  Generation"  Duncanson 

The  Class 

2.  Piano:  "Melody  of  Love"  Engelmann 

Lee  Shaffer 

3.  From  English  Poets  Ira  VanDeusen,  Ula  Street 

4.  Voice:   "Spirit  Divine"  Greene 

Eleanor  VanDeman.    Violin  Obligato,  Lee  Shaffer 

5.  Industrial  Work  DeRoy  Carr,  Lee  Shaffer,  Ira  VanDeusen 

6.  Piano:   "The  Angel  in  the  Dream"  Kullah 

"Finger  Chase"   Orth 

Ula  Street 

7.  From  Bryant  DeRoy  Carr,  Eleanor  VanDeman 

8.  Piano:   "Children's  Feast"  Giese 

Helen  Howe 

9.  Dumb-bell  Drill  Helen  Howe 

10.  Voice:  "Gipsy  John"  Clay 

DeRoy  Carr 

11.  From  American  Poets  Lee  Shaffer,  Helen  Howe 

12.  Voice:  "I  Know  a  Little  Girl"  Steele 

Eleanor  VanDeman 

13.  Pantomime:  "All's  Well  That  Ends  Well"  The  Class 

14.  Violin  Trio:  "Angel's  Serenade." 

Lie  Shaffer.  Ula  Street,  Eleanor  VanDeman 
Helen  Howe,  Piano 


PART  TWO 

Orchestra   Selected 

Presentation  of  the  Certificates  to  Sixth  Grade  and  Eighth  Grade 
Superintendent  Chandler 

Orchestra   Selected 

sixth  Grade  Eighth  Grade 

DeRoy  Carr  Alberta  Alexander 

Helen  Howe  Joseph  Anderson 

Lee  Shaffer  May  Briggs 

Ula  Street  Lillie  McCorcle 

Eleanor  VanDeman  Pauline  Sauer 

Ira  VanDeusen  Neva  Thompson 

Miss  Maude  Dawson,  Teacher 


Baccalaureate 


Sunday,  May  23,  3  p.  m. 

Organ  Prelude:  "Communion  in  G"  Batiste 

Elsie  Snowbarger 

Hymn :  "Hark,  Hark,  My  Soul." 

Anthem:  "Great  is  the  Lord"  F.  Flaxington  Harker 

Girls'  Octette 

Response:  "Hear  Our  Evening  Prayer." 

Prayer :  Superintendent  Chandler. 

Gloria. 

Solo:  "Eye  Hath  Not  Seen"  (from  "Holy  City")  Gaul 

George  Newell 

Anthem:  "Oh,  Taste  and  See"  G.  W.  Marsten 

Mixed  Quartet 

Sermon   Rev.  Dr.  Douglass  Buchanan 

First  Presbyterian  Church 

Anthem:  "Praise  Ye  the  Father"  Gounod 

School 

Benediction. 


May  Fete 
Friday,  May  7,  3  p.  m. 

1.  Norwegian  Mountain  March 

2.  Swedish  Horse  Work 

3.  Portland  Fancy 

4.  Butterfly  Dance 

5.  Dumb-bell  Drill 

6.  Dainty  Glide  (arranged  by  Mrs.  White) 

7.  May  Pole:  (a)  Danish  Dance  of  Greeting 

(6)  Twining  May  Pole 
(c)  Swedish  Clapp  Danz 

Elizabeth  Jennings  White,  Director 
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Senior  Recital 


Monday,  May  24,  8  p.  m. 

1.  Organ:  "Evensong"  Edward  F.  Johnston 

Donald  Gibbs 

2.  Two  Pianos:  "Impromptu  Rococco"  Schutte 

Nina  Ertel,  Miss  Kirlin 

3.  "Blow,  Soft  Wind"  Charles  Vincent 

School 

4.  Piano:  (a)  "Moment  Musical"   Schubert 

(b)  "Scarf  Dance"   Chaminade 

(c)  "From  an  Indian  Lodge"  McDowell 

Katie  Zerger 

5.  Voice:  (a)  "Irish  Lullaby"   Needham 

(b)  "Fairies  Lullaby"   Needham 

(c)  "Chinese  Lullaby"   Bowers 

Ida  Dudderer 

6.  Scenes  from  "School  for  Scandal"  Sheridan 

"Sir  Peter,"  Fred  Wantlaxd;  "Lady  Teazle,"  Elsie  Snowbarger 

7.  Voice:  (a)  "April"   Delibes 

(b)  "A  Little  Pink  Rose"  Bond 

Katie  Zerger 

8.  Piano:   "Second  Mazurka"  Godard 

Donald  Gibbs 

9.  Voice:  (a)  "Hidden  Violets"   Brown 

(b)  "Blossom  Time"  Salter 

Elsie  Snowbarger 

10.  Violin — Quartette:    "Angel's  Serenade"  Braga 

Mabel  Johnstone  Lee  Shaffer 

Alice  Melvin  Eleanor  VaxDemax 

Helen  Howe  (at  piano) 

11.  Voice:  (a)  "Here  Must  the  Smugglers  Dwell"  (from  Carmen) ,  Bizet 

(b)  "The  Brownies"  Franco-Leoni 

Nina  Ertel 

12.  Piano:  Sonata   Haydn 

Elsie  Snowbarger 

13.  Voice:   "Will-o'-Wisp"   Spross 

Girls'  Octette 


Miss  Grace  Kirlin,  Head  of  Music  Department 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jennings  White,  Voice 
Miss  Lena  Tripp,  Expression 


Alumni  Program 
Tuesday,  May  25,  2  p.  m. 

Part  1 — School 
Complimentary  to  the  Alumni 


1.  Song  of  Welcome  G.  A.  Vezii 

School 

2.  Organ:  "Communion  in  G"  Batiste 

Elsie  Snowbarger 

3.  Junior  Chorus:  "Spring  Dance"  Gaynor 

4.  Voice:  "Oh,  Thou  That  Tellest  Good  Tidings"  Handle 

Julia  McMains 

5.  Orchestra   Selected 

«  Part  2 

Response  by  the  Alumni. 
Alumni  Dinner,  6  p.  m. 


This  program  under  direction  of  Miss  Grace  Werntz  and  Miss  Anna 
Record. 


Commencement  Program 
Wednesday,  May  26,  8  p.  m. 


1.  Organ:  "Communion  in  E  Minor"  Batist-i 

Nina  Ertel 

2.  "Spring  Waltz"  Milde 

Senior  Chorus 

3.  Voice:  (a)  "Good  Bye"   Tosti 

(b)  "Dinna  Ask  Me"  Sidney  Homer 

Julia  McMains 

4.  Address  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  D.  Altman 

5.  Trio:  "He  Will  Return"  Tamburello 

Nina  Ertel,  Neva  Thompson,  Julia  McMains 

6.  Presentation  of  Diplomas  Dr.  Wilbur  N.  Mason 

7.  Voice:  (a)  "Waltz  Song"   Arditi 

(b)  "Aria  from  Pentecost  Cantata"  Bach 

Neva  Thompson 

8.  (a)  "Heigh,  Ho,  Summer  Has  Come"  Gottlieb  Frederlem 

(b)  "Amaryllis"   Edwin  Parlow 

Girls'  Octette 


Motto — "Not  for  school  but  for  life  we  learn." 
Colors — Blue  and  white. 
Flower — White  carnation. 


Junior  Recital 
Friday,  May  21,  8  p.  m. 


1.  Two  Pianos:  "Burlesque"  C.  Gurlitt 

Stella  Whitley,  Earl  Chambers 
Mildred  Dewey,  Donovan  McCollom 

2.  Voice:   "The  Argument"  Eleanor  Smith 

Leslie  Wilkie,  Wilbur  Beedle 

3.  Piano:   "Soldier  Boys"  Weidig 

August  McCollom 

4.  Voice  Selected 

Ida  Brown 

5.  Reading:    (a)  "Bud's  Fairy  Tale"  Riley 

(b)  "Seem'  Things  at  Night"  Eugene  Field 

Earl  Kennett 

6.  Voice:  "Songs  from  Mother  Goose"  Junior  Chorus  0 

7.  Piano:  Duet — "Hungarian  Dream"  Faber 

Ida  Dudderer,  Eleanor  VanDeman 

8.  Voice:  "Boating"  Gaynor 

Boys'  Chorus 

9.  Piano:  "Moonlight  Dance"  Biehl 

Hilda  Deschner 

10.  Voice:  "The  Broken  Pitcher"   Pontei 

Stella  Whitley 

11.  Reading:  "The  Duel"  Eugene  Field 

Eva  Wamsher  . 

12.  Piano:   Waltz   Leybach 

Helen  Howe 

13.  Voice:  "Fairies'  Moonlight  Dance"  Gregh 

Junior  Chorus  A  and  B 

14.  Piano:   "The  Reapers"  Concone 

Mabel  Johnstone 

15.  Voice:  "Little  Boy  Blue"  Parks 

Ray  King,  Arthur  Johnson,  Donovan  McCollom,  Lee  Shaffkr 

16.  Cantata:  "Fairy  Crowning"  Lafferty 

Ruth  Meadows,  Rosa  Brushwood,  Dorethy  Bartunek 
Margaret  Webb,  Leona  Wamsiier,  Ethel  Newman,  Opal  Robb 

17.  Junior  Chorus   Selected 


Miss  Grace  Werntz,  Teacher  of  Piano  and 

Director  of  Junior  Chorus 
Miss  Lena  Trip,  Expression 
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K.  S.  S.  B.  Quartet  Program 
Thursday,  May  20,  8  p.  m. 

1.  Voice:  "Carmena"  H.  Lane  Wilson 

Nina  Eetel,  Soprano  Donald  Gibbs,  Tenor 

Julia  McMains,  Contralto  George  Newell,  Baritone 

2.  Two  Pianos:  "Impromptu — Rococco"  Schutte 

Nina  Eetel,  Miss  Kirlin 

3.  Voice:    (a)  "Evening  Hour"   Delibes 

(6)  "For  You  Alone"  Ceehl 

Donald  Gibbs 

4.  Piano:  "Prelude"   Rachmaninoff 

George  Newell 

5.  Voice:  "My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice"  Massenet 

Julia  McMains 

6.  Reading   Selected 

Donald  Gibbs 

7.  Voice:    (a)  "La  Fioraja"  Bevignani 

(b)  "Thou  Art  Mine  All"  Bradshi 

Nina  Ertel 

8.  Voice:    (a)  "La  Paloma"   Yradier 

(b)  "Oh,  Lovely  Night"  Offenbach 

Quartette 

9.  Voice:    (a)  "Rolling  Down  to  Rio"  German 

(b)  "Big  Bass  Viol"  Bohanon 

(c)  "Rosalie"   DeKoven 

George  Newell 

10.  Scene:  "A  Pair  of  Lunatics"  W.  R.  Walkes 

Nina  Ertel,  Donald  Gibbs 

11.  Two  Pianos:  "Cachouca-Caprice"  Raff 

George  Newell,  Miss  Kirlin 

12.  Voice:   "Greeting  to  Spring"  Strauss 

Quartette 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  .Tknnings  White,  Voiee  Department 


Miss  Grace  Kirlin,  Head  of  Music  Department 
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Katie  Zerger 

William  Bryant  Anderson 
Irwin  Halverstadt 
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GENERAL  OFFICERS: 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION, 
State  Capitol  Building,  Topeka. 

Henry  J.  Allen,  Governor. 
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James  A.  Kimball,  Business  Manager. 
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THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


H.  J.  Pexney,  Vice-chairman 

Wilbur  N.  Mason  

E.  L.  Barrier  


MEMBERS. 

Henry  J.  Allen,  Governor. 


Term  expires  July  1,  1923 
Term  expires  July  1,  1921 
Term  expires  July  1,  1921 


OFFICERS. 


Henry  J.  Allen,  Governor,  ex-officio  Chairman   Wichita 

James  A.  Kimball,  Business  Manager   Salina 

C.  W.  Myers,  Assistant  Business  Manager   Topeka 

E.  B.  Cronemeyer,  Assistant  Business  Manager   Topeka 

Malcolm  M.  Gray,  Secretary   Topeka 


INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
ADMINISTRATION. 


EDICATIOXAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

E.  H.  Lindley,  Chancellor. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 

W.  M.  Jardine,  President. 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 
(Branches  to  Agricultural  College.) 

Fort  Hays  Experiment  Station, 
Hays,  Kansas. 

H.  L.  Kent,  Superintendent. 

Garden  City  Experiment  Station, 
Garden  City,  Kansas. 

F.  A.  Wagner,  Superintendent. 

Colby  Experiment  Station, 
Colby,  Kansas. 

John  J.  Bayles,  Superintendent. 

Tribune  Experiment  Station, 
Tribune,  Kansas. 

G.  E.  Lowery,  Superintendent. 

Kansas  State  Normal  School, 
Emporia,  Kansas. 

Thos.  W.  Butcher,  President. 

The  Manual  Training  Normal  School, 
Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

W.  A.  Brandenburg,  President. 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  Normal  School, 
Hays,  Kansas. 

W,  A.  Lewis,  President. 

Bell  Memorial  Hospital, 
Rosedale,  Kansas. 

Martha  Hardin,  Superintendent. 

School  for  the  Blind, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Thomas*  E.  Chandler,  Superintendent. 

School  for  the  Deaf, 
Olathe,  Kansas. 

Elwood  A.  Stevenson,  Superintendent. 

State  Fish  Hatchery, 
Pratt,  Kansas. 

Alva  Clapp,  Superintendent. 

Western  University, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

F.  J.  Peck,  Superintendent. 


Industrial  and  Educational  Institute, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Geo.  R.  Bridgeforth,  Principal. 


CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Topeka  State  Hospital, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

M.  L.  Perry,  Superintendent. 

Osawatomie  State  Hospital, 
Osawatomie,  Kansas. 

F.  A.  Carmichael,  Superintendent. 

Larned  State  Hospital, 
Larned,  Kansas. 

L.  R.  Sellers,  Superintendent. 

State  Hospital  for  Epileptics, 
Parsons,  Kansas. 

O.  S.  Hubbard,  Superintendent. 

State  Training  School, 
Winfield,  Kansas. 

W.  W.  Cook,  Superintendent. 

State  Sanatorium  for  Tuberculosis, 
Norton,  Kansas. 

C.  S.  Kenney,  Superintendent. 

State  Orphans'  Home, 
Atchison,  Kansas. 

E.  C.  Willis,  Superintendent. 


CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Kansas  State  Penitentiary, 
Lansing,  Kansas. 

J.  K.  Codding,  Warden. 

Kansas  State  Industrial  Reformatory, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

Albert  S.  Bigelow,  Superintendent. 

Women's  Industrial  Farm, 
Lansing,  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Julia  B.  Perry,  Superintendent. 

Boys'  Industrial  School, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

W.  P.  MacLean,  Superintendent. 

Girls'  Industrial  School, 
Beloit,  Kansas. 

Miss  Etta  Joe  McCoy,  Superintendent. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR. 


1920.  ' 

September  14 — Opening  day  of  fall  term. 
November  25 — Thanksgiving  Day. 
December  20 — Christmas  program. 
December  21 — Pupils  start  home  for  vacation. 
1921. 

January  11 — Pupils  return  to  school. 

January  29 — Kansas  Day  program. 

February  22 — Washington's  Day  program. 

March  27 — Easter  program. 

May  7 — May  Fete. 

May  12 — General  program. 

May  14 — Sixth  and  eighth  grade  program. 

May  15 — Baccalaureate. 

May  16 — Operetta. 

May  17 — Senior  recital. 

May  18 — Commencement. 

September  13 — Opening  day  of  fall  term. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 


Thomas  Eldridge  Chandler, 

Superintendent. 

A.  Frank  Kerns, 

Steward. 

Louise  Hutchison, 

Secretary. 

Anna  Anderson, 

Matron. 

Louis  G.  French, 

Principal. 

Jennings  B.  George, 

Boys'  Supervisor. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Driscoll, 

Girls'  Supervisor. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Reynolds, 

Small  Boys'  Supervisor. 

Charles  Peterson, 

Chief  Engineer. 


HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

E.  J.  CURRAN,  M.  D., 

Eye  Surgeon  and  Ophthamologist. 

Damon  Walthall,  M.  D., 

House  Physician. 

Mrs.  Mae  Mahaney, 

House  Nurse. 
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FACULTY. 


Thomas  E.  Chandler,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent. 
Louis  G.  French,  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Science. 
Bertha  Peterson,  A.  B.,  Teacher  English  History  and  Latin. 
Jozelma  Smith,  B.  O.,  Teacher  English,  Expression  and  Physical  Ed- 
ucation. 

Maud  S.  Dawson,  Teacher  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 
Anna  Sheads,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 
Agnes  Burke,  Teacher  First  and  Second  Grades. 
Grace  Kirlin,  Head  of  Music  Department  and  Teacher  of  Violin  and 
Piano. 

Helen  W.  Smith,  Teacher  Voice  and  Senior  Chorus. 

Grace  E.  Werntz,  Teacher  Piano  and  Junior  Chorus. 

Nina  Ertel,  Assistant  Teacher  Piano. 

Fred  H.  Spreen,  Teacher  Boys'  Industrial  Department. 

Sylvia  Comfort,  Teacher  Household  Arts. 

Clifford  E.  Lutes,  Teacher  Piano  Tuning  and  Construction. 

Leona  Horn  French,  Librarian. 

Fleda  Chamberlain,  Student  Assistant. 

Donald  Gibbs,  Student  Assistant. 

Julia  McMains,  Student  Assistant. 

Katie  Zerger,  Student  Assistant. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE  KANSAS  STATE  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Since  its  organization,  October  7.  1867. 


*W.  H.  Sawyer   

1867 

to 

1869 

1869 

to 

1871 

John  D.  Parker   

1871 

to 

1874 

*Geo.  H.  Miller    1874 

to 

1889 

and 

1895 

to 

1897 

*Col.  Allen  Buckner   

1889 

to 

1891 

Lapier  Williams   1891 

to 

1893 

and 

1899 

to 

1906 

*W.  G.  Todd  

1893 

to 

1895 

*W.  H.  TOOTHAKER   

1897 

to 

1899 

*W.  B.  Hall  

1906 

to 

1913 

Grace  Norton  Roseberry 

1913 

to 

1916 

Isa  Allene  Green   

1916 

to 

1917 

Lee  Harrison   

1917 

to 

1920 

Thomas  E.  Chandler  

1920 

to 

*  Deceased. 
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HISTORICAL. 

In  1843  the  Delaware  Indians  were  given  all  the  land  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Kaw  to  Topeka.  Ten  years  later  the  Wyandottes  came  from  Ohio 
and  bought  thirty-six  sections  from  the  Delawares.  The  Wyandottes  be- 
came citizens  in  1855  under  the  provision  that  their  land  would  be  divided 
in  severalities,  after  reserving  portions  for  parks,  churches  and  burying 
grounds.  The  beautiful  hillside  which  now  forms  the  site  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind  was  part  of  the  land  belonging  to  an  Indian,  Wm.  Johnson,  who 
disposed  of  his  real  estate  to  the  original  town  company. 

When  the  town  was  platted  in  1856,  this  particular  tract,  because  of  its 
natural  beauty,  was  reserved  as  a  park.  In  1863  the  land  was  offered  to 
the  state  by  the  city  of  Wyandotte  as  a  site  for  some  state  institution,  and 
the  legislature  of  1864  accepted  the  9.6  acres  as  a  location  for  a  Blind 
Asylum.  The  legislature  of  1866  made  the  first  appropriation,  which  was 
used  for  the  erection  of  what  is  usually  termed  the  Main  Building. 

School  was  organized  October  7,  1867,  with  an  attendance  of  nine 
pupils.  The  building  was  completed  after  another  appropriation  in  1868. 
At  first,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  school  was  governed  by  a  separate 
board  of  trustees.  In  1877  the  name  was  changed  from  Asylum  for  Blind 
to  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  however,  in  1905 
we  find  the  School  listed  as  a  "charitable  institution"  under  the  Board  of 
Control.  In  the  same  year  the  instruction  was  made  compulsory  for  blind 
pupils  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one,  unless  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  a  skilled  private  instructor  for  five  months  each  year. 

For  many  years  the  persons  most  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  blind 
sought  to  have  the  School  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  state  instead  of  a  charitable  institution.  The  1913  legislature,  when 
creating  the  State  Board  of  Administration,  listed  the  Kansas  School  for 
the  Blind  as  one  of  the  state  schools. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  School  about  one  thousand  students  have 
been  enrolled.  Two  hundred  have  graduated  from  the  regular  course 
and  many  of  them  are  attaining  high  success  in  life.  Teachers,  minis- 
ters, a  missionary,  lawyers,  merchant,  newspapermen,  real-estate  agents, 
entertainers,  dairymen,  mechanics,  bandmasters,  piano  tuners,  several 
music  teachers,  a  large  number  of  broom  makers,  agents,  farmers,  tele- 
phone operators,  and  various  other  occupations,  including  home  keepers, 
are  numbered  on  the  list.  Several  of  the  graduates  are  now  serving  upon 
the  faculties  of  other  state  schools. 

LOCATION. 

Kansas  City,  the  metropolis  of  Kansas,  being  adjacent  to  a  still  larger 
railroad  center,  affords  excellent  connection  with  all  the  towns  of  Kansas, 
so  that  most  of  the  pupils  may  reach  school  without  change  of  cars.  The 
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employees  of  both  railroad  and  street-car  companies  are  especially  cour- 
teous to  patrons  of  the  School,  so  that  it  is  very  easy  to  reach  the  School, 
which  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  street  and  State  street.  The 
splendid  car  service  makes  it  possible  for  teachers  and  pupils  to  enjoy 
the  literary  and  musical  attractions  which  only  come  to  the  larger  cities. 

Kansas  City  contains  an  excellent  public  library,  where  our  teachers 
obtain  much  of  the  newer  fiction,  as  well  as  other  material,  for  the  daily 
reading  hour. 

The  pastors  of  the  various  churches  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  students,  and  often  extend  them  special  courtesies  as  well  as  a 
cordial  welcome  to  their  regular  church  services. 

The  kindly  feeling  of  residents  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  has  been 
shown  by  gifts  of  flowers,  and  special  treats  for  the  smaller  children. 

ORGANIZATION. 

School  Term. — The  school  term  is  divided  into  six  periods,  of  six  weeks 
each,  and  a  report  card  is  sent  at  the  end  of  each  period,  so  that  the 
parents  may  know  definitely  the  quality  of  work  being  done  by  the  pupil. 
The  deportment  grade  is  based  not  only  upon  school  conduct  but  upon 
general  conduct  in  all  departments,  so  that  pupils  may  feel  the  responsi- 
bility of  being  self-controlled  upon  all  occasions. 

Enrollment. — Students  should  be  enrolled  the  first  day  of  the  term, 
but  will  be  received  at  any  time  during  the  school  year.  Parents  should 
send  pupils  as  soon  as  possible  after  reaching  the  age  of  seven,  providing 
they  are  in  good  health  and  have  learned  to  care  for  their  immediate  per- 
sonal needs.  A  child  of  this  age  will  soon  adapt  himself  to  new  surround- 
ings, and  usually  makes  rapid  progress  in  mastering  the  touch  system  of 
reading.  Pupils  of  school  age  who  are  victims  of  eye  accidents  should 
enter  the  School  immediately,  so  that  they  lose  none  of  the  advantages  of 
knowledge  already  acquired.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  applicant  be 
totally  blind;  he  is  eligible  if  his  sight  is  so  deficient  that  he  can  not 
successfully  do  the  work  required  in  the  ordinary  public  school,  providing 
he  meets  all  the  other  qualifications  specified  in  the  application  blank. 
Parents,  after  receiving  catalogue  and  application,  should  instruct  chil- 
dren in  all  requirements  mentioned.  If  the  prospective  pupil  has  been 
addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  he  should  be  cured  of  this  habit  before  en- 
tering school.  All  regular  pupils  are  required  to  be  present  at  opening 
of  fall  term  of  school,  and  to  remain  during  the  full  term  of  school  unless 
prevented  by  illness  or  some  cause  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  superin- 
tendent shall  be  sufficient  to  grant  leave  of  absence. 

Vacation. — A  two  week's  vacation  is  given  at  the  holiday  season  to 
enable  pupils  to  make  a  home  visit.  Arrangements  are  always  made  to 
take  pupils  to  the  station  and  to  meet  them  when  they  return.  Parents 
are  expected  to  send  transportation  in  time  to  make  proper  train  arrange- 
ments to  send  children  home  in  time  for  Christmas  holidays,  and  also  to 
send  for  them  promptly  at  close  of  regular  school  term.  Notification 
should  always  be  sent  of  their  safe  arrival  home. 


Annual  Catalogue,  1921. 
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Diet. — The  food  supply  is  of  the  best  quality,  well  selected  as  to  dietetic 
value  and  variety,  well  cooked  and  carefully  served.  The  usual  menu  is 
sometimes  varied  by  the  serving  of  some  special  articles  suitable  to  a  par- 
ticular day  or  season.  Being  located  near  the  market,  we  are  often  able  to 
obtain  fresh  fish  and  fruit  at  reasonable  prices.  We  have  succeeded  this 
last  season  in  raising  and  supplying  some  garden  vegetables. 

Supervision. — The  younger  children  are  at  all  times  under  immediate 
care  of  either  a  teacher  or  supervisor  while  at  work  and  at  play.  They 


Kitchen. 


Pupils'  dining-room. 
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are  trained  to  habits  of  obedience,  and  at  the  same  time  are  encouraged 
to  become  active  and  self-reliant.  They  soon  learn  to  go  about  the  School 
without  special  guidance.  The  older  pupils,  also,  are  required  to  obey  all 
the  rules  of  the  School,  yet  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  help  them  to 
acquire  the  finer  traits  of  character.  Every  effort  is  made  to  encourage 
pupils  in  right-doing,  and  proper  authority  is  exercised  with  the  minimum 


Small  girls'  sitting-room. 


Small  boys  at  play. 


of  punishment.  Unselfishness  is  cultivated  by  arousing  a  desire  to 
render  some  service  to  the  School  community  or  to  the  home.  Loyalty  to 
the  School  is  one  step  toward  the  development  of  a  high  type  of  patriotism, 
which,  when  united  with  the  sturdy  virtues  of  honesty  and  justice,  forms 
the  basis  for  a  true  citizenship. 

Safeguards  of  Health. — An  experienced  nurse  is  on  duty  at  all  times 
in  the  hospital.    A  competent  physician  makes  regular  calls  and  comes 
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whenever  summoned.  Pupils  upon  entering  school  are  given  a  thorough 
examination,  both  by  the  physician  and  oculist,  and  records  made  of  the 
same.  The  purpose  of  this  examination  is  to  protect  the  School  from  con- 
tagion, and  to  ascertain  the  actual  physical  condition  of  each  pupil  ,  in 
order  that  any  future  treatment  may  be  intelligently  administered. 
Pupils  desiring  to  consult  a  specialist  are  always  sent  in  care  of  a  compe- 
tent attendant  from  the  School.  During  the  past  year  all  the  pupils  have 
been  given  a  free  examination  by  the  oculist,  who  has  successfully  oper- 
ated upon  a  number  of  them.  The  expense  of  all  operations  must  be 
borne  by  the  parents,  but  preparatory  treatment  is  given  in  the  School 
hospital,  and  pupils  will  be  sent  and  returned  from  place  of  operation 
by  the  School  authorities.  While  several  operations  have  been  done  during 
the  School  term,  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  them  either  just  before 
or  at  close  of  School  session.  By  doing  this,  traveling  expenses  would 
still  be  saved,  and  there  would  be  no  loss  of  time  from  lessons.  All  pupils 
are  now  required  either  to  be  vaccinated  or  show  proof  of  immunity  from 
smallpox.  Parents  are  urged  to  protect  pupils  from  contagious  disease 
during  vacation  periods  and  to  be  especially  watchful  during  the  Christ- 
mas vacation,  as  any  contagious  disease  is  a  serious  menace  here. 

Expenses. — All  the  ordinary  expenses,  such  as  books,  tuition,  board; 
room,  laundry,  and  medical  care,  are  furnished  free  to  residents  of  Kan- 
sas. Pupils  from  outside  the  state  may  come  for  a  tuition  fee  of  two 
hundred  dollars  per  year.  All  students  must  pay  their  own  traveling  ex- 
penses, furnish  suitable  clothing,  such  incidental  expenses  as  car  fare, 
postage,  shoe  repairs,  barber  bills,  gymnasium  shoes,  and  special  ten  dol- 
lar medicine  fee.  Parents  should  supply  pupils  with  money  for  the  above 
purposes.  All  pupils  must  place  their  money  in  charge  of  the  super- 
visors, who  will  correctly  care  for  the  wants  of  the  children  and  return 
any  remaining  balance. 

CAMPUS,  BUILDINGS,  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  School  grounds  contain  9.6  acres  of  undulating  land,  with  a 
natural  growth  of  trees.  The  land  slopes  to  the  eastward  and  includes  a 
view  of  Waterway  Park,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
The  grounds  are  well  laid  out,  with  paved  drives  and  walks  which  furnish 
ample  space  for  exercise.  Well-assorted  playground  apparatus  encourages 
the  pupils  to  healthful  sport,  while  swings,  sand  beds  and  a  merry-go- 
round  offer  opportunities  for  recreation. 

All  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick  with  light  stone  trimmings,  and  are 
conveniently  grouped.  The  Main  Building  is  the  oldest  structure  in  the 
group,  having  been  erected  in  the  middle  sixties ;  however,  it  has  been  re- 
modeled until  it  is  thoroughly  sanitary,  being  equipped  with  steam  heat, 
drinking  fountains,  shower  baths,  sanitary  toilets  and  other  conveniences. 
The  whole  building  has  recently  been  rewired  to  preclude  all  danger  from 
fire,  so  that  our  lighting  system  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  The 
plumbing  in  the  south  wing  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  new  fixtures 
added  where  needed.  All  windows  have  been  screened  as  a  protection 
from  flies  and  mosquitoes.  The  general  offices,  the  halls  and  all  pupnV 
sitting  rooms  have  been  artistically  redecorated  and  a  few  pictures  pur- 
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chased.  Cork  carpets  have  been  laid  in  four  sitting  rooms.  These  various 
improvements,  including  our  new  electric  fixtures,  make  the  general 
appearance  of  our  rooms  much  more  attractive. 

This  building  contains  the  general  offices,  board  room,  superintendent's 
residence  suite,  three  boys'  sitting  rooms,  and  a  corresponding  number  for 
the  girls;  also  a  play  room  for  the  small  boys,  several  music  rooms,  a 
number  of  dormitories,  a  sewing  room  where  pupils'  clothing  is  repaired, 
and  rooms  for  the  matron,  clerk,  three  supervisors,  and  two  teachers.  On 
the  lower  floor  of  the  same  building  are  the  bakery,  kitchen,  storeroom, 
cold  storage,  pupils'  dining  room,  and  dining  rooms  for  attendants,  teach- 
ers and  other  employees. 

The  Teachers'  Cottage  is  the  smallest  building  in  the  group.  It  con- 
tains eight  bedrooms,  a  hall  and  a  bath.  It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  the  interior  has  recently  been  improved  by  new  paper  and  rugs. 

The  School  Building  is  substantial  and  well  arranged.  It  contains 
twelve  schoolrooms,  a  generous  hall  and  stairway  space,  and  a  beautiful 
auditorium,  seated  with  opera  chairs  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.  The 
auditorium  is  well  proportioned  and  has  a  pipe  organ,  a  grand  piano  and  a 
victrola.  This  assembly  room  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  building 
and  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  school  life.  One  of  the  upper  rooms 
is  used  as  a  library  and  contains  a  fine  variety  of  point  books;  and,  owing 
to  the  liberality  of  our  appropriation,  we  are  building  up  one  of  the  finest 
libraries  for  the  blind  in  the  whole  United  States.  The  basement  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a  gymnasium,  and  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus,  such 
as  lifting  machines,  ladders,  wands,  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  wrestling 
mat,  and  boxing  gloves.  Dressing  rooms  and  shower  baths  in  this  depart- 
ment are  in  daily  use  and  have  done  much  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
older  pupils,  while  the  breathing  and  muscular  exercises  have  had  a 
similar  effect  upon  the  younger  pupils. 

Our  primary  room  has  a  creditable  museum  of  stuffed  birds  and  various 
curiosities  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  make 
actual  measurements  of  capacity  and  weight  with  apparatus  designed  for 
that  purpose.  This  room  also  has  a  kaleidograph,  to  be  used  by  the 
teacher  in  preparing  point  work  for  the  pupils. 

The  intermediate  grades  are  supplied  with  raised  maps-  and  globes  and 
a  skeleton,  while  the  high  school  has  some  apparatus  to  be  used  in  teach- 
ing physics.  The  School  Building  with  all  its  varied  equipment  is  valued 
at  $30,000. 

The  Laundry  is  a  well-arranged  building,  and  the  motor  power  is  fur- 
nished from  the  engines.  It  has  two  washers,  a  drier,  and  a  steam 
mangle;  also  three  stationary  tubs  for  hand  washing.  The  ironing  room 
has  a  special  arrangement  for  heating  irons,  a  goodly  supply  of  ironing 
boards,  and  a  drier. 

The  Power  Plant  is  valued  at  $15,000  and  furnishes  all  the  buildings 
with  heat,  light  and  water.  This  building  has  recently  been  reroofed, 
after  rebuilding  the  coal  shed.  Skylights  and  ventilators  have  been  used 
in  the  roof  to  insure  light  and  ventilation.  An  entrance  hall  has  been  built 
connecting  the  engine  room  and  laundry.  New  grates  have  been  pur- 
chased, which  help  to  improve  the  heating  service.    City  light  connection 
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has  been  made,  so  that  we  can  secure  lights  at  any  time  our  own  plant  is 
not  running.  The  water,  which  is  of  unusual  excellence,  is  pumped  from 
a  deep  well  to  a  pressure  tank  for  use  in  all  the  buildings. 

The  Barn  is  a  substantial  two-story  brick,  affording  ample  room  for 
storage  for  feed  and  vehicles,  besides  providing  comfortable  quarters  for 
the  carriage  team.  The  estimated  value  of  the  barn  is  $4,000.  The  poultry 
house  has  a  capacity  for  about  two  hundred  fowls.  The  barn  and  poultry 
yard  are  surrounded  by  a  neat  steel  fence,  with  posts  set  in  cement. 

The  Bungalow  is  a  small  building  constructed  especially  for  a  play- 
house for  little  girls.  The  walls  are  almost  entirely  of  glass,  admitting 
much  sunlight,  and  it  is  heated  by  steam  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  the 
wintertime. 

The  Hospital  Building  contains  a  dispensary,  a  nurse's  room,  a  bath- 


Our  winter  sport. 

room  and  several  wards  for  patients.  The  third-story  rooms  are  occupied 
by  the  men  employees,  and  the  basement,  arranged  as  a  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  is  used  for  the  classes  in  domestic  science,  where  ironing,  cooking 
and  serving  are  taught. 

The  Industrial  Building  has  a  broom  shop  in  the  basement,  which  is 
equipped  with  a  seeder,  seven  presses  and  six  winders.  Caning  and  net 
work  and  basketry  are  taught  in  this  department. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  tuning  department,  which  has  an  equip- 
ment of  seven  pianos,  including  a  player  piano.  The  boys  are  given  com- 
plete instruction  in  tuning  and  repairing.  On  the  same  floor  is  a  sloyd 
department,  where  the  boys  learn  the  use  of  tools  and  make  various  small 
articles. 

The  upper  floor  of  this  building  contains  the  living  rooms  for  the 
women  attendants,  and  is  conveniently  and  comfortably  arranged.  The 
valuation  of  the  Industrial  Building  is  $7,500. 
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GENERAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  SCHOOL. 

An  earnest,  united  effort  is  made  to  create  and  maintain  a  healthful, 
moral  atmosphere;  to  this  end  appropriate  religious  observances  are  held 
at  suitable  times. 

Daily  chapel  exercises  arouse  inspiration  and  give  tone  to  the  day's 
labor.  Short  addresses  are  frequently  given  by  visitors,  or  perhaps  some 
member  of  the  Faculty  occupies  the  time.  Pupils  are  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  give  special  music  and  elocution  numbers.  We  have  been  hon- 
ored during  the  past  year  by  addresses  from  each  member  of  the  Board  of 
Administration,  several  members  of  the  legislature,  representatives  from 
other  schools,  women  prominent  in  state  club  work,  and  numbers  of  local 


Merry-go-round. 


friends.  Regular  preaching  services  are  held  each  Sunday  afternoon  at 
six  o'clock.  The  sermons  are  usually  delivered  by  local  ministers,  who 
often  bring  some  musical  attraction  with  them  as  an  added  pleasure  for 
the  afternoon  service.  Pupils  are  permitted  to  attend  church  in  addition 
to  our  own  service  if  they  so  desire. 

Sunday-school  service  is  held  each  Sunday  morning,  conducted  by  the 
superintendent.  The  pupils  have  their  own  Sunday-school  literature, 
printed  in  point.  The  classes  are  taught  by  the  regular  day-school  teach- 
ers, who  are  well  fitted  to  do  this  work  because  of  their  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  children. 

A  strong  Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  been  maintained  by  the  older 
students  for  several  years,  and  has  been  the  means  of  much  spiritual  en- 
joyment and  moral  improvement.  Through  the  consecrated  efforts  of  the 
teachers,  the  Christian  Endeavor  lesson  references  are  changed  to  point, 
so  that  the  pupils  may  find  them  in  their  own  Bibles.  Some  of  the  older 
pupils  have  organized  a  Junior  Endeavor  Society  among  the  younger 
pupils. 
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The  Excelsior  Society  is  a  club  formed  by  the  older  boys  and  girls  of 
the  School,  for  parliamentary  drill,  debate  and  social  enjoyment.  This 
club  elects  its  own  officers,  prepares  its  own  programs,  and  is  entirely 
self-governing.  The  membership  is  limited  to  students  elected  by  the 
society,  and  the  standard  of  eligibility  is  so  high  that  it  has  a  salutary 
effect  upon  school  discipline. 

The  Junior  girls  and  boys  have  shown  great  initiative  and  talent  in 
preparing  and  giving  occasional  entertainments  in  their  sitting  rooms. 


Boys'  fire  drill,  School  for  the  Blind. 


The  pupils  arrange  the  programs  and  invite  the  guests,  usually  the 
teachers  and  older  pupils.  The  leader  conducts  the  meeting,  calling  upon 
the  different  performers  and  announcing  the  nature  of  each  number. 

A  School  Orchestra  of  twenty  pieces  has  been  organized.  The  pupils 
furnish  their  own  instruments  and  have  done  most  of  their  practicing 
during  recreation  hours.  This  work  has  been  done  under  the  leadership 
of  the  music  teachers,  who  have  given  this  time  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar schedule.  Considering  the  time  spent,  the  progress  of  the  pupils  has 
been  remarkable,  and  the  orchestra  really  deserves  a  better  equipment. 

Two  choruses,  the  Junior  and  Senior,  sing  regularly  each  day.  Special 
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music  numbers  are  often  given  at  chapel  and  church  service.  The  an- 
thems prepared  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  Easter  are  always  ap- 
propriate and  well  rendered.  The  Girls'  Chorus  and  Boys'  Octette  have 
made  great  progress  during  the  past  season,  and  are  in  demand  for 
special  numbers  at  the  local  churches. 

A  display  exhibit  will  be  given  May  7  in  the  domestic  science  and  in- 
dustrial departments,  in  which  premiums  will  be  given  in  recognition  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  work  on  exhibition.  This  catalogue  is  published 
too  early  to  give  the  names  of  winners  and  the  various  firms  donating  the 
premiums. 

Special  observances  have  been  made  of  various  days  throughout  the 
year.  Hallowe'en  is  observed  by  parties  for  all  ages  of  pupils.  Jolly 
games  are  played  and  appropriate  decorations  and  refreshments  thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  given  the  special  religious  signification,  a  sunrise 
prayer  meeting,  the  occasion  for  giving  individual  thanks.  Regular 


church  services  are  held  during  the  forenoon.  At  dinner  time  the  pupils 
unite  in  a  new  form  of  grace  to  be  used  during  the  coming  year.  A 
typical  Thanksgiving  feast  is  served,  including  not  only  turkey  but  also 
the  usual  suitable  vegetables  and  sweets.  The  afternoon  is  given  to 
recreation. 

Christmas  vacation  is  marked  by  appropriate  programs  in  the  various 
grades  and  the  distribution  of  a  treat  of  some  sort.  Most  of  the  pupils 
spend  the  day  in  their  own  homes.  This  year  a  Christmas  tree  and  a  visit 
from  Santa  Claus  were  enjoyed  by  the  primary  pupils. 

January  is  enlivened  by  the  celebration  of  Kansas  Day.  An  address  is 
delivered  by  some  outside  speaker.  Kansas  songs  are  sung  and  appropri- 
ate readings  and  essays  are  given  by  the  pupils.  This  year  the  teachers 
made  and  presented  sunflower  badges  to  the  pupils. 

The  birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  are  each  honored  by  special 
programs.  Patriotic  songs  are  sung  and  special  numbers  presented  by 
pupils  of  different  grades. 

Easter  Sunday  is  given  marked  significance  by  special  music  and  floral 
decorations.  The  smaller  children  enjoy  an  egg  hunt  either  on  the  lawn  or 
in  the  sitting  rooms.    Eggs  and  chicken  are  features  of  meals  for  the  day. 


Girls'  gymnasium  class. 
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All  the  older  pupils  have  enjoyed  picnic  excursions,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  fine  musical  entertainments  in  the  city  and  our  own  special 
programs  and  banquets.  The  smaller  children  have  had  much  enjoyment 
from  the  merry-go-round  and  frequent  rides,  besides  being  entertained 
at  several  parties.  The  older  boys  have  regular  walking  trips  each  Sat- 
urday. Their  special  outings  have  been  a  nutting  trip  in  the  fall  and  a 
night  and  day  camping  out  in  the  spring.  During  the  cold  weather  coast- 
ing is  great  sport,  as  we  have  two  new  coasters. 

HELPFUL  INFLUENCES. 

In  connection  with  the  courses  of  instruction,  which  in  themselves 
constitute  a  liberal  education,  the  student  is  brought  in  contact  with  many 
helpful  influences  which  tend  to  render  him  more  active,  independent  and 
resourceful.  The  hopeful  spirit  of  self -activity  and  achievement  not  only 
penetrates  the  school,  but  unconsciously  communicates  itself  to  nearly  all 
who  enter;  so  that  often  those  who  enter  in  hopeless  despondency  soon 


Boys'  club  drill. 

discover  the  new  possibilities  open  to  them,  and  engage  with  renewed  zest 
and  vigor  upon  the  pursuit  of  their  studies  and  occupations. 

It  is  our  constant  effort  to  render  the  school  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
noble  achievement,  and  to  unfold  the  possibilities  of  usefulness  and  the 
avenues  of  successful  enterprise  which  are  open  to  every  young  person 
of  diligent  purpose  and  worthy  character. 

The  school  seeks  in  general  to  train  the  blind  not  to  forget  that  they 
are  blind,  but  to  refuse  to  believe  that  the  being  blind  is  an  insuperable 
deterrent  from  accomplishment  of  worthy  work.  Its  pupils  are  taught 
to  look  upon  dependence  with  disdain,  that  the  blind  beggar  is  no  more 
worthy  object  of  contemplation  than  the  seeing  beggar;  that  womanliness 
and  manliness  and  useful  effort  will  surely  be  rewarded. 

RULES,  INFORMATION,  AND  INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  is  located  and  maintained  at  Eleventh  and 
State  streets,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  in  accordance  with  certain  acts  of  the 
legislature,  the  same  being  compiled  in  sections  6962  to  6965,  General 
Statutes  of  1901,  as  modified  by  sections  3997  to  4005  and  6541  to  6544 
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and  6548  of  said  General  Statutes,  and  chapter  384,  Laws  of  1905,  and 
sections  1,  22,  and  other  sections  of  chapter  475,  Laws  of  1905. 

All  blind  persons  who  have  been  residents  of  the  state  of  Kansas  six 
months,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one  years,  inclusive,  who 
are  not  incapacitated  by  physical,  mental  or  moral  infirmity  for  useful 
instruction,  are  eligible  for  admission  as  pupils  of  the  School;  but  no 
one  whose  age  does  not  come  within  the  limits  above  prescribed  shall  be 
received  or  retained,  except  in  peculiar  cases.  The  School  is  strictly 
educational,  and  is  not  an  asylum  or  home  for  the  unfortunate  or  a 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  School  does  have  an  oculist. 
Children  of  imbecile  or  unsound  mind,  or  fixed  immoral  character  or 
confirmed  ill  health,  are  not  admitted  to  the  School. 

The  School  is  intended  to  supplement  the  common  schools  of  the  state, 


May  pole. 


so  that  no  youth  may  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  gaining  an  edu- 
cation by  reason  of  any  defect  of  vision,  as  well  as  the  education  of  the 
totally  blind.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  truancy  officers  to  see  that  all  the 
youth  of  Kansas  who  are  eligible  for  admission  are  sent  to  the  School. 
But  persons  are  not  eligible  for  admission  unless  their  defect  in  vision  is 
such  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools. 

All  applications  for  admission  must  be  made  direct  to  the  State  Board 
of  Administration,  except  that  pupils  in  good  standing,  who  have  been 
in  attendance  the  previous  year,  need  not  make  a  new  application.  In  all 
such  cases  the  superintendent  will  send  notices,  the  month  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  school,  to  the  former  pupils,  giving  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  School  and  other  information.  In  all  other  cases,  no 
person  will  be  admitted  until  notice  has  been  given  that  such  person  can 
be  received. 

The  school  year  commences  the  first  part  of  September.  On  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  school  term  the  superintendent  will  meet  all  trains. 

All  regular  pupils  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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fall  term  of  school,  and  to  remain  during  the  full  term,  unless  prevented 
by  illness  or  some  cause  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  be  sufficient  for  him  to  grant  a  leave  of  absence. 

Children  admitted  to  the  School  are  under  the  care  of  the  state,  and 
no  interference  with  plans  devised  for  their  education  and  welfare  will 
be  permitted. 

Tuition,  board  and  washing  are  furnished  by  the  state,  but  parents  or 
friends  who  are  able  and  wish  to  do  so  may  pay  for  the  same.  Clothing, 
traveling  and  incidental  expenses  must  be  furnished  by  parents  or 
friends  or  by  the  county.  If  the  parents  or  friends  fail  to  do  so,  the 
county  of  the  pupil's  residence  must  furnish  the  same.  In  some  cases  the 
Board  admits  nonresidents,  on  such  terms  as  the  Board  thinks  just. 

It  is  positively  required  that  all  pupils  shall  be  taken  from  the  School 
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at  the  close  of  the  school  term,  no  pupils  being  kept  at  the  School  during 
the  annual  vacations. 

In  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  the  pupils,  no  sectarian 
teaching  or  inculcation  of  partisan  politics  will  be  allowed.  The  pupils 
are  required,  however,  to  attend  all  services  in  chapel. 

All  letters  to  pupils  should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  School.  In 
sending  express,  post-office  money-orders,  etc.,  be  sure  and  send  to  Kan- 
sas City,  Kansas,  and  not  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Persons  bringing  pupils  to  the  School,  or  visiting  them  or  visiting 
teachers  or  employees,  can  not  be  accommodated  with  board  and  lodging 
during  their  stay  in  the  city.  The  visiting  of  pupils  on  Sunday  will  be 
permitted  from  2  p.  m.  until  6  p.  m. 

Pupils  may  be  suspended  and  returned  to  their  homes  by  the  superin- 
tendent, on  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  when,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Board,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  discipline  or  promote 
the  health  or  morals  of  the  School. 

The  use  of  tobacco  and  intoxicants  and  all  profanity  or  obscene 
language  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  violation  of  this  rule  is  deemed 
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sufficient  cause  for  suspension  or  expulsion.  Parents  are  requested  to 
assist  in  breaking  up  these  habits. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  complete  and  correct 
answers  to  the  accompanying  questions.    After  all  the  requirements  have 


The  wrestlers. 

been  complied  with,  mail  the  application  to  the  Superintendent  State 
School  for  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  who  will  in  due  time  notify  you  of 
its  acceptance  or  rejection.  The  clothing  list  will  accompany  the  notice 
of  acceptance.  By  carefully  reading  until  the  above  rules  and  instruc- 
tions are  thoroughly  understood,  then  complying  with  every  requirement, 
much  time  and  postage  will  be  saved. 
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APPLICATION  OF  PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN. 

I  hereby  make  application  for  the  admission  of  

to  the  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Kansas  City,  Kan. ;  and,  if  admitted,  he  or 
she  will  be  permitted  to  remain  at  the  School  during  the  full  term,  unless 
prevented  by  illness  or  some  cause  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  superin- 
tendent shall  be  sufficient  for  him  to  grant  a  leave  of  absence,  or  until 
suspended  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School. 

(Signed)  

Parent  or  Guardian. 

Post  office   County,  Kansas. 

VERIFICATION  AS  TO  RESIDENCE. 

State  of  Kansas,  County  of  ,  ss. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  the  parent  or  guardian  of  


and  that  the  answers  to  the  following  questions  are  true.    So  help  me  God. 

(1)  Where  was  the  person  (child)  born?  

(2)  When  did  ....he  become  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Kansas?  

(3)  When  did  ....he  become  a  resident  of  the  county?  

(4)  If  not  a  legal  resident,  on  what  ground  is  the  application  based? 


(Signed)  

Subscribed  and  Sworn  to  before  me,  this  day  of 

 ,  A.  D.  19  

[SEAL.]   

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  ,  a.  d.  19  ) 


child's  personal  and  family  history. 

1.  What  is  the  child's  full  name?  

2.  Where  born?    (Give  year,  month,  and  day.)  

3.  At  what  age  did  the  blindness  occur?  

4.  What  relation,  if  any,  were  the  parents  to  each  other?. 

5.  What  is  the  supposed  cause  of  blindness?  !  

6.  What  is  the  degree  of  blindness?  
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7.  Have  efforts  been  made  to  eure  blindness;  if  so,  in  what  way  and 
with  what  results?  


8.  Is  the  degree  of  blindness  sufficient  to  prevent  the  acquirement  of  an 
education  in  a  school  for  the  seeing?  :  

9.  Is  the  child  of  sound  mind  and  susceptible  of  intellectual  culture? 


10.  Has  the  child  any  bodily  deformity  or  infirmity;  if  so,  what? 


11.  What  is  the  state  of  the  child's  health  in  general?  .... 

12.  Is  the  child  free  from  epilepsy  and  all  contagious,  infectious  and 
loathsome  diseases?  

13.  Has  the  child  been  vaccinated?  

14.  Can  the  child  dress  and  undress  and  care  for  itself?  


15.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  child's  hearing? 


16.  Is  either  of  the  parents  blind?  

17.  Is  the  child  colored  or  white?  

18.  Has  the  child  ever  been  a  pupil  of  any  school  for  the  blind ;  and  if 

so,  what  one,  and  how  long,  and  when  and  why  discharged?  


19.  Is  the  child  free  from  all  immoral  habits?  

20.  Does  the  child  use  tobacco?  

21.  What  are  the  full  names  of  the  parents  of  the  child? 


22.  How  many  children  have  the  parents  had?  

23.  Name  those  born  blind  

24.  Name  those  who  have  become  blind,  giving  cause  of  blindness,  and 
age  at  which  blindness  occurred  
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25.  If  the  parents  of  the  child  are  not  living,  who  is  the  present  legal 
guardian?   

26.  Does  the  child  live  with  its  parents?  If  not,  state  with  whom  it 
lives,  where  and  how  it  is  maintained,  and  who  will  be  responsible  for  it 

during  vacation,  or  when  sent  home  


27.  What  was  the  mother's  name  before  marriage? 


28.  What  are  the  names  of  the  town,  county  and  state  in  which  the 
child  has  a  legal  residence?...  


Remarks  : 


I  Hereby  Certify  that  I  have  known  the  child  to  whom  the  above 

history  refers  for   years,  and  that  the  foregoing  answers  are  true, 

to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  or  were  ascertained  by  me  by  a 
personal  examination  of  the  child,  and  by  inquiry  of  relatives  and  others 
familiar  with  the  case,  and  are  true,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine. 


(Signed)  

Residence  

Subscribed  and  Sworn  to  before  me,  this    day  of. 


A.  D.  19  

[seal.]   

Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  A.  d.  19  ) 
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GENERAL  PLAN. 
The  School  proper  embraces  four  departments — literary,  musical,  in- 
dustrial and  physical  training.  Each  department  has  its  own  peculiar 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  contributing  some  activity  which  helps  to  develop 
in  the  student  a  broader  mental  attitude  and  a  more  skillful  physical 
reaction.  The  blind  student  receives  aural  impressions  very  readily  and 
recalls  them  easily,  but  in  order  to  form  correct  judgments  involving 
concrete  operations  he  must  verify  his  aural  impressions  by  the  sense  of 
touch ;  hence  the  need  of  a  very  large  variety  of  manual  operations. 
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LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


The  literary  department  offers  the  usual  eight  grades  of  elementary 
work  and  four  years  of  high-school  training.  Through  the  entire  course 
pupils  are  not  only  assisted  to  gain  knowledge,  but  are  required  to  do 
and  to  know  processes  and  results,  and  thereby  become  self-reliant  in 
reaching  conclusions.  Great  skill  is  used  by  the  teachers  to  help  pupils  to 
form  clear  mental  concepts  and  to  encourage  them  in  all  forms  of  self- 
activity  and  self-expression.  Much  individual  attention  is  given  the 
primary  pupils  before  they  acquire  the  ability  to  aid  themselves,  but  the 
mechanics  of  reading  and  writing  once  mastered,  they  usually  make  ex- 
cellent progress.  A  taste  for  good  literature  is  carefully  fostered,  as  a 
basis  not  only  for  future  enjoyment,  but  also  for  that  moral  and  spiritual 
growth  that  makes  for  character-building  and  civic  righteousness. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  make  the  course  rich  in  the  materials  which  will 
enable  the  average  student  to  find  a  worthy  place  in  life  and  to  succeed 
in  his  chosen  work,  and  will  at  the  same  time  train  him  in  those  habits  of 
thought  and  action  that  make  for  high  ideals  and  self-reliant  citizenship. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Reading. — Revised  Braille  system.  Teach  first  the  basic  letters,  a  to  j, 
inclusive.  Then  give  words  formed  from  combinations  of  these  letters. 
Follow  this  plan  with  each  new  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Give  word  picture 
drill  for  the  first  lessons  in  the  primer,  and  then  introduce  the  primer. 
The  First  Reader  should  also  be  completed  during  the  first  year. 

The  object  is  to  increase  the  child's  vocabulary,  secure  easy  and  fluent 
expression,  correct  pronunciation,  proper  inflection  and  modulation. 
Silent  reading  should  be  encouraged,  so  that  the  child  learns  to  gather 
the  thought  of  the  printed  page. 

Spelling  and  Phonetics. — Take  the  words  from  the  reading  lesson. 
Encourage  sounding  the  letters  rather  than  reading  the  word.  Prin- 
cipally oral,  but  some  written  spelling.  Give  drill  in  reproducing  sounds 
in  writing. 

Printing. — First  a  perfect  straight  line,  and  then  the  basic  letters. 
Teach  the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  impressing  the  fact  on  the  child  that 
different  combinations  of  these  letters  form  the  remainder  of  the  alphabet. 
Dictate  words,  and  short  sentences;  insist  on  the  capital  sign  and  punctu- 
ation marks. 

Numbers. — Counting  to  100  by  using  objects  such  as  sticks,  blocks, 
etc.  Teach  the  ten  figures  and  how  to  form  them.  Require  the  child  to 
find  his  lesson  by  looking  for  the  number  of  the  page  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  lesson. 

Have  actual  measurements  with  the  equipment  at  hand.  Simple  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  and  division  of  objects  into  halves,  thirds,  fourths, 
and  combining  them  again.  Teach  the  tables  through  threes.  All  should 
be  oral  work. 

Language. — Begin  conversational  work  with  objects  with  which  the 
children  are  familiar.  Insist  on  correct  use  of  words  and  proper  pro- 
nunciation. Teach  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  months,  and  the  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.    Develop  freedom  of  language  and  movement  by 
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telling  stories  and  then  dramatizing  them.  Do  not  repress,  but  curb  and 
direct  the  full  expression  of  ideas. 

In  all  written  work  insist  on  the  use  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation. 
Memorize  many  verses  and  enlarge  the  vocabulary. 

Industrial. — Folding  papers  and  tearing  them.  Sorting  seeds  and 
beads.  Use  of  blocks  and  sticks.  Develop  the  sense  of  form  by  use  of 
clay.  The  coordination  of  hand  and  brain  to  reproduce,  or  materialize  an 
idea  of  the  brain  is  of  the  utmost  cultural  as  well  as  material  benefit 
to  the  child. 

Music. — Suitable  songs  and  drill  in  marching. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Reading. — Emphasize  the  use  of  more  than  the  index  finger.  Follow 
plan  already  begun  in  the  first  year.  Use  the  Second  Reader  and  part 
of  the  Third. 

Spelling. — Take  the  words  from  the  reading  lesson.  Alternate  oral 
and  written  spelling.  Teach  syllabification.  Use  words  in  sentences  to 
teach  their  meaning.   Continue  phonetic  drill. 

Printing. — Follow  the  plan  of  the  first  year  by  continuing  the  dicta- 
tion of  simple  sentences.  Then  dictate  short  verses  and  simple  stories. 
Gradually  teach  the  signs  and  their  rules  for  use  in  words. 

Numbers. — Use  the  56  combinations.  Continue  the  plan  of  the  first 
year  in  addition  and  subtraction.  Teach  the  tables  through  fives.  Give 
problems  which  encourage  the  rapid  use  of  the  tables  learned.  Do  not 
let  the  tables  become  mere  memorized  sounds.  Teach  child  how  to  write 
simple  work  in  addition. 

Language. — Continue  the  plan  of  the  first  year.  Simple  songs,  chorus 
work  and  drill  in  marching.   Dramatization  of  songs. 

Industrial. — Continue  work  with  paper  and  introduce  use  of  scissors 
and  paste.  Make  calendars  and  continue  to  emphasize  form  and  outline. 
This  last  may  be  highly  developed  by  using  clay,  and  also  by  pricking 
the  outlines  of  objects  and  constructing  picture  books. 

The  need  of  hand  development  is  very  great  among  blind  children,  and 
many  children  need  a  year  of  kindergarten  work.  Many  need  only  so 
much  as  is  worked  in  with  their  first  and  second  year  work. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Reading. — Cyr's  Third  Reader.  Heart  of  Oak  Series  used  as  supple- 
mentary readers. 

Spelling. — Rational  Speller — oral  and  written.  Kansas  Speller — dicta- 
tion and  written  lessons. 

Arithmetic. — Wooster's  Book  II.  Review  fundamentals,  tables,  quick 
drills  in  addition,  subtraction.   Original  problems  given  by  pupils. 

Language.-— Oral  work,  dramatizing  memory  gems,  correct  forms  of 
speech,  secured  through  games  and  conversation,  dictation  and  memory 
gems. 

Writing. — Fundamentals  of  point  writing  review.  Dictation  a  part  of 
each  day's  program. 

Hygiene. — How  to  keep  well,  how  to  care  for  home  and  school  yards. 

Nature  Study. — Correlated  with  language  lessons;  studied  according  to 
seasons. 

Music,   Physical   Culture   and   Industrial    Training   under  special 

teachers. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Reading. — Cyr's  Fourth  Reader.  Special  stress  on  thought  of  context, 
expression  and  enunciation.  Geographical  Readers  used  as  supplementary 
readers. 
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Arithmetic. — Morey's  Elementary.  Review  of  fundamentals,  reading 
and  writing  numbers,  divisions'  fractions,  miscellaneous  problems.  Orig- 
inal problems  by  children. 

Language. — English  Lessons,  Miller-Kinkead,  Book  I.  Oral  and 
written.  Good  articulation;  correct  use  of  words  leading  up  to  well-ex- 
pressed written  work.  Dictation  showing  correct  forms  in  capitalization, 
punctuation,  paragraphing,  etc.  Proper  forms  of  verbs,  pronouns.  Learn- 
ing the  parts  of  speech.  Letter  writing,  story  writing,  memorizing  stand- 
ard classics  suitable  to  grade. 

Geography. — Werner's  Study  of  maps,  globes,  etc.  Use  of  clay  and 
raised  maps.  United  States,  South  America,  Europe.  Special  problems 
taken  as  each  state  is  studied.    Special  study  of  Kansas. 

Hygiene. — Mayberry's  Physiology.  Care  of  body,  personal  cleanliness, 
civic  cleanliness. 

Writing. — Exercises  given  to  develop  speed  with  accuracy. 

Nature  Study. — Correlated  with  language. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Reading. — Appleton's  Fifth  Reader  (Seventh  Point  Reader).  Classics 
for  Kansas  graded  schools  from  dictation. 

Language. — Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English,  Book  I. 

Spelling. — Pearson's  Kansas  Speller  from  dictation.  Oral  and  written 
work. 

Arithmetic. — Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  chapters  I  and  II. 
Geography. — Tarr  and  McMurray's,  Book  IV  and  Part  I  and  II. 
Physiology. — Mayberry's  Primary  Physiology.    Hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion from  dictation. 

Writing. — Daily  practice  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

SIXTH  GRADE, 

Reading. — Appleton's  Fifth  Reader  (Eighth  Point  Reader)  concluded. 
Classics  for  Kansas  graded  schools  from  dictation. 

Language. — Hyde's  Two  Book  Course  in  English,  Part  I  of  Book  II. 

Spelling. — Pearson's  Kansas  Speller,  Part  V  from  dictation. 

Arithmetic.  —  Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  chapters  III 
and  IV. 

Geography. — Tarr  and  McMurray's,  Book  IV,  Part  III  and  Book  V. 
History. — Gordy's  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States  from  dic- 
tation.  Daily  practice  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Reading  and  writing  in  connection  with  other  subjects.  United  States 
History:  McMaster's.  Arithmetic:  Walsh's  Grammar  School.  Review  of 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  percentage  with  its  applications 
Physiology:  Steele's.  Grammar:  Hyde's  Two-Book  Course,  Book  II. 
Classics:  Kansas  state  text  for  seventh  grade.  Spelling:  Rational 
Speller.   Typewriting,  Music,  Industrial  Training,  and  Physical  Culture. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Reading  and  writing  in  connection  with  other  subjects.  United  States 
History:  McMaster's  Completed.  Grammar:  Hyde's  Completed.  Arith- 
metic: Walsh's  Completed.  Classics:  Kansas  state  text.  Spelling:  Ra- 
tional Completed.  Civics,  six  months.  Kansas  History,  three  months. 
Typewriting,  Music,  Industrial  Training  and  Physical  Culture. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 

First  Year — Required:  English,  Algebra,  Physical  Geography  and 
Word  Analysis.    Elective:  Expression,  Physiology,  Music. 

Second  Year. — Required:  English,  Ancient  History,  Elementary  Sci- 
ence.   Elective :  Expression,  Physiology,  Music. 

Third  Year. — Required:  English,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  Ge- 
ometry.   Elective:  Physiology,  Psychology,  Music. 

Fourth  Year. — Required:  English,  American  History,  Physics.  Elec- 
tive: Psychology,  Latin. 

Sixteen  credits  are  required  for  graduation,  of  which  thirteen  must  be 
from  the  literary  list.  In  addition  credits  will  be  allowed  in  Typewriting, 
Industrial,  Music  and  Piano  Tuning  when  work  of  standard  quality  has 
been  done  as  outlined  in  course.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year 
students  may  elect  Piano  Tuning.  In  all  grades  students  are  required  to 
give  sufficient  time  to  regular  daily  study  under  supervision  to  make 
proper  preparation. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Music  Department  offers  the  same  opportunity  in  music  that  any 
accredited  boarding  school  offers  with  this  advantage — that  the  pupil 
gets  private  instruction  from  the  time  he  enters  the  third  or  fourth  grade 
of  school  until  he  graduates  if  he  so  desires. 

Individual  lessons  in  piano,  voice,  violin  and  pipe  organ  are  given, 
also  daily  training  in  Junior  and  Senior  chorus  and  semiweekly  orches- 
tral training. 

All  pupils  must  study  piano  at  least  two  years. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  prepare  pupils  for  professional  work  and  for 
earning  their  own  living  and  the  opportunity  is  given  for  those  who  are 
ready  to  appear  in  public.  Recitals  are  given  by  the  advanced  pupils 
and  the  faculty  of  music  frequently.  We  endeavor  to  have  the  students 
hear  the  best  music.  Our  students  have  the  privilege  of  attending  con- 
certs and  recitals. 

The  School  is  equipped  with  fifteen  pianos,  nine  violins,  one  viola, 
one  base  viol,  drums,  and  pipe  organ.  Also  a  large  library  of  music  in 
New  York  point. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

First  Year. — Rote  singing.    Junior  chorus. 

Second  Year. — Junior  chorus.    Piano  preparatory  class. 

Third  Year. — Simple  technical  exercise.  Easy  studies  for  rhythm  and 
phrasing  by  Ehmant,  Gurlitt,  Kohler,  and  others. 

Fourth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Studies  by  Burgmuller, 
Ehmant;  Clementi  Sonatinas,  op.  36.  Easy  pieces  by  Behr,  Hoffman, 
Kullak,  Schumann. 

Fifth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Sonatinas  by  Clementi 
and  Kuhlau.  Selected  studies  from  Duvernoy,  Czerny,  P.  Kohler.  Pieces 
by  Gade,  Grieg,  Lichner,  Schmoll,  Schumann,  and  others. 

Sixth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Selected  studies  for 
velocity  and  phrasing;  Bach's  Preludes;  lyrical  pieces  by  Grieg;  Men- 
delssohn's Songs  without  Words;  pieces  by  Beaumont,  Jensen,  Bohn, 
Dvorak,  Schytte,  and  others. 
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Seventh  Year. — Plaidy's  Technic;  scales.  Bach's  Inventions.  Bee- 
thoven, op.  33.  Cramer  Studies.  Selections  by  Bohm,  Englemann,  Grieg, 
Heller,  Nevin,  Paderewski,  and  others. 

Eighth  Year. — Technical  exercises,  advanced  scale  work.  Bach  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues.  Studies  by  Loeschhorn,  Heller,  Haberbier,  Cramer 
and  Clementi.  Selections  by  Grieg,  Lysberg,  MacDowell,  Moszkowski, 
Schrwenka,  and  others. 

Ninth  Year. — Scales.  Technical  exercises  by  Lecouppey  and  Hanon. 
Studies  by  Heller,  Clementi  and  others.  Selections  from  Chaminade, 
Grieg,  Godard,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Raff.    Chopin's  Valses. 

Tenth  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Clementi's  Grades  Ad 
Parnassum,  Moschelles'  op.  70.  Brahm's  Hungarian  dances.  Selections 
by  Chopin,  Grieg,  Harberbier,  MacDowell,  Rheinberger,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann. 

Eleventh  Year. — Technical  exercises  and  scales.  Studies  by  Clementi 
and  Moschelles.  Kullak  Octave  studies.  Chopin's  Mazurkas  and  Pre- 
ludes. Selections  by  Chaminade,  MacDowell,  Mendelssohn,  Raff,  and 
others. 

HARMONY. 

First  Year. — A  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  formation,  names 
and  classification  of  intervals,  scales,  keys,  chords;  figured  bass;  struc- 
ture of  forbidden  progressives.  The  student  should  be  prepared  to  recog- 
nize these  elements  at  sight  and  by  ear,  and  to  form  them  with  facility 
upon  the  key-board  and  staff.  Rules  of  part-writing;  concords  and  all 
their  inversions  in  all  keys;  auxiliary  and  passing  notes;  cadences;  the 
phrase  and  period;  modulation;  dictated  and  original  exercises  to  be  writ- 
ten and  played;  reading  by  ear. 

Second  Year. — Discords  and  their  inversions;  modulations;  dictated 
and  original  exercises,  with  figured  bass,  to  be  written  and  played;  har- 
monizing melodies;  reading  by  ear. 

Third  Year. — Altered  and  ambiguous  chords,  exercises  in  figured  bass; 
modulation;  harmonizing  melodies  with  modulations;  reading  by  ear; 
exercises. 

Fourth  Year. — Organ  point;  suspension;  anticipation;  passing  notes; 
melodic  embellishments;  harmonic  embellishments;  harmonizing  melodies 
and  unfigured  basses;  figuration;  reading  by  ear;  exercises. 

Fifth  Year. — Advanced.  Terminology. 


BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


This  department  has  been  self-supporting  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  trained  adults  as  well  as  regular  students  to  become  self-sustaining. 
Several  counties  in  the  past  have  found  it  a  matter  of  economy  to  advance 
means  to  blind  men  to  buy  the  machinery  for  broom  making  and  then  let 
them  pay  back  the  money  in  small  installments. 

The  State  Board  of  Administration  feels  that  every  blind  adult  in  the 
state  can  and  should  be  self-sustaining,  and  with  that  in  view  has  ar- 
ranged to  give  all  who  may  come  instruction  in  broom  making  during  June 
and  July.  They  will  have  to  support  themselves  or  be  supported  for  the 
six  to  nine  weeks  necessary  to  learn  the  trade — but  after  that  they  should 
be  self-supporting. 
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Forty-eight  regular  students  worked  in  this  department  during  the  last 
term  of  school.  The  youngest  boys  occupy  their  time  in  arranging  broom- 
corn  straws.  The  intermediate  grades  sort  corn,  and  learn  to  cane"  chairs 
and  make  hammocks,  rope,  nets  and  baskets.  The  older  boys  learn  every 
detail  of  broom  making  by  actual  experience.  When  they  can  make  sal- 
able brooms  they  receive  a  small  payment  for  each  dozen  produced.  They 
also  secure  a  small  commission  upon  hammocks  and  fly  nets.  While  these 
payments  are  not  large,  they  encourage  the  boys  in  habits  of  thrift  and 
industry.  The  output  of  nets  and  hammocks  has  been  much  larger  this 
season. 


Broom  shop. 


The  efficiency  of  this  department  has  been  somewhat  increased  by  the 
installation  of  new  equipment  recently  received  from  the  Kansas  Indus- 
trial Reformatory. 

The  record  made  last  year  compares  very  favorably  with  that  from 
schools  of  much  larger  enrollment,  as  may  be  noted  from  the  following 
report:  136  dozen  commercial  brooms,  40  dozen  garage  brooms,  12  dozen 
velvet  brooms,  6  dozen  whisk  brooms,  7  dozen  toy  brooms,  and  25v  cull 
brooms — a  total  of  408  dozen  in  all.  It  also  included  160  heavy  fly  nets, 
16  light  nets,  96  plain  hammocks,  26  doll  hammocks,  38  curtain  ham- 
mocks, 160  shopping  bags,  chairs,  settees,  ropes,  hatters — a  grand  total 
of  5,896  articles.  This  year  we  are  asked  to  furnish  251  dozen  brooms  to 
the  various  state  institutions.  Broom  making  is  a  most  popular  industry 
with  blind  boys.  One  boy  in  four  hours  produced  twelve  fine  standard 
brooms  as  a  test  of  what  he  could  do. 

But  to  develop  capacity  to  earn  is  not  the  primary  object  of  the  School. 
The  purpose  of  this  School  is  to  make  intelligent,  refined  and  educated 
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citizens  who  will  be  a  comfort  to  their  relatives  and  friends.  This  im- 
plies an  educated  mind,  a  trained  hand,  a  cheerful  and  contented  dispo- 
sition and  a  development  of  the  moral  qualities.  The  development  of 
the  complete  man  is  the  highest  aim  of  all  education. 


GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


In  the  girls'  industrial  department  the  pupils  are  taught  all  kinds  of 
hand  sewing,  crocheting,  knitting,  rug  making,  beadwork  and  basketry. 
This  department  has  done  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  household  de- 


Girls'  industrial. 


partment,  such  as  hemming  table  linen,  dish  towels,  sheets,  pillow  cases 
and  towels.  Several  new  classes  have  been  organized  in  this  department, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  girls  have  mastered  the  preparation  stitches  for 
sewing  and  crocheting.  The  older  girls  are  producing  a  fine  grade  of 
work.  Many  of  them  have  learned  to  sew  neatly  by  hand  and  several  of 
them  can  use  the  sewing  machine  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

All  the  girls  are  painstaking  in  their  work  and  learn  to  produce  beauti- 
ful articles  of  real  value,  which  will  be  a  source  of  income  to  them  in  the 
future  if  arrangements  are  made  to  secure  a  market  for  their  products. 
The  sales  in  this  department  have  more  than  paid  for  materials  used. 
The  girls  are  encouraged  to  acquire  skill  in  this  line  of  work  as  a  means 
of  providing  employment  for  idle  hours  and  as  a  nerve  sedative  for  rest- 
lessness and  dissatisfaction.  Exhibits  from  this  department  have  been 
made  at  various  places,  with  the  result  that  several  of  the  girls  have  sold 
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work  and  secured  orders  for  more.  This  department  has  been  moved  to 
a  pleasant  room  in  the  school  building*,  making  it  much  more  accessible 
to  the  girls  and  also  to  the  classes  of  small  children.  An  unusual  amount 
of  sewing  has  been  done  recently  in  making  the  Grecian  costumes  used  in 
drills  and  also  the  costumes  for  the  operetta. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 


This  department  is  well  equipped,  and  the  course  pursued  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  given  in  seeing  schools ;  however,  the  girls  require  much  more 
individual  instruction,  as  few  of  them  have  been  accustomed  to  perform 
even  the  simple  muscular  movements  required  in  such  operations  as 
stirring  and  mixing.    The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  teach  the  girls  the 


Domestic  Science. 


ordinary  household  tasks,  so  that  they  may  become  helpful  in  their  home 
duties. 

They  are  required  to  prepare  and  cook  all  the  common  vegetables,  to 
cook  and  serve  cereals,  to  make  biscuits,  gems  and  bread,  to  prepare 
various  salads.  The  desserts  include  puddings,  pies,  and  several  varieties 
of  cakes  and  cookies.  Preserving  and  canning  fruit  and  candy  making 
and  serving  food  to  sick  are  also  taught. 

Each  girl  is  required  to  care  for  her  own  cooking  utensils  and  to  assist 
in  caring  for  the  domestic-science  rcoms.  Notes  are  taken  during  recita- 
tions and  each  girl  keeps  a  recipe  book  for  future  reference.  Many  of 
these  girls  become  really  excellent  cooks,  as  attested  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  them  won  a  first  prize  in  cake  making  in  a  contest  with  seeing  pupils, 
while  several  others  submitted  samples  which  received  creditable  mention. 
Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  washing  and  ironing.    The  girls  are 
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taught  to  keep  their  rooms  and  belongings  in  an  orderly  condition  and 
to  make  their  own  beds. 

The  domestic  science  work  is  divided  into  three  divisions — beginning, 
intermediate,  and  advanced — each  division  requiring  two  years  for  com- 
pletion. 

The  beginning  domestic  science  includes  laboratory  and  lecture  work 
on  care  of  laboratory  and  utensils,  fuels,  sanitation,  beverages,  eggs, 
cereals,  vegetables,  milk  and  its  products,  soups,  puddings  and  sauces, 
condiments  and  candy. 

NINTH  AND  TENTH  YEARS. 

Preparation  of  foods  under  the  following  heads:  Cereals,  vegetables, 
fruits,  eggs,  beverages,  quick  breads,  setting  of  table.  Preparing  and 
serving  at  least  one  meal  with  only  general  supervision. 

ELEVENTH  AND  TWELFTH  YEARS. 

More  work  with  quick  breads,  including  flour  and  drop  batter,  soft 
and  stiff  dough  and  general  proportions  of  each.  Study  of  structure  of 
meat.  The  care  and  preparation  and  ways  of  cooking  of  meat.  Making 
of  yeast  bread.  Making  of  simple  and  frozen  dessert,  salads  and  suitable 
combinations.  Making  of  cookies  and  cakes.  This  class  prepares  and 
serves  one  meal  without  supervision  except  planning  of  menu  and  order- 
ing supplies. 


DOMESTIC  ART. 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES. 

Sewing. — Single  stitch  taught  in  hemming,  over-casting,  over-handing 
and  basting.    Making  of  small  articles  covering  stitch  already  taught. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  GRADES. 

'Sewing. — Single  hemming  applied  on  towels  and  dish-towels.  Knit- 
ting :  How  to  knit,  how  to  set  up  stitch,  how  to  bind  off  wash-cloths.  New 
stitches  taught  with  application  of  useful  articles. 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES. 

Sewing. — Making  of  plain  aprons.  Taking  up  sewing-machine  work. 
Simple  Basketry  and  Raffia  work. 

HIGH  SCHOOL — FIRST  YEAR. 

Sewing. — Making  of  towels,  sheets  and  pillow-cases,  etc.,  for  house, 
using  both  hand  and  machine  sewing. 

Knitting. — More  difficult  stitches  taught  and  applied  on  various  ar- 
ticles. 

Single  mending  and  darning  taught. 

TENTH  YEAR. 

Weaving. — Using  frame  for  making  table  mats.  Basketry:  More 
elaborate  work  taught,  making  of  reed  and  raffia  baskets  with  fancy 
stitches  and  designs  in  colors.    Pieceing  of  quilt-blocks. 

Sewing. — All  stitches  taught  applied  on  practical  articles. 
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ELEVENTH  AND  TWELFTH  YEARS. 

Sewing. — Making  of  complete  suit  of  underwear,  gown,  dress  and 
apron,  two  articles  of  children's  clothing. 

Crocheting. — All  stitches  are  taught  and  applied. 

Knitting. — Making  of  shawls,  sweaters  and  all  advanced  knitted 
articles. 

Fancy  stitches,  such  as  feather-edge  and  blanket  stitch,  are  applied 
on  aprons,  slippers,  bags,  etc. 


LAUNDRY. 


NINTH  AND  TENTH  YEARS. 

Ironing  of  flat  pieces,  such  as  pillow-cases,  towels  and  sheets,  under- 
wear, etc. 

ELEVENTH  AND  TWELFTH  YEARS. 

Laundering  of  aprons,  dresses,  waists  and  table-linen.  Supplementary- 
work  includes  the  care,  ventilation,  cleaning  and  dusting  of  rooms  and 
complete  care  of  kitchen;  such  as  care  of  sink,  stoves,  cleaning  of  win- 
dows, etc. 

Pupils  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  foregoing  course,  and  who  pass 
a  practical  test  of  their  ability  to  do  the  work  outlined  will  be  permitted 
to  graduate  from  the  Industrial  Department. 


PIANO  TUNING. 


The  course  offered  is  a  thorough  and  practical  drill  in  the  repair  and 
tuning  of  various  kinds  of  pianos. 

First  Grade. — The  general  study  of  pitch  and  of  musical  intervals  and 
their  application  as  employed  in  tuning.  Study  of  keyboards  and  the 
various  arrangements  of  tuning  pins  in  different  styles  of  upright  and 
square  pianos.  The  proper  management  of  the  tuning  hammer  and 
setting  the  tuning  pin. 

Second  Grade. — Daily  practice  in  tuning  unisons  and  octaves.  Struc- 
ture of  the  temperment  begun.  The  principles  and  laws  of  acoustics 
explained  and  exemplified:  (1)  In  the  construction  of  the  pianoforte. 
(2)  In  the  application  of  the  phenomena  of  vibrations,  harmonics  and 
beats  to  the  equal  temperment  of  the  musical  scale  within  the  temper- 
ment octave,  and  to  the  extension  of  this  equal  temperment  by  octave 
tuning  and  the  use  of  octave  proofs  throughout  the  entire  register. 

Third  Grade. — Daily  practice  in  tuning  the  piano  as  a  whole.  Oc- 
casional practice  in  tuning  pianos  in  the  music  department.  Simple 
repairing  operations  on  the  piano  action.  The  use  of  nails,  screws, 
clamps  and  repairing  with  or  without  glue. 

Fourth  Grade. — Dismounting,  assembling  and  regulating  all  kinds  of 
piano  actions.  The  use  of  various  lubricating  agents  as  needed  in 
different  parts  of  the  piano  and  pedal  action.    The  use  of  special  tools 
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in  tone  regulating,  capping,  etc.,  and  the  development  of  judgment  and 
skill  in  the  treatment  of  the  piano  as  a  medium  for  artistic  expression. 
The  work  of  the  fourth  grade  also  includes  special  instruction  in  cleaning, 
repairing,  regulating  and  tuning  cabinet  organs  and  player  pianos. 

The  word  "grade"  as  used  above  is  merely  a  division  of  the  work  to 
enable  us  to  rate  the  pupil  and  mark  progress. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class  are  permitted  to  do  some  piano 
tuning  outside  the  school.  This  gives  them  practical  experience  in 
dealing  with  people  as  well  as  mechanical  skill. 

The  experiment  has  been  made  this  year  of  permitting  the  girls  to 
take  up  the  tuning.  So  far  they  have  proven  themselves  worthy  of  the 
trial,  and  we  find  their  qualifications  as  tuners  are  as  good  as  the  boys. 


EXPRESSION  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Expression  Department  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  pupils,  giving 
them  poise  and  assurance  necessary  to  a  successful  business  or  social 
life.  A  systematic  course  in  voice  culture  and  literary  interpretation 
is  given.  A  three-fold  training  is  achieved  by  expression.  Mentally: 
Memory  work  is  necessary  to  this  art;  the  imagination  must  be  trained 
to  portray  other  scenes  and  time  and  to  assume  different  characters. 
Morally:  Reading  from  the  best  authors  only  are  given.  Physically: 
Poise  and  strength  are  required  to  secure  correct  dramatic  expression. 
Plays  are  given  by  the  students  during  the  year.  Those  receiving  private 
instructions  are  urged  to  take  part  in  public  recitals.  Class  work  is 
offered  to  the  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  which  they  receive  most 
practical  training  in  extemporaneous  and  public  speaking. 
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TYPEWRITING  DEPARTMENT. 


This  department  has  a  dictaphone  and  a  good  supply  of  typewriters. 
The  pupils  are  usually  eager  to  learn  typewriting,  as  they  realize  its 
advantage  as  a  means  of  communication. 

The  pupils  receive  careful  and  persistent  drill  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  the  ordinary  forms  of  business  letters.  After  attaining  a  fair  degree 
of  proficiency  they  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  using  a  typewriter  for 
letter  writing.  Several  have  developed  speed  as  well  as  skill  in  this 
line  of  work. 


Typewriting  department. 


LIBRARY. 


If  you  were  to  stroll  into  the  children's  library  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind  some  Saturday  afternoon,  you  would  be  quite  likely  to  meet  a  small 
boy  carrying  away  a  volume  over  half  the  size  of  an  unabridged  dic- 
tionary, and  you  might  be  led  to  fancy  that  the  children  were  being  seri- 
ously overworked.  But  the  book  would  probably  be  a  copy  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  when  you  saw  the  lad's  eager  interest  your  alarm  would 
cease. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  pupils  take  the  greatest  interest  in  their  library. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  them  keep  up  a  constant  course  of  reading 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  regular  work  is  rather  heavy.  A  card  record 
is  kept  of  the  books  read  by  each  pupil. 

The  library  proper  has  about  three  thousand  volumes,  and  there  are  in 
the  same  room  as  many  more  textbooks  often  used  for  general  reference. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  a  thousand  separate  works.  Such  a 
book  as  David  Copperfield  fills  six  volumes  in  "point,"  as  the  raised  print 
is  called.  As  is  natural  in  a  school,  a  large  part  of  the  library  consists 
of  juvenile  books  of  travel  and  adventure.  Other  important  groups  are: 
Fiction,  poetry  and  drama,  essays,  history  and  biography,  popular  science, 
and  books  about  music.  This  last  group,  which  is  much  in  demand,  is  of 
course  suited  to  the  needs  of  such  a  school  as  ours.  In  all  the  collection 
there  is  not  a  trashy  book,  for  nothing  but  good  literature  is  put  into 
point  for  the  blind. 

Perhaps  you  may  feel  inclined  to  question  whether  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
develop  so  carefully  a  taste  for  good  reading  in  young  people  who  may 


Library. 


never  have  a  chance  after  they  leave  school  to  get  books  in  raised  type. 
But  the  work  of  the  library  does  not  stop  with  furnishing  reading  matter 
to  the  students  now  in  school.  One  of  the  regular  duties  is  to  send  our 
books  to  the  blind  in  this  and  other  states.  Congress  has  provided  that 
reading  matter  for  the  blind  may  be  sent  free  of  postage,  so  that  any 
responsible  blind  person  may  obtain  from  the  School,  without  expense, 
the  loan  of  any  book  not  in  use.  The  School  is  always  glad  to  send  out 
books.   Many  of  our  former  students  keep  up  their  reading  in  this  way. 

RULES  FOR  USE  OF  BOOKS. 

1.  All  blind  residents  of  Kansas,  and  all  persons  of  defective  sight, 
are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  this  library. 

2.  Books  are  sent  free  of  postage  when  marked  "Free  Reading  Matter 
for  the  Blind." 

3.  Good  care  must  be  taken  of  all  books  borrowed. 

4.  Books  should  be  returned  to  the  library  within  thirty  days. 
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5.  Readers  requesting  books  will  please  send  list  of  at  least  three 
books  desired.  In  case  first  choice  is  not  available,  one  of  the  others  will 
be  sent.  Not  more  than  two  single-volume  books  will  be  sent  at  once,  nor 
more  than  three  volumes  of  one  set. 

6.  Late  fiction  should  be  read,  if  possible,  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. 

7.  Books  should  be  returned  promptly.  Failure  to  do  this  will  forfeit 
use  of  library  for  succeeding  three  months.  An  extension  may  be  granted 
by  sending  written  request  to  the  librarian. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS. 


The  Dela  Dotte  Camp  Fire  was  organized  on  October  15,  1919.  The 
name  was  taken  from  the  Indian  tribes,  The  Delaware  and  Wyandotte, 
who  at  one  time  owned  the  hill  on  which  our  campus  is  situated.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1920,  the  girls  won  a  "beautiful  robe"  for  having  earned 
the  greatest  number  of  honors  within  a  given  time.  When  they  sang  in 
contest  with  other  campfires  they  won  "The  Wohelo  Triangle."  At  the 
annual  grand  council  fire  of  Greater  Kansas  City,  April,  1920,  the  two 
girls  who  had  lived  up  to  the  health  chart  most  faithfully  were  from  our 
group.  No  other  organization  in  the  city  holds  as  many  national  honors 
as  this  one. 

Superintendent  Chandler  presented  the  Deladottes  with  a  special  room, 
in  which  many  pleasant  and  profitable  hours  are  spent. 

On  Thanksgiving  morning  they  sang  in  the  corridors  of  St.  Margaret's 
and  Bethany  hospitals.  Our  Christmas  offering  was  a  box  of  toys  sent 
to  Mercy  hospital.  The  girls  are  finding  happiness  in  giving  happiness 
to  others.  Jo  Zelma  Smith,  Guardian. 


"Dela  Dotte.' 
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PALM  SUNDAY  PROGRAM. 
Junior  Chorus.— March  20,^1921. 
"god  in  spring." 

1.  Processional — Hosannah,  Brown. 

Full  Chorus. 

2.  I  Am  Coming,  Root. 

Junior  "B." 

3.  Twilight,  Holbrook 

Junior  Quartette. 

4.  Prayer. 

5.  Response — Chorus. 

6.  Scripture  Lesson,  Supt.  Thomas  E.  Chandler. 

7.  Come,  Sing,  .     .  '  Hugh  Blair e. 

Chorus. 

8.  In  the  Snowing,  Winthrop. 

Dorothy  Mahaney,  Wayne  Kelley. 

9.  Swing — Little  Blossoms,  Gabriel. 

Junior  "B"  Girls. 

10.  Buzz!  Buzz!  Winthrop 

August  McCollom,  Albert  Jones. 

11.  0,  Stately  Lilies,  Gaynor. 

Ray  King. 

12.  Awakening  Chorus,  Gabriel. 

Junior  "A." 

13.  Lithuanian  Folk  Song,  Trio. 

Hilda  Deschner,  Ula  Street,  Jessie  Bretz. 

14.  Story  of  the  Snow  Drop,  Steane. 

Leona  Wamsher. 

15.  Waiting  to  Grow,  Aiken. 

Leslie  Wilkie. 

16.  In  Spring,  Folk  Song. 

Chorus. 

16.  Now,  Goodnight,  Arndg. 

Chorus. 

Grace  Werntz,  Junior  Chorus  Director. 
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EASTER  PROGRAM. 
March  27,  1921—7  o'clock  p.  m. 


1.  Organ  Prelude,  Selected. 

2.  Hymn — Christ,  the  Lord,  is  Risen  To-day. 

3.  Scripture — Easter  Lesson,  Miss  Jo  Zelma  Smith. 

4.  Prayer.  * 

5.  Anthem — He  Arose,  Judson. 

Senior  Chorus. 

6.  Reading — The  Angel  and  the  Wheat  Field,  Morse. 

Katie  Zerger. 

7.  Voice — I  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Liveth,  Handel. 

Nina  Ertel. 

8.  Piano — The  Last  Hope,  Gottschalk. 

Elsie  Snowbarger. 

9.  Anthem — 0,  King,  Immortal,  Brackett. 

Senior  Chorus. 

10.  Hymn — Christ  Arose. 

11.  Benediction. 


Grace  Kirlin,  Helen  Worthington  Smith,  Senior  Chorus  Directors. 
Jo  Zelma  Smith,  Teacher  of  Expression. 


MAY  FETE. 
Saturday,  May  7,  2:30  p.  m. 

1.  Wand  Drill. 

2.  Chimes  of  Dunkirk. 

3.  The  Bleking. 

4.  Swedish  Horse  Work. 

5.  Boys  Drill. 

(a)  Horse  Vaulting. 

(b)  Hand  Spring. 

(c)  Hand  Stand. 

(d)  Wrestling  Match. 

6.  Swedish  Clap  Dance. 

7.  Virginia  Reel. 

8.  Winding  the  May  Pole. 

Jo  Zelma  Smith,  Director. 
J.  B.  George,  Boys'  Director. 
Grace  Kirlin,  Director  of  Music. 


» 
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HIAWATHA'S  CHILDHOOD. 
Operetta — Junior  Chorus. — May  13,  8  p.  m. 
Place — By  the  Shores  of  Gitchee  Gumee. 
Characters. 


Little  Hiawatha,  Leslie  Wilkie. 

Hiawatha,  Harry  Wells. 

Nokomis,  Jessie  Bretz. 

Iago,  the  Great  Boaster,  Arthur  Johnson. 

Mudjekeewis,  the  West  Wind,  DeRoy  Carr. 


Wind  Spirits: 

Leona  Wamsher,  Eva  Wamsher,  Ethel  Newman,  Lucile  Blagg, 
Dorothy  Bartunek,  Fay  Wardwell. 

Indian  Warriors: 

Claude  Tynar,  Winston  Keim,  Dwight  Allen,  Clarence  Phillips, 
Walter  Long,  Beverly  Smith. 

Indian  Maidens : 

Lillian  Blagg,  Margaret  Webb,  Ruby  Keim. 

Indian  Youths : 

August  McCollom,  Albert  Jones,  Wilbur  Beedle. 

Indian  Women : 

Hildah  Deschner,  Ula  Street,  Ruth  Meadows,  Inez  Lively. 

Indian  Men: 

Donovan  McCollom,  Ira  VanDeusen,  Ray  King,  William  Jones,  Earl 
Chambers. 

Grace  Werntz,  Junior  Chorus  Director. 
Jo  Zelma  Smith,  Director  of  Action. 

Sylvia  Comfort,  Anna  Anderson,  Mrs.  Driscoll,  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
Mrs.  Baker,  Costuming  Committee. 


SIXTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADE  PROGRAM. 
Saturday,  May  14,  8  p.  m. 

1.  Orchestra,   Selected. 

2.  Play — The  Simplified  Commencement  at  Jonesville. 

3.  Voice — Blossom  Land,  Elliot. 

Ida  Dudderer. 

4.  Presentation  of  Certificates,    ....    Supt.  Thomas  E.  Chandler. 

5.  Orchestra,  Selected. 

Eighth  Grade  Pupils  : 

Mildred  Dewey. 
Ida  Dudderer. 
Mabel  Johnstone. 
Alice  Melvin. 
Bertha  Smith. 
Donovan  McCollom. 
Miss  Bertha  Peterson,  teacher. 


Sixth  Grade  Pupils  : 

Mabel  Richardson. 

Mary  Wilson. 

Hazel  Williams. 

Russel  Bird. 

Louis  Blanton. 

Arthur  Johnson. 

Winston  Keim. 

Clarence  Phillips. 

Arloe  Statts. 
Miss  Maud  Dawson,  teacher. 
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BACCALAUREATE. 
Sunday,  May  15,  7  p.  m. 


Organ  Prelude — Impromptu,  Leschetizky. 

Donald  Gibbs. 

Hymn — Holy,  Holy,  Holy. 

Anthem — Pilgrim's  Chorus,  Tannhauser. 

Senior  Chorus. 

Scripture  Lesson  and  Prayer. 

Solo — There  is  a  Green  Hill  Far  Away,  Gounod. 

Julia  McMains. 

Trio— Lead  Us,  Oh  Father,  Stultz. 


Nina  Ertel,  Julia  McMains,  Donald  Gibbs. 
Sermon,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Franklin  Ream, 

Washington  Boulevard  M.  E.  Church. 

Hymn — There's  a  Wideness  in  God's  Mercy. 
Benediction. 


GENERAL  PROGRAM. 
Monday,  May  16,  1921,  8  p.  m. 

1.  Song — A  Merry  Life,  Denza. 

School. 

2.  Piano — Gondellied,     .   Theodore  Oesten. 

Pauline  Sauer. 

3.  Reading — (a)  Gwine  to  Marry  Jim,  Ellsworth. 

(b)  Mammy's  Pickanin',  Jenkins. 

Julia  McMains. 

4.  Two  Pianos — March  Militaire,  Schubert. 

Earle  Chambers.        Ula  Street. 
Clarence  Phillips.       Mildred  Dewey. 

5.  Group  of  Flower  Children,  Primary  Grade. 

6.  Voice — Spring's  Awakening,  Sanderson. 

Nina  Ertel. 

7.  Reading — The  Punishment  of  Robert,  Nesbit. 

Katie  Zerger. 

8.  Two  Pianos — Peer  Gynt  Suite,  Grieg. 

Wilbur  Chappel.       Katie  Zerger. 
Donald  Gibbs.  Nina  Ertel. 

9.  Reading — The  Brother  Who  Failed,  Montgomery. 

Neva  Thompson. 

10.  The  Little  Peach,  Eugene  Field. 

Junior  Chorus. 

11.  Voice — Give  a  Man  a  Horse  He  Can  Ride,  O'Hara. 

Donald  Gibbs. 

12.  Piano — Gypsy  Rondo,  Haydn. 

Joe  Anderson. 

13.  Candle  Lighting  Ceremony  Campfire. 


Miss  Grace  Kirlin,  Head  of  Music  Department. 
Miss  Jo  Zelma  Smith,  Teacher  of  Expression. 
Miss  Helen  Worthington  Smith,  Voice. 
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RECITAL— ELSIE  SNOWBARGER. 
Tuesday,  May  17,  8  p.  m. 


1.  Piano — Sonata,  Haydn. 

2.  Voice — An  Open  Secret,  Woodman. 

3.  Piano — (a)  Water  Sprites,  Heller. 

(b)  To  Spring,   Grieg. 

(c)  Murmuring  Zephyrs,  Jensen. 

(d)  Lurline,  Seeling. 

4.  Violin,  Selected. 

Horton  Connell. 

5.  Voice — (a)  Joys  of  June,   Speaks. 

(b)  The  Star,   Rogers. 

(c)  The  Swallows,   Cowen. 

6.  Organ — Communion  in  G,  Batiste. 

7.  Reading — The  Jiners,  Thompson. 

Jo  Zelma  Smith. 

8.  Piano — En  Courant,  Godard. 

9.  Voice — Springtide,  Becker. 

Violin  Obligate 


Miss  Grace  Kirlin,  Piano,  Violin,  Organ. 
Miss  Helen  Worthington  Smith,  Voice. 


ALUMNI  PROGRAM. 
Wednesday,  May  18,  2:30  p.m. 

PART  I — SCHOOL. 

Complimentary  to  the  Alumni. 

1.  Song  of  Welcome,  .   Viezi. 

2.  Piano — Poupee  Valsante,  Poldini. 

Helen  Howe. 

3.  Voice — A  Southern  Lullaby,  Terry. 

Ida  Dudderer. 

4.  Reading — De  Projical  Son,  Smith. 

Fred  Wantland. 

5.  Ensemble — (a)  Berceuse,  Kirlin. 

(b)  Ave  Maria,  Gounod. 

Violins:       Mabel  Johnstone.  Alice  Melvin. 

Eleanor  Van  Deman.       Wilbur  Chappel. 
Piano,  Elsie  Snowbarger.         Organ,  Donald  Gibbs. 

PART  II. 

Response  by  the  Alumni. 

This  program  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Nina  Ertel,  Miss  Katie 
Zerger  and  Mr.  Donald  Gibbs. 
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COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM. 
Wednesday,  May  18,  8  p.  m. 

1.  Bridal  Chorus  from  Rose  Maiden,    .   Cowen. 

Senior  Chorus. 

2.  Piano — Caprice  Espagnol,  Moskowski. 

Nina  Ertel. 

3.  Junior  Quartette,  Selected. 

Arthur  Johnson.       Donovan  McCollom. 
Ray  King.  Earl  Chambers. 

4.  Address,     Chancellor  John  Clark  Williams,  Kansas  City  University. 

5.  Voice — The  Valley  of  Laughter,  Sanderson. 

Neva  Thompson. 

6.  Reading — The  Man  in  the  Shadow,    ........  Anon. 

Donald  Gibbs. 

7.  Presentation  of  Diploma,    .    .    Member  State  Board  Administration. 

8.  Joys  of  Spring,  Geibel. 

Senior  Chorus. 

Motto — Watanopa  (launching  out). 
Colors — Pink  and  Silver. 
Flower — Pink  Carnation. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS,  1918'19. 


Name  and  County. 
Alexander,  Alberta ;  Riley. 
Bretz,  Jessie;  "Wyandotte. 
Briggs,  Mae ;  Lyon. 
Briggs,  Janette;  Lyon. 
Brushwood,  Rosa ;  Wyandotte. 
Deschner,  Hilda ;  Mitchell. 
Dewey,  Mildred ;  Labette. 
Dudderer,  Ida;  Wyandotte. 
Ertel,  Nina ;  Jefferson. 
Grubbs,  Mamie ;  Montgomery. 
Hallowell,  Irene ;  Republic. 
Hanson,  Marie;  Atchison. 
Hawkins,  Mildred ;  Wyandotte. 
Home,  Leona  ;  Franklin. 
Howe,  Helen ;  Osage. 
Jarvis,  Edna ;  Wyandotte. 
Johnstone,  Mabel;  Sumner. 
Kelley,  May;  Miami. 
Kipp,  Emma ;  Woodson. 
Meadows,  Ruby  Ruth;  Allen. 
Melvin,  Alice;  Nemaha. 
McCorcle,  Lillie;  Chautauqua. 
McMains,  Julia;  Bourbon. 


Name  and  County. 
Allen,  Dwight ;  Montgomery. 
Anderson,  Joe;  Wyandotte. 
Anderson,  William;  Labette. 
Bell,  Fred;  Cloud. 
Beedle,  Wilbur ;  Labette. 
Bird,  Russell;  Labette. 
Blanton,  Louis ;  Doniphan. 
Blundell,  Vernon ;  Wyandotte. 
Bucknum,  Bernard;  WTyandotte. 
Carr,  DeRoy ;  Brown. 
Chambers,  Earl ;  Douglas. 
Chappel,  Wilbur;  Labette. 
Darby,  George ;  Ellsworth. 
Dillingham,  Charles ;  Wyandotte. 
Doolin,  Richard ;  Wyandotte. 
Pugate,  Ogden ;  Franklin. 
Gager,  Herbert ;  Logan. 
Garrity,  Francis ;  Wyandotte. 
Gibbs,  Donald;  Neosho. 
Gibson,  Clarence  Leroy;  Wyandotte. 
Gunsaullis,  Claude ;  Sedgwick. 
Halverstadt,  Irwin ;  Sumner. 
Henderson,  Robert ;  Wyandotte. 
Hinchey,  Harold;  Riley. 
Hoffer,  Chester  Philip;  Reno. 
Hughbanks,  Leroy;  Harper. 
Jones,  William ;  Montgomery. 
Johnson,  Arthur ;  Riley. 
Keller,  Andrew;  Russell. 
Kennett,  Earl ;  Butler. 
King,  Dean  Delbert ;  Wyandotte. 
King,  Ray  (Woodruff)  ;  Barton. 


GIRLS. 

Name  and  Coicnty. 
McMains,  Junia,  Bourbon. 
Parsons,  Nina ;  Crawford. 
Richardson,  Mabel;  Ellis. 
Robb,  Opal;  Crawford. 
Robb,  Stacia ;  Crawford. 
Sauer,  Pauline ;  Pottawatomie. 
Schrable,  Sylvia;  Douglas. 
Seward,  Docia ;  Barton. 
Smith,  Bertha;  Smith. 
Snowbarger,  Elsie ;  Reno. 
Steele,  Margaret ;  Crawford. 
Stevenson,  Julia ;  Shawnee. 
Street,  Ula ;  Crawford. 
Swain,  Hazel;  Jackson. 
Thompson,  Nevah ;  Pratt. 
Van  Deman,  Eleanor  ;  Wyandotte. 
Wamsher,  Eva :  Wyandotte. 
Wamsher,  Leona ;  Wyandotte. 
Westameyer,  Mary ;  Wyandotte. 
Whitley,  "Stella ;  Wyandotte. 
Wilbur,  Helen ;  Marion. 
Wilson,  Mary;  Sedgwick. 
Williams,  Hazel;  Allen. 

BOYS. 

Name  and  County. 
Little,  Jewell;  Ottawa. 
Mansfield,  Leslie  Lee ;  Atchison. 
Mansfield,  George;  Jewell. 
Maroney,  Harry ;  Wyandotte. 
Marshall,  Leonard  Edward;  Wyandotte. 
Mathew,  Lee ;  Rawlins. 
Mermis,  Wilfred ;  Russell. 
McElroy,  Earl;  Wyandotte. 
McGehee,  Ermil;  Crawford. 
McMains,  Bryan ;  Bourbon. 
Newell,  George;  Wyandotte. 
Phillips,  Clarence ;  Johnson. 
Ritchie,  Virgil ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Robinson,  James;  Sedgwick. 
Sabin,  Clinton ;  Cowley. 
Salle,  Irwin ;  Bourbon. 
Schiller,  Francis ;  Wyandotte. 
Shaffer,  Lee ;  Montgomery. 
Smith,  Edward ;  Wyandotte. 
Smith,  John ;  Bourbon. 
Smith,  Beverley ;  Allen. 
Spear,  LaVern;  Neosho. 
Statts,  Arloe;  Coffey. 
Tynar,  Claude ;  Crawford. 
Van  Deusen,  Ira  ;  Meade. 
Von  Voltenburg,  Joe  ;  Shawnee. 
Wantland,  Fred;  Franklin. 
West,  Rowen  John;  Gove. 
Wheaton,  Joe;  Neosho. 
Wilson,  Arthur ;  Sedgwick. 
Young,  Howard  T. ;  Wyandotte. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS,  1919-'20. 


Name  and  county. 
Alexander,  Alberta ;  Riley. 
Bartunek,  Dorothy;  Ellsworth. 
Bretz,  Jessie ;  Wyandotte. 
Briggs,  Mae;  Lyon. 
Briggs,  Janette ;  Lyon. 
Brown,  Ida;  Shawnee. 
Brushwood,  Rosa;  Wyandotte. 
Deschner,  Hilda ;  Mitchell. 
Dewey,  Mildred;  Labette. 
Dudderer,  Ida ;  Wyandotte. 
Ertel,  Nina ;  Jefferson. 
Farrow,  Clara  Belle ;  Johnson. 
Griffith,  Gretta  Wilma ;  Bourbon. 
Grubbs,  Mamie ;  Montgomery. 
Gack,  Dorris  Harris ;  Wyandotte. 
Hawkins,  Mildred;  Wyandotte. 
Howe,  Helen ;  Osage. 
Jacobs,  Jean  Fern ;  Wyandotte. 
Jarvis,  Edna;  Kansas  City. 
Johnstone,  Mabel:  Sumner. 
Kirwin,  Leona ;  Wyandotte. 
Lively,  Inez;  Franklin. 
McCorcle,  Lillie;  Chautauqua. 
McMainS,  Julia;  Bourbon. 
Meldrum,  Margaret ;  Russell. 


Name  and  county. 
Allen,  Dwight;  Montgomery. 
Anderson,  Joe;  Wyandotte. 
Anderson,  William;  Labette. 
Baldwin,  Francis;  Stevens. 
Beedle,  Wilbur ;  Labette. 
Bird,  Russel;  Labette. 
Blanton,  Louis;  Doniphan. 
Bucknum,  Bernard;  Harper. 
Chambers.  Earl:  Douglas. 
Carr,  DeRoy;  Brown. 
Chappel,  Wilbur ;  Labette. 
Darby,  George;  Ellsworth. 
Deller,  Joseph :  Montgomery. 
Doolin,  Richard;  Wyandotte. 
Garrity,  Francis :  Wyandotte. 
Geiser,  Louis:  Shawnee. 
Gibbs,  Donald ;  Neosho. 
Gunsaullis,  Claude;  Sedgwick. 
Halverstadt,   Irwin ;  Sumner. 
•Taggers,  Ray;  Osage. 
Jaynes,  Murrel:  Sumner. 
Jones,  Albert ;  Nemaha. 
Jones,  William ;  Montgomery. 
Johnson,  Arthur;  Riley. 
Kennett,  Earl:  Butler. 
King,  Ray   (Woodruff)  ;  Barton. 
King,  Dean  Delbert ;  Wyandotte. 
Little.  Jewell;  Brown. 
Long,  Walter;  Shawnee. 
Luther.  Arthur;  Norton. 
McBrayer,  John;  Allen. 


GIRLS. 

Name  and  county. 
Melvin,  Alice;  Nemaha. 
Meredith,  Bernice;  Crawford. 
Newman,  Ethel  Glee ;  Lyon. 
Richardson,  Mabel;  Ellis. 
Robb,  Opal;  Crawford. 
Robb,  Stacia;  Crawford. 
Sauer,  Pauline ;  Pottawatomie. 
Smith,  Bertha ;  Smith. 
Smith,  Maggie ;  Wyandotte. 
Snowbarger,  Elsie;  Reno. 
Steele,  Margaret ;  Crawford. 
Street,  Ula;  Crawford. 
Thompson,  Nevah ;  Pratt. 
Van  Deman,  Eleanor  ;  Wyandotte. 
Waider,  Edna;  Anderson. 
Wamsher,  Eva;  Wyandotte. 
Wamsher,  Leona;  Wyandotte. 
Webb,  Margurite ;  Sedgwick. 
Westameyer,  Mary;  Wyandotte. 
Whitley,  Stella;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Wilbur,  Helen ;  Marion. 
Wilson,  Mary:  Sedgwick. 
Williams,  Hazel ;  Allen. 
Zerger,  Katie ;  McPherson. 

BOYS. 

Name  and  county. 
McGee,  Cornelius;  Labette. 
McGehee,  Ermil;  Crawford. 
Vf-Collom,  August;  Ford. 
McCollom,  Donovan ;  Ford. 
McElroy,  Earl;  Wyandotte. 
McNulty,  Walter;  Leavenworth. 
Madison,  George  Lysle ;  Butler. 
Mansfield,  George:  Jewell. 
Maroney,  Harry:  Wyandotte. 
Marrow,  D.  F. ;  Wyandotte. 
Matthews,  Lee;  Rawlins. 
Mermis,  Wilfred:  Russell. 
Newell,  George:  Wyandotte. 
Parish,  George  Lee;  Oklahoma. 
Phillips,   Clarence;  Johnson. 
Ritchie,  Virgil;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Sallee,  Irwin;  Bourbon. 
Schiller,  Francis;  Wyandotte. 
Shaffer,  Lee ;  Montgomery. 
Smith,  John  :  Wyandotte. 
Snodgrass,  Fred :  Finney. 
Spear,  Lavern ;  Wilson. 
Statts,  Arloe;  Coffey. 
Tvnar,    Claude;  Crawford. 
Van  Duesen,  Ira;  Meade. 
Yon  Voltenburg,  Joe ;  Shawnee. 
Walsh,  Thomas:  Wyandotte. 
AVantland,  Fred:  Franklin. 
Wheaton,  Joe;  Neosho. 
Wilkie,  Leslie ;  Sedgwick. 
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STUDENTS  BY  COUNTIES. 


1918-19. 

1919-20. 

Counties. 





Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

1 

1 

A  Hon 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

7 

1 

5 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

i 

3 

1 

1 

2 

T7>„_  J 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

l 

4 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ATi  +  *»V»*ill 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Montgomery  

3 

1 

4 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Rawlins  

i 

I 

Reno  

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Riley  

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Russell  

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Sedgwick  

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Shawnee  

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

Smith  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sumner  

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Wyandotte  

16 

10 

26 

10 

12 

22 

State  of  Missouri  

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

State  of  Oklahoma  

1 

1 

2 

2 

Total  

62 

47 

109 

61 

49 

110 
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ALUMNI  ROLL. 


1876. 

Emmert,  Helen;  Fair  Play,  Md.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Moore,  Samuels;  Cottonwood  Falls,  Quenemo,  Kan. 

Parker,  Kate  E.;  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.  Deceased. 

Syler,  Frank  W.;  Topeka,  Ashtabula,  Ohio.,  112  Prospect  st. 

1877. 

Lusk,  Martha  A.;  Mound  City  (Mrs.  Perry  Tyhurst).  Deceased. 
Plowman,  Wm.;  Berkeley,  Cal. 

1878. 

Waymire,  Mary  Rosella    (Mrs.   Matthew  D.   Cowley)  ;   Mound  City. 
Deceased. 

1879. 

Neal,  Martha  Anna;  Dallas  Station,  Tex. 
Reach,  Charles  K.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Stilwell,  Oma  Isabel  (Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Mitchell).  Deceased. 
Young,  Martha;  Paola. 

1880. 

Brooks,  Montah  Eulalie.  Deceased. 

Gilliland,  Julietta  Pearl  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Lyons)  ;  Richwood,  Ohio. 

1881. 

Friend,  Francis  Lambert;  Lincoln,  111.,  540  Sixth  st. 
Nichols,  Addie  Luella  (Mrs.  Francis  Friend).  Deceased. 

1882. 

Culp,  Virginia  Adare  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Brokble)  ;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  3007  North 

Seventh  st. 

Moore,  Ellen  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  John  Renalds).  Deceased. 
Tibbets,  Elizabeth  May  (Mrs.  Jarvis)  ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1883. 

Brown,  Adrienna  Magdalene  (Mrs.  J.  K.  Lee).  Deceased. 
Honeyman,  Anna  Mary  Elizabeth  Gertrude;  Seneca,  Kan. 
Killeen,  Katy;  Wyandotte,  Kan. 
Sheets,  Hattie  B.,  Silverdale,  Kan. 

1885. 

Brown,  Alma  Frances  (Mrs.  Calicut)  ;  Seattle,  Wash. 
Sipe,  Cynthia  Anna;  Beloit. 

Kennedy,  Catherine  Mollessia  (Mrs.  Downs)  ;  Scammonville,  Kan. 

1886. 

Plumley,  John  Donivan;  Mound  Valley. 
Woosley,  Eliza  Jay;  Washita,  Okla. 

1887. 

Ambrose,  Medora  Blanche;  Greeley,  Kan. 

Angell,  Hatie  Adelia  (Mrs.  C.  O.  Way)  ;  Plankinton,  S.  D.  Deceased. 
Taylor,  Lillian  Sherwood  (Mrs.  Jackson)  ;  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Thompson,  Hannah  Belle.  Deceased. 

Wiseman,  Lucinda  Jane  (Mrs.  George  H.  Drawbaugh).  Deceased. 
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1888. 

Chouteau,  Edward;  Vinita,  Okla. 

Colvin,  Alphonso;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Crawford,  Evangeline  (Mrs.  Hutchings)  ;  Pawhuska,  Okla. 

Graham,  Emily  Frances  (Mrs.  Rash)  ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1751  Madison  st. 

Hockett,  Almino  Siota  (Mrs.  Covert)  ;  Paris,  111. 

Lockwood,  Olive  May  (Mrs.  Antrobus) ;  Almena,  Kan. 

McElroy,  Henry;  Fort  Scott,  515  Crawford  st.  Deceased. 

McGill,  David  Wallace;  Leavenworth. 

Sheets,  George  Washington;  Parsons,  Kan.  Deceased. 

Smith,  Nancy  Ella;  Colorado  City,  Colo.,  205  Jackson  st. 

Webb,  Eva  Lulu  (Mrs.  E.  L.  Smith)  ;  Kinsley,  Kan. 

Willard,  Fred  Boied;  Concordia,  Kan.,  603  W.  Seventh  st. 

1889. 

Taylor,  John  Elum.  Deceased. 
Wilson,  Isaac  Adelbert;  Marion,  Kan. 

1892. 

Baker,  Alice  (Mrs.  L.  N.  Muck)  ;  College  View,  Neb. 

Caward,  Jennie  Sarah  (Mrs.  Jackson) ;  Denver,  Colo.,  73  Inca  st. 

Gaylord,  Lillie;  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

Ingram,  Edward;  Atchison,  Kan. 

Erwin,  Olive;  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  401  Fairview  ave. 

La  Fever,  Joseph ;  Beloit,  Kan. 

Lewis,  Lottie  Belle;  Springfield,  Mo.,  643  Smith  st. 
Moughan,  John;  Abilene,  Tex. 

Neiswanger,  Rosella  Emmaline  (Mrs.  Chas.  Smith)  ;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Wilson,  Arthur  Cenica;  Lawrence,  Kan. 

1893. 

Ellmaker,  Blanche  Irene  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Logan) ;  Kansas  City,  1600  Minne- 
sota ave. 

Endsley,  William  Henry;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Ennefer,  Joseph;  Circleville,  Kan. 

Grimes,  Ernest  Friend;  Clovis,  Fresno  county,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Jones,  John;  Kiowa,  Kan. 

Pollard,  George  Edward;  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Smedley,  Arthur  Zachariah;  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

1895. 

Bloom,  Luretta  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Goens) ;  Independence,  Kan.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6. 

Brooks,  Hays  H.;  Rosedale,  Kan. 

Garvin,  Daisy;  Lawrence,  Kan.,  901  Illinois  st. 

Gillilan,  Charles;  Swansboro,  N.  C. 

King,  Francis  Henry.  Deceased. 

Moraine,  Stanley  David;  Cherryvale,  Kan. 

Pettgrew,  Mary  Luanna;  Otto,  Kan. 

Walters,  Charles  Elijah;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Wilbur,  Fred  Carlton;  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

1896. 

Aberle,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Coats)  ;  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Barns,  Belle  (Mrs.  Alleman)  ;  Irving,  Kan. 
Birt,  Eva  G.;  California. 

Collins,  Charles  Gregory;  Linwood,  Kan.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Clark,  Andrew  Isaac;  Holliday,  Kan. 

Craigmile,  Ida  L.;  Lawrence.  Deceased. 

Hinkle,  Lillian  (Mrs.  Thomas  Albert  Williams)  ;  St.  Louis. 
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Newby,  Sara  Eula;  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Packard,  Frederick  Wm.;  Topeka,  Kan.,  S.  Harrison  st. 
Pressen,  Bert;  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  1116  Monroe  st. 
Schaffer,  Edgar;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1897. 

Birt,  Agnes;  California. 

House,  Charles;  Enterprise,  Kan. 

Hubbard,  Ada;  Emporia,  Kan. 

Packard,  Mabel  Clare;  Topeka,  Kan.,  934  Harrison  st. 
Packard,  Raymond  Barrows ;  Topeka,  Kan.,  934  Harrison  st. 
Stratton,  George  G.,  Bellevue,  Kan. 
White,  Elliott  Audus;  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

1898. 

Bird,  Lora  Mallissia  (Mrs.  Leslie  Pillsbury)  ;  Enid,  Okla. 

Catherman,  James  Henry;  Anthony,  Kan.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 

Doman,  Anna  Augusta  (Mrs.  Dr.  A.  D.  Anderson)  ;  Herington,  Kan. 

Gustafson,  Anna  Mildred;  Clearwater,  Kan.  Deceased. 

Holmes,  Lucy  Magnolia;  Clay  Center.  Deceased. 

Jones,  Josephine  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomas)  ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kelly,  Anna  Emma  (married)  ;  Bennington,  Kan. 

Million,  Gussie  Delia  (Mrs.  Dolphus  McMains)  ;  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  2V2  E. 
Oak  st, 

Putnam,  Delbert;  Green,  Kan. 
Strecker,  Theresa;  Lehi,  Kan. 

Vance,  Evelyn  Mae;  Topeka,  Kan.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

1899. 

Bates,  Guy;  Wellington,  Kan. 

McMains,  Dolphus;  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  710  S.  Andrick  st. 
Parks,  James  Asberry;  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  404  S.  Barbee  st. 

1900. 

Bernard,  Casie  Leota;  Deceased. 

DeFore,  Grace  Maud;  Anderson,  Ind. 

Bullock,  Everett  Eli:  Erie,  Kan. 

Drawbaugh,  Minnie  Leona;  Strong  City,  Kan. 

Finn,  Claude  Emerson.  Deceased. 

Hadley,  Rose  Ellen;  Almodiana,  Cal.  Deceased. 

Hack,  Theodosia  Markena  (Mrs.  Walter  Reckford)  ;  Portland,  Ore. 

Irelan,  Junie  Myrtle  (Mrs.  Frank  Rupert)  ;  Altamont,  Kan. 

Mcintosh,  John;  Burden,  Kan. 

Rose,  Addie  May;  Industrial  Home  for  Blind,  Chicago,  111. 

Steele,  Marion  David;  Preston,  Kan. 

Stotler,  Donald  Mclntyre;  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Deceased. 

1901. 

Cox,  Arthur  Henry;  Teacher  at  Virginia  School  for  Blind. 

Galbraith,  Coral  Edith;  Smith  Center,  Kan. 

Jones,  Eva  Pauline;  Dewey,  Okla. 

Lindholm,  August  E.;  McPherson,  Kan. 

McKibben,  David  Lincoln;  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Skelton,  Mabel  Ruth  (Mrs.  Wallace)  ;  Payette,  Idaho. 

1906. 

McNew,  Charles  Elias;  Burlingame,  Kan. 
Reckord,  Anna  Grace;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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1907. 

Cordery,  Louise;  Embler,  Ore. 

Skelton,  Nellie;  Long  Island. 

Werntz,  Grace  May  Ellen;  Wellsville,  Kan. 

1908. 

Cook,  Martha  Ann;  Carneiro,  Kan. 
Corlew,  Evermont;  Sedan,  Kan. 
Stewart,  Clara  Jane;  Iola,  Kan. 

1909. 

Donavant,  Pablo;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Gruber,  Leroy  James;  White  City,  Kan. 
Hamilton,  Cecile;  Salina,  Kan. 

Higgins,  Elizabeth  Madelene  Louise;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Keefer,  Ruie  May  Durham;  Canton,  Kan. 

Lewis,  Attie ;  El  Dorado,  Kan. 

McClure,  Winnifred.  Deceased. 

Terrell,  Andrew  Jackson ;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1910. 

Levin,  Rose  Elizabeth;  Atchison,  Kan. 
May,  Mary  Margaret;  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Walters,  Nellie  Lorena;  Anderson,  Ind. 

Postgraduates  1910. 

Cook,  Martha  Anna;  Carneiro,  Kan. 
McNew,  Charles  Elias;  Burlingame,  Kan. 
Reckord,  Anna  Grace;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Werntz,  Grace  May  Ellen;  Wellsville,  Kan. 

1911. 

Baker,  Roberts,  Mary  Elizabeth;  Altamont,  Kan. 
Weller,  Ervin  Bruce;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Postgraduates  1911. 

Donavant,  Pablo;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Hamilton,  Cecile;  Salina,  Kan. 

Higgins,  Elizabeth  Madalene  Louise;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Keefer,  Ruie  May  Durham ;  Canton,  Kan. 

1912. 

Chamberlain,  Fleda  Francis;  Sedan,  Kan. 
Dry,  Walter  Rodda;  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Postgraduates  1912. 

May,  Mary  Margaret;  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Weller,  Ervin  Bruce;  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  207  S.  Eleventh  st. 

1913. 

Applegate,  Wayne  Elmont ;  New  Mexican  School. 
Chapman,  Frederick  Harvey;  Tecumseh,  Kan.  Deceased. 
Finney,  Myrtle  Fern;  El  Dorado,  Kan. 
Gilson,  Samuel  Claude;  Mound  Valley,  Kan. 

Schinke,  Lillian  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Andrew  Terrell)  ;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Stevens,  Elsie  May;  Canton,  Kan. 
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Postgraduates  1913. 

Levin,  Rose  Elizabeth;  Atchison,  Kan, 
Baker,  Mrs.  Ed;  Altamont,  Kan. 

1914. 

Barlow,  Grover  Cleveland;  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
Voneida,  John  William;  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

1915. 

Van  Zant,  William  Lester ;  Parsons,  Kan. 
Van  Zant,  George  Leslie;  Parsons,  Kan. 
McMains,  Junia  Elora;  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
McMains,  Julia  Goldie;  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Hedberg,  Minnie  Catherine;  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

1916. 

Johnson,  Verna;  Lucas,  Kan. 
Wussow,  Emil;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
McCoy,  Lucile;  Wilson,  Kan. 
Rickert,  Ruby;  Haddam,  Kan. 
Wolf,  George;  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 
Hatfield,  Floyd;  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 
Lynch,  Carrie;  Silver  Lake,  Kan. 
Newman,  Paul;  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 

1917. 

Ertel,  Nina;  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 
Zerger,  Martha;  Mound  Ridge,  Kan. 
Geiser,  Rose;  Topeka,  Kan. 
Shukers,  Burton;  Independence,  Kan. 
Elklund,  Vonda;  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Hughes,  Ella;  Simpson,  Kan. 

1918. 

Mary  Ellen  Carpenter  (Mrs.  Timme)  ;  Lebanon,  Kan. 
Francis  Monroe  Ball;  Fifth  and  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Henry  Hobart  Wantland;  Fifth  and  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Fred  Otto  Timma;  Lebanon,  Kan. 
Otto  Arnold  Pracht;  Concordia,  Kan. 
Matilda  M.  Goering;  Moundridge,  Kan. 

1919. 

Marie  Hanson  (Mrs.  Robb)  ;  Franklin,  Kan. 
Laona  Horne  (Mrs.  French) ;  Williamsburg,  Kan. 
Emma  Kipp;  Piqua,  Kan. 
Julia  Stevenson;  Topeka,  Kan. 
Donald  Gibbs;  Chanute,  Kan. 
Andrew  Keller;  Dorrance,  Kan. 
Geo.  Newell;  Kansas  City. 
Arthur  Wilson;  Wichita,  Kan. 

1920. 

Katie  Zerger;  Moundridge,  Kan. 
William  Bryant  Anderson;  Parsons,  Kan. 
Irwin  Halverstadt;  Oxford,  Kan. 
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YEARLY  ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE  LAST  THIRTEEN  YEARS. 

Total  enrollment. 


1908-  1909   89 

1909-  1910   94 

1910-  1911   98 

1911-  1912   83 

1912-  1913   95 

1913-  1914   78 

1914-  1915   73 

1915-  1916   93 

1916-  1917   Ill 

1917-  1918   105 

1918-  1919   109 

1919-  1920   110 

1920-  1921  (to  February  1, 1920)   107 
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THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


MEMBERS. 

Henry  J.  Allen,  Governor. 

H.  J.  Penney,  Vice-chairman   Term  expires  July  1,  1923 

E.  L.  Barrier.    Term  expires  July  1,  1925 

E.  N.  Underwood   Term  expires  July  1,  1925 

OFFICERS. 

Henry  J..  Allen,  Governor,  ex-officio  Chairman   Wichita 

James  A.  Kimball,  Business  Manager   Salina 

C.  W.  Myers,  Assistant  Business  Manager   Topeka 

E.  B.  Cronemeyer,  Assistant  Business  Manager   Topeka 

Malcolm  M.  Gray,  Secretary   Topeka 


INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
ADMINISTRATION. 


EDUCATION  All  INSTITUTIONS. 

University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

E.  H.  Lindley,  Chancellor. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 

W.  M.  Jardine,  President. 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 
(Branches  to  Agricultural  College.) 

Fort  Hays  Experiment  Station, 
Hays,  Kansas. 

L.  C.  Aicher,  Superintendent. 

Garden  City  Experiment  Station, 
Garden  City,  Kansas. 

F.  A.  Wagner,  Superintendent. 

Colby  Experiment  Station, 
Colby,  Kansas. 

John  J.  Bayles,  Superintendent. 

Tribune  Experiment  Station, 
Tribune,  Kansas. 

G.  E.  Lowrey,  Superintendent. 

Kansas  State  Normal  School, 
Emporia,  Kansas. 

Thos.  W.  Butcher,  President. 

The  Manual  Training  Normal  School, 
Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

W.  A.  Brandenburg,  President. 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  Normal  School, 
Hays,  Kansas. 

W.  A.  Lewis,  President. 

Bell  Memorial  Hospital, 

Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Martha  Hardin,  Superintendent. 

School  for  the  Blind, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Thomas  E.  Chandler,  Superintendent. 

School  for  the  Deaf, 
Olathe,  Kansas. 

Elwood  A.  Stevenson,  Superintendent. 

State  Fish  Hatchery, 
Pratt,  Kansas. 

Alva  Clapp,  Superintendent. 

Western  University, 

Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

F.  J.  Peck,  Superintendent. 


Industrial  and  Educational  Institute, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Geo.  R.  Bridgeforth,  Principal. 


CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Topeka  State  Hospital, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

M.  L.  Perry,  Superintendent. 

Osawatomie  State  Hospital, 
Osawatomie,  Kansas. 

F.  A.  Carmichael,  Superintendent. 

Larned  State  Hospital, 
Larned,  Kansas. 

J.  F.  Hughes,  Superintendent. 

State  Hospital  for  Epileptics, 
Parsons,  Kansas. 

O.  S.  Hubbard,  Superintendent. 

State  Training  School, 
Winfield,  Kansas. 

W.  W.  Cook,  Superintendent. 

State  Sanatorium  for  Tuberculosis, 
Norton,  Kansas. 

C.  S.  Kenney,  Superintendent. 

State  Orphans'  Home, 
Atchison,  Kansas. 

E.  C.  Willis,  Superintendent. 


CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Kansas  State  Penitentiary, 
Lansing,  Kansas. 

M.  F.  Amrine,  Warden. 

Kansas  State  Industrial  Reformatory, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

Albert  S.  Bigelow,  Superintendent. 

Women's  Industrial  Farm, 
Lansing,  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Julia  B.  Perry,  Superintendent. 

Boys'  Industrial  School, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

W.  P.  MacLean,  Superintendent. 

Girls'  Industrial  School, 
Beloit,  Kansas. 

Lyda  J.  McMahon,  Superintendent. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS. 


Thomas  Eldridge  Chandler   Superintendent  and  Principal. 

Ethel  Wilson    Steward  Clerk. 

Anna  Anderson    Matron. 

Mrs.  Ina  Wood   Girls'  Supervisor. 

Ralph  Hinkle    Boys'  Supervisor. 

Charles  Peterson    Chief  Engineer. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 


E.  J.  Curran,  M.  D  

Damon  Walthall,  M.  D 
Mrs.  Luella-  DeLong.. 


Eye  Surgeon  and  Ophthamologist. 
House  Physician. 
House  Nurse. 


FACULTY. 


Thos.  E.  Chandler,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Bertha  Peterson,  A.B  

Anna  Sheads,  B.  S  

Grace  Breen   

Iona  Marie  Casey  

Lucile  Abraham   

Maud  Lingo   

Stella  Vermette   

Agnes  Burke   

Fred  H.  Spreen   

Bess  Winburn  

C.  E.  Lutes   

Bessie  Sorrells,  B.  M  

Grace  Werntz   

Mrs.  F.  W.  Driscoll  


Superintendent-Principal. 
Head  Teacher  and  Librarian. 
High  School. 

Expression  and  Gymnasium. 

Composition  and  Typewriting. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

Third  and  Fourth  Grades. 

First  and  Second  Grades. 

Boys'  Industrial. 

Girls'  Industrial. 

Violin  and  Piano  Tuning. 

Voice,  Senior  Piano  and  Senior  Chorus. 

Junior  Piano  and  Junior  Chorus. 

Supervisor  of  Piano  Practice. 


(3) 


SERVICE. 


Written  bv  Miss  Mable  Johnstone.  Freshman,  High  School,  School  for 
the  Blind,  May,  1922. 

Service  is  thinking  of  others 

All  through  the  long,  happy  day, 
Making  their  load  to  grow  lighter, 

Cheering  their  blues  all  away. 

Service  is  doing  for  others 

In  every  way  that  we  know; 
Smile  on  their  pathway  of  darkness, 

So  it  will  brighten  and  glow. 

Service  is  living  for  others, 

Life,  full  of  hope  and  of  cheer, 
Not  only  one  day,  but  many, 

All  through  the  long,  happy  year. 

This  is  the  true  Camp  Fire  spirit — 

Service  to  others  you  know; 
Not  for  the  sake  of  the  doing, 

Or  of  the  good  it  may  show. 

Only  the  service  that's  needed, 

Needed  both  here  and  afar, 
Service  that  ever  is  calling, 

Follow  it,  make  it  your  star. 

This  is  the  way  of  Wohelo, 

This  is  her  message  of  love, 
Love  for  mankind  all  about  us, 

Praise  to  our  Father  above. 
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To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  The  Board  of  Administration: 

Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state  and  complying  with 
your  special  instructions,  I  hereby  submit  to  you  the  twenty-third  biennial 
report  of  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind.  The  period  covered  is  from 
July  1.  1920,  to  June  30,  1922.  This  is  the  second  biennial  report  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  prepare,  my  superintendency  having  begun  April  1,  1920. 

In  many  ways  this  biennial  has  been  difficult  and  critical.  The  high  cost 
of  necessities,  the  small  appropriations,  the  imperative  need  of  repairs  on  all 
the  buildings,  which  repairs  had  for  years  been  postponed  or  neglected,  the 
need  of  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  institution  and  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  students — these  were  some  of  the  problems  which  I  as  superin- 
tendent had  to  face  in  1920.  How  well  I  have  met  and  solved  these  questions 
is  for  the  honorable  Board  of  Administration  to  say. 

But  I  may  say  for  myself  that  an  honest  and  conscientious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  meet  frankly  and  courageously  every  one  of  these  problems.  And 
may  I  be  pardoned  in  presuming  that  an  unbiased  investigation  would  show 
gratifying  results.  The  needed  repairs  on  all  the  ten  buildings  have  been 
made.  The  old,  dilapidated  iron  fences  in  the  rear  of  the  property  have  been 
taken  down,  the  back-yard  walls  terraced  and  new  iron  fences  built.  All  the 
tin  roofs  have  been  repaired  and  repainted.  Metal  ceilings  have  been  placed 
on  all  the  rooms  and  halls  of  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building.  It  has  taken 
more  than  two  tons  of  white  lead,  besides  the  oil,  to  do  the  necessary  painting 
on  both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  these  buildings. 

A  new  concrete  smokestack  100  feet  high  has  been  built  for  our  furnaces 
ancl  the  old,  cracked  brick  one  taken  down.  A  new  brick  addition  to  the  indus- 
trial building,  40  by  40  feet,  will  be  built  during  the  summer.  The  concrete  tun- 
nel, 7  by  QV2  feet ;  running  from  the  engine  room  through  and  under  the  entire 
main  building  (195  feet  long)  is  yet  to  be  built,  and  a  part  of  the  steam  and 
water  pipes  are  to  be  placed  in  the  new  tunnel.  This  work  will  include  con- 
crete floors  for  the  basement  halls.  The  city  water  mains  have  been  brought 
into  our  grounds  and  now  surround  our  buildings,  giving  five  fire  hydrants  for 
use  in  case  of  fire.  This  institution  has  never  until  now,  been  adequately  pro- 
tected against  fire.  These  improvements  have  been  made  and  passed  upon  by 
the  state  architect.  The  cost  has  been  kept  well  within  the  appropriations. 
While  these  improvements  have  been  made,  they  have  not  in  any  way  de- 
prived the  wards  of  the  state  entrusted  to  our  keeping  of  any  of  the  necessities 
or  comforts  in  their  maintenance  and  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
greatly  improved  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  diet  for  our  students,  as 
appears  in  our  health  report. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  I  have  been  called  upon  to  solve  was 
how  to  raise  the  standards  of  instruction  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
faculty  and  employees  when  the  salaries  offered  were  so  meager.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  to  make  several  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
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the  employees.  The  position  of  principal  of  the  School  was  dropped  and  his 
duties  assumed  by  the  superintendent,  who  now  does  the  work  formerly  done 
by  both  superintendent  and  the  principal.  This  combination  saves  the  state 
the  salary  of  the  principal,  which  was  $1,200,  and  maintenance.  When  I  came 
to  the  institution  there  was  a  steward  and  a  clerk  in  the  office.  These  two 
positions  were  united  and  a  new  steward-clerk  employed,  who  was  able  to  do 
the  work  which  two  people  formerly  did,  at  an  annual  saving  of  $600.  There 
were  other  changes  made  necessary  in  order  to  secure  efficient  teachers  and 
employees.  It  was  by  means  of  these  combinations  that  well-equipped  teach- 
ers were  secured  and  their  salaries  increased,  and  yet  kept  well  within  the 
annual  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature.  The  results  are  most  ap- 
parent and  may  be  seen  in  the  splendid  advancement  made  by  the  student 
body  and  also  in  the  improved  morale  of  both  students  and  employees. 

For  convenience  in  following  this  report,  I  have  arranged  the  matter  under 
the  following  heads: 

Physical  Conditions  and  Equipment. 

Student  body. 

Progress  of  the  School. 

Future  Needs. 

Statistical  Tables. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  School  grounds  contain  9.6  acres  of  undulating  land,  with  a  natural 
growth  of  trees.  The  land  slopes  to  the  eastward  and  includes  a  view  of 
Waterway  park,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.  The  grounds 
are  well  laid  out,  with  paved  drives  and  walks,  which  furnish  ample  space  for 
exercise.  Well-assorted  playground  apparatus  encourage  the  pupils  to  health- 
ful effort,  while  swings,  sand  beds  and  a  merry-go-round  offer  opportunities 
for  recreation. 

The  main  building  is  the  oldest  structure  in  the  group,  having  been  erected 
in  the  middle  sixties;  however,  it  has  been  remodeled  until  it  is  thoroughly 
sanitary,  being  equipped  with  steam  heat,  drinking  fountains,  shower  baths, 
sanitary  toilets  and  other  conveniences.  The  main  building  contains. the 
general  offices,  the  board's  room,  the  superintendent's  residence  suite,  three 
boys'  sitting  rooms  and  a  corresponding  number  for  the  girls;  also  a  play 
room  for  the  small  boys,  several  music  rooms,  a  number  of  dormitories,  a 
sewing  room  where  pupils'  clothing  is  repaired,  and  rooms  for  the  matron, 
clerk,  supervisors  and  teachers.  On  the  lower  floor  of  the  same  building  are 
the  bakery,  kitchen,  storeroom,  cold  storage,  pupils'  dining  room,  and  dining 
rooms  "for  attendants,  teachers  and  other  employees.  The  entire  interior  and 
exterior  woodwork  of  this  building  has  been  painted,  and  it  is  now  most 
attractive.  The  labor  for  this  work  was  done  at  small  cost  by  our  regular  em- 
ployees. The  construction  of  the  tunnel  underneath  the  concrete  hall  floors 
and  the  dining  rooms  will  be  completed  by  special  contract  at  a  total  cost 
of  $3,804.42.  This  needed  improvement  was  provided  for  by  a  special  appro- 
priation of  the  1921  legislature. 

The  teachers'  cottage  is  the  smallest  of  the  group  of  larger  buildings.  It 
contains  eight  bedrooms,  a  hall  and  bath.  It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
Here  eight  of  the  teachers  have  their  living  quarters. 

The  school  building  is  substantial  and  well  arranged.    It  contains  twelve 
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school  rooms,  a  generous  hall  and  stairway  space,  and  a  beautiful  auditorium 
seated  with  opera  chairs  to  the  number  of  500.  The  auditorium  is  well  pro- 
portioned and  has  a  pipe  organ,  a  grand  piano  and  a  Victrola.  This  assembly 
room  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  building  and  adds  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  school  life.  One  of  the  upper  rooms  is  used  as  a  library  and  con- 
tains a  fine  variety  of  "point  books,"  and  owing  to  the  liberality  of  our  federal 
appropriation  we  are  building  up  one  of  the  finest  libraries  for  the  blind  in  the 
whole  United  States.  But  the  entire  interior  should  be  redecorated,  as  the 
years  of  service  have  darkened  the  walls  and  metal  ceilings.  The  basement  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a  gymnasium,  and  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus,  such  as 
lifting  machines,  ladders,  wands,  dumb-bells,  Indian-clubs,  wrestling  mat  and 
boxing  gloves.  Dressing  rooms  and  shower  baths  in  this  department  are  in 
daily  use  and  have  done  much  to  improve  the  health  of  the  older  pupils,  while 
the  breathing  and  muscular  exercises  have  had  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
younger  pupils.  Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  exterior 
of  this  building. 

The  barn  is  a  substantial  two-story  brick  building,  affording  ample  room 
for  storage  and  for  an  automobile.  The  upstairs  floor  has  five  well-arranged 
rooms.  Radiation  has  been  installed  and  our  engineer  now  has  a  pleasant 
home  and  is  near  his  work. 

The  bungalow  is  a  small  building  constructed  especially  fot  a  playhouse 
for  the  little  girls.  The  walls  are  almost  entirely  of  glass,  admitting  much 
sunlight,  and  it  is  heated  by  steam,  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  wintertime. 

The  hospital  building  contains  a  dispensary,  a  nurse's  room,  a  bathroom 
and  several  wards  for  patients.  The  third-story  rooms  are  occupied  by  em- 
ployees, and  the  basement,  arranged  as  a  dining  room  and  kitchen,  is  used 
for  the  classes  in  domestic  science,  where  ironing,  cooking  and  serving  are 
taught. 

The  industrial  building  has  a  broom  shop  in  the  basement,  which  is 
equipped  with  a  seeder,  seven  presses  and  six  winders.  Caneing,  net- 
work and  basketry  are  taught  in  this  department.  The  second  floor  contains 
the  tuning  department,  which  has  an  equipment  of  seven  pianos,  including 
a  player  piano.  The  boys  and  girls  are  given  complete  instruction  in  tuning 
and  repairing.  On  the  same  floor  is  a  sloyd  department,  where  the  boys 
learn  the  use  of  tools  and  make  various  small  articles.  The  upper  floor  of 
this  building  contains  the  living  rooms  for  the  women  attendants  and  is  con- 
veniently and  comfortably  arranged.  This  building  will  be  enlarged  by  an 
addition  on  the  north  end.  The  new  addition  will  be  built  of  brick,  with 
concrete  floor,  and  will  be  a  one-story  room,  40  by  40  feet.  It  will  give  a 
much-needed  floor  space  for  the  growing  work  in  our  industrial  department. 
This  will  be  built  by  contract  and  will  cost  about  $2,796,  which  appropria- 
tion was  made  by  the  1921  legislature. 

The  laundry  is  a  well-arranged  building  and  the  motor  power  is  furnished 
from  the  engines.  It  has  two  washers,  a  drier  and  a  steam  mangle,  also 
three  stationary  tubs  for  hand  washings.  The  ironing  room  has  a  special 
arrangement  for  heating  irons,  a  goodly  supply  of  ironing  boards  and  a  drier. 

The  power  plant  is  located  under  the  laundry  and  furnishes  all  the  build- 
ings with  heat,  light  and  water.  The  city  light  is  so  connected  that  we  can 
use  electricity  at  any  time  our  own  plant  is  not  running.  The  water  from 
our  deep  well  is  pumped  to  a  pressure  tank  for  use  in  all  the  buildings.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  repair  the  water  tower.    The  old  boxing  about  the 
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eighty-foot  standpipe  was  removed  and  replaced  by  new.  The  water  tank 
was  wire-brushed  inside  and  out,  also  the  entire  framework.  The  water  tank 
and  the  standpipe  have  received  a  good  coat  of  graphite  paint. 

These  improved  physical  conditions  of  the  institution  give  to  the  state's 
wards  who  are  handicapped  with  blindness  most  comfortable  and  pleasant 
surroundings  while  in  pursuit  of  an  education. 

THE  STUDENT  BODY. 

But  far  more  important  than  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the}' 
live  is  the  work  carried  on  here  for  the  benefit  of  our  blind  and  defective- 
sighted  children  of  the  state.  This  is  not  a  charitable  institution,  but  a 
school  carrying  out  to  the  sightless  children  the  obligations  of  the  public- 
school  systems  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  seeing  children.  The  blind  child  is 
surely  entitled  to  both  an  elemental  and  high-school  education  at  public 
expense.  They  are  entitled  to  it  in  order  to  minimize  their  handicap  and 
equalize  their  opportunities. 

The  education  of  the  blind  child  is  its  own  peculiar  problem;  but  its 
absolute  necessity  should  be  fully  realized  by  every  thoughtful  parent.  To 
deny  this  child  an  education  is  to  rob  him  of  his  birthright.  In  this  day  of 
opportunity  for  all,  there  is  no  pardonable  excuse  for  any  child  growing  up 
in  ignorance.  The  parents  of  blind  children  are  generally  to  blame  for  de- 
priving their  children  of  the  splendid  training  offered  by  the  great  state  of 
Kansas. 

Blind  children  who  have  been  residents  of  the  state  for  six  months,  and 
who  are  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one,  inclusive,  who  are  not 
incapacitated  by  physical,  mental  or  moral  infirmity  for  useful  instruction, 
are  eligible  for  admission  as  pupils  of  the  school.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  county 
truant  officer  to  see  that  all  blind  children  of  Kansas  who  are  eligible  for 
admission  are  sent  to  the  school.    (Laws  of  1905,  ch.  384,  sec.  1.) 

The  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-equipped 
institutions  in  the  West.  Here  the  blind  children  of  the  state  are  brought 
together,  and,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  proceeding  through  the 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high-school  departments,  are  instructed, 
not  only  in  all  the  branches  included  in  the  average  public-school  curriculum, 
but  equal  attention  is  devoted  to  their  physical,  business,  musical  and  social 
training.  This  school  is  broad  in  its  course  of  study  and  effectual  in  its 
results.  It  is  to  this  school  during  the  last  fifty-five  years  that  more  than 
2,000  splendid  blind  children  of  our  state  owe  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude. 
Of  this  number  204  have  graduated  from  the  high-school  department  and 
have  gone  out  into  life  to  take  their  places  in  useful  and  successful  employ- 
ment. Some  have  become  distinguished  in  their  chosen  professions.  They 
have  received  that  preparation  in  industrial  training,  as  well  as  in  their  literary 
preparation,  which  has  made  them  independent  and  self-respecting  citizens 
of  their  communities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yearly  enrollment  for  the  last  fourteen  years : 

Year.                                     Enrollment.  Year.  Enrollment. 

1908-  '09    89  1915-'16    93 

1909-  '10    94  1916-'17    Ill 

1910-  'll    98  1917-'18    105 

1911-  '12    83  1918-'19    109 

1912-  '13    95  1919-'20    110 

1913-  '14    78  1920-'21    108 

1914-  '15    73  1921-'22    100 
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LIST  OF 

Alexander,  Alberta  ;  Manhattan. 
Allen,  Dwight;  Coffeyville. 
Anderson,  Joe ;  Kansas  City. 
Bartunek.  Dorothy;  Ellsworth. 
Beedle,  Wilbur ;  Parsons. 
Bird,  Russell ;  Mound  Valley. 
Blagg,  Lillian;  Fort  Scott. 
Blagg,  Lucile;  Fort  Seott. 
Barnes,  Joseph ;  Kansas  City. 
Blanton,  Louis ;  Troy. 
Bogan,  Lucy ;  Kansas  City. 
Bretz,  Jessie ;  Merriam. 
Brown,  Ida ;  Topeka. 
Bucknum,  Bernard  ;  Anthony. 
Buffington,  Roy ;  Weir. 
Butler,  Luella ;  Seneca. 
Carr,  Deroy  ;  Horton. 
Chappel,  Wilbur ;  Parsons. 
Chambers,  Earl ;  Lawrence. 
Cook,  Alice;  Kansas  City. 
Cross,  Esther;  Climax. 
Darby,  George;  Ellsworth. 
Deschner,  Hilda  ;  Beloit. 
Doolin,  Richard  ;  Kansas  City. 
Dewey,  Mildred  ;  Edna. 
Dudderer,  Ida  ;  Kansas  City. 
Duffev,  John ;  Kansas  Citv. 
Ertel,  Nina ;  Valley  Falls. 
Garrity,  Francis ;  Kansas  City. 
Gack,  Dorris ;  Kansas  City. 
Gibbs,  Donald  ;  Chanute. 
Gunsaullis,  Claude ;  Mount  Hope. 
Hawkins,  Mildred  ;  Kansas  City. 
Henderson,  Marie ;  Pretty  Prairie. 
Herman,  Merrill ;  Lincoln. 
Howe,  Helen ;  Melvern. 
Jacobs,  Jean  Fern ;  Argentine. 
Jarvis,  Edna  ;  Kansas  City. 
Jaynes,  Murrel ;  Wellington. 
Jones,  Albert ;  Soldier. 
Jones,  William ;  Coffeyville. 
Johnson,  Arthur;  Junction  City. 
Johnson,  Gerald  ;  Independence. 
Johnstone,  Mabel ;  South  Haven. 
Kaufman,  Viola  ;  Moundridge. 
Keim,  Ruby  :  Wichita. 
Keim,  Winston;  Wichita. 
Kelly,  Wayne ;  Cherokee. 
Kennett,  Earl ;  Gordon. 
Lively,  Inez;  Ottawa. 
Lone,  Walter;  North  Topeka. 
McCollom,  August ;  Dodge  Citv. 
McCollom.  Donovan ;  Dodge  City. 
McElroy,  Earl ;  Kansas  City. 

LIST 

Alexander.  Alberta  ;  Manhattan. 
Allen,  Dwight;  Coffeyville. 
Anderson,  Joe;  Kansas  City. 
Baldwin,  Francis;  Hugoton. 
Bartunek,  Dorothy;  Ellsworth. 
Beedle,  Wilbur ;  Parsons. 
Benham,  Verfil ;  Leavenworth. 
Bird,  Russell;  Mound  Valley. 
Blatrg,  Lillian;  Fort  Scott. 
Blaag,  Lucile;  Fort  Scott. 
Barnes,  Joseph;  Kansas  City. 
Blanton,  Louis:  Troy. 
Bogan,  Lucy ;  Kansas  City. 
Bretz,  Jessie ;  Merriam. 
Brown,  Ida  ;  Topeka. 
Bucknum,  Bernard  :  Anthony. 
Buffington,  Roy;  Weir. 
Butler,  Luella ;  Seneca. 
Carr,  Deroy :  Horton. 
Chambers,  Earl ;  Lawrence. 
Cook,  Alice;  Kansas  City. 


PUPILS,  1920-'21. 

McGehee,  Ermil ;  Pittsburg. 
McGuire,  Ray;  Udall. 
McMains,  Julia;  Fort  Scott. 
McPherson,  Clarence ;  Kansas  City 
Mahaney,  Dorothy ;  Fort  Scott. 
Mansfield,  George;  Webber. 
Maroney,  Harry ;  Kansas  City. 
Meadows,  Ruby  Ruth  ;  Iola. 
Me'.drum,  Margaret ;  Russell. 
Miller,  Arnold  ;  Lincoln. 
Melvin,  Alice;  Corning. 
Miller,  Harvey;  Lincoln. 
Mermis,  Wilfred  ;  Gorham. 
Mulvania,  Roy;  Kansas  City. 
Newman,  Ethel;  Reading. 
Peters,  Charles;  Mayetta. 
Phillips,  Clarence;  Olathe. 
Richardson,  Lucile;  Thayer. 
Richardson,  Mabel ;  E'lis. 
Sallee,  Irwin ;  Fort  Scott. 
Sauer,  Pauline;  Wamego. 
Schiller,  Francis ;  Kansas  City. 
Shaffer,  Lee;  Elk  City. 
Smith,  Bertha  ;  Athol. 
Smith,  Beverley;  Iola. 
Smith,  Johnnie;  Galena. 
Smith,  Marguerite ;  Topeka. 
Snowbarger,  Elsie;  Sylvia. 
Spear,  Lavern ;  Neodesha. 
Stanley,  Clyde  Reid  ;  Rossville. 
Statts,  Arloe  ;  Strawn. 
Street,  Uia ;  Pittsburg. 
Thompson,  Nevah  ;  Sawyer. 
Tyner,  Claude ;  Parsons. 
Tyner,  Lorenzo;  North  Topeka. 
Van  Deman,  Eleanor;  Kansas  City 
Van  Deusen,  Ira  ;  Medora. 
Wamsher,  Eva ;  Kansas  City. 
Wamsher,  Leona  ;  Kansas  City. 
Wantland,  Fred  ;  Richmond. 
Ward  well,  Fay;  Linwood. 
Webb,  Marguerite ;  Wichita. 
West,  Dorothv;  Rosedale. 
Westameyer,  Mary;  Kansas  City. 
Wheaton,  Joe;  Chanute. 
Wilbur,  Helen ;  Peabody. 
Wilkie,  Leslie;  Wichita. 
William,  Hazel ;  Humboldt. 
Wilson.  Mary  :  Wichita. 
Woodruff,  Ray  King;  Mulvane. 
Wells.  Dorris:  Wichita. 
Wells,  Harry;  Wichita. 
Zerger,  Katie;  Moundridge. 

PUPILS,  1921-'22. 

Cook,  Doris;  Topeka. 
Darby,  George;  Ellsworth. 
Deschner,  Hilda  ;  Beloit. 
Dewev,  Mildred:  Edna. 
Ertel,  Nina  ;  Valley  Falls. 
Garrity,  Francis ;  Kansas  City. 
Gibbs,  Donald ;  Chanute. 
Gunsaullis,  Claude;  Mount  Hope. 
Hawkins,  Mildred ;  Kansas  City. 
Henderson,  Marie;  Pretty  Prairie. 
Hopper,  Clifford  ;  Marion. 
Howe,  Helen ;  Melvern. 
Jacobs,  Jean  Fern;  Argentine. 
Jarvis,  Edna  ;  Kansas  City. 
Jones,  Albert ;  Soldier. 
Jones,  William ;  Coffeyville. 
Johnson,  Arthur;  Junction  City. 
Johnstone,  Mabel ;  South  Haven. 
"    Kaufman,  Viola ;  Moundridge. 
Ke!m,  Ruby;  Wichita. 
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Keim,  Winston;  Wichita. 
Kelly,  Wayne ;  Cherokee. 
Kennett,  Earl ;  Gordon. 
Kerwin,  Leona  ;  Kansas  City. 
Lively,  Inez ;  Ottawa. 
Long,  Walter ;  North  Topeka. 
Luther,  Arthur;  Elkhart. 
MeCollom,  August ;  Dodge  City. 
McColloni,  Donovan;  Dodge  City. 
McElroy,  Earl ;  Kansas  City. 
McGee,  Cornelius ;  Parsons. 
McGehee,  Ermil ;  Pittsburg. 
McGuire,  Ray;  Udall. 
Mcintosh,  Frank;  Hays. 
McMains,  Julia  ;  Fort  Scott. 
McPherson,  Clarence ;  Kansas  City. 
Mahaney,  Dorothy ;  Fort  Scott. 
Mansfield,  George ;  Weber. 
Maroney,  Harry ;  Kansas  City. 
Meadows,  Ruby  Ruth ;  Iola. 
Meldrum,  Margaret ;  Russell. 
Melvin,  Alice ;  Corning. 
Mermi's,  Wilfred  ;  Gorham. 
Mulvania,  Roy ;  Kansas  City. 
Nelson,  Virginia ;  Ellis. 
New,  Charles ;  Burlington. 
Newman,  Ethel ;  Reading. 
Patton,  Elbert ;  El  Dorado. 
Peters,  Charles ;  Mayetta. 
Phillips,  Clarence ;  Olathe. 


Powell,  Clara;  Dodge  City. 
Ramsey,  Eleanor ;  El  Dorado. 
Richardson,  Mabel;  Ellis. 
Rixon,  Donald;   St.  John. 
Robinson,  James;  Wichita. 
Sallee,  Irwin ;  Fort  Scott. 
Sauer,  Pauline;  Wamego. 
Schiller,  Francis;  Kansas  City. 
Smith,  Bertha;  Athol.  ' 
Smith,  Johnnie;  Galena. 
Smith,  Marguerite;  Topeka. 
Spear,  Lavern ;  Neodesha. 
Stanley,  Clyde  Reid  ;  Rossville. 
Statts,  Arloe;  Strawn. 
Street,  Ula  ;  Pittsburg. 
Thompson,  Nevah  ;  Sawyer. 
Van  Deman,  Eleanor;  Kansas  City. 
Van  Deusen,  Ira ;  Medora. 
Wamsher,  Eva;  Kansas  City. 
Wamsher,  Leona ;  Kansas  City. 
Wardwell,  Fay;  Linwood. 
Webb,  Marguerite;  Wichita. 
Wells,  Doris ;  Wichita. 
Westameyer,  Mary ;  Kansas  City. 
Wheaton,  Joe ;  Chanute. 
Wilbur,  Helen ;  Peabody. 
Wilkie,  Leslie ;  Wichita. 
Wilson,  Mary ;  Wichita. 
Woodruff,  Ray  King;  Mulvane. 
Wells,  Harry;  Wichita. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


The  school  work  proper  includes  four  departments — literal,  musical,  in- 
dustrial, and  physical  training — all  working  together  in  harmony  for  de- 
veloping the  very  best  in  each  pupil.  Our  aim  has  been  to  encourage  that 
mental,  moral  and  physical  growth  which  makes  for  character  building  and 
civic  righteousness. 

The  courses  of  study  have  been  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged,  so  that 
now  the  school  meets  the  state's  standard  for  the  work  required  for  the  grades 
and  high  school.  Our  pupils  are  able  to  complete  the  work  in  twelve  years, 
the  same  time  required  for  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

We  require  our  pupils  to  do  a  larger  amount  of  industrial  work  than  that 
required  in  the  seeing  schools.  This  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to  their  literary 
work.  The  touch  system  is  used  in  all  of  the  work,  both  literary  and  in- 
dustrial. The  New  York  point  alphabet  has  long  been  used,  but  it  is  now 
being  changed  to  the  revised  Braille  by  all  state  schools  for  the  blind  in 
America.  We  are  now  using  the  revised  Braille  in  the  first,  second  and 
third  grades.  This  uniform  type  will  gradually  supplant  the  New  York  point. 
This  action  marks  a  forward  step  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 


Every  effort  is  made  in  this  department  to  promote  self-reliance  and  in- 
dependence on  the  part  of  each  pupil  as  well  as  to  give  the  same  amount 
of  book  knowledge,  with  its  proper  application,  as  is  expected  or  required  in 
the  corresponding  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  our  state.  The  pupil  is 
especially  developed  along  the  lines  of  thinking,  speaking  and  conversational 
power.  The  blind  child  speaks  more  fluently,  as  a  rule,  than  does  the 
seeing  child.   This  is  largely  due  to  the  method  used  for  the  blind. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  eight  grades  correspond  to  the  courses  offered 
in  the  common  schools.  The  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  of  Kan- 
sas serve  as  a  guide  in  our  work,  the  text  being  in  embossed  type.  Lessons 
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are  assigned  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  studied  at  a  time  specified.  When 
it  is  desired  that  an  exercise  be  written,  pupils  prepare  the  work  on  the  type- 
writer. All  pupils  from  the  fifth  grade  up  are  given  training  in  typewriting. 
In  the  lower  grades  our  little  people  dramatize  and  reproduce  the  stories 
read  or  told  to  them  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  is  exhibited  by  any  group 
of  children. 

Great  stress  is  placed  upon  oral  English  in  all  grades.  No  subject  in  our 
curriculum  is  of  greater  importance  than  English.  Our  object  is  to  train 
pupils  to  enrich  and  enlarge  their  vocabulary,  to  establish  right  habits  of 
speech  and  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the  best  in  literature. 

Our  high-school  department  is  an  accredited  school,  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Education.    The  courses  are  as  follows: 

First  Year. — Required :  English,  algebra,  physical  geography,  and  word 
analysis.   Elective :  Expression,  physiology,  music. 

Second  Year. — Required:  English,  ancient  history,  elementary  science. 
Elective:   Expression,  physiology,  music. 

Third  Year. — Required:  English,  medieval  and  modern  history,  geometry. 
Elective :   Physiology,  psychology,  music. 

Fourth  Year. — Required;  English,  American  history,  physics.  Elective: 
Psychology,  Latin. 

Sixteen  credits  are  required  for  graduation,  of  which  thirteen  must  be  from 
the  literary  list.  In  addition  credits  will  be  allowed  in  typewriting,  industrial, 
music  and  piano  tuning  when  work  of  standard  quality  has  been  done  as  out- 
lined in  the  course.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year  students  may  elect 
piano  tuning.  In  all  grades  students  are  required  to  give  sufficient  time  to 
regular  daily  study  under  supervision  to  make  proper  preparation. 

The  general  welfare  of  the  pupils  is  given  special  consideration.  The  at- 
mosphere of  a  well-regulated  home  is  maintained.  The  superintendent  and 
his  wife  give  particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  each  student.  Mrs.  Chandler, 
who  serves  without  pay,  mothers  the  homesick  child  and  looks  well  to  their 
personal  comforts.  Her  devotion  to  these  children  should  lead  every  par- 
ent and  guardian  to  a  new  sense  of  gratitude  that  their  children  while  here 
are  so  well  mothered  and  cared  for. 

There  are  certain  activities  and  privileges  which  exert  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence upon  the  immediate  well-being  and  future  welfare  of  those  entrusted 
to  our  care.    These  are  as  follows: 

Daily  Convocation.  There  is  a  twenty-minute  period  each  day,  begin- 
ning at  9:30  o'clock  in  the  morning,  devoted  to  chapel  exercises.  Usually 
we  sing  two  hymns,  and  I  read  a  passage  of  Scripture.  From  this  standard 
program  there  are  many  variations.  A  beautiful  poem,  the  news  of  the  day, 
the  twenty-third  psalm,  the  Lord's  prayer,  an  address  from  some  one  outside, 
alumnus  or  friend,  musical  numbers  from  students,  or  members  of  our 
faculty,  or  a  concert  by  the  students,  may  be  substituted  for  all  or  part 
of  the  standard  exercises. 

Christian  Endeavor.  Our  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
which  is  entirely  nonsectarian,  holds  its  devotional  exercises  every  Sunday 
evening  at  5:30.  We  subscribe  for  the  Christian  Endeavor  World  and  use 
many  of  its  topics.    Some  of  our  meetings  are,  however,  entirely  original. 
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The  official  and  committee  work  is  done  by  the  students,  though  teachers 
are  active  and  associate  members  of  the  society  and  assist  in  the  work.  Each 
meeting  is  opened  with  prayer  and  singing.  The  society  has  a  president,  vice 
president,  recording  secretary,  treasurer,  corresponding  secretary  and  five 
committees  to  keep  up  the  work. 

Care  of  Rooms.  At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year  all  students  are 
asked  to  take  care  of  their  own  rooms.  They  have  responded  splendidly,  and 
learn  much  in  the  way  of  neatness  and  order.  Each  day  a  maid  goes  over 
each  room  carefully  in  order  to  keep  the  building  in  the  best  possible  sani- 
tary condition. 

Church  Attendance.  All  of  the  older  pupils  are  encouraged  to  attend  the 
city  churches  of  their  choice  Sunday  mornings  at  the  close  of  our  Sunday- 
school  session.  About  60  per  cent  of  our  pupils  avail  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege. All,  however,  are  asked  to  attend  the  Sunday  six-o'clock  vesper  service, 
where  the  different  city  pastors  address  the  school. 

Conservation  of  Health.  A  school  for  the  blind  could  make  but  little 
progress  should  the  pupils  be  sick  or  subnormal  in  their  physical  condition. 
One  of  our  first  concerns  has  been  to  standardize  the  health  of  each  child. 
We  have  the  daily  services  of  a  trained  nurse,  who  carries  out  the  direction 
of  the  eye  surgeon,  Dr.  E.  J.  Curran,  as  also  the  house  physician,  both  of 
whom  come  on  the  call  of  the  superintendent.  The  children  are  carefully 
examined  on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  weighed,  and  their  condition  carefully 
written  in  our  records  for  future  use.  Each  pupil  receives  careful  treatment 
daily.  Their  eyes  are  carefully  examined  and  treated  three  times  a  day. 
During  the  two  years  there  has  been  but  little  sickness.  .Our  methods  have 
prevented  all  contagions.  The  teeth  are  carefully  inspected  and  repaired 
when  needed.  There  were  ninety-one  such  cases  of  dental  work  in  1921-'22. 
One  case  of  scarlet  fever  was  brought  by  a  boy  after  the  Christmas  vacation 
in  1921,  but  it  was  the  only  case. 

The  pupils  and  all  employees  are  immunized  against  diphtheria  and  small- 
pox. Doctor  Curran  by  his  skilled  operations  has  brought  a  number  to  suffi- 
cient vision  so  that  they  have  returned  to  their  homes  and  entered  the  seeing 
schools.  These  operations  can  be  performed  only  after  long  preparation. 
Several  cases  each  year  are  brought  from  total  darkness  to  a  seeing  vision. 
There  are  now  several  cases  who  will  this  year  be  able  to  return  to  the 
seeing  schools. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  causes  of  blindness  among  our  pupils : 

26  became  blind  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

17  from  optic  nerve  atrophy. 
12  from  interstitial  keratitis. 

18  from  congenital  cataract. 
7  from  accidents. 

5  from  trachoma. 

27  have  come  to  blindness  from  other  causes,  such  as  glancoma,  stra- 
bismus, acute  conjunctivitis,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  laucoma  and 
myopia. 

Our  children  are  so  anxious  to  receive  their  vision  that  they  beg  for  Doctor 
Curran  to  operate  on  them.  We  believe  this  plan  saves  the  state  much  money 
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in  that  the  salvage  of  vision  restores  the  child  to  his  home  and  the  seeing 
school,  and  the  child  who  is  hopelessly  blind  can  complete  his  training  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time  than  the  child  that  is  physically  unfit. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  quality  of  our  regular  menu  by  inserting 
a  sample  covering  two  weeks  beginning  Sunday.  January  16.  1921 : 

MENU. 

Beginning  Sunday.  January  16,  1921. 


Breakfast. 

Apple  sauce,  milk  toast,  bacon,  syrup,  milk, 
coffee. 

Dinner. 

Roast  pork  with  dressing,  gravy,  mashed  po- 
tatoes, candied  sweet  potatoes,  hot  apple 
and  cranberry  sauce,  pineapple  pie,  milk, 
bread,  butter. 

<S  upper. 

Peanut -butter  sandwiches,  bananas  and  cake, 
tea  and  milk. 


Breakfast. 

Life  o'  Wheat,  creamed  potatoes,  hot  bis- 
cuits, syrup,  coffee  and  milk. 

Dinner. 

Hamburger  steak,  baked  potatoes,  peas,  cold- 
slaw,  apple  tapioca  pudding,  milk. 
Supper. 

Rice,    milk,    bread,    butter,    apple  butter, 
peaches,  cookies,  tea  and  milk. 


BreaJcfast. 
:meal,   dried   beef  gravy. 


bread, 


Prunes, 

butter,  syrup,  coffee,  milk. 

Dinner. 

Fried  ham,   potatoes,  gravy,  baked  squash, 
beet  pickles,  chocolate  pudding,  milk. 
Supper. 

Lima  beans,  fried  potatoes,  pineapple,  tea, 
milk,  bread  and  butter. 


Breakfast. 

Grapenuts,  apricots,  creamed  potatoes,  milk 
and  coffee. 

Dinner. 

Boiled  beef,  lima  beans,  potatoes,  chow  chow, 
bread,  butter,  apple  pie. 

Supper. 

Tomato  soup,  pickles,  cheese,  bread,  butter, 
peaches,  cake,  tea  and  milk. 


Breakfast. 

Life  o'  Wheat,  muffins,  potatoes,  gravy,  milk 
and  coffee. 


Dinner. 

Stew,   peas,   cabbage   salad,   bread  pudding, 
bread,  butter,  potatoes. 

Supper. 

Dry  beef  gravy,  hot  biscuits,  apple  butter, 
stewed  apricots. 


Breakfast. 

Oatmeal,   bacon,   gravy,   fried   mush,  syrup, 
milk  and  coffee. 

Dinner. 

Fried  fish,  mashed  potatoes,  corn,  fruit  pud- 
ding. 

Supper. 

'   Scalloped  potatoes,  corn  fritters,  jelly,  milk 
and   tea,  pineapple. 


Breakfast. 

Stewed   raisins,   toast,   potato   cakes,  syrup, 
milk  and  coffee. 

Dinner. 

Baked   ham,   stewed   onions,   potatoes,  milk 
gravy,  steamed  suet  pudding. 

Supper. 

Baked   beans,   Graham   bread,  gooseberries, 
jelly,  sweet  crackers,  tea  and  milk. 


Breakfast. 

Stewed  peaches,  oatmeal,  hash,  bread,  but- 
ter, syrup,  milk  and  coffee. 

Dinner. 

Vienna  sausage,  sauer  kraut,  potatoes,  cat- 
sup, peach  shortcake. 

Supper. 

Baked  beans,  creamed  potatoes,  pears,  bread, 
butter,  tea ;  and  milk  for  small  children. 


Breakfast. 

Apple  sauce,  Life  o'  Wheat,  hot  biscuits, 
bacon  and  milk  gravy,  syrup,  milk  and 
coffee. 

Dinner. 

Roast  pork,  onion  dressing,  mashed  pota- 
toes, corn,  lettuce  and  pineapple  salad, 
gelatin  fruit  pudding,  milk. 

Supper. 

Cheese,  crackers,  cake,  oranges. 
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Breakfast . 

Oatmeal,    apples,    pancakes,    syrup,  milk, 
coffee. 

Dinner. 

Roast  beef,   gravy,   potatoes,  creamed  cab- 
bage, raisin  pie,  bread,  butter. 
Supper. 

Bean  soup,  crackers,  pickles,  apricots,  sugar 
cookies,  milk  and  tea. 


Breakfast. 

Prunes,  fried  bread,  potatoes,  milk  and 
coffee. 

Dinner. 

Sausage,  sweet  potatoes,  hominy,  apple  and 
cranberry  sauce,  cornstarch  pudding. 
Supper. 

Mush  and  milk,  stewed  peaches,  doughnuts, 
bread,  butter,  tea  and  milk. 


Breakfast. 

Corn  flakes,  fried  mush,  bacon,  peach  butter, 
bread  and  butter,  milk  and  coffee. 
Dinner. 

Swiss  steak,  fried  onions,  mashed  potatoes, 
bread  and  butter,  syrup,  squash  pie, 
milk. 


Supper. 

Potato  soup,  crackers,  pickles,  apple  sauce, 
gingerbread,  bread,  butter,  syrup,  tea, 
milk. 


Breakfast . 


Stewed  figs.  Life  o'  Wheat,  Graham  muffins, 
creamed  potatoes,  milk  and  coffee. 

Dinner. 

Meat    pie,   potatoes,    corn,    coldslaw,  bread 
and  butter,  milk. 

Supper. 

Baked  potatoes,  salmon,  corn  bread,  quince 
preserves,  milk  and  tea. 


Breakfast. 

Oatmeal,  bacon,  milk  toast,  syrup,  milk, 
coffee. 

Dinner. 

Cheese  and  macaroni,  stewed  tomatoes, 
mashed  potatoes,  baked  apples,  hot  rolls, 
butter. 

Supper. 

Oyster  soup,  potatoes,  pickles,  crackers,  tea 
and   milk,  cherries. 


FUTURE  NEEDS. 

The  ordinary  running  expenses  of  this  institution  for  the  ensuing  biennial 
will  be  at  least  S26.000  per  year  for  salaries  and  wages,  and  that  for  mainte- 
nance and  repair  should  be  at  least  §26,000  per  year.  With  the  improvements 
already  in  process  of  completion,  the  institution  could  run  during  the  next 
biennial  without  any  extraordinary  expenses.  There  are  several  things,  how- 
ever, which  ought  to  be  done,  but  they  could  wait.  I  refer  to  such  matters 
as  painting  the  interior  of  the  school  building  and  the  transferring  of  the 
steam  and  water  pipes  from  the  ceiling  of  the  basement  into  the  new  tunnel 
for  which  it  is  to  be  constructed. 

If  the  great  commonwealth  of  Kansas  is  to  give  its  sightless  children  com- 
petent instructors  and  supervisors  and  a  maintenance  commensurate  with 
their  needs,  the  above  estimates  are  exceedingly  small.  This  institution  has 
not  for  many  years  had  a  deficit,  and  will  have  none  so  long  as  I  have  charge. 
We  have  practiced  strict  economy  in  all  departments.  We  have  cut  out  all 
overlapping  work  and  have  combined  positions  in  order  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  employees.  Teachers  and  employees  have  been  required  to  put  in 
full  time,  while  3'our  superintendent  has  given  an  average  of  eleven  hours 
per  day  to  the  duties  of  his  position.  It  has,  however,  been  necessary  to 
pay  better  salaries  to  teachers  in  order  to  secure  and  hold  efficient  and  com- 
petent instructors.    The  work  of  the  teachers  of  the  blind  is  most  important 
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and  difficult.  We  have  sought  out  and  secured  skilled  and  devoted  teachers, 
faithful  employees,  and  have  improved  the  educational  appliances. 

In  the  matter  of  the  maintenance,  the  cost  per  capita  for  food  has  been 
reduced  to  ten  cents  per  meal.  This  includes  the  ice  bill.  While  this  seems 
small,  yet  the  foods  provided  for  our  tables  are  wholesome,  well  cooked,  suffi- 
cient and  nourishing.  We  follow  most  carefully  the  balancing  of  rations  ac- 
cording to  the  survey  of  the  state  dietitian.  A  most  careful  and  rigid  exami- 
nation is  made  of  all  food  materials  by  the  matron  and  superintendent. 
There  has  never  been  a  case  of  food  poisoning.  Parents  may  rest  assured 
of  strictest  care  in  these  matters.  Every  student  shows  a  splendid  gain  in 
avoirdupois  and  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  physical  health.  We  have 
thus  provided  the  advantages  of  a  high-class  boarding  school,  including  a 
cheerful,  happy,  home  atmosphere.  This  can  be  maintained  if  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  next  biennium  are  kept  the  same  as  for  the  biennium  just 
closing. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  biennial  report  I  wish  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
appended  tables,  which  will  give  a  knowledge  in  detail  of  the  various  ex- 
penditures for  the  biennium. 

I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City  for  the 
many  favors  and  courtesies  shown  to  our  students,  for  their  kindness  in  in- 
stalling a  fine  radio  for  the  use  of  our  students,  and  for  free  student  admission 
to  great  lecture  courses  and  musical  concerts. 

I  desire  to  express  thanks  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of  these  pupils 
for  their  many  written  expressions  of  confidence  and  gratitude  for  the  way 
in  which  we  have  cared  for  their  children.  This  parental  gratitude  has 
cheered  and  heartened  us  in  our  work  of  love. 

I  also  wish  to  publicly  thank  my  fellow  workers  at  the  school  for  their 
intelligent  assistance  and  cooperation. 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Administration  for  their  instruc- 
tion and  suggestions.  You  have  made  the  task  easier  by  your  visits  and 
your  counsel.  I  have  maintained  the  high  moral  standards  for  both  students 
and  employees  which  you  have  required.  I  have  given  myself  unsparingly  to 
the  work  and  am  proud  of  the  results  achieved. 

Respectfully  submitted,         THOMAS  E.  CHANDLER, 

Superintendent. 
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FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  No.  1.    Appropriations,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1921,  and  June  30,  1922. 


Salaries : 


1921.  1922. 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year    $23,061.27  $26,038.77 

Expended  during  fiscal  year    23,022.50  25,741.07 


Unexpended  balance  June  30    $38.77  $297.70 

Maintenance  and  repairs : 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year    $22,400.00  $26,840.51 

Expended  during  fiscal  year    21,559.49  26,589.31 

Unexpended  balance  June  30    $840.51  $251.20 

Fees : 

Balance  in  the  state  treasury    $183.50  $906.17 

Received  from  various  sources  during  year   5,396.91  5,066.41 

Total  to  be  accounted  for    $5,580.41  $5,972.58 

Expended  during  fiscal  year    4,674.24  5,492.54 


Unexpended  balance  June  30    $906.17  $480.04 

Remodeling  main  building: 

Balance  in  state  treasury  July  1,  1921   $1,630.29   

Expended  during  fiscal  year    1,630.29   

Remodeling  heating  plant : 

Balance  in  state  treasury  July  1,  1922   $3,282.87  $0.04 

Expended  during  fiscal  year    3,282.83  .00 

Unexpended  balance  June  30    $0.04  $0.04 

Extension  to  water  main : 

Special  appropriation    $2,500.00 

Expended  for  contract  work    2,406.83 

Unexpended  balance  June  30,  1922      $93.17 

Equipment  to  power  plant  (tunnel)  : 

Special  appropriation   $4,000.00 

Unexpended  balance  June  30,  1922      4,000.00 

Recapitulation : 

Total  amount  appropriated    $50,557.93  $60,285.45 

Total  amount  collected — fees    5,396.91  5,066.41 


Total  to  be  accounted  for   $55,954.84  $65,351.86 

Total  amount  expended    54,169.35  60,229.75 

Reverted  to  legislature    .04   


Unexpended  balance  June  30                                                      $1,785.45  $5,122.11 

Reappropriated : 

Salaries  and  wages                                                                           $38.77  $297.70 

Maintenance  and  repairs                                                                      840.51  251.20 

Extension  to  water  main    93.17 

Equipment  to  power  plant    4,000.00 

Fees                                                                                                    906.17  480.04 

Total                                                                                          $1,785.45  $5,122.11 


TABLE  No.  2.    Contingent  funds,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1921,  and  June  30,  1922. 


1921. 

1922. 

  $500.00 

$500.00 
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TABLE  No.  3.    Receipts  and  disbursements  of  fees,  years  ending  June  30,  1921  and 
 June  30,  1922. 

1921.  1922. 

Unexpended  balance  at  beginning  of  year   $183.50  $906  17 

Received  and  remitted  to  treasurer  (medical  fees)   1,027.50  905  00 

Received  and  remitted  to  treasurer: 

Special  medical  attention    268.35  201  05 

Sale  of  brooms    3,756^66  3,568!  17 

Sundries    344.40  392.19 

Totals  to  be  accounted  for  ,  $5.580.41  $5,972.58 

Expended : 

Wages,  ;   $1,521.40  $4,104.99 

Broomshop  supplies    1,703.36  149.68 

Miscellaneous  supplies    61.46  461  21 

Ordinary  repairs    1,145 .89  17 2." 59 

Coal     243.13  604.07 

Unexpended  balance  June  30    906.17  480.04 

Totals    $5,580.41  $5,972.58 


TABLE  No.  4.    Remodeling  main  building,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1921,  and 

June  30,  1922. 

1921.  1922. 

Balance  in  state  treasury  July  1,  1921   $1,630.29   

Expended  for  contract  work    1,630.29   


TABLE  No.  5.    Remodeling  heating  plant,  fiscal  vears  ending  June  30,  1921,  and 

June  30,  1922. 

1921.  1922. 

Balance  in  state  treasury  July  1,  1921   $3,282.87   

Expended  for  contract  work    3,282.83   


Unexpended  balance  June  30   $0.04 


TABLE  No.  6.    Extension  to  water  main,  fiscal  vears  ending  June  30,  1921,  and 

June  30,  1922. 

1991.  1922. 

Special  appropriation      $2,500.00 

Expended  for  contract  work      2,406.83 


Unexpended  balance  June  30   $93.17 


TABLE  No.  7.    Equipment  to  power  plant,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1921,  and 

June  30,  1922. 

1921.  1922. 

Special  appropriation      $4,000.00 


Unexpended  balance  June  30   $4,000.00 
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TABLE  No.  8.    Purchase  and  issue  of  stores,  including  maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs, 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1921,  and  June  30,  1922. 

Stores  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  beginning  of  year:  1921.  1922. 

Commissaries    $196.52  $74.91 

Property    3,083.39  3,036.15 


Total  on  hand    $3,879.91  $3,111.06 

Purchased  and  paid  for  during  the  year: 

Commissaries  and  property                                                              21,830.21  $26,936.29 

Repairs    1,294.76  1,630.83 

Labor    3,108.76  3,514.73 

Reverted  by  legislature   1,295.25  731.24 

Total  accounted  for   $31,408.89  $35,924.15 

Issued  during  the  year: 

Commissaries  and  property    $22,599.06  -$26,622.34 

Repairs    1,294.76  1,630.83 

Labor    3,108.76  3,514.73 

Reverted  by  legislature   1,295.25  731.24 

Remaining  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  end  of  year: 

Commissaries    74.91  247.25 

Propertv    3,036.15  3,177.76 


Total  accounted  for    $31,408.89  $35,924.15 


TABLE  No.  9.    Boys'  shop  industry  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1921,  and  June  30,  1922. 

Receipts  from  sale  of :                                                                            1921  •  1922  • 

Brooms                                                                                                $3,756.66  $3,456.60 

Nets   :v  '        7.75  25.00 

Hammocks                                                                                             33.85  22.55 

Sundries   24.88  60.08 

Accounts  payable  June  30    464.00 


Totals    $3,823.14.  $4,028.23 

Assets  on  hand  June  30  (estimated): 

Brooms  on  hand   $161.00  $617.12 

Broomcorn    30.00  50.00 

Cord,  wire,  twine,  etc   71.00  34.11 

Total  amount  received    $4,085.14  $4,729.46 

Amounts  paid  out  in  the  shop : 

Paid  for  broomcorn   $1,569.23  $1,551.73 

Paid  for  handles,  twine,  etc  '   597.91  7  44.52 

Paid  for  cord,  rings,  spreaders     66.35 

Paid  boys  for  shop  labor   192.52  251.80 

Drayage,  express,  freight    258.74  173.41 

Paid  for  repairs   23.96 

Paid  for  instruction   630.00  720.00 

$3,271.31  $3,531.77 

Net  profit  June  30    $813.83  $1,197.69 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Board  of  Administration: 

Gentlemen — In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  complying  with 
your  special  instructions,  I  hereby  submit  to  you  the  twenty-fourth  biennial 
report  of  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind.  The  period  covered  is  from 
July  1,  1922,  to  June  30,  1924.  This  is  the  third  biennial  report  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  prepare,  my  superintendency  having  begun  April  1,  1920. 

The  history  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  has  a  peculiar  charm.  In  1843  the 
Delaware  Indians  were  given  all  the  land  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw  to  To- 
peka.  Ten  years  later  the  Wyandottes  came  from  Ohio  and  bought  thirty-six 
sections  from  the  Delawares.  The  Wyandottes  became  citizens  in  1855  under 
the  provision  that  their  land  would  be  divided  in  severalties,  after  reserving 
portions  for  parks,  churches  and  burying  grounds.  The  beautiful  hillside  which 
now  forms  the  site  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  was  part  of  the  land  belonging 
to  an  Indian.  William  Johnson,  who  disposed  of  his  real  estate  to  the  original 
town  company. 

When  the  town  was  platted  in  1856  this  particular  tract,  because  of  its  nat- 
ural beauty,  was  reserved  as  a  park.  In  1863  the  land  was  offered  to  the  state 
by  the  city  of  Wyandotte  as  a  site  for  some  state  institution,  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  1864  accepted  the  9.6  acres  as  a  location  for  a  blind  asylum.  The  legis- 
lature of  1866  made  the  first  appropriation,  which  was  used  for  the  erection  of 
what  is  usually  termed  the  main  building. 

School  was  organized  October  7,  1867,  with  an  attendance  of  nine  pupils. 
The  building  was  completed  after  another  appropriation  in  1868.  At  first,  for 
a  number  of  years,  the  School  was  governed  by  a  separate  board  of  trustees. 
In  1877  the  name  was  changed  from  the  Asylum  for  Blind  to  Kansas  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  However,  in  1905  we  find  the  schoo1  listed 
as  a  "charitable  institution"  under  the  Board  of  Control.  In  the  same  year  the 
instruction  was  made  compulsory  for  blind  pupils  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  twenty-one,  unless  under  the  tutorship  of  a  skilled  private  instructor  for 
five  months  each  year. 

For  many  years  the  persons  most  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  sought 
to  have  the  School  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  state 
instead  of  a  .charitable  institution.  The  1913  legislature,  when  creating  the 
State  Board  of  Administration,  listed  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  as  one 
of  the  state  schools. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  School  over  2,000  students  have  been  enrolled. 
Two  hundred  and  eleven  have  graduated  from  the  regular  course  of  study  and 
many  of  them  are  attaining  high  success  in  life.  Teachers,  ministers,  a  mis- 
sionary, lawyers,  merchants,  newspaper  men,  real-estate  agents,  entertainers, 
dairymen,  mechanics,  bandmasters,  piano  tuners,  several  music  teachers,  a  large 
number  of  broom  makers,  agents,  farmers,  telephone  operators,  and  various 
other  occupations,  including  homekeepers,  are  numbered  on  the  list.  Several 
of  the  graduates  are  now  serving  upon  the  faculties  of  other  state  schools. 
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ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  for  each  of  the  two  school  years  of  the  bien- 
nium  was  115  pupils  for  1922-'23,  and  120  for  1923-'24,  or  a  grand  total  235. 
By  keeping  in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  county  and  city  juvenile  officers, 
with  county  commissioners  and  superintendents,  I  have  endeavored  to  secure 
for  the  blind  children  of  Kansas  the  same  educational  advantages  which  are 
offered  to  seeing  children  by  the  public  schools.  All  blind  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  inclusively,  free  from  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  and  not  mentally  deficient,  are  received  here  as  pupils,  pro- 
vided they  are  residents  of  the  state  and  their  vision  is  impaired  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  prevent  their  progress  in  the  seeing  school.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  reach  all  the  blind  children  of  the  state.    However,  we  now  have  all 
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Girls'  gymnasium  class. 


the  students  this  institution  can  well  house.  With  a  few  exceptions  we  now 
have  a  wonderful  group  of  blind  children,  alert,  intelligent,  capable,  well- 
mannered,  happy,  industrious  and  studious.   It  is  a  joy  to  work  with  them. 

The  following  table  will  show  the.  yearly  enrollment  for  the  last  sixteen 
years,  and  how  it  has  increased  during  the  last  seven  years.  While  blindness, 
as  a  rule,  is  decreasing,  the  School  attendance  has  increased. 


Total  enrollment. 

1908-  '09   89 

1909-  '10   94 

1910-  'll   98 

1911-  '12   83 

J912-'13   95 

1913-  '14   78 

1914-  '15   73 

1915-  '16   93 


Total  enrollment. 
1916-'17   Ill 


1917- 
1918- 


1919-20 


1921-'22 


LIST  OF  PUPILS,  1922 -'23. 


Alexander,  Alberta  ;  Manhattan. 
Allen,  Dwight ;  Coffeyville. 
Arland,  Genevieve;  Leavenworth. 
Anderson,  Joe ;  Kansas  City. 
Baldwin,  Francis;  Hugoton. 
Bartunek,  Dorothy ;  Ellsworth. 
Beedle,  Wilbur;  Parsons. 
Benham,  Virgil ;  Leavenworth. 
Bird,  Russell ;  Mound  Valley. 
Blagg,  Lillian;  Fort  Scott. 
Blagg,  Lucile  ;  Fort  Scott. 
Barn  s,  Joseph  ;  Kansas  City. 
Blanton,  Louis ;  Troy. 


Bogan,  Lucy ;  Kansas  City. 
Bretz,  Jessie ;  Merriam. 
Brown,  Ida;  Topeka. 
Bucknum,  Bernard ;  Anthony. 
Buffington,  Roy ;  Weir. 
Butler,  Luella;  Seneca. 
Carr,  Deroy;  Horton. 
Chambers,  Earl ;  Lawrence. 
Cook,  Alice;  Kansas  City. 
Courtney,  George ;  Hutchinson. 
Chavez,  Nati;  Wellington. 
Cook,  Dorris;  Topeka. 
Darby,  George;  Ellsworth. 


105 
109 
110 


1920-'21   108 


100 


1922-  '23   115 

1923-  '24   120 
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Deschner,  Hilda ;  Beloit. 
Dewey,  Mildred ;  Edna. 
Garrity,  Francis ;  Kansas  City. 
Gunsaullis,  Claude;  Mount  Hope. 
Hawkins,  Mildred ;  Kansas  City. 
Hofflinger,  Lawrence ;  Garden. 
Hopper,  Clifford ;  Marion. 
Howe,  Helen;  Mel  vein. 
Jacobs,  Jean  Fern;  Argentine. 
Jones,  William;  Coffeyville. 
Johnstone,  Mabel ;  South  Haven. 
Kaufman,  Viola ;  Moundridge. 
Keele,  Erma;  Caldwell. 
Keim,  Ruby;  Wichita. 
Keim,  Winston ;  Wichita. 
Kelly,  Wayne;  Cherokee. 
Knabe,  Harold;  Eudora. 
Kennett,  Earl ;  Gordon. 
Kerwin,  Leona ;  Kansas  City. 
King,  Ray;  Udall. 
Lively,  Inez ;  Ottawa. 
Long,  Walter;  North  Topeka. 
Luther,  Arthur;  Elkhart. 
Lamb,  Claudia;  Pittsburg. 
McCollom,  August;  Dodge  City. 
McCollom,  Donovan;  Dodge  City. 
McElroy,  Earl ;  Kansas  City. 
Miller,  Dorothy;  Kansas  City. 
McGee,  Cornelius;  Parsons. 
McGehee,  Ermil ;  Pittsburg. 
McGuire,  Ray;  Udall. 
Mcintosh,  Frank;  Hays. 
McMains,  Julia;  Fort  Scott. 
McPherson,  Clarence;  Kansas  City. 
Mahaney,  Dorothy;  Fort  Scott. 
McConnaughey,  Thelma ;  Stafford. 
Maroney,  Harry ;  Kansas  City. 
McCune,  Jack;  Wichita. 
Meadows,  Ruby  Ruth ;  Iola. 
McClellan,  Lucille;  Girard. 
Meldrum,  Margaret;  Russell. 
Melvin,  Alice ;  Coming. 
Mermis,  Wilfred;  Gorham. 
Mulvania,  Roy;  Kansas  City. 


Nelson,  Virginia;  Ellis. 
Newman,  Ethel ;  Reading. 
O'Connor,  Maxine;  Wellsville. 
Patton,  Elbert ;  El  Dorado. 
Peters,  Charles;  Mayetta. 
Proctor,  James;  Parsons. 
Phillips,  Clarence;  Olathe. 
Powell,  Clara;  Dodge  City. 
Ramsey,  Eleanor ;  El  Dorado. 
Richardson,  Mabel ;  Ellis. 
Rixon,  Donald;  St.  John. 
Ray,  Maiy ;  Oskaloosa. 
Robinson,  James;  Wichita. 
Sallee,  Irwin ;  Fort  Scott. 
Sauer,  Pauline ;  Warnego. 
Schiller,  Francis;  Kansas  City. 
Smith,  Bertha;  Athol. 
Skripsev,  Man';  Wichita. 
Smith,  Bacil;  Weir. 
Smith,  Johnnie;  Fulton. 
Smith,  Marguerite;  Topeka. 
Stanley,  Clyde  Reid ;  Rossville. 
Strange,  John  V. ;  Horton. 
Staats,  Arloe;  Strawn. 
Street,  Ula;  Pittsburg. 
Tauer,  Lois ;  Manhattan. 
Thompson,  Nevah ;  Sawyer. 
Tate,  Edwin ;  Seneca. 
Van  Dtman,  Eleanor;  Kansas  City. 
Van  Deusen,  Ira ;  Medora. 
Wamsher,  Eva;  Kansas  City. 
Wamsher,  Leona  ;  Kansas  City. 
Warded,  Fay;  Linwood. 
Webb,  Marguerite;  Wichita. 
Wells.  Doris ;  Wichita. 
Wheaton,  Joe;  Chanute. 
Wilbur,  Helen;  Peabody. 
Wilkie,  Leslie ;  Wichita. 
Wilson,  Mary;  Wichita. 
Wells,  Harry;  Wichita. 
Wilson,  Adam;  Kansas  City. 
Wilson,  Samuel ;  Emporia. 
Wylie,  Andrew;  Humboldt. 
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Alexander,  Alberta ;  Manhattan. 
Alton,  Helen ;  Kansas  City. 
Allen,  Dwight ;  Coffeyville. 
Anderson,  Joe;  Kansas  City. 
Bartunek,  Dorothy;  Ellsworth. 
Burris,  Frances;  Mulvane. 
Beedle,  Wilbur ;  Parsons. 
Baldwin,  Francis ;  Hugoton. 
Blagg,  Lillian;  Fort  Scott. 
Blagg,  Lucile;  Fort  Scott. 
Brown,  Virginia ;  Wichita. 
Barn?s,  Joseph ;  Kansas  City. 
Blanton,  Louis ;  Troy. 
Bogan,  Lucy ;  Kansas  City. 
Bretz,  Jessie;  Merriam. 
Brown,  Ida ;  Topeka. 
Bucknum,  Bernard ;  Attica. 
Burhngton,  Roy ;  Weir. 
Benham,  Virgil ;  Emporia. 
Barney,  Floyd ;  Wichita. 
Carr,  Deroy ;  Horton. 
Cockrill,  Hazel ;  Goodrich. 
Courtney,  Georgj;  Hutchinson. 
Chambers,  Earl ;  Lawrence. 
Chavez,  Natividad ;  Wellington. 
Cook,  Alice;  Kansas  City. 
Cook,  Dorris;  Topeka. 
Cole,  Mary;  Hutchinson. 
Darby,  George;  Ellsworth. 
Deschner,  Hilda ;  Beloit. 
Dewey,  Mildred ;  Edna. 
French,  Evelyn;  Atchison. 
Geotz,  Mary;  Garden  City. 


Gunsaullis,  Claude ;  Mt.  Hope. 
Hofflinger,  Lawrence ;  Marysville. 
Hatfield,  Alice;  Stockton. 
Hopper,  D'ora ;  Augusta. 
Hopper,  Clifford;  Augusta. 
Howe,  Helen ;  Melvern. 
Irwin,  Virginia ;  Topeka. 
Jacobs,  Jean  Fern ;  Argentine. 
Jaynes,  Murrel ;  Hutchinson. 
Jones,  Albert ;  Soldier. 
Jones,  William;  Kansas  City. 
Johnson,  Arthur;  Junction  City. 
Johnstone,  Mabel ;  South  Haven. 
Kaufman,  Viola ;  Moundridge. 
Kerwin,  Leona ;  Kansas  City. 
Keim,  Ruby ;  Wichita. 
Keele,  Erma ;  Caldwell. 
King,  Ray;  Udall. 
Kelly,  Wayne;  Cherokee. 
Knabe,  Harold;  Eudora. 
Kennett,  Earl ;  Gordon. 
Kloffer,  Harold;  Topeka. 
Lively,  Inez ;  Ottawa. 
Lamb,  Claudia;  Pittsburg. 
Long,  Walter;  North  Topeka. 
Livers,  Chulo ;  Augusta. 
Malko,  Alex;  Kansas  City. 
McCollom,  August;  Dodge  City. 
Malko,  Sophia;  Kansas  City. 
McCollom,  Donovan;   Dodge  City. 
McGee,  Cornelius;  Atchison. 
McElroy,  Earl ;  Kansas  City. 
McGehee,  Ermil ;  Pittsburg. 
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McClain,  James ;  Mulberry. 
McGuire,  Ray;  Udall. 
McConnaughey,  Thelma  ;  Stafford. 
McCune,  Jack ;  Wichita. 
McPherson,  Clarence;  Kansas  City. 
Mahaney,  Dorothy;  Fort  Scott. 
Mcintosh,  Frank;  Hays. 
Munt,  Thelma;  Leavenworth. 
Maroney,  Harry;  Kansas  City. 
McCk'llan,  Lucile ;   Kansas  City. 
Meadows,  Ruby  Ruth ;  Iola. 
Miller,  Oral ;  Sedan. 
Mel  drum,  Margaret ;  Russell. 
Miller,  Dorothy;  Kansas  City. 
Melvin,  Alice;  Corning. 
Mulvania,  Roy ;  Kansas  City. 
Nelson,  Virginia  ;  Ellis. 
Newman,  Ethel;  Reading. 
O'Connor,  Maxine;  Wellsville. 
Peters,  Charles;  Mayetia. 
Phillips,  Clarence;  Olathe. 
Pennell,  Dale;  Fort  Scott. 
Ramsey.  Eleanor ;  El  Dorado. 
Rixon,  Donald;  St.  John. 
Robinson,  James;  Wichita. 
Sauer,  Pauline;  Wamego. 
Schiller,  Francis ;  Kansas  City. 
Swain,  Theodore ;  Kansas  City. 


Smith,  Bertha;  Athol. 
Suialley,  Maxwell ;  Atchison. 
Smith,  Johnnie;  Fulton. 
Smith,  Marguerite;  Topeka. 
Skripsey,  Mary ;  Wichita. 
Stanley,  Clyde  Reid ;  Rossvillc. 
Staats,  Arloe;  Strawn. 
Street,  Ula ;  Pittsburg. 
Thompson,  Nevah ;  Sawyer. 
Tauer,  Lois ;  Manhattan. 
YanDeman;  Eleanor;  Kansas  City. 
Wamsher,  Eva ;  Kansas  City. 
Wamsher,  Leona  ;  Kansas  City. 
Wamsher,  Anna;  Kansas  City. 
Wamsher,  Sarah ;  Kansas  City. 
Wardwell,  Fay ;  Linwood. 
Wright.  Frances;  Wichita. 
Webb,  Marguerite;  Wichita. 
Wells,  Harry;  Wichita. 
Wells,  Dorris ;  Wichita. 
Wilson,  Adam ;  Kansas  City. 
Wheaton,  Joe;  Chanute. 
Wyjie,  Andrew ;  Humboldt. 
Wilson,  Sammy;  Emporia. 
Wilkie,  Leslie;  Wichita. 
Wilson,  Maggie;  Manhattan. 
Wilson,  Mary;  Wichita. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-equipped 
institutions  in  the  West.  Here  the  blind  children  of  the  state  are  brought  to- 
gether, and,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  proceeding  through  the  pri- 
mary, intermediate,  grammar  and  high-school  departments,  are  instructed,  not 
only  in  all  the  branches  included  in  the  average  public-school  curriculum,  but 
equal  attention  is  devoted  to  their  physical,  business,  musical  and  social  train- 
ing. The  School  is  broad  in  its  course  of  study  and  effectual  in  its  results.  It 
is  to  this  School  during  the  last  fifty-seven  years  that  more  than  2,000  splendid 
blind  children  of  our  state  owe  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude.  Of  this  number 
211  have  graduated  from  the  high-school  department  and  have  gone  out  into 
life  to  take  their  places  in  useful  and  successful  employment.  Some  have  be- 
come distinguished  in  their  chosen  professions.  They  have  received  that  prep- 
aration in  industrial  training,  as  well  as  in  their  literary  preparation,  which  has 
made  them  independent  and  self-respecting  citizens  of  their  communities. 

The  School  proper  embraces  four  departments— literary,  musical,  industrial 
and  physical  training.  Each  department  has  its  own  peculiar  sphere  of  use- 
fulness in  contributing  some  activity  which  helps  to  develop  in  the  student  a 
broader  mental  attitude  and  a  more  skillful  physical  reaction.  The  blind  stu- 
dent receives  aural  impressions  very  readily  and  recalls  them  easily,  but  in 
order  to  form  correct  judgments  involving  concrete  operations  he  must  verify 
his  aural  impressions  by  the  sense  of  touch;  hence  the  need  of  a  very  large 
variety  of  manual  operations. 

A  blind  child  or  one  with  defective  sight  should  be  sent  to  school  as  soon 
as  it  can  get  along  without  a  nurse,  say  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  Every 
year's  delay  after  that  time  renders  the  task  of  its  education  more  difficult  and 
incomplete.  From  the  moment  it  reaches  the  school  the  sense  of  touch  has  to 
be  persistently  trained.  The  kindergarten,  with  its  great  variety  of  devices  and 
employment  of  busy  fingers,  is  of  inestimable  value  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
work  done  by  the  children  in  this  department  arrests  the  attention  and  excites 
the  admiration  of  the  most  careless  visitor. 

After  the  kindergarten  the  child  studies  things  and  models  of  things ;  and 
in  its  study  of  geography  models  in  sand  and  clay  the  surface  of  his  state  and 
country  and  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe;  he  is  taught  to  read  and  write 
and  cipher;  he  studies  grammar,  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  all  the 
branches  of  a  good  education. 

If  he  has  any  musical  abilit^y  it  is  scientifically  and  sedulously  cultivated, 
for  it  is  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  music  that  he  can  compete  with  his  seeing 
comrades  on  more  equal  terms  than  in  any  other  occupation. 

He  is  also  given  instruction  in  the  workshop,  where  he  learns  to  cane  chairs, 
make  brooms,  mops,  baskets,  hammocks  and  nets.  If  he  is  capable  of  learning 
it,  he  is  taught  the  art  of  piano  tuning,  in  which  art  several  of  our  graduates 
have  obtained  a  well-deserved  success.  Graduates  of  our  school  are  in  charge 
of  the  music  departments  in  other  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  girls  are  carefully  taught  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  learn,  as  they 
progress,  how  to  patch  and  darn  and  mend,  how  to  knit,  how  to  use  the  sewing 
machine,  and  how  to  cut  out,  fit  together  and  make  their  own  garments.  They 
are  a'so  taught  basketry  and  weaving  and  are  given  a  thorough  course  in  do- 
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mestic  science,  which  includes  the  care  of  a  house  and  the  preparation  and 
cooking  of  food. 

In  this  course  of  study  and  development,  extending  over  eight  or  ten  years, 
the  blind  child  gains  a  confidence  in  his  own  power  that  enables  it  to  overcome, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  natural  awkwardness  of  blindness.  It  has  become  a  youth 
of  intelligence,  an  agreeable  companion,  a  self-respecting,  independent  per- 
son, familiar  with  current  events,  with  a  well-trained  mind  and  familiar  with 
the  amenities  of  civilized  life.  He  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  prepared  to 
earn  a  living  for  himself. 


Broom  shop. 


The  courses  of  study  have  been  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  so  that  now 
the  School  meets  the  state's  standard  for  the  work  required  for  the  grades  and 
high  school.  Our  pupils  are  able  to  complete  the  work  in  twelve  years,  the 
same  time  required  for  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  This  school  now  is  placed 
among  the  accredited  schools  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

We  require  our  pupils  to  do  a  larger  amount  of  industrial  work  than  that 
required  in  the  seeing  schools.  This  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to  their  literary 
work.  The  touch  system  is  used  in  all  of  the  work,  both  literary  and  indus- 
trial. The  New  York  point  alphabet  has  long  been  used,  but  it  is  now  being 
changed  to  the  revised  Braille  by  all  state  schools  for  the  blind  in  America. 
We  are  now  using  the  revised  Braille  in  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  grades.  This  uniform  type  will  gradually  supplant  the  New  York  point. 
This  action  marks  a  forward  step  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  Boys'  Industrial  Department  has  been  enlarged.  It  includes  expert 
training  in  piano  construction  and  tuning,  where  boys  who  have  any  mechan- 
ical skill  become  expert  piano  tuners.  In  the  broom  shop  all  boys  over  ten 
years  of  age  are  given  training  in  net  weaving,  hammock  and  broom  making. 
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Our  boys  have  made  fine  records  in  these  departments.  Our  broom  factory 
produces  9,000  brooms  per  .year,  sufficient  to  care  for  all  of  the  broom  needs 
of  the  state  institutions  of  Kansas.  There  is  a  definite  value  to  the  blind  in 
being  able  to  do  handwork.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  them  to  feel  that  they  can 
be  self-supporting  when  they  are  through  School. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  literary  department  offers  the  usual  eight  grades  of  elementary  work 
and  four  years  of  high-school  training.  Through  the  entire  course  pupils  are 
not  only  assisted  to  gain  knowledge,  but  are  required  to  do  and  to  know 
processes  and  results,  and  thereby  become  self-reliant  in  reaching  conclusions. 
Great  skill  is  used  by  the  teachers  to  help  pupils  to  form  clear  mental  concepts 
and  to  encourage  them  in  all  forms  of  self-activity  and  self-expression.  Much 
individual  attention  is  given  the  primary  pupils  before  they  acquire  the  ability 
to  aid  themselves,  but  the  mechanics  of  reading  and  writing  once  mastered, 
they  usually  make  excellent  progress.  A  taste  of  good  literature  is  carefully 
fostered,  as  a  basis  not  only  for  future  enjoyment,  but  also  for  that  moral  and 
spiritual  growth  that  makes  for  character-building  and  civic  righteousness. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  make  the  course  rich  in  the  materials  which  will  en- 
able the  average  student  to  find  a  worthy  place  in  life  and  to  succeed  in  his 
chosen  work,  and  will  at  the  same  time  train  him  in  those  habits  of  thought 
and  action  that  make  for  high  ideals  and  self-reliant  citizenship. 

Course  of  Study, 
first  year. 

Reading.  Revised  Braille  system.  Teach  first  the  basic  letters,  a  to  j,  in- 
clusive. Then  give  words  formed  from  combinations  of  these  letters.  Follow 
this  plan  with  each  new  letter  of  the  alphbet.  Give  word-picture  drill  for  the 
first  lessons  in  the  primer,  and  then  introduce  the  primer.  The  first  reader 
should  also  be  completed  during  the  first  year.  The  object  is  to  increase  the 
child's  vocabulary,  secure  easy  and  fluent  expression,  correct  pronunciation, 
proper  inflection  and  modulation.  Silent  reading  should  be  encouraged,  so 
that  the  child  learns  to  gather  the  thought  of  the  printed  page. 

Spelling  and  Phonetics.  Take  the  words  from  the  reading  lesson.  En- 
courage sounding  the  letters  rather  than  reading  the  word.  Principally  oral, 
but  some  written  spelling.   Give  drill  in  reproducing  sounds  in  writing. 

Printing.  First  a  perfect  straight  line,  and  then  the  basic  letters.  Teach 
the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  impressing  the  fact  on  the  child  that  different  com- 
binations of  these  letters  form  the  remainder  of  the  alphabet.  Dictate  words 
and  short  sentences;  insist  on  the  capital  sign  and  punctuation  marks. 

Numbers.  Counting  to  100  by  using  objects,  such  as  sticks,  blocks,  etc. 
Teach  the  ten  figures  and  how  to  form  them.  Require  the  child  to  find  his 
lesson  by  looking  for  the  number  of  the  page  as  well  as  the  number  of  the 
lesson.  Have  actual  measurements  with  the  equipment  at  hand.  Simple  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  and  division  of  objects  into  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  and 
combining  them  again.  Teach  the  tables  through  threes.  All  should  be  oral 
work. 

Language.  Begin  conversational  work  with  objects  with  which  the  children 
are  familiar.  Insist  on  correct  use  of  words  and  proper  pronunciation.  Teach 
the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months  and  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Develop  freedom  of  language  and  movement  by  telling  stories  and  then 
dramatizing  them.  Do  not  repress,  but  curb  and  direct  the  full  expression  of 
ideas.  In  all  written  work  insist  on  the  use  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation. 
Memorize  many  verses  and  enlarge  the  vocabulary. 
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Industrial.  Folding  papers  and  tearing  them.  Sorting  seeds  and  beads. 
Use  of  blocks  and  sticks.  Develop  the  sense  of  form  by  use  of  clay.  The  co- 
ordination of  hand  and  brain  to  reproduce  or  materialize  an  idea  of  the  brain 
is  of  the  utmost  cultural  as  well  as  material  benefit  to  the  child. 

Music.   Suitable  songs  and  drill  in  marching. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Reading.  Emphasize  the  use  of  more  than  the  index  finger.  Follow  plan 
already  begun  in  the  first  year.   Use  the  second  reader  and  part  of  the  third. 

Spelling.  Take  the  words  from  the  reading  lesson.  Alternate  oral  and' 
written  spelling.  Teach  syllabification.  Use  words  in  sentences  to  tcaeh  their 
meaning.   Continue  phonetic  drill. 

Printing.  Follow  the  plan  of  the  first  year  by  continuing  the  citation  of 
simple  sentences.  Then  dictate  short  verses  and  simple  stories.  Gradually 
teach  the  signs  and  their  rules  for  use  in  words. 

Numbers.  Use  the  fifty-six  combinations.  Continue  the  plan  of  the  first 
year  in  addition  and  subtraction.  Teach  the  tables  through  fives.  Give  prob- 
lems which  encourage  the  rapid  use  of  the  tables  learned.  Do  not  let  the 
tables  become  mere  memorized  sounds.  Teach  the  child  how  to  write  simple 
work  in  addition. 

Language.  Continue  the  plan  of  the  first  year.  Simple  songs,  chorus  work 
and  drill  in  marking.   Dramatization  of  songs. 

Industrial,  Continue  work  with  paper  and  introduce  use  of  scissors  and 
paste.  Make  calendars  and  continue  to  emphasize  form  and  outline.  This  last 
may  be  highly  developed  by  using  clay,  and  also  by  pricking  the  outlines  of 
objects  and  construction  of  picture  books.  The  need  of  hand  development  is 
very  great  among  blind  children,  and  many  children  need  a  year  of  kindergarten 
work.  Many  need  so  much  as  is  worked  in  with  their  first-  and  second-year 
work. 

THIRD  year. 

Reading.   Beacon  Third  Reader.   Supplementary  reading. 

Spelling.  Graded  School  Speller,  part  1.  Kansas  Speller  as  supplementary 
text  ;  dictation  and  written  exercises. 

Arithmetic.  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book.  Review  of  funda- 
mentals and  tables,  quick  drills  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

Language.  Oral  work;  dramatizing  memory  gems;  correct  forms  of  speech 
secured  through  games  and  conversation,  dictation  and  memory  gems. 

Writing.  Review  of  the  fundamentals  of  Braille  writing;  dictation  a  part 
of  each  day's  program. 

Hygiene.   How  to  keep  well;  how  to  care  for  home  and  school  yards. 

Nature  Study.  Correlated  with  language  lessons;  studied  according  to 
seasons. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Reading.  Beacon  Fourth  Reader.  Supplementary  reading.  Special  stress 
on  thought  and  context,  expression  and  enunciation. 

Spelling.  Graded  School  Speller,  Part  I,  completed.  Kansas  Speller  as 
supplementary  text. 

Arithmetic  Review  of  fundamentals;  drills;  fractions;  miscellaneous  prob- 
lems.  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book,  completed. 

Language.  Live  Language  Lessons,  First  Book.  Good  articulation;  correct 
use  of  words  leading  up  to  well-expressed  written  work.  Dictation,  showing 
correct  forms  in  capitalization,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  etc.  Proper  forms 
of  verbs;  pronouns.  Learning  the  parts  of  speech.  Letter  writing,  memorizing 
standard  classics  suitable  to  grades. 
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Geography.  Tan*  and  McMurry's  World  Geography,  First  Book.  Use  of 
raised  maps  and  globe.   United  States  and  dependencies. 

Hygiene.  Maybeny's  Physiology.  Care  of  body,  personal  cleanliness,  civic 
cleanliness. 

Writing.   Exercises  given  to  develop  speed  with  accuracy. 
Nature  Study.   Correlated  with  language. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Reading.  Beacon  Fifth  Reader.  Classics  for  Kansas  Graded  Schools  for 
dictation. 

Language.  Live  Language  Lessons,  First  Book,  completed.  Further  work 
along  lines  begun  in  fourth  grade. 

Spelling.  Graded  School  Speller,  Part  2.  Kansas  Speller  as  supplementary 
text. 

Arithmetic.  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Book.  Review  of 
previous  work;  further  work  in  fractions;  decimals;  surfaces  and  volumes. 

Geography.   Tarr  and  McMurry's  World  Geography,  First  Book,  completed. 

Physiology.  Maybeny's  Primary  Physiology.  Hygiene  and  sanitation  from 
dictation. 

Writing.   Daily  practice  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

Music,  Physical  Culture,  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

sixth  year. 

Reading.  Elson  Reader,  Book  Six.  Classics  for  Kansas  Graded  Schools, 
from  dictation. 

Grammar.  Live  Language  Lessons,  Second  Book. 

Spelling.  Graded  School  Speller,  Part  2,  completed.  Kansas  Speller  as 
supplementary  text. 

Arithmetic.  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Book,  completed. 
Geography.  McMurry  and  Parkins'  Advanced  Geography. 
History.  Gofdy's  Elementary  Histoiy  of  the  United  States,  from  dictation. 
Writing.  Daily  practice  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

Music,  Physical  Culture,  Typewriting  and  Industrial  Training  under 
special  teachers. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Reading  and  Writing  in  connection  with  other  subjects. 

Classics.  Kansas  state  text  for  seventh  grade. 

Grammar.  Hyde's  Two-book  Course,  Book  2. 

Spelling.  Rational  Speller,  Kansas  Speller  as  supplementary  text. 

United  States  History.  McMaster's. 

Arithmetic.  Walsh's  Grammar  School.  Review  of  percentage  and  its  ap- 
plications. 

Geography.  Tarr  and  McMurry's,  completed. 
Physiology.  Steele's  Kansas  state  text  as  supplementary  text. 
Music,  Physical  Culture,  Typewriting,  and  Industrial  Training  under 
special  teachers. 

eighth  year. 

Reading  and  Writing  in  connection  with  other  subjects. 

Classics.  Kansas  state  text  for  eighth  grade. 

Grammar.  Hyde's  Two-book  Course,  book  2,  completed. 

Spelling.  Rational  Speller,  completed.  Kansas  Speller  as  supplementary 
text. 
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United  States  History.  Mc  Master's,  completed. 

Crvics.  State  text  from  dictation,  six  months'  course. 

Kansas  History.  State  text  from  dictation,  three  months'  course. 

Arithmetic.  Walsh's  Grammar  School,  completed. 

Musio,  Physical  Culture,  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

First  Year.  Required:  English,  algebra,  elementary  science  and  physical 
geography,  domestic  science  or  tuning.   Elective:  Expression,  music. 

Second  Year.  Required:  English,  geometry,  ancient  history,  domestic 
science  or  tuning.    Elective:  Expression,  music. 


Library. 


Third  Year.  Required:  English,  medieval  and  modern  history,  tuning  (for 
boys),  and  two  from  the  following  list:  Civics,  English  history,  physiology  and 
psychology,  Latin  I.   Elective:  Expression,  music. 

Fourth  Year.  Required:  Physics,  tuning  (for  boys),  and  two  from  the  fol- 
lowing list:  English,  American  history,  Latin  I,  Latin  II.  Elective:  Expres- 
sion, music. 

Sixteen  credits  are  required  for  graduation,  of  which  thirteen  must  be  from 
the  literary  list.  In  addition,  credits  will  be  allowed  in  typewriting,  domestic 
science,  music,  piano  tuning,  and  expression,  when  work  of  standard  quality 
has  been  done  as  outlined  in  course.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year,  stu- 
dents may  begin  piano  tuning.  In  all  grades  students  are  required  to  give 
sufficient  time  to  regular  daily  study  under  supervision  to  make  proper  prep- 
aration. 

CHILD-WELFARE  WORK. 

Blindness,  at  best,  is  a  serious  handicap.  It  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  life 
and  happiness.  While  this  institution  is  strictly  a  school  and  not  a  hospital 
or  a  home,  yet  I  have  conducted  the  School  on  the  theory  that  the  repair  and 
salvage  of  the  child's  vision  is  the  greatest  possible  economy  for  the  state. 
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We  employ  a  graduate  nurse  and  two  physicians.  One  physician,  Dr.  J.  W. 
May,  is  an  eye  specialist  and  gives  careful  attention  to  the  eye  needs. 
Another  physician  is  a  specialist  in  child  diseases.  Dr.  Hugh  Dwyer,  as 
child  specialist,  has  rendered  conspicuous  service  for  the  year  just  closing. 
Our  children  are  carefully  examined  when  they  enter  the  institution  and  each 
child's  physical  condition  and  history  are  carefully  tabulated.  Each  pupil  and 
employee  is  immunized  against  diphtheria  and  smallpox.  All  clothes  brought 
or  worn  by  the  pupil  are  fumigated.  Eveiy  precaution  is  taken  against  the 
admission  of  children's  diseases.  Each  pupil  receives  careful  treatment  by 
our  trained  nurse  daily.  Their  eyes  are  carefully  examined  by  the  eye  special- 
ist, Dr.  James  W.  May,  and,  following  his  directions,  our  nurse  gives  eye 
treatments  from  one  to  three  times  each  day.  In  a  number  of  cases  we  have 
had  eye  operations  which  have  done  marvels  in  restoring  vision.  Some  are 
now  attending  the  seeing  schools.  In  this  way  we  have  been  able  to  save  the 
child  to  vision  and  the  state  much  future  expense. 

Since  taking  charge  of  the  School  I  have  greatly  improved  the  general 
health  condition.  During  the  year  prior  to  my  coming  to  the  institution  there 
was  an  average  per  capita  sickness  during  the  nine  months  of  the  school  year 
of  a  little  more  than  twenty-four  days.  Much  of  this  sickness  was  preventable 
and  unnecessary.  Contrast  that  unpleasant  record  with  our  last  year's  record, 
year  1923-'24,  where  our  average  per  capita  sickness  was  just  seven  and  one- 
half  minutes  for  the  nine  months — an  unusual  health  record.  The  School  dur- 
ing this  period  had  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  fifty-seven  years  of  its  history. 

The  results  of  this  new  method  of  child  care  appear  in  many  ways.  The 
pupil  makes  better  grades.  He  is  inspired  by  a  healthful,  vigorous  physical 
life  to  be  a  better  student.  He  more  readily  passes  to  the  next  grade  above. 
In  this  way  the  pupil  spends  less  time  at  the  state's  expense,  being  able  to 
graduate  from  the  School  in  the  same  time  as  the  children  in  the  seeing 
schools. 

Causes  of  Blindness.  This  subject  has  had  careful  attention.  Careful 
classification  and  treatment  has  been  given  to  each  pupil  according  to  his  or 
her  need.   The  causes  of  blindness  of  last  year's  students  are  listed  as  follows : 

27  became  blind  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

25  from  optic  nerve  atrophy. 

15  from  keratitis. 

16  from  congenital  cataract. 
7  from  accidents. 

1  from  trachoma. 

3  from  leukoma. 

4  from  glaukoma. 
'6  from  trauma. 

4  from  maldevelopment. 

1  from  tumor  of  brain. 

2  from  cornea  ulcers. 
2  from  myopia. 

1  from  uveitis. 

2  from  retinitis. 

1  from  heukoma. 

3  from  distorted  lenses. 
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Many  of  these  eye  afflictions  are  inherited  from  ancestors.  Congenital 
cataracts  are  inherited.  There  is  still  much  carelessness  on  the  part  of  doctors 
and  midwives  attending  the  birth  of  children.  The  twenty-seven  cases  of 
ophthalmia  neoatorum  might  have  been  saved  to  a  life  of  normal  vision  had 
the  eyes  of  the  newly-born  infant  been  washed  with  a  few  drops  of  two  per 
cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Neglecting  this  simple  duty,  the  presence 
of  gonorrhea  germ  created  an  irritation  which  destroyed  vision.  The  fifteen 
keratitis  cases  are  caused  by  the  inheritance  of  the  syphilis  germ  from  an- 
cestors. These  germs  may  have  remained  latent,  but  the  effect  appears  in 
the  eyes  of  the  child. 

During  the  last  year  we  made  a  careful  Wasserman  blood  test  of  104 
pupils.  Of  this  number  44  showed  the  presence  of  syphilis  germs.  In  a  large 
number  of  these  cases  we  save  the  salvarsan  and  iodine  treatment.  The 
results  justified  our  efforts.    In  some  cases  the  vision  was  very  largely  re- 
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stored,  and  in  every  case  the  child  was  improved  in  health.  When  the  public 
is  ready  to  work  with  the  physician  in  a  calm  and  intelligent  way  we  may 
hope  to  reduce,  among  the  other  sequences  of  this  disease,  the  terrible  tragedy 
of  blindness.  Blind  children  should  not  marry  unless  they  have  been  sterilized. 
Every  blind  child  who  has  latent  syphilis  should  be  required  to  take  the 
salvarsan  or  iodine  treatments  in  order  that  the  blood  stream  shall  be  made 
pure  Totally  blind  young  people  should  never  marry  those  who  are  blind. 
It  is  a  crime  to  the  unborn  generation.  It  increases  the  blind  population  and 
adds  to  the  blind  parents  an  economic  problem  hard  to  bear  and  entails  the 
added  burden  upon  the  state. 

THE  PHYSICAL  PLANT. 

The  school  grounds  contain  ten  acres  of  beautiful  grounds  located  in  the 
center  of  the  residential  district  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  five  blocks  from  the 
business  center.  The  grounds  are  now  estimated  to  be  worth  $240,000.  There 
are  ten  buildings,  which  are  valued  at  $400,000.  The  total  equipment  is  valued 
al  sSO.OOO.    During  the  two  years  of  this  biennium  we  have  added  to  these 
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buildings  and  equipment  improvements  to  the  amount  of  $7,000.  This  makes 
a  total  value  of  $727,000,  which  the  state  now  has  invested  in  this  institution 
for  the  welfare  and  education  of  its  blind  children. 

The  main  building  is  the  oldest  structure  in  the  group,  having  been  erected 
in  the  middle  sixties.  However,  it  has  been  remodeled  until  it  is  thoroughly 
sanitary,  being  equipped  with  steam  heat,  drinking  fountains,  shower  baths, 
sanitary  toilets,  and  other  conveniences.  The  main  building  contains  the 
general  offices,  the  board's  room,  the  superintendent's  residence  suite,  three 
boys'  sitting  rooms  and  a  corresponding  number  for  the  girls;  also  a  play 
room  for  the  small  boys,  several  music  rooms,  a  number  of  dormitories,  a 
sewing  room  where  pupils'  clothing  is  repaired,  and  rooms  for  the  matron, 
clerk,  supervisors  and  teachers.  On  the  lower  floor  of  the  same  buildings  are 
the  bakery,  kitchen,  storeroom,  cold  storage,  pupils'  dining  room,  and  dining 
rooms  for  attendants,  teachers  and  other  employees.  The  entire  interior  and 
exterior  woodwork,  and  the  tin  roofs  of  this  building  have  been  painted,  and 
it  is  now  most  attractive.  The  labor  for  this  work  was  done  at  small  cost 
by  our  regular  employees. 

We  have  improved  the  heating  system  and  sanatory  condition  by  excavating 
and  building  a  tunnel  from  the  engine  room,  under  the  entire  main  building. 
This  tunnel  is  200  feet  long,  7  feet  deep  and  6  feet  wide.  It  is  built  of  concrete 
and  brick.  We  have  taken  down  the  steam  and  water  pipes  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  basement  halls  and  placed  them  in  this  tunnel.  The  steam  pipes  have 
been  covered  with  pipe  covering  in  order  to  reduce  the  condensation  of  steam. 
This  improvement,  costing  a  little  less  than  $4,000,  should  save  the  institution 
about  four  carloads  of  coal  per  year  and  minister  to  the  comfort  of  the  students' 
lives. 

The  teachers'  cottage  is  the  smallest  of  the  group  of  larger  buildings.  It 
contains  eight  bedrooms,  a  hall  and  bath.  It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
Here  eight  of  the  teachers  have  their  living  quarters. 

The  school  building  is  substantial  and  well  arranged.  It  contains  twelve 
schoolrooms,  a  generous  hall  and  stairway  space,  and  a  beautiful  auditorium 
seated  with  opera  chairs  to  the  number  of  500.  The  auditorium  is  well  pro- 
portioned and  has  a  pipe  organ,  a  grand  piano  and  a  Victrola.  This  assembly 
room  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  building  and  adds  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  school  life.  One  of  the  upper  rooms  is  used  as  a  library  and  contains  a 
fine  variety  f  "point  books,"  and  owing  to  the  liberality  of  our  federal  ap- 
propriation, we  are  building  up  one  of  the  finest  libraries  for  the  blind  in  the 
whole  United  States.  But  the  entire  interior  should  be  redecorated,  as  the 
years  of  service  have  darkened  the  walls  and  metal  ceilings.  We  have,  however, 
been  able  to  redecorate  the  entrance  halls.  The  basement  has  been  fitted  up  as 
a  gymnasium,  and  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus,  such  as  lifting  machines, 
ladders,  dumb-bells,  Indian-clubs  and  wrestling  mats.  Dressing  rooms  and 
shower  baths  in  this  department  are  in  daily  use  and  have  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  older  pupils,  while  the  breathing  and  muscular  exer- 
cises have  had  a  similar  effect  upon  the  younger  pupils.  Considerable  im- 
provements have  been  made  on  the  exterior  of  this  building  in  the  painting  of 
woodwork  and  porches. 

The  barn  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  affording  ample  room  for  storage 
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and  for  an  automobile.  The  upstairs  has  five  well-arranged  rooms.  Radiation 
has  been  installed  and  connected  with  the  steam  system.  An  entire  new  roof 
has  been  placed  on  the  building,  with  new  tin  spouting.  In  this  building  we 
have  placed  our  chief  engineer  and  his  family.  This  gives  added  efficiency  in 
the  care  of  the  heating  and  power  plant. 

The  bungalow  is  a  small  building  constructed  especially  for  a  playhouse  for 
the  little  girls.  The  walls  are  almost  entirely  of  glass,  admitting  much  sun- 
light, and  it  is  heated  by  steam  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  winter  time. 

The  hospital  building  contains  a  dispensary,  a  nurse's  room,  a  bathroom  and 
several  wards  for  patients.  The  third-stoiy  rooms  are  occupied  by  men  em- 
ployees. The  basement,  arranged  as  a  dining  room  and  kitchen,  is  used  for  the 
classes  in  domestic  science,  where  ironing,  cooking  and  serving  are  taught. 

The  industrial  building  has  a  broom  shop  in  the  basement,  which  is  equipped 
with  a  seeder,  seven  presses  and  six  winders.    Caneing,  network  and  basketry 
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are  taught  in  this  department.  The  second  floor  contains  the  timing  depart- 
ment, which  has  an  equipment  of  nine  pianos,  including  a  player  piano.  The 
boys  are  given  complete  instruction  in  tuning  and  repairing.  On  the  same 
floor  is  a  sloyd  department,  where  the  boys  learn  the  use  of  tools  and  make 
various  small  articles.  The  upper  floor  of  this  building  contains  living  rooms 
for  the  women  employees,  and  is  conveniently  and  comfortably  arranged.  It 
was  necessary  to  enlarge  this  building  in  order  to  take  care  of  our  growing  in- 
dustrial work.  The  new  addition  was  built  of  brick,  with  concrete  floor,  and  is 
a  one-story  room  40  by  40  feet.  It  gives  us  a  much-needed  floor  space  for  the 
growing  work  in  our  industrial  department  .  The  cost  was  $3,337. 

The  laundry  is  a  well-arranged  building  and  the  motor  power  is  furnished 
from  the  engines.  It  has  two  washers,  a  drier  and  a  steam  mangle,  also  three 
stationary  tubs  for  hand  washings.  The  ironing  room  has  a  special  arrangement 
for  heating  the  irons,  a  goodly  supply  of  ironing  boards  and  a  drier. 

The  power  plant  is  located  under  the  laundry  and  furnishes  all  the  buildings 
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with  heat,  light  and  water.  The  city  light  is  so  connected  that  we  can  use 
electricity  at  any  time  our  own  plant  is  not  running.  The  water  from  our  deep 
well  is  pumped  to  a  pressure  tank  for  use  in  all  the  buildings.  The  pressure  and 
amount  of  water  was,  however,  entirely  inadequate  in  case  of  fire.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  connect  our  plant  with  the  city  water  system  in  order  to 
have  sufficient  water  in  case  of  fire.  At  a  cost  of  $2,407  we  were  able  to  lay 
a  six-inch  water  mam  through  the  campus  around  the  buildings,  giving  five 
standard  hydrants  for  use  in  case  of  fire,  also  direct  pressure  for  inside  water 
hose,  which  are  always  attached  to  the  main-line  pressure  for  emergency. 

We  have  cut  down  the  embankment  on  the  north  and  west  of  our  campus 
grounds  and  graded  them  into  well-arranged  and  neat  terraces.  This  was 
made  necessary  when  the  city  graded  Washington  boulevard,  which  parallels  our 
north  boundary  line.  It  was  necessary  to  build  a  new  iron  fence  on  the  north 
and  west  of  the  property  in  order  to  protect  the  girls'  playground,  the  orchard 
and  the  poultry  yards. 

FUTURE  NEEDS. 

Having  completed  these  improvements,  which  were  so  necessary,  the  coming 
biennium  should  not  have  any  emergency  or  imperative  needs.  But  the  reg- 
ular appropriations  should  remain  just  as  they  are,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
work  at  high  efficiency.  It  will  require  at  least  $26,000  for  maintenance  and 
$26,000  for  salary  and  wages  for  each  year  of  the  coming  biennium.  If  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Kansas  is  to  give  its  sightless  children  competent  in- 
structors and  supervisors  and  a  maintenance,  the  above  estimates  are  the  min- 
imum and  exceeding  small.  We  have,  however,  brought  this  institution  suc- 
cessfully through  the  close  of  five  fiscal  years  without  any  deficiency.  Each 
year's  budget,  regular  and  special,  has  shown  a  balance.  This  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  practice  of  the  strictest  economy  in  the  use  of  funds. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  biennial  report  I  wish  to  express  to  Gov.  Jonathan  M. 
Davis  and  the  Board  of  Administration  my  profound  gratitude  for  their  uni- 
versal courtesy,  their  cooperation,  their  deep  interest  in  my  work  and  their 
hearty  cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  plans  and  regulations  for  a  more  effi- 
cient School  for  the  Blind. 

I  have  been  able  to  inaugurate  and  carry  out  an  advanced  program  for  the 
institution.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  material  changes  and  improvements 
for  the  physical  comfort  of  the  blind.  But  there  is  something  vastly  more 
important.  It  is  the  development  in  the  blind  student  of  a  moral  self-con- 
sciousness, a  desire  to  be  right  and  do  right,  a  desire  to  have  clean  thoughts 
and  to  think  clearly  and  correctly,  a  desire  to  gain  knowledge  in  order  to 
build  a  clean,  noble  life  and  to  minister  to  the  enlightenment  and  comfort  of 
others  who  are  less  fortunate  than  we  are. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  task.  Many  of  the  pupils  come  to  us  utterly  spoiled 
by  overindulgent  parents.  The  employees  do  not  always  have  the  right  atti- 
tude toward  a  state  institution.  Some  outside  people  seem  inclined  to  exploit 
the  School.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  hindrances  and  difficulties  wre'have  been 
able  to  place  this  institution  in  the  front  ranks  of  America's  best  schools  for 
the  blind. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  has  placed  this  School  on  the  list  of  accred- 
ited schools  in  the  public-school  system  of  the  state.  The  institution  now  is 
a  real  home  for  all — students,  teachers  and  employees.  We  have  a  system  for 
all,  waking  and  sleeping  hours — that  kind  of  system  which  is  conducive  to  the 
best  moral,  mental  and  physical  welfare  of  everybody  in  the  School.  Charac- 
ter above  everything  must  be  developed.  To  accomplish  these  results  in  so 
short  a  time  it  has  been  necessary  to  discharge  from  time  to  time  certain  in- 
efficient and  careless  teachers  and  employees  and  fill  their  places  with  a  more 
efficient  and  a  more  desirable  type.  At  present  we  have  a  fine  company  of 
broad-minded,  self-sacrificing  officers  and  teachers.  With  such  a  faculty  and 
household  family  we  have  been  able  to  produce  during  the  past  year  the 
highest  grade  of  work  and  the  finest  student  body  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  patrons  of  the  School  have,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  ex- 
pressed to  the  superintendent  their  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  their  children.  This  parental  gratitude  has  cheered  and  heartened 
us  in  our  work  of  love  for  the  blind. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  work  and  welfare  of  the  blind,  whether  stu- 
dent or  adult.  As  a  trustee  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
which  prints  all  the  embossed  books  for  all  the  state  schools  of  America,  and 
as  trustee  of  the  Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind  and  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  it  has  been  my  constant  thought  to 
make  life  more  comfortable  and  successful  for  those  who  are  thus  handicapped. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  E.  CHANDLER, 

Superintendent. 
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FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  No.  1.    Appropriations,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1923,  and  June  30,  1924. 

Salaries:  1923- 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year   $20,297.70  $27,216.81 

Expended  during  fiscal  year   25,080.89  25,396.90 

Unexpended  balance  June  30  

Maintenance  and  repairs : 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year  

Expended  during  fiscal  year  


Unexpended  balance 


Fees : 

Balance  in  state  treasury  

Received  from  various  sources  during  year. 

Total  to  be  accounted  for  

Expended  during  fiscal  year  


Unexpended  balance  June  30 

Extension  to  water  main: 

Special  appropriation   

Expended  for  contract  work. .  .  . 


Unexpended  balance 

Equipment  to  power  plant : 
Special  appropriation  .  . 
Expended   


Unexpended  balance 

Grading  and  terracing : 

Special  appropriation  .  . 
Expended   


Unexpended  balance 


Addition  to  industrial  building 
Special  appropriation  .... 
Expended   


Unexpended  balance 


Recapitulation : 

Total  amount  appropriated  . .  . 
Total  amount  of  collected  fees. 


Total  amount  to  be  accounted  for 
Total  expended   


Unexpended  balance 


Reappropriation : 

Salaries  and  wages   

Maintenance  and  repair   

Extension  to  water  main  

Equipment  to  power  plant  

Grading  and  terracing   

Addition  to  industrial  building. 
Fees   


Unexpended  balance 


$1,216.81 

$1,819.91 

$26,251.20 
23,255.13 

$27,983.32 
25,595.82 

$2,996.07 

$2,387.50 

$292.73 
6,227.94 

$2.51 
6,594.05 

$6,520.67 
6,518.16 

$6,596.56 
6,526.19 

$2.51 

$70.37 

$93.17   

92.70   

$4,000.00 
3,999.99 

$1,500.00 
1,465.11 

$0.01 

$34.89 

$500.00 
285.95 

$141.05 

$141.05 

$141.05 

$3,500.00 

3.359.09 

$140.01 

$140.01 

$140.01 

$61,622.11 
6,227.94 

$57,481.70 
6,594.05 

$67,850.05 
62,353.12 

$64,077.75 
59,484.02 

$4,496.93 

$4,593.73 

$1,216.81 
2,996.07 
.47 

$1,819.91 
2,387.50 

.01 
141.05 
140.01 
2.51 

34.89 
141.05 
140.01 

70.37 

$4,496.93 

$4,593.73 
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TABLE  No.  2.    Contingent  funds,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1923,  and  June  30,  1924. 


1923. 

1924. 



$500.00 

$500 

00 

TABLE  No.  3.    Receipts  and  disbursements  of  fees,  yea: 

is  ending  June  30, 

1923,  and 

June  30,  1924. 

1923. 

1924. 

Unexpended  balance  at 'beginning  of  year  

$292.73 

$2. 

51 

904 

.  50 

Received  and  remitted  to  treasurer: 

120.30 

44 

.45 

4,765.14 

5,465 

.  93 

Sundries   

178. 

50 

Totals  to  be  accounted  for  ■  

$6,520.73 

$6,596. 

,56 

Expended : 

$4,996.25 

$4,337 

.37 

1,445.47 

661 

.19 

76.50 

1,527. 

63 

2.51 

70 

.37 

Totals  

$6,520.73 

$6,596.56 

TABLE  Xo.  4.    Extension  to  water  main,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1923,  and  June  30,  1924. 


1923. 

Special  appropriation    $93.17 

Expended  for  contract  work   92.70 


Unexpended  balance    $0.47 


TABLE  No.  5.    Equipment  to  power  plant,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1923,  and  June 

30,  1924. 

1923.  1924. 

Special  appropriation    $4,000.00  $1,500.00 

Expended   3,999.99  1,465.11 

Unexpended  balance    $0.01  $34.89 


TABLE  Xo.  6.    Terracing  and  grading,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1923,  and  June  30,  1924. 


1923.  1924. 

Special  appropriation                                                                      $500.00  $141.05 

Expended    385.95   

Unexpended  balance                                                                       $141.05.  $141.05 


TABLE  No.  7.    Addition  to  industrial  building,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1923  and 

June  30,  1924. 

1923.  1924. 

Special  appropriation                                                                             $3,500.00  $140.01 

Expended   3,359.99   

Unexpended  balance                                                                          $140.01  $140.01 
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TABLE  No.  8.    Purchase  and  issue  of  stores,  including  maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs, 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1923,  and  June  30,  1924. 


Stores  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  beginning  of  vear : 

1923. 
$247.25 
3,177.76 

1924. 
$107.07 

2,385.72 

$3,425.01 

$2,492.79 

Purchased  and  paid  for  during  the  year: 

Reverted  to  legislature  

$26,528.22 
7,837.73 
4,890.62 
2,996.07 

$25,106.21 
1,453.89 
5,047.99 
2,387.40 

$45,677.65 

$36,488.28 

Issued  during  the  year: 

Remaining  on  hand  at  end  of  year: 

$27,460.44 
7,837.73 
4  890 . 62 

107.07 
2,385.72 
2,996.07 

$22,549.49 
1,453.89 
5  047 . 99 

577.11 
4,472 .40 
2,387.40 

$45,677.65 

$36,488.28 

TABLE  No.  9.    Boys  shop  industry,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30 

1923,  and 

June  30,  1924. 

Receipt  from  sale  of : 
Brooms 

Nets   

Accounts  receivable  June  30,   

1923. 
$5,325.90 
'  19.95 
27.63 
15.20 

1924. 
$4,565.83 
'  17.25 
7 . 40 
153.50 
206.80 

Totals   

$5,488.68 

$4,950.78 

Assets  on  hand  June  30  (estimated)  : 

Brooms  on  hand  

BrnOlY*   chnn  <5iinnlip«   rm  lmnrl 

$1,985.35 
991 . 68 

$1,786.10 
389 . 85 

$7,465.71 

$7,126 . 73 

Amounts  paid  out  in  the  shop : 

Paid  for  handles,  twine,  etc  

Paid  for  drayage  and  express,  freight  

Paid  for  repairs   

Broom  supplies  on  hand  July  1,  1922,  and  July  1,  1923  

$4,589.43 
1,033.99 
622.70 
186.46 
54.85 
701.73 

$2,480.34 
585.35 
257.25 
164.00 

2,997.03 

$7,189.16 

$6,484.03 

276.55 

642.70 

□ 
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Kansas  School  for  the  Blind. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Ben  S.  Paulen,  Governor  State  of  Kansas,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Administration: 
Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  consideration  the 
twenty-fifth  biennial  report  of  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind,  covering 
the  two  years  from  June  30,  1924,  to  July  1,  1926.  My  term  of  service  began 
November  15,  1924,  having  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Institution  on  the 
resignation  of  former  superintendent,  Thomas  E.  Chandler. 

STATEMENT  AND  APPEAL. 

The  School  for  the  Blind,  located  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  is  designed  to  edu- 
cate the  children  of  Kansas  of  school  kge,  blind  and  partial  sighted ..  By 
partial  sighted  is  meant  those  who  do  not  have  su^'ent  vision  to  pursue  work 
in  school  in  the  regular  way.  The  attendance  the  past  year  has  been  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  school,  but  we  believe  there  are  others  who  ought  to 
be  in  the  school,  who  are  not  receiving  the  educational  advantages  they  should 
have,  but  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  dependence.  It  is  hoped  that 
those  who  may  know  of  any  children,  blind  or  partial-sighted,  not  in  the 
school  will  notify  the  superintendent.  The  blind,  even  more  than  the  seeing, 
need  educational  advantages,  and  it  has  been  proven  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  blind  can  be  trained  for  useful,  self-supporting  occupations.  With  them 
education  and  the  proper  training  means  everything.  These  advantages  the 
state  provides  practically  without  cost.  Will  not  each  one  help  to  bring  the 
child  handicapped  by  defective  vision  in  touch  with  these  generous  provisions? 

HISTORICAL. 

When  the  town  of  Wyandotte  was  platted  in  1856  the  particular  tract  on 
which  the  School  now  stands,  because  of  its  natural  beauty,  was  reserved  as  a 
park.  In  1863  the  land  was  offered  to  the  state  by  the  city  of  Wyandotte  as  a 
site  for  some  state  institution,  and  the  legislature  of  1864  accepted  the  9.6  acres 
as  a  location  for  a  blind  asylum.  The  legislature  of  1866  made  the  first  ap- 
propriation, which  was  used  for  the  erection  of  what  is  usually  termed  the 
main  building,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  The  approximate  value  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  now  is: 


Main  building    $92,000 

School  building    38,000 

Hospital    6,500 

Teachers  cottage   3,000 

Industrial  building    8,000 

Laundry  and  engine  building    12,000 

Garage  and  engineer's  quarters   5,000 

Chicken  house,  coal  sheds,  storage  and  tool  house ....  3,050 

Grounds    240,000 


Total  valuation  $407,550 


School  was  organized  October  7,  1867,  with  an  attendance  of  nine  pupils. 
The  building  was  completed  after  another  appropriation  in  1868.   At  first,  for  a 
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number  of  years,  the  School  was  governed  by  a  separate  board  of  trustees. 
In  1877  the  name  was  changed  from  the  Asylum  for  Blind  to  Kansas  Institu- 
tion for  Education  of  the  Blind.  In  the  same  year  instruction  was  made  com- 
pulsory for  blind  pupils  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one,  unless  un- 
der the  tutorship  of  a  skilled  private  instructor  for  five  months  each  year. 

The  1913  legislature,  when  creating  the  State  Board  of  Administration,  listed 
the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  as  one  of  the  state  schools,  instead  of  a 
charitable  institution  as  it  had  previously  been  classed. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  School  over  2,000  students  have  been  enrolled. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  have  graduated  from  the  regular  course  of  study, 
and  many  of  them  are  attaining  high  success  in  life.  Teachers,  ministers,  law- 
yers, merchants,  newspaper  men,  real-estate  agents,  entertainers,  dairymen, 
mechanics,  bandmasters,  piano  tuners,  several  music  teachers,  a  large  number 
of  broom  makers,  agents,  farmers,  telephone  operators,  and  various  other  oc- 
cupations, including  homekeepers,  are  numbered  on  the  list.  Several  of  the 
graduates  are  now  serving  upon  the  faculties  of  other  state  schools. 

Superintendents  of  the  School  since  its  organization  and  their  terms  of 
office  are  as  follows: 

*W.  H.  Sawyer   1867  to  1869 

*W.  W.  Updegraff    1869  to  1871 

*John  D.  Parker    1871  to  1874 

*Geo.  H.  Miller    1874  to  18C9 ;  1895  to  1897 

*Col.  Allen  Buckner   1889  to  1891 

Lapier  William    1891  to  1893;  1899  to  1908 

*W.  G.  Todd   1893  to  1895 

*W.  H.  Toothaker    1897  to  1899 

*W.  B.  Hall   .. .  1903  to  1913 

Grace  Norton  Rosebsrry    1913  to  1916 

Isa  Allene  Green    1916  to  1917 

*Lee  Harrison    1917  to  1920 

T.  E.  Chandler    1920  to  1924 

E'eanor  A.  Wilson    1924  to   

PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Administration  it  is  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  school  to  give  to  the  blind  and  partial-sighted  youth  of  the 
state  a  liberal  education  in  literary  work  and  also  to  equip  them  in  the  arts  of 
music  and  expression  and  in  industrial  pursuits,  so  that  they  may  become  inde- 
pendent and  useful  members  of  the  community.  It  is  purely  an  educational  in- 
stitution, and  not  in  any  sense  an  asylum,  hospital  or  reformatory.  Every  at- 
tention is  given  the  eye,  and  vision  strengthened  wherever  possible.  Almost 
annuall.y  pupils  return  to  seeing  schools  as  a  result  of  the  care  and  protection 
given  the  eyes. 

WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ACCOMPLISHING. 

Our  course  of  study  is  based  upon  the  state  course,  and  we  have  striven  to 
so  grade  it  that  it  will  compare  favorably  with  that  in  use  in  the  seeing 
schools.  That  we  have  attained  a  measure  of  success  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  placed  the  School  on  the  list  of  ac- 
credited schools. 


Deceased. 
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The  course  begins  with  the  kindergarten  and  proceeds  through  primary, 
intermediate,  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  embracing  four  departments — 
literary,  musical,  industrial  and  physical  training.  Since  the  School  must  also 
be  the  home  of  the  child  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  much  attention  is  given 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  the  child.  Principles  of  right  living 
and  right  thinking  are  kept  before  the  pupils.  Opportunity  for  church,  Sunday 
school  and  Endeavor  society  is  given. 

An  educated  mind,  a  trained  hand,  a  cheerful  and  contented  disposition  is 
the  result  of  the  work. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  the  past  year  has  been  very  satisfactory,  averaging  123,  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  School.  There  were  but  three  withdrawals 
throughout  the  entire  year — two  because  of  illness  and  one  because  of  dissatis- 
faction of  parents.   One  was  transferred  to  Boys'  Industrial  School. 

GRADUATES. 

There  were  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  Eleanor  Van  Deman, 
Kansas  City;  Ula  Street,  Pittsburg;  Erma  Keele,  Caldwell;  Earl  Chambers, 
Lawrence;  and  Roy  Atkinson,  Pittsburg.  Diplomas  were  presented  by  Dr.  C. 
S.  Huffman,  of  the  Board  of  Administration. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

As  stated  above,  this  course  covers  practically  the  same  work  as  that  done 
by  the  child  with  perfect  vision,  substituting  Braille  texts  for  the  printed  text. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Reading.  Revised  Braille  system.  Teach  first  the  basic  letters,  a  to  j,  in- 
clusive. Then  give  words  formed  from  combinations  of  these  letters.  Follow 
this  plan  with  each  new  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Give  word  picture  drill  for  the 
first  lessons  in  the  primer,  and  then  introduce  the  primer.  The  first  reader 
should  also  be  completed  during  the  first  year.  The  object  is  to  increase  the 
child's  vocabulary,  secure  easy  and  fluent  expression,  correct  pronunciation, 
proper  inflection  and  modulation.  Silent  reading  should  be  encouraged,  so  that 
the  child  learns  to  gather  the  thought  of  the  printed  page. 

Spelling  and  Phonetics.  Take  the  words  from  the,  reading  lesson.  En- 
courage sounding  the  letters  rather  than  reading  the  word'.  Principally  oral, 
but  some  written  spelling.   Give  drill  in  reproducing  sounds  in  writing. 

Printing.  First  a  perfect  straight  line,  and  then  the  basic  letters.  Teach 
the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  impressing  the  fact  on  the  child  that  different  combi- 
nations of  these  letters  form  the  remainder  of  the  alphabet.  Dictate  words  and 
short  sentences ;  insist  on  the  capital  sign  and  punctuation  marks. 

Numbers.  Counting  to  100  by  using  objects,  such  as  sticks,  blocks,  etc. 
Teach  the  ten  figures  and  how  to  form  them.  Require  the  child  to  find  his 
lesson  by  looking  for  the  number  of  the  page  as  well  as  the  number  of  the 
lesson.  Have  actual  measurements  with  the  equipment  at  hand.  Simple  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  and  division  of  objects  into  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  and 
combining  them  again.  Teach  the  tables  through  threes.  All  should  be  oral 
work. 

Language.  Begin  conversational  work  with  objects  with  which  the  children 
are  familiar.  Insist  on  correct  use  of  words  and  proper  pronunciation.  Teach 
the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months  and  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Develop  freedom  of  language  and  movement  by  telling  stories  and  then  drama- 
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tizing  them.  Do  not  repress,  but  curb  and  direct  the  full  expression  of  ideas. 
In  all  written  work  insist  on  the  use  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation.  Mem- 
orize many  verses  and  enlarge  the  vocabulary. 

Industrial.  Folding  papers  and  tearing  them.  Sorting  seeds  and  beads. 
Use  of  blocks  and  sticks,  develop  the  sense  of  form  by  use  of  clay.  The  co- 
ordination of  hand  and  brain  to  reproduce  or  materialize  an  idea  of  the  brain 
is  of  the  utmost  cultural  as  well  as  material  benefit  to  the  child. 

Music.  Suitable  songs  and  drill  in  marching. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Reading.  Emphasize  the  use  of  more  than  the  index  finger.  Follow  plan 
already  begun  in  the  first  year.  Use  the  second  reader  and  part  of  the  third. 

Spelling.  Take  the  words  from  the  reading  lesson.  Alternate  oral  and 
written  spelling.  Teach  syllabification.  Use  words  in  sentences  to  teach 
their  meaning.   Continue  phonetic  drill. 

Printing.  Follow  the  plan  of  the  first  year  by  continuing  the  citation  of 
simple  sentences.  Then  dictate  short  verses  and  simple  stories.  Gradually 
teach  the  signs  and  their  rules  for  use  in  words. 

Numbers.  Use  the  fifty-six  combinations.  Continue  the  plan  of  the  first 
year  in  addition  and  subtraction.  Teach  the  tables  through  fives.  Give 
problems  which  encourage  the  rapid  use  of  the  tables  learned.  Do  not  let 
the  tables  become  mere  memorized  sounds.  Teach  the  child  how  to  write 
simple  work  in  addition. 

Language.  Continue  the  plan  of  the  first  year.  Simple  songs,  chorus  work 
and  drill  in  marking.  Dramatization  of  songs. 

Industrlu-.  Continue  work  with  paper  and  introduce  use  of  scissors  and 
paste.  Make  calendars  and  continue  to  emphasize  form  and  outline.  This 
last  may  be  highly  developed  by  using  clay,  and  also  by  pricking  the  outlines 
of  objects  and  construction  of  picture  books.  The  need  of  hand  development 
is  very  great  among  blind  children,  and  many  children  need  a  year  of  kinder- 
garten work.  Many'need  so  much  as  is  worked  in  with  their  first-  and  second- 
year's  work. 

third  year. 

Reading.   Beacon  Third  Reader.    Supplementary  reading. 

Spelling.  Graded  School  Speller,  Part  1.  Kansas  Speller  as  supplementary 
text;  dictation  and  written  exercises. 

Arithmetic.  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book.  Review  of  funda- 
mentals and  tables.   Quick  drills  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

Language.  Oral  work;  dramatizing  memory  gems;  correct  forms  of  speech 
secured  through  games  and  conversation,  dictation  and  memory  gems. 

Writing.  Review  of  the  fundamentals  of  Braille  writing;  dictation  a  part 
of  each  day's  program. 

Hygiene.  How  to  keep  well;  how  to  care  for  the  home  and  school  yards. 
Nature  study,  correlated  with  language  lessons;  studied  according  to  seasons. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

fourth  year. 

Reading.  Beacon  Fourth  Reader.  Supplementary  reading.  Special  stress 
on  thought  and  context,  expression  and  enunciation. 

Spelling.  Graded  School  Speller,  Part  1,  completed.  Kansas  Speller  as 
supplementary  text. 

Arithmetic.  Review  of  Fundamentals;  drills;  fractions;  miscellaneous  prob- 
lems. Essentials  of  Arithmetic.  Primary  book  completed. 

Language.  Live  Language  Lessons,  First  Book.  Good  articulation;  cor- 
rect use  of  words  leading  up  to  well  expressed  written  work.  Dictation,  showing 
correct  form  in  capitalization,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  etc.    Proper  forms 
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of  verbs;  pronouns.  Learning  the  parts  of  speech.  Letter  writing,  memorizing 
standard  classics  suitable  to  grades. 

Geography.  Tarr  and  McMurry's  World  Geography,  First  Book.  Use  of 
raised  maps  and  globe.  United  States  and  dependencies. 

Hygiene.  Mayberry's  Physiology.  Care  of  body,  personal  cleanliness,  and 
civic  cleanliness. 

Writing.   Exercises  given  to  develop  speed  with  accuracy. 

Nature  Study.  Correlated  with  language. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

fifth  year. 

Reading.  Beacon  Fifth  Reader.  Classics  for  Kansas  graded  schools  for 
dictation. 

Language.  Live  Language  Lessons,  First  Book,  completed.  Further  work 
along  lines  begun  in  fourth  grade. 

Spelling.  Graded  School  Speller,  Part  2.  Kansas  Speller  as  supplementary 
text. 

Arithmetic.  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  i>_  jk.  Review  of  pre- 
vious work.   Further  work  in  fractions;  decimals;  surfaces  and  volumes. 

Geography.  Tarr  and  McMurry's  World  Geography,  First  Book,  completed. 

Physiology.  Maybeny's  Primary  Physiology.  Hygiene  and  sanitation  from 
dictation. 

Writing.  Daily  practice  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

sixth  year. 

Reading.  Elson  Reader,  Book  Six.  Classics  for  Kansas  graded  schools  from 
dictation! 

Grammar.  Live  Language  Lessons,  Second  Book. 

Spelling.  Graded  School  Speller,  Part  2,  completed.  Kansas  Speller  as 
supplementary  text. 

Arithmetic.   Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Book,  completed. 
Geography.  McMurry  and  Parkins'  Advanced  Geography. 
History.   Gordy's  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  from  dictation. 
Writing.  Daily  practice  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

Music,  Physical  Culture,  Typewriting  and  Industrial  Training  under 
special  teachers. 

seventh  year. 
Reading  and  Writing  in  connection  with  other  subjects. 
Classics.  Kansas  state  text  for  seventh  grade. 
Grammar.  Hyde's  Two-book  Course,  Book  2. 

Spelling.   Rational  Speller.   Kansas  Speller  as  supplementary  text. 
United  States  History.  McMasters. 

Arithmetic.  Walsh's  Grammar  School.  Review  of  percentage  and  its  ap- 
plication. 

Geography.  Tarr  and  McMurry's  completed. 
Physiology.  Steel's.   Kansas  state  text  as  supplementary  text. 
Music,  Physical  Culture,  Typewriting  and  Industrial  Training  under 
special  teachers. 

eighth  year. 

Reading  and  Writing  in  connection  with  other  subjects. 
Classics.   Kansas  state  text  for  eighth  grade. 
Grammar.  Hyde's  Two-book  Course,  Book  2,  completed. 
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Spelling.  Rational  Speller,  completed.  Kansas  Speller  as  supplementary 
text.  * 

United  States  History.   McMaster's,  completed. 

Civics.  State  text  from  dictation,  six  months'  course. 

Kansas  History.  State  text  from  dictation,  three  months'  course. 

Arithmetic.   Walsh's  Grammar  School,  completed. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

HIGH  SCHOOL, 

First  Year.  Required:  English,  algebra,  elementary  science  and  physical 
geography,  domestic  science  or  tuning.   Elective:  Expression  and  music. 

Second  Year.  Required:  English,  geometry,  ancient  history,  domestic  sci- 
ence or  tuning.   Elective:  Expression  and  music. 

Third  Year.  Required:  English,  medieval  and  modern  history,  tuning  (for 
boys),  and  two  of  the  following  list:  Civics,  English  history,  physiology  and 
psychology  and  Latin  I.   Elective:  Expression  and  music. 

Fourth  Year.  Required:  Physics,  tuning  (for  boys),  and  two  from  the  fol- 
lowing list:  English,  American  history,  Latin  I,  Latin  II.  Elective:  Expres- 
sion and  music. 

Sixteen  credits  are  required  for  graduation,  of  which  thirteen  must  be  from 
the  literary  list.  In  addition,  credits  will  be  allowed  in  typewriting,  domestic 
science,  music,  piano  tuning,  and  expression,  when  work  of  standard  quality  has 
been  done  as  outlined  in  the  course.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year,  stu- 
dents may  begin  piano  tuning.  In  all  grades  students  are  required  to  give  suffi- 
cient time  to  regular  daily  study  under  supervision  to  make  proper  preparation. 

Expression  is  required  in  high  school  courses,  and,  because  of  the  high  value 
of  the  personal  and  literary  culture  this  study  affords,  it  is  offered  as  an  elective 
earlier  in  the  course,  especially  to  any  who  desire  to  make  reading  or  any  plat- 
form work  their  vocation.  The  general  advantages  gained  are  interpretation, 
appreciation,  and  love  of  nature,  while  the  special  design  is  to  aid  the  student 
to  become  natural,  free  and  easy  in  speech  and  manners.  Students  are  trained 
to  become  public  entertainers,  story-tellers  and  may  become  teachers  of  ex- 
pression. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  department  are  embraced  piano,  organ,  violin,  voice,  including  indi- 
vidual lessons,  chorus  and  glee-club  work,  history  of  music,  harmony,  etc.,  and 
practice  teaching. 

vocal  MUSIC. 

The  work  in  the  grades  corresponds  to  course  given  in  public  schools,  with 
the  addition  of  special  group  work,  choruses,  cantata,  etc.  In  the  advanced 
work,  four-part  choruses  for  mixed  voices  from  cantata,  opera  and  oratorio  are 
learned,  while  particular  attention  is  given  to  position,  enunciation,  correct 
breathing,  etc. 

Individual  lessons  are  given  to  all  who  give  promise  of  becoming  good  solo 
singers,  or  who  for  any  other  reason  would  be  benefited  by  such  training. 

PIANO. 

The  piano  course  is  cumulative,  following  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
best  music  scholars,  but  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  pupil.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  study  of  the  best  music  only.    Other  music  may  be 
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enjoyed,  but  the  best  is  used  because  of  its  greater  value  in  training.  All  pupils 
are  given  opportunity  for  piano  instruction  after  they  have  learned  to  read  and 
write  Braille  with  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Opportunity  to  pursue  the  course  is 
lost  only  through  negligence  of  application  on  part  of  the  pupil. 

VIOLIN. 

Instruction  is  given  pupils  showing  sufficient  interest  and  talent,  both  indi- 
vidual training  and  violin  chorus  being  given. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  learn  to  read  embossed  music,  and  execution  is 
from  study,  not  "from  ear/'  Pupils  memorize  work  from  the  written  page, 
one  part  at  a  time. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Hand  training  is  given  all  primary  pupils  through  use  of  clay  in  model  work, 
paper  weaving,  paper  folding,  and  bead  work. 

BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL. 

Chair  caning,  broom  making,  cord  work  (hammocks,  shopping  bags,  nets, 
etc.)  are  taught,  and  piano  tuning  and  repairing  is  given  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  junior  high-school  courses. 

GIRLS'  INDUSTRIAL. 

The  public  school  course  in  domestic  science  and  art  adapted  to  the  blind 
student  is  used,  and  in  addition  raffia  and  reed  basketry  is  taught. 

TYPEWRITING. 

All  pupils  are  given  typewriting  covering  the  two-year  period  of  junior  high 
school  work,  and  continue  use  of  typewriter  through  high  school  course. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

All  pupils  have  regular  daily  assignments  in  the  gymnasium,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  trained  teachers.  Much  attention  is  given  to  corrective  training,  this 
being  even  more  essential  for  the  blind  child  than  the  seeing.  Field  day  under 
the  direction  of  the  physical  training  department  is  looked  forward  to  as  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable  days  of  the  entire  school  year. 

CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PUPILS. 

Children  are  great  imitators.  Recognizing  this  truth,  great  care  has  been 
exercised  in  choosing  employees  whose  characters  are  worth}'  of  imitation. 
When  not  in  the  school  room  children  are  under  the  care  of  matron  and  super- 
visors, whose  pleasure  it  is  to  see  that  they  are  given  all  necessary  help  in 
caring  for  their  bodies  and  in  forming  habits  of  personal  cleanliness.  Firmness 
but  kindness  is  advised,  with  an  endeavor  always  to  lead  the  child  in  the  right 
way;  and  the  ready  response  to  our  appeal  is  most  gratifying.  The  good  will 
and  obedience  generally  shown  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  in  return  for  the  kind, 
thoughtful  and  patient  care  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority,  produces  a 
wholesome  atmosphere  and  has  reduced  the  question  of  discipline  to  the  mini- 
mum. The  aim  being  to  so  teach  self-control  as  to  train  for  life,  society,  and 
citizenship. 
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The  children  are  under  the  care  of  a  resident  graduate  nurse,  and  we  employ 
also  an  eye  specialist  and  a  physician.  Dr.  James  W.  May,  physician  and  eye 
specialist,  makes  careful  examination  of  the  eyes,  and  during  the  past  year  has 
performed  eleven  operations,  each  one  resulting  in  restoration  of  vision  or  in- 
creased vision.  The  results  have  been  marvelous  in  some  cases.  The  pupil 
will  soon  enter  seeing  schools.  Dr.  Hugh  Dwyer,  physician  and  child  specialist, 
has  examined  each  child  upon  entering  the  past  two  years,  both  at  the  opening 
of  school  and  after  holiday  vacation.  Each  child's  physical  condition  and  his- 
tory is  carefully  tabulated.  Every  precaution  is  taken  against  disease  through 
careful  inspection,  immunization,  and  vaccination. 

Outdoor  play,  carefully  prepared  diet  and  regular  hours  of  sleep  and  work 
have  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  health  to  its  present  efficiency.  There 
have  been  no  deaths  in  the  school  during  the  biennium,  and  but  few  accidents. 

DENTISTRY. 

The  school  does  not  employ  a  dentist,  but  Dr.  Fred  A.  Wichmond  has  given 
his  services,  at  the  request  of  superintendent,  in  making  examination  and  pre- 
paring a  chart  each  year  for  each  individual  child,  showing  the  dental  needs. 
Parents  have,  on  the  whole,  given  splendid  cooperation  in  having  these  needs 
attended  to. 

CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS. 

This  subject  has  been  one  of  careful  study  by  our  nurse,  eye  specialist  and 
visiting  oculists.  Careful  classification  and  treatment  has  been  given.  Causes 
are  listed  as  follows : 

27  became  blind  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

25  from  optic  nerve  atrophy. 

15  from  keratitis. 

16  from  congenital  cataract. 
7  from  accidents. 

1  from  trachoma. 

3  from  leukoma. 

4  from  glaukoma. 
6  from  trauma. 

4  from  maldevelopment. 

1  from  tumor  of  brain. 

2  from  cornea  ulcers. 
2  from  myopia. 

1  from  uveitis. 

2  from  retinitis. 

1  from  heukoma. 

3  from  distorted  lenses. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  greatest  improvement  in  the  line  of  the  school  work  has  been  the  pur  - 
chase of  much  needed  supplemental  and  general  reading  matter  in  Braille,  and 
Braille  texts  for  seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes.  This  was  due  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  legislature  in  appropriating  $1,800  additional  to  regular  budget 
for  purchase  of  books.  We  now  have  an  excellent  library  of  about  seven  thou- 
sand volumes,  serving  sightless  readers  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 
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New  boiler  walls  have  added  much  to  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  heating 
plant.  Another  much  needed  improvement  was  the  new  gymnasium  floor. 
When  we  can  have  appropriation  for  some  needed  gymnasium  equipment  the 
physical  needs  of  all  groups  of  children  will  be  adequately  met.  School  rooms, 
superintendent's  apartments,  teachers'  cottage,  children's  and  teachers'  dining 
rooms,  and  entire  hospital  building  have  been  redecorated  inside.  No  outside 
painting  has  been  done,  and  cannot  be  until  appropriation  is  made.  All  walks 
and  drives  have  been  rebuilt,  and  a  cinder  drive  built,  so  that  trucks  now  enter 
from  the  rear  of  the  grounds,  thus  protecting  the  brick  drives  at  the  front  en- 
trance. Some  new  playground  apparatus  has  been  added  on  boys'  grounds 
which  have  proven  attractive  and  beneficial. 

FUTURE  NEEDS. 

We  have  found  the  salary  budget  inadequate  to  care  for  the  increased  at- 
tendance, especially  in  music  department,  and  in  affording  a  special  teacher 
for  the  subnormal  primary  child.  To  do  the  best  work  it  is  imperative  that  we 
have  one  additional  music  instructor  and  literary  teacher  of  special  grade.  The 
sum  of  $1,974.93  was  paid  from  fees  to  supplement  the  past  year's  salary 
budget;  also  $5,910.97  was  paid  from  fees  to  supplement  budget  for  mainte- 
nance and  repair. 

This  would  indicate  a  larger  budget  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  growing 
needs.  As  a  testimony  to  the  economic  management,  the  per  capita  cost  in  our 
school  is  from  20  to  50  per  cent  lower  than  per  capita  cost  in  nearly  all  like 
schools. 

New  fixtures  in  bath  rooms  are  needed  on  boys'  side  in  both  main  building 
and  hospital,  both  for  safety  and  sanitation.  Replacement  of  some  of  the 
laundry  equipment  will  be  necessary  the  coming  biennium.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  blind  boy  can  use  the  power  stitcher  successfully  in  broom 
making,  and  we  trust  that  in  the  not  far  distant  future  we  may  have  one  of 
these  machines  added  to  our  present  equipment.  The  piano-tuning  department 
is  in  need  of  piano  actions  of  later  models,  all  the  models  we  now  have  having 
been  in  use  thirty  years  or  more.  Also  more  sets  of  tuning  tools  to  accommo- 
date larger  number  now  in  tuning  classes.  I  find  the  rug- weaving  machine  and 
the  Sloyd  equipment  unused.  I  trust  these  may  soon  be  in  use  again,  and  that 
for  the  senior  pupils  other  trades  may  be  added  which  make  useful  and  profit- 
able occupations  for  blind  people.  Poultry  raising,  shoe  repair,  furniture  mak- 
ing, mattress  making,  and  dictaphone,  are  among  these. 

The  music  department  requires  three  additional  pianos,  in  order  to  give 
piano  opportunity  to  all  the  students  who  should  be  receiving  piano  instruc- 
tion. Orchestra  and  band  would  be  a  pleasing  and  helpful  addition  to  our 
school  work.  Playground  apparatus  is  needed  on  girls'  side,  and  outdoor  seats 
and  chair  swings  are  needed  on  both  boys'  and  girls'  grounds. 

More  dormitory  room  is  needed,  as  we  housed  the  past  year  128  children  in 
dormitories  constructed  to  house  110.  A  cottage  for  older  boys  will  best  meet 
these  needs.  But  as  a  music  studio  is  so  much  needed  I  would  recommend 
that  this  be  erected  first.  This  will  serve  two  needs:  (1)  Will  remove  music 
work  from  school  building,  thus  avoiding  interruption  of  literary  class  work; 
and  (2)  will  provide  dormitory  space  for  primary  children.  First  floor  should  be 
gymnasium  for  girls,  second  floor  the  music  studio,  and  third  floor  dormitories. 
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In  school-room  equipment,  maps,  typewriters,  physics  apparatus  and  Braille 
dictionary  are  most  needed. 

The  above  recommendations  will  require  the  following  additional  ap- 
propriations. 


Special  repair    $10,000 

Musical  instruments   2,000 

School  supplies    1,000 

Furnishings    2,500 

Additional  salaiy   3,500 


Music  building    40,000  to  $50,000 

ADULT  BLIND. 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  for  the  person  who  lost  his  sight  since  attain- 
ing majority  is  a  serious  one.  To  such  an  one  the  shock  is  at  first  both  a 
nervous  and  physical  prostration.  Later  the  question  arises,  What  can  I  do? 
In  the  words  of  one  who  has  undergone  this  experience  we  answer:  "You 
first  have  to  learn  to  live  in  the  world  of  darkness,  and  then  you  learn  you 
can  work  as  well  as  anyone."  The  past  two  summers  the  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration has  loaned  the  School  plant  for  a  summer  school  for  the  adult  blind  and 
has  granted  Kansas  Association  for  the  Blind  permission  to  solicit  fund  for 
maintenance  of  same.  Ninety-eight  persons  have  enrolled  in  the  two  terms — 
37  in  1925  and  61  in  1926 — and  most  gratifying  results  have  been  attained, 
even  with  the  very  limited  means  at  hand.  With  the  state  back  of  such  a 
movement  we  believe  such  a  school  will  do  much  in  helping  the  individual 
to  overcome  the  handicap.  We  believe,  also,  the  state  should  provide  home 
teachers,  and  place  responsibility  for  marketing  of  products  and  securing  em- 
ployment for  those  trained. 

IN  APPRECIATION. 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Gov.  Ben  S.  Paulen  and  all  other 
members  of  the  Board  of  Administration  for  the  kindly  assistance  they  have 
rendered  and  the  helpful  advice  given;  to  the  members  of  the  faculty  and 
all  other  employees  of  the  institution,  for  their  loyalty  and  cooperation;  to 
Rev.  Karl  Wilhelmsen  and  congregation  of  the  Danish  Lutheran  church;  and 
Mrs.  May  Littjohann  and  members  of  the  North  Topeka  W.  C.  T.  U.  for 
their  generous  gifts  for  purchase  of  Bibles;  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Fritschy, 
of  the  concert  direction;  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mr.  Louis 
Shouse,  manager  of  Convention  Hall;  the  Civic  Choral  Club,  the  Lions  and 
Rotary  Club,  and  Central  High  School,  and  the  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of 
Music,  for  courtiesies  extended  our  children. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELEANOR  A.  WILSON,  Superintendent. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS  FOR  BIENNIAL  PERIOD. 


Allen,  Dwight. 
Atkinson,  Roy. 
Alton.  Helen. 
Barnes,  Joseph. 
Barney,  Floj'd. 
Bartunek,  Dorothy. 
Beedle,  Wilbur. 
Blagg,  Lillian  L. 
Blagg,  Lucile. 
Blantcn.  Louis. 
Blodgett,  Thelma. 
Bogan,  Lucy. 
Brown,  Ida. 
Brown,  Virginia. 
Bucknum,  Bernard. 
Bretz,  Jessie. 
Brushwood,  Rose. 
Burns,  Oliver. 
Benham.  Gladys. 
Benham,  Virgil. 
Burkhead,  Everett. 
Chambers.  Earl. 
Carr,  De  Roy. 
Chavez,  Natividad. 
Chacev,  Blanche. 
Chacey,  Herba  C. 
Chacev,  Naomi. 
Cockrill,  Hazel. 
Cook,  Alice. 
Cook,  Dorris. 
Courtney,  George. 
Darby,  George. 
Deschner,  Hilda. 
Dewev,  Mildred. 
Dodd,  Cora, 
Evans,  Earline  May 
Evans,  John. 
Franks,  Bessie. 
Gardner,  Lawrence. 
Githens,  Lauren. 
Goetz,  Mary. 
Gumbir,  Mary. 
Gunsaullis,  Claude. 
Hatfield,  Alice. 


Howe,  Helen. 
Hofflinger,  Lawrence. 
Hopper,  Clifford. 
Irwin,  Virginia. 
Jacobs,  Jean. 
Jaynes,  Murrell. 
Johnstone,  Mabel. 
Johnson,  Arthur. 
Jones,  Albert. 
Jones,  William. 
Kaufman,  Viola. 
Keele,  Erma. 
Keim,  Ruby. 
Kelly,  Wayne. 
K°nnett,  Earl. 
King,  Ray. 
Klopfer,  Harold. 
Knabe,  Herald. 
Kruse,  William. 
Lamb,  Claudia. 
Lively,  Inez. 
Lester,  Lila  Alice. 
Long.  Frances. 
LaSalle,  Neil. 
Livers,  Chulo. 
Long,  Walter. 
McClain,  James. 
McElroy,  Earl. 
McClellan,  Lucile. 
McConnaughey,  Thelma. 
McCollom,  Donovan. 
McCollom.  August. 
McCune,  Jack. 
McGehee.  Ermil. 
McGee,  Cornelius. 
Mcintosh,  Frank. 
McPherson.  Clarence. 
Malko.  Alex. 
Malko,  Sophia. 
May,  Beryl. 
Miller.  Dorothy. 
Moon,  Richard. 
Mulvania.  Roy. 
Munt.  Thelma. 


Melvin,  Alice. 
Meckling,  Allene. 
Nelson,  Virginia. 
Newman,  Ethel. 
O'Connor,  Maxine. 
Phillips,  Clarence. 
Pennell,  Dale. 
Peters,  Charles. 
Ramsejr,  Eleanor. 
Rixon,  Donald. 
Ross,  Nellie. 
Sallee,  Irvin. 
Schiller,  Francis. 
Skripsey,  Mary. 
Skinner,  Lucille. 
Smith,  Bertha. 
Smith,  Marguerite. 
Smalley,  Maxwell. 
Smith,  John. 
Smith,  Raymond. 
Speer,  Lelia. 
Spratt,  George  Leroy 
Statts,  Arloe. 
Street,  Ula. 
Stanley,  Reid. 
Swain,  Theodore. 
Tauer,  Lois. 
Urich,  John. 
Van  D^man.  Eleanor. 
Wamsher,  Lester. 
Wamsher,  Eva. 
Wamsher,  Leona. 
Wamsher,  Ruth. 
Wamsher,  Viola. 
Ward  well.  Fay. 
Webb,  Marguerite. 
Wells,  Doris. 
Wells.  Harry. 
Wilkie,  Leslie. 
Wilson,  Adam. 
Wilson,  Maggie. 
Wilson,  Sammy. 
Wright,  Frances. 
Wvlie,  Andrew. 


ENROLLMENT  BY  YEARS. 


The  following  table  will  show  the  yearly  enrollment  of  the  last  sixteen 
years  and  how  it  had  increased  during  the  last  seven  years.  While  blindness, 
as  a  rule  is  decreasing,  the  School  attendance  has  increased: 


190S-'09   89 

1909-  '10   94 

1910-  'll   98 

1911-  '12   83 

1912-  '13   95 

1913-  '14   78 

1914-  '15   73 

1915-  '16   93 

1916-  '17   Ill 


1917- 
1918- 
1919- 
1920- 
1921- 
1922- 
1923- 
1924- 
1925- 


105 
109 
110 
108 
100 
115 
120 
124 
128 


ATTENDANCE  BY  COUNTIES. 


Allen 
Atchison 
Bourbon  . 
Brown  .  . 
Butler  . .  . 
Coffey  . .  . 
Crawford 


Doniphan 
Douglas  . 
Edwards 

Ellis  

Ellsworth 
Finney  .  . 
Ford 


1 
3 
1 

2 

2  . 

1 

2 
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Franklin    2 

Geary    1 

Gray   ■   1 

Greenwood    2 

Harper    1 

Jackson    1 

Johnson    2 

Leavenwort  h    2 

Linn    1 

Logan    4 

Lyons    3 

McPherson    1 

Marion    1 

Marshall   1 

Miami   1 

Mitchell    1 

Montgomery    2 


ALUMNI  ROLL 

187G. 

Helen  Emmert,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Fair  Play,  Md. 
Samuel  S.  Moore,  Cottonwood  Falls,  Kan. 
Frank  W.  Syler,  112  Prospect  street, 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
Parker,  Kate  E. 

1877. 

William  Plowman,  Industrial  Home  for  Blind, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Martha  Lusk  (Mrs.  Perry  Hurst). 

1878. 

Mary  Waymire  (Mrs.  Cowley). 
1879. 

Martha  Neal,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Charles  Reach,  Sparta,  Kan. 
Isabell  Stillwell  (Mrs.  Samuel  Mitchell). 
Martha  Young. 

1880. 
Montah  Brooks. 

Julia  Gilliland  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Lyons), 
Richwood,  Ohio. 

1881. 

Francis  L.  Friend,  540  Sixth  street, 

Lincoln,  111. 
Luella  Nichols  (Mrs.  Francis  Friend). 

1882. 

Jennie  Culp,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Ellen  Moore  (Mrs.  John  Reynolds). 
Elizabeth  May  Tibbets  (Mrs.  Jarvis), 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1883. 

Adrienna  Brown  (Mrs.  J.  K.  Lee). 
Anna  Honeyman,  Seneca,  Kan. 
Katie  Killeen,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Hattie  B.  Sheets. 

1885. 

Alma  A.  Brown,  Bethany,  Kan. 
Cynthia  Anna  Sipe,  Hastings,  Neb. 
Catherine  Kennedy  (Mrs.  L.  Downs), 
Scammon,  Kan. 

1886. 

John  Plumley,  Mound  Valley,  Kan. 
Eliza  J.  Woolsey,  Washita,  Okla. 

1887. 

Medora  B.  Ambrose,  1715  N.  Stanton, 
El  Paso,  Tex. 


Nemaha    2 

Neosho   1 

Osage   1 

Reno    2 

Republic   1 

Riley   1 

Rooks    1 

Sedgwick   13 

Shawnee    9 

Sheridan    1 

Smith    1 

Stafford    1 

Sumner   3 

Washington   1 

Wyandotte   35 

Total   133 


BY  YEARS. 
1887. 

Hattie  A.  Andell  (Mrs.  C.  O.  Way), 

Charles  City,  Iowa. 
Lillian  S.  Taylor  (Mrs.  T.  D.  Peterson), 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
Hannah  Thompson. 

Janie  Wiseman  (Mrs.  George  Drawbaugh). 

1888. 
Edward  Chauteau. 

Alphonso  Colvin,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Evangeline  Crawford  (Mrs.  George  Hutchins), 

Pawhuska,  Okla. 
Emily  Graham  (Mrs.  Rash). 
Almina  Hockett  (Mrs.  George  Covert), 

Paris,  111. 

Olive  M.  Lockwood  (Mrs.  Antrobus), 

Calvert,  Kan. 
Henry  McElroy. 

David  Wallace  McGill,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
George  W.  Sheets. 

Nancy  E.  Smith,  Colorado  City,  Colo. 
Eva  Webb  (Mrs.  L.  Smith),  Kinsley,  Kan. 
Fred  B.  Willard. 

1889. 
John  E.  Taylor. 

Isaac  A.  Wilson,  1100  State  avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1892. 

Alice  Baker  (Mrs.  Lee  Muck), 

College  View,  Neb. 
Jennie  S.  Caward  (Mrs.  Louis  Jackson), 

Denver,  Colo. 
Lillie  Gaylord,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 
Edward  Brenner  Ingram,  Atchison,  Kan. 
Olive  Erwin,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
Joseph  LaFever,  Beloit,  Kan. 
Lottie  Bell  Lewis,  Howard,  Kan. 
John  Moughan,  Abilene,  Tex. 
Rosella  Neiswanger  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith), 

741  Parallel,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Arthur  C.  Wilson,  Perry,  Kan. 

1893. 

Blanche  Ellmaker  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Logan) 

1600  Minnesota  avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

William  H.  Endsley,  300  N.  Seventh  street, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Joseph  Ennefer,  Circleville,  Kan. 

Ernest  Grimes,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Clovis,  Cal. 

John  Jones,  Kiowa,  Kan. 

George  E.  Pollard,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Arthur  Z.  Smedley,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 
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1895. 

Luretta  Bloom  (Mrs.  John  Goens), 

Independence,  Kan. 
Hayes  H.  Brooks,  Ordway,  Colo. 
Daisy  Garvin,  901  Illinois  street, 

Lawrence,  Kan. 
Charles  Gillian. 
Frank  H.  King. 

Stanley  Morraine,  Mound  Valley,  Kan. 

Mary  Pettigrew,  Otto,  Kan. 

Charles  E.  Walter,  1265  Hasbrook  street, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Fred  Wilbur,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

1896. 

Elizabeth  Aberle  (Mrs.  Ccats), 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Belle  Barnes  (Mrs.  Arthur  Alleman), 

Frankfort,  Kan. 
Eva  Birt,  California. 
Charles  Collins,  Linwood,  Kan. 
Isaac  Clark,  Holliday,  Kan. 
Ida  Craigmire. 

Lillian  Kinkle  (Mrs.  T.  A.  Williams), 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
Eula  Newby,  527  Washington  street, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
Fred  Packard,  1645  Harrison  street, 

Topeka,  Kan. 
Bert  Presson,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
Edgar  Schaffer,  4426  Chestnut  street, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1897. 

Agnes  Birt,  California. 

Charles  House,  Enterprise,  Kan. 

Ada  Hubbard  (Mrs.  Hanes),  Emporia,  Kan. 

Mabel  Packard,  Herington,  Kan. 

Raymond  Packard,  1934  Harrison  street, 

Topeka,  Kan. 
George  Stratton,  Belvue,  Kan. 
Elliott  White,  Arkansas. 

1898. 

Lora  M.  Bird  (Mrs.  Lesley  Pillsbury), 

Enid,  Okla. 
James  Catherman,  Anthony,  Kan. 
Anna  Doman  (Mrs.  Dr.  Anderson), 

Herington,  Kan. 
Anna  Gustafson. 
Lucy  Magnolia  Holmes. 
Josephine  Hones  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomas), 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Emma  Kelley,  Bennington,  Kan. 
Gussie  Million  (Mrs.  Dolphus  McMains), 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Delman  Putnam,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 
Theresa  Strecker,  Lehigh,  Kan. 
Evelyn  Vance,  North  Topeka,  Kan. 

1899. 

Guy  Bates,  Wellington,  Kan. 
Dolphus  McMains,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
James  Parks,  118  South  Barbee  street, 
Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

1900. 
Cassie  Bernard. 
Everett  Bullock,  Erie,  Kan. 
Grace  De  Fore,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Leona  Drawbaugh  (Mrs.  Moore), 

Strong  City,  Kan. 
Claude  Finn. 

Rosa  Hadley,  Almodena,  Cal. 
Theodosia  Hack  (Mrs.  Reckford), 

Portland,  Ore. 
Julia  Myrtle  Ireland  (Mrs.  Frank  Rupert). 


1900. 

John  Mcintosh,  Burden,  Kan. 
Addie  Rose,  Astoria,  111. 
David  M.  Steele,  Preston,  Kan. 
Donald  Stotler. 

1901. 

Arthur  H.  Cox,  School  for  the  Blind, 

Muskogee,  Okla. 
Coral  Galbraith,  Smith  Center,  Kan. 
Pauline  Jones,  Dewey,  Okla. 
August  Lindholm,  Salina,  Kan. 
David  Lincoln  McKibben,  Leavenworth,  Kan 
Mabel  Skelton,  Long  Island,  Kan. 

1906. 

Charles  McNew,  Burlingame,  Kan. 
Anna  Grace  Reckord  (Mrs.  Montgomery), 
Seattle,  Wash. 

1907. 

Louise  Cordery,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
Ellen  Skelton,  Long  Island,  Kan. 
Grace  Werntz,  School  for  the  Blind, 
Kansas-  City,  Kan. 

1908. 

Martha  Cook,  Carneiro,  Kan. 
Evermont  Corlew,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Clara  Stewart  (Mrs.  Arthur  Cox), 
Muskogee,  Okla. 

1909. 

Pablo  Donavant,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Roy  J.  Gruber,  White  City,  Kan. 
Cecelia  Hamilton,  Salina,  Kan. 
Madeline  Higgins  (Mrs.  John  Smith), 

Wamego,  Kan. 
Ruie  Keefer,  Canton,  Kan. 
Attie  Lewis,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 
Andrew  Terrill,  2828  Tracy  avenue, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Winnie  McClure. 

1910. 

Rose  Levin,  Atchison,  Kan. 

Mary  May,  R.  R.  2,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Nellie  Walters,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Roberts  (Mrs.  Edward 

Baker),  Burden,  Kan. 
Bruce  Weller,  1432  Jarbo  street, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1912. 

Fleda  Chamberlain,  Sedan,  Kan. 
Walter  R.  Dry,  School  for  Blind, 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

1913. 

Wayne  Applegate,  1830  Yecker, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Fred  Chapman. 
Fern  Finney,  Americus,  Kan. 
Claude  Gilson,  Mound  Valley,  Kan. 
Elsie  Stevens,  Canton,  Kan. 
Lillian  Schinke  (Mrs.  Andrew  Terrell), 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1914. 

Grover  Barlow,  1432  Jarbo  street, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
John  W.  Voneida,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

1915. 

Lester  Van  Zant,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Leslie  Van  Zant,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Julia  McMains  (Mrs.  C.  L.  Crippin), 
Chanute,  Kan. 
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1915. 
Junia  McMains. 

Minnie  Hedberg  (Mrs.  Rennels), 

1016  Riverview,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1916. 

Verna  Johnson,  Lucas,  Kan. 
Lucile  McCoy,  Wilson,  Kan. 
Emil  Wussow. 

Ruby  Rickert,  Haddam,  Kan. 
George  Wolf,  Kansas'  City,  Mo. 
Carrie  Lynch  (Mrs.  John  Mcintosh), 

Burden,  Kan. 
Paul  Newman,  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 

1917. 

Nine  Ertel  (Mrs.  Bryan  McMains), 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Rose  Geiser,  2918  Tracy,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Burton  Shukers,  Independence,  Kan. 
Vanda  Eklund  (Mrs.  W.  T.  Capp), 

318  South  Ninth  street,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Ella  Hughes  (Mrs.  Darrow),  Topeka,  Kan. 
Martha  Zerger,  4128  Agnes',  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1918. 

Mary  Carpenter  (Mrs.  Fred  Timma), 

Lebanon,  Kan. 
Fred  Timma,  Lebanon,  Kan. 
Frank  Ball,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Hobart  Wantland,  Loyal,  Wis. 
Otta  Arnold  Pracht,  Concordia,  Kan. 
Matilda  Goering,  Mound  Ridge,  Kan. 

1919. 

Marie  Hanson  (Mrs.  Robb),  Kentucky. 
Leona  Horn  (Mrs.  French), 

Williamsburg,  Kan. 
Emma  Kipp,  Piqua,  Kan. 
Julia  Stevenson,  School  for  Blind,  Louisiana. 
Donald  Gibbs,  Chanute,  Kan. 
Andrew  Keller. 

George  Newell,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Arthur  Wilson,  School  for  Blind, 
Fairbault,  Minn. 


1920. 
Katie  Zerger. 

William  Anderson,  Parsons,  Kan. 
Irvin  Halverstadt,  1432  Farbo  street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1921. 

Elsie  Snowbarger,  Sylvia,  Kan. 
1922. 

Edna  Jarvis,  3024  rAinham  street, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mary  Westermeier,  34  Ferry, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1923. 

Wilfred  Mermis,  Gorham,  Kan. 
1924. 

Pauline  Sauer,  209  Vine  street,  Wamego,  Kan. 
Alberta  Alexander,  408  Pottawatomie, 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Nevah  Thompson,  Riverside,  Cal. 
Joseph  Anderson,  817  Osage  street, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Ray  McGuire,  Udall,  Kan. 
Joe  Wheaton,  California. 

1925. 

Alice  Melvin,  Corning,  Kan. 

Mabel  Johnstone,  South  Haven,  Kan. 

Bertha  Smith,  Athol,  Kan. 

Donovan  McCollom,  Dodge  City,  Kan. 

1926. 

Roy  Atkinson,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Earl  Chambers,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Erma  Keele,  Caldwell,  Kan. 

Ula  Street,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Eleanor  Van  Deman,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  No.  1.    Appropriations  for  fiscal  yeais  ending  June  30,  1925  and  June  30,  1926. 


Salaries  and  wages :  1925.  1926. 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year    $1,819.91  $1,459.09 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year   26,000.00  26,000.00 


Total   

Expended  during  fiscal  year 


Unexpended  balance  June  30 

Maintenance  and  repair: 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year  .  . 
Appropriated  for  fiscal  year 


Total   

Expended  during  the  year 


Unexpended  balance  June  30 

Fees : 


Balance  in  state  treasury   

Received  from  various  sources  during  the  year. 

Total  to  be  accounted  for   

Expended  during  fiscal  year   


Unexpended  balance  June  30 

Special  repair : 

Reappropriated   

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year 


Total  to  be  accounted  for 
Total  expended   


Unexpended  balance 


New  book: 

Appropriated 
Expended  .  . 


Balance   

Grading  and  terracing : 
Reappropriated 
Expended   


Balanca   

Addition  to  Industrial  building : 

Reappropriated   

Expended   


Recapitulation : 

Total  amount  appropriated  

Total  amount  collected  from  fees 


Total  amount  to  be  accounted  for 
Total  expended   


Unexpended  balance 

Reappropriation : 

Salaries  and  wages 
Maintenance  and  repair 

Fees  

Special  repair   

New  books   


Total 


$27,819 

.91 

$27,459.09 

26,360.82 

26,545.41 

$1,459 

,09 

$913.68 

$2,387. 

50 

$141.26 

26,000. 

00 

26,000.00 

$28,387 

.50 

$26,141.26 

28,246, 

24 

26,141.22 

$141 

.26 

$0.04 

$70. 

37 

$1,283.81 

6,428. 

,62 

7,432.65 

$6,498.99 

$8,716.46 

5,215 

.18 

7,870.32 

$1,283 

.81 

$846.14 

$34 

.89 

1,500. 

00 

$1,500.00 

$1,534. 

89 

$1,500.00 

1,534 

.89 

1,483.40 

  $16.60 

$1,800.00 

1,523.00 

  $276.94 

$141 

.05 

139 

.50 

$1 

.55 

$140 

.01 

140 

.01 

$58,093.73 

$58,184.16 

6,428.62 

7,432.65 

$64,522, 

35 

$65,616.81 

61,636.72 

63,563.41 

$2,885, 

.72 

$2,053.40 

$1,459. 

09 

$913.68 

141 

.26 

1,283 

.81 

846.14 

16.60 

276.94 

$2,884 

.16 

$2,053.36 
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TABLE  No.  2.    Receipts  and  disbursements  of  fees,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1925, 

and  June  30,  1926. 

1925.  1926. 

Unexpended  balance  at  beginning  of  year                                              $70.37  $1,283.8] 

Received  and  remitted  to  state  treasurer: 

Medical  fees                                                                                   1,049.00  1,108.50 

Special  medical  attention    12.00 

Sale  of  brooms                                                                               4,713.16  5,755.19 

Sundries                                                                                            654.46  568.96 

Totals  to  be  accounted  for   $6,498.99  $8,716.46 

Expended  for  wages                                                                          $3,420.35  $1,974.93 

Broom-shop  supplies                                                                           1,439.08  1,497.17 

Miscellanous  supplies                                                                              355.75  4,398.22 

Unexpended  balances                                                                           1,283.81  846.14 

Totals  accounted  for                                                                     $6,498.99  $8,716.46 


TABLE  No.  3.    Fuel  account,  fiscal  years  June  30,  1925,  and  June  30,  1926. 

Coal  purchased  under  appropriation  to  Board  of  Administration,        $2,054.07  $2,049.48 

Freight  on  coal  paid  for  out  of  appropriation                                     1,495.23  1,493.79 

Purchased  under  maintenance  and  repair                                            1,185.86  891.18 

Freight  paid  for  by  maintenance  and  repair                                         869.52  1,164.18 

Total  cost  of  fuel  purchased                                                         $5,604.68  $5,598.63 


TABLE  No.  4.    Contingent  fund,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1925,  and  June  30,  1926. 

1925.  1926. 

Cash  in  hand  of  superintendent   $500.00  $500.00 


TABLE  No.  5.    Purchase  and  issue  of  stores  including  maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs,  for 

fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1925,  and  June  30,  1926. 

Stores  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  beginning  of  year:  1925.  1926. 

Commissaries   '   $577.11  $470.72 

Property    4,472.40  2,762.53 

Totals  on  hand   $5,048.51  $3,233.25 

Purchased  and  paid  for  during  period : 

Commissaries  and  property    $22,946.28  $28,857.03 

Repairs    4,360.93  4,119.65 

Labor    3,629.42  3,747.76 

Reverted  to  legislature   2,884.16  2,053.36 

Totals  to  be  accounted  for   $38,870.30  $42,011.05 

Issued  during  the  year: 

Commissaries  and  property    $24,762.54  $28,744.11 

Repairs    4,360.93  4,119.65 

Labor    3,629.42  3,747.76 

Remaining  on  hand  at  end  of  year : 

Commissaries    470.72  194.50 

Property    2,762.53  3,151.67 

Reverted  to  legislature    2,884.16  2,053.36 


Totals  accounted  for 


$38,870.30  $42,011.05 
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TABLE  No.  7.    Total  per  capita  cost,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1925,  and  June  30,  1926. 

1925.  1926. 

Average  number  of  patients   __•  124  128 

Based  on  appropriations  used : 

Salaries  and  wages,  including  fees   $29,781.17  $28,520.33 

Maintenance  and  repair,  including  fees   30,041.07  32,036.61 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements    1,814.40  3,006.46 


Totals    $61,636.64  $63,563.40 

Per  capita  cost  based  on  expenditures    497  . 07  499.70 


Based  on  issues: 

Salaries  and  wages  including  fees   $29,781.17  $28,520.33 

Maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs  including  fees   32,752.89  36,611.52 


Totals    $62,534.06  $65,131.85 

Per  capita  cost  based  on  issues   504.30  509.11 


Total  ordinary  support  based  on  issues,  including  issues  of  sup- 
plies paid  for  out  of  fees    $62,534.06  $65,131.85 

Value  of  coal  purchased  under  appropriation   3,549.30  3,543.27 

Value  of  goods  from  state  printer   199.81  282.57 


Totals    $66,283.17  $68,957.69 

Cost  per  capita    534.54  538.73 

Total  support  current    $66,283.17  $68,957.69 

Less  fee  collections    6,428.62  7,432.65 

Actual  cost    $59,854.55  $61,525.04 

Per  capita  cost  to  taxpayers   482.69  480.66 


TABLE  No.  8.    Boys'  shop  industry,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1925,  and  June  30,  1926. 


Receipt  from  sale  of:                                                                   1925'  m6' 

Brooms                                                                                        $4,346.15  $5,871.90 

Nets    8.25 

Hammocks                                                                                     21.80  7.10 

Sundries                                                                                           100.76  39.06 

Accounts  receivable  June  30                                                                 418.40  1,317.52 

Totals   $4,887.11  $7,143.83 

Assets  on  hand  June  30  (estimated): 

Brooms                                                                                        $1,929.70  $1,255.71 

Broom-shop  supplies                                                                     2,375.00  859.71 

Totals                                                                                     $4,304.70  $2,115.44 

Total  amounts  received                                                       9,191.81  9,259.27 

Amounts  paid  out  in  the  shop : 

Paid  for  broom  corn                                                                    $2,284.85  $3,155.89 

Paid  for  handles,  twine,  etc                                                         1,005.48  825.85 

Paid  out  for  shop  labor                                                                  347.00  965.40 

Paid  for  express,  drayage  and  freight                                           203.44  307.84 

Broom  supplies  on  hand  July  1                                                  3,599.33  4,167.01 

Bills  payable    1,176.00   

Totals  paid  out                                                                      $8,616.10  $9,421.99 

*Net  profit,  1925;   net  loss,  1926                                       575.71  162.72 

*  The  change  in  the  form  of  report  will  explain  the  difference  in  results  of  broom  work 
in  1925  and  in  1926.  In  1925  estimates  only  were  made  and  the  salary  of  the  instructor  was 
not  included.  The  present  form  covers  everything  relative  to  brooms  and  shows  actual  profit 
or  loss. 
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MUSIC  HALL  AND  GYMNASIUM 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Ben  S.  Paulen,  Governor  State  of  Kansas,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Administration: 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  the  statutes  I  present  herewith  the  twenty- 
sixth  biennial  report  of  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind,  covering  the 
two  years  ending  June  30,  1928. 

STATEMENT  AND  APPEAL. 

The  School  for  the  Blind,  located  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  is  designed  to 
educate  the  children  of  Kansas  of  school  age,  blind  and  partial  sighted.  By 
partial  sighted  is  meant  those  who  do  not  have  sufficient  vision  to  pursue  work 
in  school  in  the  regular  way.  Attendance  during  this  biennium  has  been  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  school,  but  we  believe  there  are  others  who  ought 
to  be  in  the  school  who  are  not  receiving  the  educational  advantages  they 
should  have,  but  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  dependence.  It  is  hoped 
that  those  who  may  know  of  any  children,  blind  or  partial  sighted,  not  in  the 
school  will  notify  the  superintendent.  The  blind,  even  more  than  the  seeing, 
need  educational  advantages,  and  it  has  been  proven  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  blind  can  be  trained  for  useful,  self-supporting  occupations.  With  them 
education  and  the  proper  training  mean  everything.  These  advantages  the 
state  provides  practically  without  cost.  Will  not  each  one  help  to  bring  the 
child  handicapped  by  defective  vision  in  touch  with  these  generous  provisions? 

HISTORICAL. 

When  the  town  of  Wyandotte  was  platted  in  1856  the  particular  tract  on 
which  the  School  now  stands,  because  of  its  natural  beauty,  was  reserved  as 
a  park.  In  1863  the  land  was  offered  to  the  state  by  the  city  of  Wyandotte  as 
a  site  for  some  state  institution,  and  the  legislature  of  1864  accepted  the  9.6 
acres  as  a  location  for  a  blind  asylum.  The  legislature  of  1866  made  the  first 
appropriation,  which  was  used  for  the  erection  of  what  is  usually  termed  the 
main  building,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.   The  approximate  value  of  the  buildings 


and  grounds  now  is: 

Main  building    $92,000 

School  building    38,000 

Hospital   6,500 

Industrial  building  f   8,000 

Laundry  and  engine  building   12,000 

Garage  and  engineer's  quarters   5,000 

Chicken  house,  coal  sheds,  storage  and  tool  house . . .  3,050 

Grounds   . .  240,000 

Music  hall  and  gymnasium   65,000 


Total  valuation    $469,550 


School  was  organized  October  7,  1867,  with  an  attendance  of  nine  pupils. 
The  building  was  completed  after  another  appropriation  in  1868.    At  first, 
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for  a  number  of  years,  the  school  was  governed  by  a  separate  board  of  trustees. 
In  1877  the  name  was  changed  from  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  to  Kansas  In- 
stitution for  Education  of  the  Blind.  In  the  same  year  instruction  was  made 
compulsory  for  blind  pupils  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one,  unless 
under  the  tutorship  of  a  skilled  private  instructor  for  five  months  each  year. 

The  1913  legislature,  when  creating  the  State  Board  of  Administration, 
listed  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  as  one  of  the  state  schools,  instead  of  a 
charitable  institution  as  it  had  previously  been  classed. 

In  1921  the  legislature  passed  an  act  providing  that  blind  children  under 
seven  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  to  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  any 
time,  and  that  instruction  and  care  be  furnished  for  twelve  months  in  the 
years,  the  School,  if  not  equipped  for  such  instruction,  to  have  power  to  con- 
tract with  any  other  institution  for  the  blind  that  is  fully  equipped  to  care 
for  such  child  temporarily. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  School  over  2,000  students  have  been  enrolled. 
Two  hundred  twenty-eight  have  graduated  from  the  regular  course  of  study, 
and  many  of  them  are  attaining  high  success  in  life.  Teachers,  ministers, 
lawyers,  merchants,  newspaper  men,  real-estate  agents,  entertainers,  dairy- 
men, mechanics,  bandmasters,  piano  tuners,  several  music  teachers,  a  large 
number  of  broom  makers,  agents,  farmers,  telephone  operators,  and  various 
other  occupations,  including  homekeepers,  are  numbered  on  the  list.  Several 
of  the  graduates  are  now  serving  upon  the  faculties  of  other*  state  schools. 

Superintendents  of  the  school  since  its  organization  and  their  terms  of 
office  are  as  follows: 

*W.  H.  Sawyer   1867  to  1869 

*W.  W.  Updegraff   1869  to  1871 

*John  D.  Parker   1871  to  1874 

*Geo.  H.  Miller                                 1874  to  1889;  1895  to  1897 

*Col.  Allen  Buckner   1889  to  1891 

Lapier  William                                   1891  to  1893;  1899  to  1906 

*W.  G.  Todd   1893  to  1895 

*W.  H.  Toothaker   1897  to  1899 

*W.  B.  Hall   1906  to  1913 

Grace  Norton  Roseberry   1913  to  1916 

Isa  Allene  Green   1916  to  1917 

*Lee  Harrison    1917  to  1920 

T.  E.  Chandler   1920  to  1924 

Eleanor  A.  Wilson   1924  to   

PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Administration  it  is  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  School  to  give  to  the  blind  and  partial-sighted  youth  of  the 
state  a  liberal  education  in  literary  work,  and  also  to  equip  them  in  the  arts 
of  music  and  expression  and  in  industrial  pursuits,  so  that  they  may  become 
independent  and  useful  members  of  the  community.  Is  is  purely  an  educa- 
tional institution,  and  not  in  any  sense  an  asylum,  hospital  or  reformatory. 
Every  attention  is  given  the  eye,  and  vision  strengthened  wherever  possible. 
Almost  annually  pupils  return  to  seeing  schools  as  a  result  of  the  care  and 
protection  given  the  eyes. 

*  Deceased. 
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WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ACCOMPLISHING. 

Our  course  of  study  is  based  upon  the  state  course,  and  we  have  striven  to 
so  grade  it  that  it  will  compare  favorably  with  that  in  use  in  the  seeing 
schools.  That  we  have  attained  a  measure  of  success  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  placed  the  School  on  the  list  of 
accredited  schools. 

The  course  begins  with  the  kindergarten  and  proceeds  through  primary, 
intermediate,  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  embracing  four  departments — 
literary,  musical,  industrial  and  physical  training.  Since  the  School  must  also 
be  the  home  of  the  child  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  much  attention  is  given 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  the  child.  Principles  of  right  living 
and  right  thinking  are  kept  before  the  pupils.  Opportunity  for  church,  Sunday 
school  and  Endeavor  society  is  given. 

An  educated  mind,  a  trained  hand,  a  cheerful  and  contented  disposition  is 
the  result  of  the  work. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Attendance  during  this  biennium  has  been  very  satisfactory.  There  have 
been  but  three  withdrawals  in  the  two  years,  all  due  to  illness.  Three  were 
recommended  to  public  schools,  owing  to  increased  vision,  and  five  were  not 
returned  owing  to  inability  to  pursue  regular  school  work,  this  inability  due 
to  handicap  other  than  blindness. 

GRADUATES. 

There  were  graduated  during  this  biennium,  Helen  Howe,  Melvern;  Mil- 
dred Dewey,  Edna ;  Deroy  Carr,  Horton ;  Clarence  Phillips,  Olathe ;  Arloe 
Statts,  Strawn;  and  Arthur  Johnson,  Junction  City,  class  of  1927;  Hilda 
Deschner,  Beloit,  and  Clarence  McPherson,  Kansas  City,  class  of  1928.  Post 
graduate  in  music,  Joe  Anderson,  Kansas  City,  and  Mabel  Johnstone,  South 
Haven,  class  of  1928. 

Twenty-one  pupils  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  work  and  all  have 
entered  upon  the  senior  high  school  course. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

As  stated  above,  this  course  covers  practically  the  same  work  as  that  done 
by  the  child  with  perfect  vision,  substituting  Braille  texts  for  the  printed  text. 

Course  of  Study. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Reading.  Revised  Braille  System.  Teach  first  the  basic  letters,  a  to  j,  inclusive.  Then 
give  words  formed  from  combinations  of  these  letters.  Follow  this  plan  with  each  new 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  Give  word  picture  drill  for  the  first  lessons  in  the  primer,  and  then 
introduce  the  primer.  The  first  reader  should  also  be  completed  during  the  first  year.  The 
object  is  to  increase  the  child's  vocabulary,  secure  easy  and  fluent  expression,  correct  pro- 
nunciation, proper  inflection  and  modulation.  Silent  reading  should  be  encouraged,  so  that 
the  child  learns  to  gather  the  thought  of  the  printed  page. 

Spelling  and  Phonetics.  Take  the  words  from  the  reading  lesson.  Encourage  sounding 
the  letters  rather  than  reading  the  word.  Principally  oral,  but  some  written  spelling.  Give 
drill  in  reproducing  sounds  in  writing. 

Printing.  First  a  perfect  straight  line,  and  then  the  basic  letters.  Teach  the  rest  of 
the  alphabet,  impressing  the  fact  on  the  child  that  different  combinations  of  these  letters 
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form  the  remainder  of  the  alphabet.  Dictate  words  and  short  sentences ;  insist  on  the  capital 
sign  and  punctuation  marks. 

Numbers.  Counting  to  100  by  using  objects,  such  as  sticks,  blocks,  etc.  Teach  the  ten 
figures  and  how  to  form  them.  Require  the  child  to  find  his  lesson  by  looking  for  the  num- 
ber of  the  page  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  lesson.  Teach  the  tables  through  threes.  All 
should  be  oral  work. 

Language.  Begin  conversational  work  with  objects  with  which  the  children  are  familiar. 
Insist  on  correct  use  of  words  and  proper  pronunciation.  Teach  the  days  of  the  week  and 
the  months  and  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Develop  freedom  of  language  and  move- 
ment by  telling  stories  and  then  dramatizing  them.  Do  not  repress,  but  curb  and  direct 
the  full  expression  of  ideas.  In  all  written  work  insist  on  the  use  of  capital  letters  and 
punctuation.    Memorize  many  verses  and  enlarge  the  vocabulary. 

Industrial.  Folding  papers  and  tearing  them.  Sorting  seeds  and  beads.  Use  of  blocks 
and  sticks;  develop  the  sense  of  form  by  use  of  clay,  and  use  of  scissors  and  paste.  The 
coordination  of  hand  and  brain  to  reproduce  or  materialize  an  idea  of  the  brain  is  of  the  ut- 
most cultural  as  well  as  material  benefit  to  the  child. 

Music.    Suitable  songs  and  drill  in  marching. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Reading.  Emphasize  the  use  of  more  than  the  index  finger.  Follow  plan  already  begun 
in  the  first  year.  Use  the  second  reader  and  part  of  the  third.  Texts,  Beacon  Second 
Reader,  Riverside  Third  Reader,  and  Book  of  Nature  Myths;  other  supplemental  work 
prepared  by  teacher. 

Spelling.  Take  the  words  from  the  reading  lesson.  Alternate  oral  and  written  spelling. 
Teach  syllabication.    Use  words  in  sentences  to  teach  their  meaning.    Continue  phonetic  drill. 

Printing.  Follow  the  plan  of  the  first  year  by  continuing  the  citation  of  simple  sen- 
tences. Then  dictate  short  verses  and  simple  stories.  Gradually  teach  the  signs  and  their 
rules  for  use  in  words. 

Numbers.  Use  the  fifty-six  combinations.  Continue  the  plan  of  the  first  year  in  ad- 
dition and  subtraction.  Teach  the  tables  through  fives.  Give  problems  which  encourage  the 
rapid  use  of  the  tables  learned.  Do  not  let  the  tables  become  mere  m?morized  sounds.  Teach 
the  child  how  to  write  simple  work  in  addition. 

Language.  Continue  the  plan  of  the  first  year.  Simple  songs,  chorus  work  and  drill  in 
marking.  Use  of  written  work  in  both  story  and  verse.  Stress  proper  us9  of  words  in  written 
work.  Emphasize  correct  pronunciation  and  enunciation  through  oral  story  telling  and 
dramatization. 

Industrial.  Continue  work  with  paper  and  introduce  use  of  scissors  and  paste.  Make 
calendars  and  continue  to  emphasize  form  and  outline.  This  last  may  be  highly  developed  by 
using  clay,  and  also  by  pricking  the  outlines  of  objects  and  construction  of  picture  books. 
The  need  of  hand  development  is  very  great  among  blind  children,  and  many  children  need 
a  year  of  kindergarten  work.  Many  need  so  much  as  is  worked  in  with  their  first-  and 
second -year's  work. 

THIRD  YEAR. 
Reading.    Beacon  Third  Reader.    Supplementary  reading. 

Spelling.  Graded  School  Speller,  Part  I.  Kansas  Speller  as  supplementary  text;  dicta- 
tion and  written  exercises. 

Arithmetic.  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book.  Review  of  fundamentals  and 
tables.    Quick  drills  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

Language.  Oral  work ;  dramatizing  memory  gems ;  correct  forms  of  speech  secured 
through  games  and  conversation,  dictation  and  memory  gems. 

Writing.  Review  of  the  fundamentals  of  Braille  writing;  dictation  a  part  of  each  day's 
program. 

Hygiene.  How  to  keep  well ;  how  to  care  for  the  home  and  school  yards.  Nature  study, 
•correlated  with  language  lessons;  studied  according  to  seasons. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Reading.  Beacon  Fourth  Reader.  Supplementary  reading.  Special  stress  on  thought 
and  context,  expression  and  enunciation. 

Spelling.  Graded  School  Speller,  Part  1,  completed.  Kansas  Speller  as  supplementary 
text. 
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Arithmetic.  Review  of  fundamentals;  drills;  fractions;  miscellaneous  problems.  Essen- 
tials of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book,  completed. 

Language.  Live  Language  Lessons,  First  Book.  Good  articulation;  correct  use  of 
words  leading  up  to  well  expressed  written  work.  Dictation,  showing  correct  form  in 
capitalization,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  etc.  Proper  forms  of  verbs;  pronouns.  Learning 
the  parts  of  speech.    Letter  writing,  memorizing  standard  classics  suitable  to  grades. 

Geography.  Tarr  and  McMurray's  World  Geography,  First  Book.  Use  of  raised  maps. 
United  States  and  dependencies. 

Writing.    Exercises  given  to  develop  speed  with  accuracy. 

Nature  Study.    Correlated  with  language. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Reading.    Beacon  Fifth  Reader.    Classics  for  Kansas  graded  schools  for  dictation. 

Language.  Live  Language  Lessons,  First  Book,  completed.  Further  work  along  lines 
begun  in  fourth  grade. 

Spelling.    Graded  School  Speller,  Part  2.    Kansas  Speller  as  supplementary  text. 

Arithmetic.  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Books.  Review  of  previous  work. 
Further  work  in  fractions;  decimals;  surfaces  and  volumes. 

Geography.    Tarr  and  McMurry's  World  Geography,  First  Book,  completed. 

Physiology.    Mayberry's  Primary  Physiology.    Hygiene  and  sanitation  from  dictation. 

Writing.    Daily  practice  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Reading.    Elson  Reader,  Book  Six.    Classics  for  Kansas  graded  schools  from  dictation. 
Grammar.    Live  Language  Lessons,  Second  Book. 

Spelling.  Graded  School  Speller,  Part  2,  completed.  Kansas  Speller  as  supplementary 
text. 

Arithmetic.    Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Book,  completed. 
Gfograhy.    McMurry  and  Parkins'  Advanced  Geography. 
History.    Gordy's  Elementary  History  of  the  United  Stat?s,  from  dictation. 
Writing.    Daily  practice  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

Music,  Physical  Culture,  Typewriting  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 
Reading  and  Writing.    In  connection  with  other  subjects. 
Classics.    Kansas  state  text  for  seventh  grade. 
Grammar.    Hyde's  Two-book  Course,  Book  2. 

Spelling.    Rational  Speller.    Kansas  Speller  as  supplementary  text. 
United  States  History.  McMasters. 

Arithmetic    Walsh's  Grammar  School.    Review  of  percentage  and  its  application. 
Geography.    Tarr  and  McMurry's,  completed. 

Physiology.     Steel's.     Kansas  state  text  as  supplementary  text. 

Music,  Physical  Culture,  Typewriting  and  Industrial  Training  undei  special  teachers. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 
Reading  and  Writing.    In  connection  with  other  subjects. 
Classics.    Kansas  state  text  for  eighth  grade. 
Grammar.    Hyde's  Two-book  Course,  Book  2,  completed. 

Spelling.    Rational  Speller,  completed.    Kansas  Speller  as  supplementary  text. 

United  States  History.    McMaster's,  completed. 

Civics.    State  text  from  dictation,  six  months'  course. 

Kansas  History.    State  text  from  dictation,  three  months'  course. 

Arithmetic.    Walsh's  Grammar  School,  completed. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

First  Year.  Required:  English,  algebra,  elementary  science  and  physical  geography, 
domestic  science  or  tuning.    Elective:     Expression  and  music. 

Second  Year.  Required:  English,  geometry,  ancient  history,  domestic  science  or  tuning. 
Elective:    Expression  and  music. 
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Third  Year.  Required:  English,  medieval  and  modern  history,  tuning  (for  boys),  and 
two  of  the  following  list :  Civics,  English  history,  physiology  and  psychology,  and  Latin  I. 
Elective:    Expression  and  music. 

Fourth  Year.  Required:  Physics,  tuning  (for  boys),  and  two  from  the  following  list: 
English,  American  History,  Latin  I,  Latin  II.    Elective:    Expression  and  music. 

Sixteen  credits  are  required  for  graduation,  of  which  thirteen  must  be  from 
the  literary  list.  In  addition,  credits  will  be  allowed  in  typewriting,  domestic 
science,  music,  piano  tuning,  and  expression,  when  work  of  standard  quality 
has  been  done  as  outlined  in  the  course.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  year, 
students  may  begin  piano  tuning.  In  all  grades  students  are  required  to  give 
sufficient  time  to  regular  daily  study  under  supervision  to  make  proper  prep- 
aration. 

Expression  is  required  in  high-school  courses,  and,  because  of  the  high  value 
of  the  personal  and  literary  culture  this  study  affords,  it  is  offered  as  an  elective 
earlier  in  the  course,  especially  to  any  who  desire  to  make  reading  or  any 
platform  work  their  vocation.  The  general  advantages  gained  are  interpreta- 
tion, appreciation,  and  love  of  nature,  while  the  special  design  is  to  aid  the 
student  to  become  natural,  free  and  easy  in  speech  and  manners.  Students  are 
trained  to  become  public  entertainers,  story-tellers  and  may  become  teachers 
of  expression. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

In  this  department  are  embraced  piano,  organ,  violin,  wind  instruments, 
voice,  including  individual  lessons,  chorus  and  glee-club  work,  orchestra,  his- 
tory of  music,  harmony,  etc.,  and  practice  teaching. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

The  work  in  the  grades  corresponds  to  course  given  in  public  schools,  with 
the  addition  of  special  group  work,  choruses,  cantata,  etc.  In  the  advanced 
work,  four-part  choruses  for  mixed  voices  from  cantata,  opera  and  oratorio  are 
learned,  while  particular  attention  is  given  to  position,  enunciation,  correct 
breathing,  etc. 

Individual  lessons  are  given  to  all  who  give  promise  of  becoming  good 
solo  singers,  or  who  for  any  reason  would  be  benefited  by  such  training. 

VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA. 

Instruction  in  violin  is  given  pupils  showing  sufficient  interest  and  talent, 
both  individual  training  and  violin  chorus  being  given.  Orchestra  work  is  now 
offered  to  those  whose  school  work  will  permit  additional  music  study.  Organ 
instruction  is  also  available  for  advanced  music  students. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  learn  to  read  embossed  music,  and  execution  is 
from  study,  not  "from  ear."  Pupils  memorize  work  from  the  written  page  one 
part  at  a  time. 

PIANO. 

The  piano  course  is  cumulative,  following  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
best  music  scholars,  but  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  pupil.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  study  of  the  best  music  only.  Other  music  may  be 
enjoyed,  but  the  best  is  given  because  of  its  greater  value  in  training.  All 
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pupils  are  given  opportunity  for  piano  instruction  after  they  have  learned  to 
read  and  write  Braille  with  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Opportunity  to  pursue  the 
course  is  lost  only  through  negligence  of  application  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Course  op  Study. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Notation.  Notes;  values  of  notes;  whole,  half,  quarter,  eighths,  and  corresponding  rests; 
half  note  dotted ;  quarter  note  dotted ;  the  triplet ;  octave  signs ;  hand  and  finger  signs ;  repeat 
signs ;  tie,  possibly  "with"  sign ;  word  sign  and  word  stop ;  sharp,  double  sharp ;  flat,  double 
flat ;  natural ;  intervals ;  key  signatures  and  time  signatures ;  accent ;  staccato ;  slur ;  and 
possibly  other  expression  marks. 

Rhythm.  Able  to  use  different  values  noted  above  and  able  to  count  two-four,  three-four, 
four- four  and  six -eight. 

Ear  Training. 

Technic.  Five-finger  exercises  and  special  exercises  for  needs  of  individual  pupils;  thumb 
exercises  in  preparation  for  scales;  construction  and  playing  slowly  of  chromatic,  major  and 
minor  scales  in  one  octave,  hands  separately,  contrary  motion;  scales  written;  tonic  triad, 
dominant  seventh  chord  and  principle  triads  played. 

Studies.  Kohler,  Op.  249,  Book  I,  Nos.  43,  44,  51,  52,  49,  50,  53,  54,  55,  56;  Kohler, 
Op.  190,  No.  30;  Lemoine,  Op.  37,  Nos.  1  and  2.  Theme  and  Variation,  from  Gurlitt's 
"Technic  and  Melody"  (or  studies  which  teach  the  same  principles  in  the  same  order).  Any 
additional  helpful  studies. 

Selections.  Mrs.  Crosby-Adams,  Gurlitt,  Krogmann,  Hannah  Smith,  Maxim,  Gaynor, 
Margaret  Martin,  Reinecke  and  others. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Notation.  Remaining  notes  and  rests;  any  repeat  signs  that  were  not  taught  in  first 
year;  withs,  piano,  forte,  pianissimo,  fortissimo,  mezzo  forte,  mezzo  piano,  crescendo,  diminu- 
endo, ritard,  a  tempo  and  hold. 

Technic.  Oral  technic  suited  to  the  individual  pupil;  chromatic  scale;  all  major  and 
minor  scales  (harmonic  form)  in  two  octaves;  contrary  motion;  tonic  triad,  dominant  seventh, 
and  principle  triads  played  and  written. 

Rhythm.  Review  of  values  and  rhythms  previously  learned;  drill  on  eighth  dotted  fol- 
lowed by  sixteenth;  add  three-eight  and  six-four  rhythms. 

Studies.  At  least  four  studies,  no  two  of  same  type,  selected  from  Biehl,  Op.  174;  Key- 
board Frolics,  by  John  Thompson;  Duvernoy,  Op.  17G,  Nos.  1,  13  and  20;  Gurlitt,  Op.  82, 
Nos.  36,  42  and  49;  Burgmuller,  Op.  100;  Czerny,  Op.  599,  Nos.  51  and  56;  "Little  Waves," 
by  Orth;  Gurlitt,  Op.  50,  No.  8. 

Sonatinas.  One  movement  of  Op.  39,  No.  1,  by  Frank  Lynes,  or  one  movement  of  any 
other  sonatina  of  same  grade. 

Selections.  Adams,  Behr,  Dutton,  Gaynor,  Gurlitt,  Kuhlau,  Lichner,  Reinholdt,  Reinecke, 
Rogers,  Smith,  Spindler,  Schumann,  and  others. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Notation.  Review  of  all  previous  work.  Arpeggios ;  appoggiaturas ;  sectional  marks  if  not 
learned  in  connection  with  "withs";  possibly  pedal,  and  pedal  release;  and  any  other  sign 
occurring  in  studies. 

Technic.  Continuation  of  oral  technic  suited  to  individual.  Chromatic  scale;  major  and 
minor  s"cales ;  parallel  hands  together  through  four  octaves,  and  somewhat  faster  than  in  years 
one  and  two ;  legato ;  staccato  more  slowly ;  broken  chords  and  arpeggios  slowly ;  construction 
of  augmented  and  diminished  triads ;  authentic  and  plagal  cadences.  Beginning  the  study  of 
arpeggio. 

Rhythm.  Applying  sixteenths  and  thirty-seconds,  and  learning  to  count  four-eight,  nine- 
eight  and  twelve -eight. 

Studies.  At  least  four,  selected  from  Biehl,  Op.  174;  Burgmuller,  Op.  100;  Bertini,  Op. 
100,  Nos.  20  and  22;  Duvernoy,  Op.  176,  No.  25;  Gurlitt,  Op.  50,  No.  13;  Lemoine,  Op.  37, 
Nos.  6,  8;  and  13;  Loeschorn,  Op.  65,  Nos.  8  and  40;  Czerny,  Op.  599,  Nos.  69  and  74; 
Orth,  "Haymakers,"  "Finger  Chase,"  and  "To  and  Fro." 

Sonatinas.  One  movement  differing  in  style  from  one  studied  in  year  two,  from  Lynes, 
Op.  39,  No.  1 ;  Clementi,  Op.  36,  No.  1 ;  or  one  of  same  grade. 
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Selections.  Behr,  Kuhlau,  Lichner,  Reinholdt,  Reinecke,  Schumann,  Spindler,  Tschai- 
kowsky,  Beethoven,  and  others. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 
Notation.    Review,  and  any  remaining  signs. 

Technic.  Continuation  of  oral  technic  suited  to  individual  pupil.  Chromatic  scale; 
major  and  minor  scales  in  slightly  increasing  tempo;  solid  and  broken  chords,  and  arpeggios 
in  two  octaves,  moderate  tempo.    Begin  development  of  octave  playing. 

Studies.  One-pedal  study  and  four  studies  selected  from  Bertini,  Op.  100,  Nos.  14,  18 
and  22;  Lemoine,  Op.  37,  Nos.  16,  20,  24,  35  and  45;  Loeschorn,  Op.  65,  Nos.  21,  32  and 
40;  Lecouppey,  Op.  26;  Czerny,  Op.  261;  Hovath,  Op.  43. 

Sonatinas.  One  movement  differing  in  style  from  either  previous  year.  Clementi,  Op.  36 ; 
Dussek,  Kuhlau  or  Lynes. 

Selections.  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Kullak,  Spindler,  Scharwenka,  Schubert, 
Tschaikowsky,  Mendelssohn,  Reinholdt,  Reinecke,  Rogers  and  others. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Technic.  Oral  technic  suited  to  needs  of  individual  pupils.  Hanon,  "Virtuoso  Pianist." 
Chromatic  scale;  major  and  minor  scales,  four  octaves;  divided,  broken  and  solid  chords, 
and  appegios. 

Studies.  One  pedal  study  and  four  selected  from  Czerny,  Op.  261 ;  Duvernoy,  Op.  120 ; 
Hovath,  Op.  43;  Lecouppey,  Op.  26;  Lemoine,  Op.  37,  Nos.  32  and  42. 

Sonatina.    Clementi,  Op.  36,  and  Kuhlau. 
.  Selections.    Scharwenka,  Schutte,  Jensen,  Eeethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Spindler, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Greig,  Tschaikowsky  (first  year),  Bach  (edited  by  Arthur  Foote), 
and  others. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Technic.  Oral  technic  suited  to  pupil.  Hanon,  "Virtuoso  Pianist."  Chromatic  scale; 
major  and  minor  scales,  four  octaves,  one  to  the  count  and  two  to  the  count;  broken  and 
solid  chords  and  arpeggios  in  four  octaves. 

Studies.  Five,  selected  from  Bertini,  Op.  100,  No.  10;  Czerny,  Op.  599,  Nos.  46,  50, 
57,  84;  Czerny,  Op.  261;  Berens,  Op.  79;  Berens,  Op.  61,  Books  1  and  2;  "First  Pedal 
Studies,"  Gaymour;  "First  Year  Bach,"  Foote;  Duvernoy,  Op.  120;  Howath,  Op.  43;  A. 
Dorn,  Op.  100. 

Sonatinas.    Beethoven,  Op.  49,  No.  2 ;  Kuhlay,  Reinecke,  Schutte,  Dussek. 
Selections.     Beethoven,   Bendil,   Grieg,   Haydn,   Jensen,    Merkel,   Mendelssohn,  Pade- 
rewski,  Nevin,  Spindler,  Tschaikowsky,  and  others. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Technic.  Oral  technic  suited  to  pupil.  Hanon,  "Virtuoso  Pianist."  Chromatic  scale; 
major  and  minor  scales,  one  to  the  count,  two  to  the  count,  three  to  the  count,  and  four 
to  the  count ;  broken  and  solid  chords  and  arpeggios. 

Studies.  Czerny,  Op.  299,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 ;  Lsmoine,  Op.  37,  No.  49,  or  equivalent ;  and 
one  from  Vogt,  Op.  145. 

Sonatina.    Beethoven,  Op.  49,  No.  1 ;  Schutte  and  others. 

Selections.  Beethoven,  Bendil,  Chaminade,  Godard,  Grieg,  Jensen,  Haydn,  Merkel, 
Mendelssohn,  Nevin,  Paderewski,  Rubinstein,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  others. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Technic.  Oral  technic  suited  to  pupil.  Hanon,  "Virtuoso  Pianist."  Chromatic  scale, 
major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds  and  sixths;   slow  tempo,  broken  and  solid  chords  and 

arpeggios. 

Studies.    Czerny,  Op.  299,  Nos.  122  and  32;  Bach,  Two-part  Inventions;  Heller,  Op.  45; 
Vogt,  Op.  145. 

Sonata.    Mozart  or  Haydn.    Begin  sonata,  to  be  continued  in  ninth  year  and  completed 
in  tenth  year. 

Selections.    Beethoven,  Chopin  "Easier  Pieces,"  Griegg,  Mendelssohn,  Jensen,  Moszkow- 
ski,  Nevin,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Tschaikowsky,  Raff,  and  others. 

NINTH  YEAR. 

Technic.  Oral  technic  suited  to  needs  of  pupil.  Hanon,  "Virtuoso  Pianist";  Phillip, 
"Exercises  for  the  Development  of  Fingers."     Chromatic  scale;  major  and  minor  scales  in 
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thirds,  sixths  and  tenths;  dominant  and  diminished  seventh  chords;  broken  and  solid 
chords  and  arpeggios. 

Studies.  One  each  from  Vogt,  Op.  145;  Kullak,  Op.  48;  Bach;  Heller,  Op.  45;  and 
Czerny,  Op.  299,  No.  13. 

Sonata.    Continuation  of  sonata  begun  in  eighth  year. 

Selections.  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Grieg,  MacDowell,  Mendelssohn,  Moszkowski,  Liszt 
(Consolations),  and  others. 

TENTH  YEAR. 

Technic.  Oral  technic  suited  to  needs  of  pupil.  Phillip.  Scales  and  chord  work  as 
to  need  of  individual  pupil. 

Study.    Cramier,  "Fifty  Studies  for  the  Piano";  Kullak  and  Bach. 
Sonata.    Complete  sonata  begun  in  eighth  year. 
Selections.    Preparation  for  recital. 

Harmony.  Special  attention  given  to  analysis  of  chord  formation  of  music  studied  in 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years.  Formal  study  of  harmony  in  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  years. 
Text  books:    First-year  Harmony  (Tapper);  Second-year  Harmony  (Tapper). 

Lectures  in  Musical  History. 

Music  Appreciation. 

One- year  Theory  of. Music'  Text  book:  Elson's  Theory  of  Music. 
Ensemble  Work  at  hast  every  two  years. 
General  Musical  Knowledge. 
Staff  Notation. 

Two  Years  of  Normal  Training. 
Recital. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Hand  Training  is  given  all  primary  pupils  through  use  of  clay  in  model  work, 
paper  weaving,  paper  folding,  and  bead  work. 

boys'  industrial. 

Chair  caning,  broom  making,  cord  work  (hammocks,  shopping  bags,  nets, 
etc.)  are  taught,  and  piano  tuning  and  repairing  is  given  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  junior  high-school  courses. 

girls'  industrlal. 

The  public-school  course  in  domestic  science  and  art  adapted  to  the  blind 
student  is  used,  and  in  addition  raffia  and  reed  basketry  is  taught. 

typewriting. 

All  pupils  are  given  typewriting  covering  the  two-year  period  of  junior  high- 
school  work,  and  continue  use  of  typewriter  through  high-school  course.  To 
those  desiring  high-school  work  the  dictaphone  is  offered. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

All  pupils  have  regular  daily  assignments  in  the  gymnasium,  under  the  di- 
rection of  trained  teachers.  Much  attention  is  given  to  corrective  training, 
this  being  even  more  essential  for  the  blind  child  than  the  seeing.  Field  day 
under  the  direction  of  the  Physical  Training  Department  is  looked  forward  to 
as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  days  of  the  entire  school  year. 

CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PUPILS. 

Children  are  great  imitators.  Recognizing  this  truth,  great  care  has  been 
exercised  in  choosing  employees  whose  characters  are  worthy  of  imitation. 
When  not  in  the  school  room,  children  are  under  the  care  of  matron  and  su- 
pei  visors,  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  see  that  they  are  given  all  necessary  help  in 
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caring  for  their  bodies  and  in  forming  haBits  of  personal  cleanliness.  Firmness 
but  kindness  is  advised,  with  an  endeavor  always  to  lead  the  child  in  the  right 
way;  and  the  ready  response  to  our  appeal  is  most  gratifying.  The  good  will 
and  obedience  generally  shown  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  in  return  for  the  kind, 
thoughtful  and  patient  care  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority,  produces  a 
wholesome  atmosphere  and  has  reduced  the  question  of  discipline  to  the 
minimum;  the  aim  being  to  so  teach  self-control  as  to  train  for  life,  society, 
and  citizenship.  The  children  are  under  the  care  of  a  resident  graduate  nurse, 
and  we  employ  also  an  eye  specialist  and  a  physician.  Dr.  James  W.  May,  phy- 
sician and  eye  specialist,  makes  careful  examination  of  the  eyes,  and  during 
the  past  biennium  has  performed  fifteen  operations,  each  one  resulting  in 
restoration  of  vision  or  increased  vision.  Dr.  Hugh  Dwyer,  physician  and  child 
specialist,  has  examined  each  child  upon  entering  the  past  two  years,  both  at 
the  opening  of  school  and  after  holiday  vacation.  Each  child's  physical  con- 
dition and  history  is  carefully  tabulated.  Every  precaution  is  taken  against 
disease  through  careful  inspection,  immunization,  and  vaccination. 

Outdoor  play,  carefully  prepared  diet  and  regular  hours  of  sleep  and  work 
have  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  health  to  its  present  efficiency. 

BINET-SIMON  TESTS. 

As  an  aid  in  our  efforts  to  assist  the  pupil  in  planning  for  his  or  her  future 
work  the  Binet-Simon  tests  were  given  by  the  Department  of  Psychology, 
Kansas  University.  Following  is  the  report  in  general  made  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  individual  report  given  of  each  student  has  proven  most  bene- 
ficial: 

"During  March  and  April,  1928,  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon 
Intelligence  Tests  was  given  to  the  students  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
by  three  advanced  students  from  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  The  main  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  obtain  further  in- 
formation regarding  the  general  abilities  of  the  students  with  a  view  to  ad- 
vising them  about  their  future  studies  and  work.  Several  were  found  who 
undoubtedly  could  profit  very  little  from  any  sort  of  academic  training.  Others 
showed  much  more  than  average  ability,  equal  indeed  to  that  necessary  for 
success  in  the  so-called  learned  professions.  The  great  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents are  thoroughly  capable  of  benefiting  from  the  training  offered  in  the 
State  School.  Further,  the  Department  of  Ps}^chology  greatly  appreciates  this 
opportunity  for  training  some  of  its  students  who  are  interested  in  clinical 
psychology." 

DENTISTRY. 

The  School  does  not  employ  a  dentist,  but  Dr.  Fred  A.  Richmond  has  given 
his  services,  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent,  in  making  examination  and 
preparing  a  chart  each  year  for  each  individual  child,  showing  the  dental  needs. 
Parents  have,  on  the  whole,  given  splendid  cooperation  in  having  these  needs 
attended  to. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  greatest  improvement  has  been  the  erection  of  a  new  building  at  a  cost 
of  $65,000.  This  supplies  a  long-felt  need  in  the  removal  of  piano  music  from 
the  school  building,  in  furnishing  living  rooms  for  primary  pupils  apart  from 
older  students,  and  in  giving  adequate  space  for  gymnasium  and  play.  Second 
only  to  this  is  the  building  of  a  spur  from  Kansas  City  and  Leavenworth 
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electric  line  to  our  coal  bunkers.  During  the  first  six  months  of  operation 
enough  had  been  saved  on  transportation  and  handling  of  coal  to  pay  cost  of 
construction.  This  saving  will  continue  through  the  years,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  it  possible  to  secure  coal  regardless  of  - weather  conditions. 

New  bath  and  toilet  fixtures  have  been  installed,  thus  adding  to  safety  and 
sanitation. 

Motors  have  been  installed  in  the  water  system,  thus  reducing  cost  of 
operation.  Water  and  steam  lines  have  been  replaced  as  needed,  with  such 
changes  as  would  result  in  efficiency  and  less  operating  cost,  so  that  we  enter 
the  new  school  year  with  plant  in  condition  for  good  work.  New  furnishings 
have  been  added  as  needed,  and  rooms  redecorated,  so  that  the  entire  plant  is 
cleanly  and  in  sanitary  condition.  Metal  ceilings,  long  needed  in  dining  rooms, 
have  been  provided. 

In  the  line  of  school  work,  new  typewriters  have  added  much  to  the  work 
done  in  the  typing  course,  and  the  dictaphone  has  made  possible  the  teaching 
of  this  work,  in  which  blind  persons  have  shown  capability,  and  has  been  an 
aid  in  the  office  work.  Braille  textbooks  have  been  purchased  for  all  grades, 
and  about  three  hundred  Braille  volumes  added  to  our  circulating  library, 
with  twenty-five  print  books  for  use  of  teachers. 

Purchases  have  been  made  in  tuning  department,  and  we  now  have  one  of 
the  best  equipped  tuning  departments  among  schools  for  the  blind. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  broom  shop  whereby  dust  from  seeder  and 
fumes  from  bleaching  are  removed  from  workroom,  increasing  the  pleasure 
and  efficiency  of  the  work;  and  concrete  floor  has  been  placed  in  workroom. 

In  the  Music  Department  three  pianos,  fourteen  violins,  and  equipment  for 
orchestra  have  been  added.  Much  interest  was  manifested  in  orchestra,  and 
excellent  work  was  done. 

FUTURE  NEEDS. 

More  extended  courses  in  literary,  music  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  op- 
portunity for  postgraduate  work  that  we  feel  should  be  offered,  will  demand  an 
increase  in  salary  budget  of  $6,000  for  the  next  biennium. 

We  would  recommend  the  completion  of  the  unit  begun  as  an  addition  to 
the  broom  shop  some  years  ago.  The  first  story  was  completed  to  be  used 
as  warehouse  for  broom  shop.  The  second  story  should  now  be  added  to 
provide  facilities  needed  for  extension  of  industrial  courses,  and  the  third  for 
employees.  Also  the  erection  of  teachers'  cottage  to  replace  the  cottage  con- 
demned and  razed  in  1927.   Estimated  cost  of  building,  $32,000. 

Special  improvements  and  repairs  will  require  the  same  as  the  past  two 
years,  $6,000  annualh'.  Changes  and  repairs  in  school  auditorium  to  the 
amount  of  $2,000  are  needed.  Grading  and  terracing  to  improve  grounds  along 
Washington  boulevard  will  require  an  additional  $3,000.  If  new  buildings  are 
granted,  $5,000  should  be  appropriated  for  furnishing,  making  a  total  of  $16,000 
for  special  repair  and  miscellaneous  needs. 

In  other  lines  of  work,  appropriations  as  of  last  biennium  will,  with  eco- 
nomic administration,  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  institution. 
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IN  APPRECIATION. 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Gov.  Ben  S.  Paulen,  Chas.  S.  Huff- 
man, Lacey  M.  Simpson  and  H.  E.  Peach,  members  of  the  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration, for  the  interest  shown,  for  the  kind  consideration,  and  for  the  helpful 
counsel  and  advice  given;  to  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  all  other  em- 
ployees of  the  institution,  for  their  loyalty  and  cooperation;  to  Rev.  Karl 
Wilhelmsen  and  congregation  of  the  Danish  Lutheran  church;  Rev.  C.  A. 
Finch  and  congregation  of  Central  Christian  church;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Fritschy,  of  the  concert  direction;  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Mr.  Louis  Shouse,  manager  of  Convention  Hall;  the  Civic  Choral  Club,  the 
Mozart  Club,  the  Lions  and  Rotary  Clubs,  and  Central  High  School,  and  the 
Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music,  for  courtesies  extended  our  children,  and 
to  ministers  and  missionaries  for  chapel  services  conducted;  to  Lions  Club 
for  copies  of  Lions  Braille  Monthly;  to  Tillie  Raush  and  the  late  John  Wana- 
maker,  and  the  National  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church  for  books  given 
for  our  library;  to  the  friend  who  gave  the  splendid  radio;  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Weaver  for  their  generous  gift  of  turkey  at  each  Thanksgiving  time;  and 
to  Doctor  Wheeler  and  Dr.  Beulah  Morrison  and  students  of  Kansas  University 
who  gave  so  freely  of  their  time  in  giving  Binet-Simon  tests. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELEANOR  A.  WILSON,  Superintendent. 
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ADULT  BLIND. 

By  Vivia  K.  Cleveland. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  the  adult  blind,  the  legislature  of  1927  made  appro- 
priation for  summer  school  for  adults.  A  ten  weeks'  session  was  held  in  the 
summer  of  1927,  and  plans  are  in  readiness  and  enrollment  made  for  session 
of  1928.  It  is  the  united  testimony  of  all  in  attendance  that  the  instruction 
received  has  been  invaluable,  and  observation  shows  that  all  in  attendance 
have  been  happier  and  the  earning  capacity  has  been  increased  because  of 
the  opportunity. 

Basketry,  reed  furniture,  chair  caning,  cooking,  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting, 
tatting,  piano  tuning,  and  the  making  of  brooms,  mops,  brushes,  hammocks, 
woven  and  hooked  rugs  and  door  mats  have  been  taught,  in  industrial  lines; 
and  for  those  interested  in  professional  lines,  violin,  voice,  typewriting,  dicta- 
phone operating,  English,  and  story-telling  have  been  offered.  Reading  and 
writing  of  Braille  is  required. 

As  a  student  of  the  cause  of  the  adult  blind  in  our  own  state  and  others,  I 
believe  if,  as  a  follow  up  of  our  summer  school,  a  plan  could  be  worked  out 
whereby  a  home  teacher  could  be  called  as  there  is  actual  need,  our  State 
Employment  Bureau  could  give  particular  and  individual  attention  to  the 
placement  of  blind  workers,  and  our  adult  workers  establish  a  market  for 
the  products  made  by  blind,  the  problem  of  our  blind  citizen  would  be  quite 
efficiently  solved. 

The  Kansas  Association  for  Blind  and  the  Alumni  Association  of  K.  S.  S.  B. 
have  been  entertained  at  the  school  at  the  invitation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Administration,  and  deeply  appreciate  this  courtesy.  Their  programs  and 
conferences  have  been  beneficial  in  shaping  plans  for  adult  work. 

The  most  difficult  problem  confronting  those  who  are  working  to  help 
persons  handicapped  by  lack  of  vision  is  the  question  of  how  to  help  the 
adult  blind  to  help  themselves.  First  they  must  be  made  to  realize  they  can 
help  themselves.  Then  they  must  be  inspired  with  the  courage  to  try  to  do  it, 
and  the  determination  to  stick  at  it  until  it  is  accomplished.  With  blind 
people,  as  with  the  seeing,  the  thing  that  wins  is  the  personal  effort.  Our  work 
is  to  help  those  people  find  themselves,  and  know  what  they  want  to  do  most 
and  can  do  best,  the  things  they  can  put  soul  effort  into,  and  then  try  to  open 
a  way  for  them  to  do  that  thing,  primarily,  and  secondarily  the  thing  they 
think  they  can  do  next  best. 

One  of  the  first  needs  of  the  blind  is  to  learn  to  read  and  write  Braille  and 
to  use  the  typewriter.  Home  teaching  could  supply  this  need,  and  some 
others;  but  there  are  some  branches  of  development  that  cannot  be  reached 
in  that  way.   Hence  was  felt  the  need  of  the  summer  school. 

The  first  summer  school  was  held  at  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind 
in  1923.  The  attendance  was  sufficiently  encouraging  that  the  attempt  was 
repeated  in  1924,  and  was  continued  each  summer  since. 

The  attendance  and  the  interest  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  until  now 
the  summer  school  is  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  work  for  the  blind 
in  Kansas.  The  students  express  much  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  this 
opportunity  to  add  to  their  happiness  and  usefulness. 
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During  the  summer  school  they  get  that  which  enables  them  to  contact 
the  outside  world  through  the  reading  of  books,  papers,  magazines  and  the 
writing  of  letters. 

Many  of  them  are  happier  because  they  have  learned  to  do  something 
that  will  bring  them  compensation;  it  may  be  a  small  amount,  but  it  is 
something,  and  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  be  employed,  and  escape  the  terrible 
experience  of  having  to  sit  in  darkness  with  folded  hands. 

The  school  of  1927  closed  with  a  visitors'  day,  giving  a  display  and  sale 
of  the  products  made  during  the  school  on  Thursday.  The  sales  were  $329.51, 
of  which  $271.67  went  to  the  makers,  as  our  policy  is  to  furnish  material  at 
cost,  and  give  all  profit  to  the  person  making  the  article.  An  interesting 
program  was  given  by  the  students  on  Friday  evening. 

After  the  close  we  had  a  display  and  sale  place  in  one  of  the  hardware 
stores  on  Minnesota  avenue.  One  outgrowth  of  the  school  of  1927  was  a 
display  and  sale  at  the  Kansas  State  Fair  at  Hutchinson.  The  sales  amounted 
to  $129.70,  all  of  which,  above  actual  cost  of  the  articles,  went  to  the  makers. 
With  this  display  demonstrations  were  given  in  the  booth  in  making  furniture, 
baskets,  sewing  on  the  machine,  knitting,  crocheting,  hand  sewing,  typewriting, 
which  interested  the  people  very  much. 

The  effort  at  placement  has  continued  throughout  the  year.  Trips  have 
been  made  to  investigate  what  seemed  a  promising  opening,  in  many  cases 
without  the  desired  result.  Each  member  of  the  advisory  board  was  con- 
sulted personally.  Each  was  anxious  to  do,  but  that  which  we  desired  was 
not  realized  in  full.  Over  900  letters  were  written.  Some  results  were  obtained. 
Twenty-four  pianos  were  secured  for  tuning;  and  we  now  have  two  sales 
places  in  Kansas  City,  and  hope  to  have  one  of  our  own  in  the  near  future. 

Supplies  sent  out  from  the  storeroom  since  August,  1927,  amount  to  $678.86. 
This  indicates  that  work  is  being  done  in  many  homes.  The  largest  sales 
are  reported  from  the  small 'towns.  During  the  year  $1,138.07  have  been  re- 
ceived from  this  branch  of  the  work.  The  big  problem  to  solve  is  that  of 
placement  and  securing  a  market  for  the  products.  They  are  glad  to  make 
the  products  we  teach  at  summer  school,  but  they  must  have  a  market.  We 
are  sure  it  can  be  done,  and  by  all  working  together  it  will  be  done. 

Our  curriculum  for  the.  summer  school  in  1928  was  prepared  with  a  desire 
to  offer  as  broad  a  field  for  work  and  study  as  we  could,  one  that  would  be 
useful  and  practical  in  both  industrial  and  literary  pursuits.  Opportunity  was 
given  for  work  on  reed  furniture,  basketry,  woven  and  hooked  rugs,  sewing, 
both  hand  and  machine,  knitting,  crocheting,  embroidering  and  mending, 
tatting,  making  of  brooms,  brushes,  and  mops  of  all  kinds,  piano  tuning  and 
repair,  player  action,  violin,  piano  and  voice,  English,  story-telling,  expression, 
journalism,  salesmanship,  home  hygiene,  cooking,  Braille  reading  and  writing. 
The  men  and  women  responded  with  honest  effort.  They  wanted  to  make 
the  school  count  for  as  much  as  possible,  and  they  did.  They  were  graded 
in  the  middle  of  the  term  and  at  the  close.  They  were  very  much  interested 
in  the  grade  cards. 

It  is  the  desire  of  those  who  have  this  work  at  heart  to  establish  in  each 
branch  a  course  of  work,  the  doing  of  which  will  entitle  them  to  certification. 
Effort  is  now  being  made  to  bring  this  about.  It  can  be  accomplished.  The 
greater  the  difficulty  overcome,  the  greater  the  success.  We  are  just  glimpsing 
the  horizon  of  the  possibilities  of  this  work. 
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HOME  TRAINING  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

By  Mabel  Johnstone,  Class  of  1925. 

"He's  blind,  poor  little  thing."  Thus  the  majority  of  sympathetic  people 
speak  of  the  child  who  is  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  vision.  They  see  nothing 
about  him  except  this  one  fact;  hence  they  take  it  for  granted  that  they  should 
feel  sorry  for  him.  They  mean  to  be  kind,  but  are  they?  Does  the  blind  child, 
man,  or  woman,  as  the  case  may  be,  need  the  sympathy  of  the  public?  Well, 
let  us  see. 

A  child's  future  depends  largely  upon  the  training  that  he  receives  while 
he  is  young.  It  is  then  that  many  of  his  habits  are  formed;  and  whether  they 
are  good  or  bad  must  be  determined  by  the  one  who  is  responsible  for  his 
training.  This  fact  is  no  less  true  of  the  sightless  child  than  it  is  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  who  see  perfectly.  The  child  who  does  not  see  is  not 
different  from  the  one  who  does,  except  that  he  depends  upon  his  senses  of 
hearing  and  touch  to  tell  him  the  things  that  other  children  see  with  their  eyes. 

Parents  and  friends  are  usually  sorry  for  the  little  boy  or  girl  who  does  not 
see.  Though  this  is  natural,  perhaps,  yet  if  they  could  only  look  into  the 
future,  that  child's  home  training  would  receive  much  serious  consideration. 
Instead,  however,  they  feel  that  they  are  being  kind  to  him  by  doing  every- 
thing for  him,  never  teaching  him  any  of  the  little  things  that  all  children 
should  learn  to  do  for  themselves.  He  is  humored  by  everybody.  There  is 
always  someone  to  dress  him,  someone  to  feed  him,  and  someone  to  play  with 
him,  rather,  for  him,  by  giving  him  everything  that  his  selfish  little  heart 
might  desire.  I  say  selfish,  for  this  spoiled  child  I  am  speaking  of  would 
naturally  soon  learn  to  be  selfish.  He  has  been  allowed  to  have  his  own  way 
for  so  long  that  he  has  begun  to  expect  it,  and  in  fact,  to  demand  it,  if  anyone 
dares  oppose  his  wishes.  "Well,  the  poor  little  fellow  can't  see,  so  he  must 
have  everything  done  for  him."   Thus  reason  his  family. 

When  he  goes  to  school,  however,  his  teachers  have  altogether  a  different 
idea  about  the  matter.  This  child  will  continue  to  expect  to  have  his  own 
way  in  everything;  and  when  he  first  learns  that  he  cannot  always  have  it, 
he  will  immediately  decide  that  he  does  not  like  school,  and  that  he  wants 
to  go  home.  He  will  feel  that  the  other  children  are  mean  to  him,  if  they 
happen  to  want  to  play  with  the  same  things  he  does.  He  will  not  like  his 
teachers,  because  they  treat  him  just  like  they  do  the  other  children,  while 
they  will  probably  find  it  difficult  to  teach  him  even  the  simple  little  things 
that  mother  should  have  taught  him  before  he  was  old  enough  to  come  to 
school.  This  child  is  sure  to  have  a  hard  struggle.  Just  how  hard  it  will  be 
depends  upon  how  old  he  is  when  he  is  first  sent  to  school.  Many  parents 
feel  that  they  cannot  send  their  children  away  to  school  while  they  are 
young.  Here  again  they  make  a  mistake,  however,  for  the  child  who  does  not 
see  needs  the  advantage  of  early  school  training  as  much  as  does  the  child 
who  attends  the  regular  public  school. 

This  child  may  outgrow  the  unfortunate  idea  that  the  world  and  everything 
in  it  should  belong  to  him,  if  he  wants  it.  It  will  take  a  long  time,  however, 
for  during  vacation  time  when  he  goes  home  the  family  will  all  be  ready  to 
wait  upon  him,  and  make  him  believe  that  he  is  much  more  wonderful  than 
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other  children  of  his  own  age.  The  things  he  has  learned  at  school  are  praised 
so  highly,  that  he  really  comes  to  think  of  himself  as  being  above  the  average 
child. 

So  he  goes  on  until  he  has  finished  school,  his  teachers  trying  to  show  him 
that  he  is  only  one,  among  many  others;  that  he  is  not  at  all  above  the 
average  person.  In  fact,  though  he  may  have  done  wrell  in  school,  yet  until 
he  has  realized  that  he  is  no  smarter  than  other  people  he  will  have  much 
to  learn.  At  home,  his  family  continue  to  pamper  him ;  to  make  him  believe 
that  he  is  capable  of  doing  anything  he  wishes  to  do.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  fortunately,  when  he  gets  out  into  the  school  of  life, 
he  will  find  that  he  has  much  to  learn. 

All  children  who  do  not  see  are  not  like  this  one.  In  some  homes  a  sightless 
child  is  considered  "queer."  He  is  given  only  the  attention  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  existence.  Because  of  the  fact  that  he  cannot  see,  he  is 
considered  very  different  from  other  children.  He  is  not  encouraged  to  play, 
or  to  do  any  of  the  things  that  normal,  healthy  children  like  to  do.  For  this 
reason  he  becomes  very  timid,  and  afraid  of  almost  everything  and  everybody. 
When  he  is  sent  to  school,  he  shrinks  from  his  teachers  and  his  playmates.  He 
has  been  left  alone  to  amuse  himself  for  so  long  that  it  is  hard  for  him  to 
become  accustomed  to  school  life.  It  is  likely  that  he  will  never  entirely  out- 
grow this  timidity,  for  he  will  probably  never  be  very  self-confident.  His 
family  will  never  know  from  him  just  what  he  is  accomplishing  at  school,  for 
they  will  probably  continue  to  think  of  him  as  being  very  different  from  the 
rest  of  them.  Consequently,  they  will  not  think  he  is  really  doing  anything 
they  would  be  interested  in  hearing  about;  and  he  will  certainly  never  volun- 
teer any  information  about  himself.  It  is  likely  that  he  will  always  be  afraid 
of  the  world  and  its  problems ;  so  his  life  will  be  a  continuous  struggle ;  never 
feeling  sure  of  himself  and  what  he  is  really  able  to  do. 

There  is  yet  another  type  of  child  who  does  not  see.  The  one  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  kind  of  home  training  that  should  be  every 
child's  right  to  receive.  His  parents  are  wise  enough  to  realize  that  he  will 
some  day  have  to  face  the  problems  of  life,  just  as  all  other  people  have  to  do. 
This  child  is  never  made  to  feel  that  there  is  any  difference  between  himself 
and  other  children.  He  learns  to  play  with  other  boys  and  girls,  and  be  one 
of  them.  He  is  taught  to  do  everything  that  he  can  for  himself.  His  parents 
love  him  as  much  as  do  those  who  humor  their  child;  but  they  know  that 
they  are  doing  him  a  kindness  by  teaching  him  to  be  just  like  other  children. 
When  he  goes  away  to  school  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  adjusting  himself  to 
the  new  life.  He  knows  how  to  live  with  other  children,  and  he  is  anxious 
to  learn.  When  vacation  time  comes,  and  he  goes  home,  his  parents  are 
interested  in  what  he  has  accomplished.  They  are  proud  of  him — the  just 
pride  that  all  parents  have  a  right  to  feel  in  their  children.  He  is  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  doing  the  things  other  children  are  doing;  never  that  he  is 
above  the  average  child.  He  is  taught  to  appreciate  what  others  do  for  him, 
for  there  are  some  things  he  must  expect  other  people  to  do  for  him.  He  does 
not  expect  to  be  waited  upon,  however,  nor  does  he  wish  to  be.  This  child 
will  most  likely  be  a  good  student,  and  a  joy  to  his  teachers.  He  will  be 
helpful  and  happy  at  home;  and  as  he  grows  older  he  will  take  his  place  in 
the  life  of  his  community,  just  as  other  people  do.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
in  this;  it  is  only  the  natural  thing  for  every  normal  person  to  do. 
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BOYS'  GYMNASTICS. 

If  all  parents  of  children  who  do  not  see  could  only  realize  that  in  a  very 
vital  way  they  are  responsible  for  their  child's  future,  I  believe  they  would 
give  more  real  thought  to  his  early  home  training.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
handicapped;  but  then,  so  are  all  of  us,  in  one  way  or  another.  "The  poor 
little  blind  child,"  as  people  are  apt  to  speak  of  him,  does  not  need  your 
sympathy.  If  he  has  had  the  proper  training,  he  does  not  want  it.  What  he 
does  want  as  he  grows  older,  and  what  he,  like  any  other  wide-awake  person 
has  a  right  to  expect,  is  a  chance  to  do  his  little  part  of  the  world's  work. 
There  is  a  place  for  everyone,  and  the  sightless  boy  and  girl  will  fill  theirs  if 
you  will  give  them  a  chance  to  prove  to  you  that  they  can. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS  FOR  BIENNIAL  PERIOD. 


Allen,  Dwight. 
Alton,  Helen. 
Applegate,  Marjorie. 
Atkinson,  Ira. 
Baker,  John. 
Barnes,  Joseph. 
Barney,  Floyd. 
Bartunek,  Dorothy. 
Beal,  Marion. 
Beard,  Anna. 
Beedle,  Wilbur. 
Benham,  Gladys. 
Benham,  Margery. 
Benham,  Virgil. 
Bishop,  Rosemary. 
Blaggj  Lucille. 
Blagg,  Lillian. 
Blake.  Donald. 
Blodgett,  Thelma. 
Bogan,  Lucy. 
Brogdon,  Charles. 
Brown,  Ida. 
Brown.  Virginia. 
Brushwood,  Rosa. 
Bucknum,  Bernard. 
Burkhead.  Everett. 
Burns.  Oliver. 
Carr,  Deroy. 
Chacey,  Herba  C. 
Chacey,  Blanche. 
Chacey,  Naomi. 
Chavez,  Natividad. 
Cockrill,  Hazel. 
Cook,  Alice. 
Cook,  Dorris. 
Cooper,  Jewell. 
Courtney.  George. 
Culver,  Doral. 
Darby.  George. 
Deschner,  Hilda. 
Dewey,  Mildred. 
Dodd,  Cora. 
Duryee.  John. 
Evans,  Earlene. 
Evans,  John. 
Franks,  Delores. 
Goetz,  Mary. 
Gumbir,  Mary. 


Hatfield,  Alice. 
Heim,  Kenneth. 
Hess,  Roy. 
Hofflinger,  Lawrence. 
Holmes,  Irene. 
Hopper.  Clifford. 
Howe,  Helen. 
Irwin,  Virginia. 
Jacobs,  Jean. 
Jaynes,  Murrell. 
Johnson,  Arthur. 
Johnstone,  Mabel. 
Jones,  Albert. 
Jones,  William. 
Kaufman.  Viola. 
Keim,  Ruby. 
Kelly.  Wayne. 
Kelsey,  Dallas. 
Kennett,  Earl. 
King,  Joseph. 
King.  Ray. 
Klopfer,  Harold. 
Knabe,  Harold. 
Kruse,  William. 
Lamb,  Claudia. 
Lester,  Alice. 
Lively,  Inez. 
Livers,  Chulo. 
Long,  Frances. 
Lone,  Walter. 
McClain,  James. 
McClellan.  Lucille. 
McConnaughey,  Thelma. 
McCollom,  August. 
McCune,  Jack. 
McElroy,  Earl. 
McG^hee,  Ermil. 
McGhee.  Cornelius. 
McGinnis.  Leonard. 
Mcintosh,  Frank. 
McPherson,  Clarence. 
Malko,  Alex. 
Malko.  Sophia. 
Mav,  Beryl. 
Miller,  Dorothv. 
Moon,  Richard. 
Mowat.  Robert, 
Mulvania,  Roy. 


Munt,  Thelma. 
Nelson,  Virginia. 
Newman,  Ethel. 
O'Connor,  Maxine. 
Osa,  Devota. 
Pennell.  Dale. 
Peters,  Charles. 
Phillips,  Clarence. 
Phipps,  Helen. 
Ramey,  William. 
Ramsey.  Eleanor. 
Reeves.  Dorothy. 
Reynolds,  Harold. 
Ross,  Nellie. 
Rixon,  Donald. 
Russell,  Joseph. 
Sage,  LaDean. 
Sale,  Alvis. 
Sallee,  Irvin. 
Skinner,  Lucial. 
Skripsey,  Mary. 
Smalley,  Maxwell. 
Smith,  John. 
Smith,  Marguerite. 
Smith,  Raymond. 
Speer,  Leila. 
Staats,  Arloe. 
Stanley.  Reid. 
Swain,  Theodore. 
Tauer,  Lois. 
Urich,  John. 
Walker,  Marie. 
Wamsher,  Eva. 
Wamsher,  Leona. 
Wamsher,  Lester. 
Wamsher,  Ruth. 
Ward  well.  Fay. 
Webb,  Marguerite. 
Wells,  Doris. 
Wells,  Harry. 
Wilkie,  Leslie. 
Wilson,  Adam. 
Wilson,  Maggie. 
Wilson,  Samuel. 
Wright..  Frances. 
Wright,  Ward  Hansell. 
Wylie.  Andrew. 


ENROLLMENT  BY  YEARS. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  yearly  enrollment  for  the  last  twenty 
years  and  how  it  has  increased  during  the  last  seven  years.  While  blindness, 
as  a  rule  is  decreasing,  the  school  attendance  has  increased : 

1908-  '09    89  1918-'19    109 

1909-  '10    94  1919-'20    110 

1910-  'll    98  1920-'21    108 

19H_'12    83  1921-'22    100 

1912-  '13    95  1922-'23    115 

1913-  '14    78  1923-'24    120 


]914-'15 


89 

1918-'19 

94 

1919-'20 

98 

1920  -'21 

83 

1921-'22 

95 

1922-'23 

78 

1923-'24 

73 

1924-'25 

93 

1925-'26 

111 

1926-'27 

105 

1927-'28 

124 


1915-'16    93  1925-'26    128 

191fi-'17    HI  1926-'27    130 

1917-'18    105  1927-'28    134 
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ATTENDANCE  BY  COUNTIES. 


Allen    1 

Atchison   1 

Barber    1 

Barton    1 

Bourbon    5 

Brown    1 

Butler   4 

Cherokee    1 

Coffey   1 

Cowley    2 

Crawford    7 

Douglas    3 

Ellis    2 

Ellsworth    2 

Finney    1 

Ford    1 

Franklin   2 

Geary    1 

G  ray    1 

Greenwood   2 

Harper    1 

Harvey   2 

Jackson    2 


Johnson    2 

Labette   3 

Leavenworth    2 

Linn    2 

Lyons   7 

McPherson   2 

Marion    1 

Marshall    1 

Mitchell    1 

Nemaha    1 

Reno   2 

Riley   2 

Rooks    1 

Russell    1 

Sedgwick    17 

Shawnee    11 

Sheridan   1 

Sumner   4 

Washington    1 

Wyandotte   35 

Total   142 


ALUMNI  ROLL  BY  YEARS. 


1876. 

Helen  Emert,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Fair  Play,  Md. 
Samuel  S.  Moore. 

Frank  W.  Syler,  112  Prospect  street, 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
Kate  E.  Parker. 

1877. 

William  Plowman,  Industrial  Home  for 

Blind.  Oakland,  Cal. 
Martha  Lusk  (Mrs.  Perry  Hurst). 

1878. 

Mary  Waymire  (Mrs.  Cowley). 
1879. 

Martha  Neal,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Charles  Reach.  Sparta,  Kan. 

Isabell  Stillwell  (Mrs.  Samuel  Mitchell). 

Martha  Young. 

1880. 
Montah  Brooks. 

Julia  Gilliland  (Mrs.  Samuel  Mitchell), 
Richmond,  Ohio. 

1881. 

Francis  L.  Friend,  540  Sixth  street, 

Lincoln,  111. 
Luella  Nichols  (Mrs.  Francis  Friend). 

1882. 
Jennis  Culp. 

E"en  Moore  (Mrs.  John  Revnolds). 
Elizabeth  Mav  Tibbets  (Mrs.  Jarvis), 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1883. 

Adrienna  Brown  (Mrs.  J.  K.  Lee). 
Anna  Honeyman.  Seneca,  Kan. 
Katie  Killeen.  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Hattie  B.  Sheets. 

1885. 
Alma  A.-  Brown. 

Cynthia  Anna  Sipe,  Hastings.  Neb. 
Catherine  Kennedy  (Mrs.  L.  Downs), 
Scammon,  Kan. 


1886. 

John  Plumley,  Mound  Valley,  Kan. 
Eliza  J.  Woolsey. 

1887. 

Medora  B.  Ambrose,  1715  N.  Stanton, 

El  Paso,  Tex. 
Hattie  A.  Andell  (Mrs.  C.  O.  Way), 

Charles  City,  Iowa. 
Lillian  S.  Taylor  (Mrs.  T.  D.  Peterson), 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
Hannah  Thompson. 

Janie  Wiseman  (Mrs.  George  Drawbaugh). 

1888. 
Edward  Chauteau. 
Alphonso  Colvin. 

Evangeline  Crawford  (Mrs.  G.  Hutchins), 

Pawhuska,  Okla. 
Emily  Graham  (Mrs.  Rash). 
Almina  Hockett  (Mrs.  George  Covert). 
Olive  M.  Lockwood  (Mrs.  Antrobus), 

Calvert,  Kan. 
Henry  McElroy. 

David  Wallace  McGill,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
George  W.  Sheets. 
Nancy  E.  Smith. 

Eva  Webb  (Mrs.  L.  Smith),  Kinsley,  Kan. 
Fred  B.  Willard. 

1889. 
John  E.  Taylor. 

Isaac  A.  Wilson,  1100  State  avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1892. 

Alice  Baker  (Mrs.  Lee  Muck), 

College  View,  Neb. 
Jennie  S.  Caward  (Mrs.  Louis  Jackson), 

Denver.  Colo. 
Lillie  Gavlord. 

Edward  Brenner  Ingram,  Atchison,  Kan. 
Olive  Erwin,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
Joseph  LaFever. 

Lottie  Bell  Lewis.  Howard.  Kan. 

John  Moughan,  Abilene,  Tex. 

Rosella  Neiswanger  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith), 

741  Parallel,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Arthur  C.  Wilson,  Perry,  Kan. 
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ALUMNI  ROLL  BY  YEARS— Continued. 


1893. 

Blanche  Ellmaker  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Logan), 

1600  Minnesota  avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

William  H.  Endsley,  300  N.  Seventh, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Joseph  Ennefer,  Circleville,  Kan. 

Ernest  Grimes. 

John  Jones,  Kiowa,  Kan. 

George  E.  Pollard,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Arthur  Z.  Smedley,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

1895. 

Luretta  Bloom  (Mrs.  John  Goens), 

Independence,  Kan. 
Hayes  H.  Brooks,  Ordvvay,  Colo. 
Daisy  Garvin,  901  Illinois  strict, 

Lawrence,  Kan. 
Charles  Gillian. 
Frank  H.  King. 

Stanley  Morraine.  Mound  Valley,  Kan. 
Man'  Pettigrew. 

Charles  E.  Walter,  1265  Hasbrook  street, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Fred  Wilbur,  Baxter  Springs*,  Kan. 

1896. 

Elizabeth  Aberle  (Mrs.  Coats), 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Belle  Barnes  (Mrs.  Arthur  Alleman), 

Frankfort,  Kan. 
Eva  Birt. 

Charles  Collins.  Linwood,  Kan. 
Isaac  Clark.  Holliday,  Kan. 
Ida  Craigmire. 

Lillian  Kinkle  (Mrs.  T.  A.  Williams). 
Eula  Newby,  527  Washington  street, 

Pasadena.  Cal. 
Fred  Packard.  1645  Harrison  street, 

Topeka,  Kan. 
Bert  Presson,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
Edgar  Schaeffer,  4426  Chestnut  street, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1897. 
Agnes  Birt. 

Charles  House,  Enterprise,  Kan. 
Ada  Hubbard  (Mrs.  Hanes).  Emporia,  Kan. 
Mabel  Packard.  Herington,  Kan. 
Raymond  Packard,  1934  Harrison  street, 

Topeka,  Kan. 
George  Stratton,  Belvue,  Kan. 
Elliott  WThite. 

1898. 

Lora  M.  Bird  (Mrs.  Lesley  Pillsbury), 

Enid,  Okla. 
James  Catherman,  Anthony,  Kan. 
Anna  Doman  (Mrs.  Doctor  Anderson), 

Herington,  Kan. 
Anna  Gustafson. 
Lucy  Magnolia  Holmes. 
Josephine  Hones  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomas), 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Emma  Kelly,  Bennington,  Kan. 
Gussie  Million  (Mrs.  Dolphus  McMains), 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Delman  Putnam,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 
Theresa  Strecker,  Lehigh,  Kan. 
Evelyn  Vance,  North  Topeka,  Kan. 

1899. 

Guy  Bates,  Wellington,  Kan. 
Dolphus  McMains.  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
James  Parks,  118  South  Barbee  street. 
Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


1900. 
Cassie  Bernard. 
Everett  Bullock,  Erie,  Kan. 
Grace  DeFore,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Leona  Drawbaugh  (Mrs.  Moore), 

Strong  City,  Kan. 
Claude  Finn. 

Rosa  Hadlev,  Almodena,  Cal. 

Theodosia  Hack  (Mrs.  Reckford). 

Julia  Myrtle  Ireland  (Mrs.  Frank  Rupert). 

John  Mcintosh,  Burden,  Kan. 

Addie  Rose. 

David  M.  Steele. 

Donald  Stotler. 

1901. 

Arthur  H.  Cox,  School  for  the  Blind, 

Muskogee.  Okla. 
Coral  Galbraith.  Smith  Center,  Kan. 
Pauline  Jones,  Dewey,  Okla. 
August  Linholm,  Salina,  Kan. 
David  L.  McKibben,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Mabel  Skelton,  Long  Island,  Kan. 

1906. 

Charles  McNew,  Burlingame,  Kan. 
Anna  Grace  Reckord  (Mrs.  Montgomery) . 

1907. 

Louise  Cordery,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
Ellen  Skelton,  Long  Island.  Kan. 
Grace  Werntz,  Wellsville,  Kan. 

1908. 

Martha  Cook,  Carneiro,  Kan. 
E Vermont  Corlew,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Clara  Stewart  (Mrs.  Arthur  Cox), 
Muskogee,  Okla. 

1909. 

Palblo  Donavant.  Kansas  Citv.  Kan. 
Roy  J.  Gruber.  White  Citv.  Kan. 
Cecelia  Hamilton,  Salina,  Kan. 
Madeline  Higains  (Mrs.  John  Smith), 

Wamego,  Kan. 
Ruie  Keefer,  Canton,  Kan. 
Attie  Lewis. 

Andrew  Terrill,  2828  Tracy  avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1910. 

Rose  Levin,  Atchison,  Kan. 
Mary  May,  R.  F.  D.  2.  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Nellie  Walters,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Roberts  (Mrs.  Edw.  Baker) 
Bruce  Weller.  1432  Jarbo  street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1912. 

Fleda  Chamberlain,  Sedan,  Kan. 
Walter  R.  Dry.  School  for  Blind, 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

1913. 

Wayne  Applegate,  1552  N.  Thirty-second 

street,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Fred  Chapman. 
Fern  Finney,  Americus,  Kan. 
Claude  Gilson,  Mound  Valley,  Kan. 
Elsie  Stevens,  Canton,  Kan. 
Lillian  Schinke  (Mrs.  Andrew  Terrell), 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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1914. 

Clrover  Barlow,  1432  Jarbo  street, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
John  W.  Voneida,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

1915. 

Lester  VanZant,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Leslie  VanZant,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Julia  McMains  (Mrs.  C.  L.  Crippin), 

Chanute.  Kan. 
Junia  McMains. 

Minnie  Hedberg  (Mrs.  Rennels), 

1016  Riverview,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1916. 

Verna  Johnson,  Lucas,  Kan. 
Lucile  McCoy,  Wilson,  Kan. 
himil  Wussow. 
Ruby  Rickert. 

George  Wolf.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Carrie  Lynch  (Mrs.  John  Mcintosh), 

Burden,  Kan. 
Paul  Newman,  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 

1917. 

Nina  Ertel  (Mrs.  Bryan  McMains), 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Rose  Geiser,  2918  Tracy,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Burton  Shukers,  Independence,  Kan. 
Vanda  Eklund  (Mrs.  W.  T.  Capp), 

318  S.  Ninth  street,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
1?;'a  Hughes  (Mrs.  Darrow),  Topeka,  Kan. 
Martha  Zerger,  4128  Agnes,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1918. 

Mary  Carpenter  (Mrs.  Fred  Timma), 

Lebanon.  Kan. 
Fred  T.mma,  Lebanon,  Kan. 
Frank  Ball,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Hcbart  Wantland,  Loyal,  Wis. 
Otta  Arnold  Pracht.  Concordia,  Kan. 
]\.a.ilda  Goering,  Mound  Ridge,  Kan. 

1919. 

Marie  Hanson  (Mrs.  Robb). 
Leona  Horn  (Mrs.  French), 

Williamsburg.  Kan. 
Emma  Kino,  Piqua,  Kan. 
Julia  Stevenson,  School  for  Blind, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Donald  Gibbs,  Chanute,  Kan. 
Andrew  Keller. 

George  Newell,  Kansas  City.  Kan. 
Arthur  Wilson.  School  for  Blind, 
Fairbault,  Minn. 


1920. 
Katie  Zerger. 

William  Anderson,  Parsons,  Kan. 
Irvin  Halverstadt,  1432  Farbo  street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1921. 

Elsie  Snowbarger,  Sylvia,  Kan. 
1922. 

Edna  Jarvis,  3024  Dunham  street, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mary  Westermeier  (Mrs.  Emmett  Sullivan) 

3301  Holmes  street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1923. 

Wilfred  Mermis,  Gorham,  Kan. 
1924. 

Pauline  Sauer,  209  Vine  street,  Wamego,  Ka 
Alberta  Alexander,   408  Pottawatomie, 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Nevah  Thompson  (Mrs.  Lee  Mansfield). 
Joseph  Anderson,  809  Osage  street, 

Kansas  City.  Kan. 
Ray  McGuhv,  Udall,  Kan. 
Joe  Wheaton. 

1925. 

Alice  Melvin,  Corning,  Kan. 

Mabel  Johnstone,  South  Haven,  Kan. 

Bertha  Smith.  Athol,  Kan. 

Donovan  McCollom,  Dodge  City,  Kan. 

1926. 

Roy  Atkinson,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Earl  Chambers,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Erma  Keele.  Caldwell,  Kan. 

Ula  Street,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 

Eleanor  Van  Deman,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1927. 

Deroy  Carr,  Horton,  Kan. 

M 'Idred  Dewey  (Mrs.  Arloe  Staats). 

Helen  Howe,  Melvern,  Kan. 

Arthur  Johnson,  Junction  Citv,  Kan. 

Clarence  Phillips,  127  S.  Blake  street, 

Olathe,  Kan. 
Arloe  Staats.  Burlington.  Kan. 

1928. 

Hilda  Deschner,  Beloit.  Kan. 
Clarence  McPherson,  914  S.  Seventh  street 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


Persons  Attending  Summer  School,,  1923  to  1927,  Inclusive,  and  Enrollment  to 
June  30,  for  Summer  School,  1928. 


Ackermann,  Carl. 
Allen,  Joe. 
Alexander,  Alberta. 
Anderson,  Joe. 
Atkinson,  Roy. 
Atterburry,  V. 
App'legate,  Wayne. 
Anderson,  A.  D. 
Beard,  Clarence. 
Beard,  Frank. 
Beard,  Ella. 
Ball,  Francis. 
Bristol,  L.  H. 
Bullock,  Everett. 
Blake,  C.  G.  C. 
Bonner,  Jewell. 
Baker,  I.  E. 
Bigby,  Willa. 
Burrus,  Frances. 
Bumgarner,  Edw. 
Ball,  Lola. 
Birrer,  W.  F. 
Brady,  H.  B. 
Burgess,  J.  W. 
Conde,  William. 
Catherman,  J.  H. 
Copeland,  Edw. 
Chambers,  Earl. 
Chiddix,  Agnes. 
Cook,  Mattie. 
Cooper,  Laura. 
Collins,  Lillian. 
Damon,  Bert. 
Dimmitt,  Ella. 
Denny,  Lula. 
Dakin,  B.  J. 
Ennefer,  Joe. 
Engle,  Minnie. 
Ensley,  Pearl. 
Fox,  C.  M. 
Gill,  Thomas. 
Gilson,  Claude. 


Githens,  Lauren. 
Gilbert,  Ada. 
Grubbs,  Mamie. 
Grav,  C.  G. 
Griffis,  Gretta. 
Henrv,  Lee. 
Hyle,  Van  S. 
Holley,  Arthur. 
Hammon,  Thomas. 
Hay,  William. 
Haymond,  Elva. 
Hilty,  Lovelia. 
Hughbanks,  Nellie. 
Herbold,  Jessie. 
Hanson,  Myrtle. 
Howe,  Helen. 
Jackson,  William. 
Johnson,  Arthur. 
Johnson,  Verna. 
Joyce,  Clarence. 
Keefer,  Ruie. 
Keller,  Andrew. 
Kelley,  Wright. 
Lallier,  Louise. 
Lawson,  G.  W. 
Lampe,  Thais. 
Levin,  Rose. 
Lilly,  Oscar. 
Lloyd,  William. 
Logan,  Blanche. 
May,  Mary. 
Mason,  Hiram. 
Matlock,  Cecil. 
Meldrum,  Margaret. 
Moore,  S.  J. 
Munt,  Thelma. 
McCrea,  M. 
McClain,  Thos. 
McDaniel,  E. 
McDaniel,  Nettie. 
McGuir,  Ray. 
Mcintosh,  John. 


McEIroy,  Josephine. 
Nickelson,  Robert. 
Nees,  Maude. 
Ochs,  Ben. 
Powell,  Ike. 
Priest,  Charles. 
Packard,  Edith. 
Packard,  Fred. 
Packard,  Mabel. 
Reeves,  Charles. 
Smith,  Bertha. 
Sutton,  Emma. 
Staats,  Mildred. 
Spooner,  George. 
Smucker,  Levina. 
Simpson,  Joe. 
Sauer,  Pauline. 
Smith,  Madeline. 
Speer,  Leila. 
Stevenson,  Julia. 
Schaeffer,  Edgar. 
Studebaker,  E.  B. 
Sellers,  Elmer. 
Smith,  Eva  Webb. 
Tillman,  Corabell. 
Taylor,  H.  A. 
Tomlinson,  Ray. 
Trainer,  Agnes. 
Tate,  Ruth. 
Umphernour,  J.  W. 
Underwood,  W.  E. 
Van  Deman,  Esther. 
Wilson,  I.  W. 
Wilson,  I. 
Wilson,  I.  A. 
Wright,  M.  L. 
Wolfe,  Bertha. 
Willis,  Silas. 
Wolff,  Edward. 
Walker,  Josephine. 
Walsh,  H. 
Zerger,  Martha. 
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TABLE  No.  1.    Appropriations  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1927,  and  June  30,  1928. 


Salaries  and  wages :  1927.  1928. 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year   $913.68   

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year   20,000.00  $29,000.00 

Totals   $26,913.68  $29,000.00 

Expended  during  fiscal  year   26,913.45  28,167.88 


Unexpended  balance  June  30   $0  . 23  $832.12 

Maintenance  and  repairs: 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year     $12.80 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year   $26,000.00  $28,000.00 

Totals    $26,000.00  $28,012.80 

Expended  during  fiscal  year   25,987.20  27,980.48 


Unexpended  balance  June  30    $12.80   $26.32 


Fees : 

Balance  in  state  treasury   $846.14  $3,560.66 

Received  from  various  sources  during  the  year   8,002.11  7,232.71 


Total  to  be  accounted  for   $8,848.25  $10,792.37 

Expended  during  the  year   5,287.59  4,251.92 

Unexpended  balance  June  30   $3,560.60  $6,540.45- 

Special  repairs  (permanent  improvements) : 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year   $16.60   

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year   1,500.00  $6,000.00 

Totals    $1,516.60  $6,000.00 

Expended  during  fiscal  year   1,515.68  5,698.07 

Unexpended  balance  June  30  _.  $0-92  $301.93 

New  books : 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year   $276.94  $91.65 

Appropriated   1,000-00 

Totals    $276.94  $1,091.65 

Expended  during  the  year   185.29  1,087.05 

Unexpended  balance  June  30  ■  $91 .65  $4^60 

New  building : 

Appropriated      $65,000.00 

    62,237.15 


Expended  during  the  year. 

Unexpended  balance  June  30  ■    $2,702  .j85 

Musical  instruments  : 

Appropriated    $2,000.00 

Expended      1,097.55 

Unexpended  balance   j    $302  .45 

Furnishings : 

Appropriated    $2,500.00 

Expended   1,257.40 

Unexpended  balance   j    $1,242  .60 

Summer  School,  adult  blind: 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year     $7,000.00 

Expended    6,933.06 


Unexpended  balance   •     $66194 

iry  assistant  superintendent: 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year     ?l,o00.00 

Expended   l.oOO.OO 
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TABLE  No.  1— Concluded. 

Miscellaneous  supplies,  summer  school :  1927.  1928. 

Appropriated      $1,500.00 

Expended  during  fiscal  year     1,497.87 

Unexpended  balance  June  30  

Recapitulation : 

Total  amount  appropriated  

Total  amount  collected  from  fees  


Total  amount  to  be  accounted  for. 
Total  expended   


Unexpended  balance 

Reappropriation : 

Salary  and  wages   

Maintenance  and  repairs, 


Special  repairs  (permanent  improvements) . 

New  books   ,  

New  building  

Musical  instruments   

Furnishings   

Summer  school   


Totals 


  $2.13 

$53,500.00 

$143,500.00 

8,002 

.11 

7,232.71 

$61,502 

.11 

$150,732.71 

54,601. 

62 

138.062.51 

$6,900 

.49 

$12,670.20 

$832.12 

$12 

.80 

26.32 

3,560 

.66 

6,540.45 

301.93 

.65 

4.60 

2,762.85 

302.45 

1,242.60 
6.6.94 

$3,665, 

.11 

$12,080.26 

TABLE  No.  2.    Receipts  and  disbursements  of  fees,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1927, 

and  June  30,  1928. 


1927. 

1928 

  $846.14 

$3,560 

.66 

Received  and  remitted  to  state  treasurer: 

  1,060.40 

1,072 

.00 

  5,010.40 

4,692 

,35 

338. 

67 

  1,931.71 

1,128 

.69 

$10,792. 

37 

  $1,336.65 

$1,465. 

15 

  1,325.17 

2,718. 

08 

68. 

72 

  3,560.66 

6,540. 

45 

  $8,848.25 

$10,792. 
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TABLE  No.  3.    Fuel  account,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1927,  and  June  30,  1928. 


1927.  1928. 

Coal  purchased  under  appropriation  to  Board  of  Administration,  $3,330.82   

Purchased  under  maintenance  and  repair     $3,305.60 

Freight  paid  for  by  maintenance  and  repair                                          825.93  882.40 

Total  cost  of  fuel  purchased                                                         $4,155.75  $4,188.00 


TABLE  No.  4.    Contingent  fund,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1927,  and  June  30,  1928. 


Cash  in  hand  of  superintendent. 


1927. 
$500.00 


1928. 
$500.00 
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TABLE  No.  6.    Purchases  and  issues  of  stores  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1928, 
including  ordinary  repairs,  new  building,  maintenance  and  fees. 


1927.  1928. 

Stores  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  beginning  of  year : 

Commissaries    $191.87  $330.05 

Property    3,151.67  2,958.75 

Purchased  and  paid  for  during  the  year: 

Commissaries   12,761.58  10,715.47 

Property   10,883.45  23,058.09 

Repairs    5,205.71   

Repairs  and  new  building     72,113.57 

Labor    3,049.52  2,951.63 

Reverted  to  legislature   10.15  6.73 

Totals  to  be  accounted  for   $35,253.95  $112.134.29 

Issued  during  the  year: 

Commissaries    $12,623.40  $10,863.53 

Property    11,076.37  22,863.53 

Repairs    5,205.71   

Repairs  and  new  building     72,113.57 

Labor    3,049.52  2,951.63 

Reverted  to  legislature   10.15  6.73 

Remaining  on  hand  and  paid  at  close  of  year : 

Commissaries    330.05  181.99 

Property   '.   2,958.75  3,231.63 

Totals  accounted  for    $35,253.95  $112,134.29 
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*TABLE  No.  8.    Total  cost  per  capita,  years  ending  June  30,  1927,  and  June  30,  1928. 


1927.  1928. 

Average  number  of  students   130  126 

Average  number  of  employees  \  47  43 

Based  on  appropriations  used : 

Salaries  and  wages,  including  fees   $29,650.48  $29,933.03 

Maintenance  and  repairs   ,   27,411.14  28  493.53 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements   L515.68  5^617!  39 

Totals    $58,577.30  $64,043.95 

Per  capita  cost  based  on  expenditures — students   450.59  508.28 

Per  capita  cost  based  on  expenditures — employees  included   330.94  368.06 

Based  on  issues: 

Salaries  and  wages,  including  fees   $29,650.48  $29,993.03 

Maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs,  including  fees   31,955.00   

Maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs,  and  new  building,  includ- 
ing fees     108,713.94 

Totals    $61,605.48  $138,046.97 

Per  capita  cost  based  on  issues — students   473.89  1,100.37 

Per  capita  cost  based  on  issues — employees  included   348.05  783  .  32 

Total  ordinary  support  based  on  issues,  including  issues  of  sup- 
plies paid  for  out  of  fees   $61,605.48  $138,646.97 

Value  of  coal  purchased  under  special  appropriation  to  Board  of 

Administration    4,155.75   

Value  of  goods  from  state  printer   201.87  207.49 

Totals    $65,963  .-10  $138,854.46 

Total  support  per  capita  of  students   504.65  1,102.02 

Total  support  per  capita  with  employees  included   372.67  798.01 

Total  support  current    $65,963.10  $138,854.46 

Less  fees  collected  and  remitted   8,002.11  7,231.71 

Actual  cost  of  support   $57,960.99  $131,622.75 

Actual  cost  per  capita  to  taxpayer — students   445.85  1,044.63 

Actual  cost  per  capita  to  taxpayer — employees  included   327  .46  755  .30 

*  New  building  included  in  all  per  capita  costs  for  1928. 

TABLE  No.  13.    Boys'  shop  industry,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1927,  and  June  30,  1928. 

Receipts  from  sale  of :                                        ^  1927.  1928. 

Brooms    $5,010.40  $4,692.35 

Nets      16. 7D 

Hammocks    13.00  4.00 

Sundries    7.75  41.54 

Totals    $5,031.15  $4,754.59 

Assets  on  hand  June  30 : 

Brooms    $1,132.38  $542.23 

Broom-shop  supplies    324.92  933.47 

Totals    $1,457.30  $1,475.70 

Total  amounts  received   6,488  . 45  6,230.29 

Amounts  paid  out  in  the  shop  : 

Paid  out  for  broom  corn   $821.98  $1,976.51 

Paid  out  for  handles,  twine,  etc   503.19  878.98 

Paid  out  for  shop  labor   1,293.96  1,465.15 

Paid  out  for  express,  drayage  and  freight   156.64  183.35 

Broom  supplies  on  hand  July  1   2,879.48  933.47 

Totals  paid  out   $5,655.25  $5,437.46 

Net  profit    833.20  792.83 


TABLE  No.  14.  Total  per  capita  cost  of  adult  work  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928. 


Average  number  of  students,  summer  school,  1927    59 

Based  on  appropriation  used : 

Summer  school    $6,933.06 

Miscellaneous  supplies,  summer  school   1,497.87 


Total    $8,430.93 

Cost  per  capita    142  .90 


Total  support  current   $8,430.93 

Less  fee  collection    338.67 


Actual  cost    $8,082.26 

Per  capita  cost  to  taxpayers    136.65 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Administration: 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  consideration  the 
twenty-seventh  biennial  report  of  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind,  cov- 
ering the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1930.  During  the  years  we  have  striven  to 
attain  unto  the  purpose  for  which  the  school  was  established,  namely,  the 
education  and  training  for  useful  citizenship  of  the  blind  and  partial  sighted 
of  the  state. 

In  many  respects  the  past  two  years  have  been  among  the  most  successful 
of  any  years  in  the  history  of  the  school.  Contributing  largely  to  this  result 
is  the  splendid  cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  school,  given  by 
faculty,  employees,  and  students.  Teachers  have  labored  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously in  their  several  departments,  and  largely  to  their  personal  efforts  is 
due  the  rapid  advancement  in  the  various  classes. 

WHO  MAY  ATTEND. 

Often  we  are  asked,  "Who  may  attend  the  School  for  the  Blind?''  All 
children  and  young  people  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twTenty-one,  totally 
blind  or  whose  vision  is  so  defective  as  to  cause  them  to  be  backward  in 
their  public-school  work  should  be  in  attendance  at  the  school.  Scientific  and 
special  treatment  is  given  the  eyes  in  all  cases  that  require  it,  and  the  student 
pursues  his  school  work  through  the  touch  system  while  the  treatment  is 
being  given. 

COST. 

Board,  room,  laundry,  textbooks  and  instruction  are  furnished  by  the  state. 
Parents  or  guardians  must  furnish  transportation,  clothing  and  a  medical  fee 
of  ten  dollars  for  school  term.  Contributions  toward  the  expense  of  the  school 
may  be  made  by  parents  if  they  so  desire. 

Attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  is  compulsory 
unless  they  have  vision  sufficient  for  public-school  work  or  are  under  the 
tutorship  of  a  skilled  private  instructor. 

After  a  test,  largely  through  private  subscription  in  the  summer  of  1925 
and  1926,  of  the  practicability  of  a  summer  school  for  adult  blind,  as  a  means 
of  rehabilitation — learning  to  live  in  the  world  of  darkness — the  legislature  of 
1927  and  again  of  1929  made  appropriation  for  a  summer  school  for  adults, 
and  this  work  has  become  a  vital  part  of  the  School  work,  and  any  adult  who 
desires  assistance  in  learning  how  to  carry  on  without  sight  the  work  he  has 
been  doing,  or  desires  to  learn  some  trade  or  handwork  to  add  to  his  income, 
is  eligible  for  attendance  at  the  summer  school  on  the  same  terms  as  the  chil- 
dren attend  the  regular  school  term,  provided  he  or  she  is  physically  able  to 
do  an  eight-hour  day's  work  on  school  days.  If  emergencies  arise  after  stu- 
dents arrive  they  will,  of  course,  be  taken  care  of  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  the  student  will  be  given  every  care. 
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Since  the  organization  of  the  school  2,103  students  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  regular  school  terms.  Two  hundred  forty-three  have  graduated  from  the 
complete  course,  and  many  more  from  the  junior  high.  One  hundred  seventy- 
one  have  taken  advantage  of  the  summer-school  courses. 

LOCATION. 

The  School  is  located  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.  The  campus  contains  nine  acres 
covered  with  beautiful  native  timber,  and  is  of  easy  access  to  all  interesting 
parts  of  both  Kansas  Cities.  The  School  plant  will  form  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  the  cit3r  when  the  part  of  the  campus  fronting  Washington  boulevard — 
now  the  main  thoroughfare — shall  have  been  graded  and  terraced. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  study  extends  through  the  kindergarten,  grades  and  high 
school.  Being  an  accredited  high  school,  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  Subjects  taught  are  the  same  as  are  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state,  the  touch  system  being  used  where  public-school 

students  use  the  eyes. 

MUSIC  AND  EXPRESSION. 

In  some  things  blind  persons  may  equal,  if  not  excel,  their  seeing  brothers 
and  sisters.  This  is  true  of  music  and  expression.  Hence,  as  soon  as  the 
child  has  mastered  the  Braille  he  is  given  instruction  in  these  arts,  and  where 
talent  is  shown  special  instruction  is  given.  Piano,  organ,  violin,  voice,  and 
orchestral  instruments  are  taught,  and  in  addition  choruses,  quartets,  rhythm 
band  for  the  little  people  and  a  splendid  orchestra  are  maintained.  The  work 
of  the  expression  and  music  departments  is  manifest  from  time  to  time  in 
public  programs,  recitals,  contests,  pageants  and  plays. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

On  the  staff  of  workers  are  teachers  who  are  specialists  in  the  physical 
education  of  the  child.  Team  work,  so  helpful  to  the  blind  child,  is  given, 
and  much  attention  is  given  to  correctional  exercises,  both  class  and  in- 
dividual. 

INDUSTRIAL. 

Hand  training  is  very  essential  for  the  sightless  child,  and  a  course  in  hand 
training  is  begun  in  the  kindergarten  through  the  use  of  clay  modeling,  paper 
cutting  and  folding,  paper  weaving,  sewing  and  bead  work.  Later  the  boys 
are  taught  cord  work,  broom  making,  chair  caning,  piano  tuning  and  repairing, 
and  player  action.  For  the  girls,  courses  in  domestic  art  and  science,  based 
on  public-school  courses  are  given.  All  are  taught  typewriting  and  those  hav- 
ing special  aptitude  for  this  work  are  given  the  course  in  dictaphone  operating. 

CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PUPILS. 

The  students  are  at  all  times  under  the  care  of  a  competent  child  specialist, 
an  eye  surgeon  and  ophthalmologist,  and  a  graduate  nurse.  During  the 
biennium  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dwyer  has  served  as  physician;  Dr.  J.  W.  May,  later 
succeeded  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Curdy  as  eye  surgeon  and  ophthalmologist,  all  of 
whom  were  tireless  in  their  efforts,  and  aided  as  they  were  by  competent  nurses, 
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Mrs.  Luella  Hinkel  and  Mrs.  Olive  Morgan,  maintained  an  excellent  health 
condition  among  the  student  body. 

The  School  does  not  employ  a  dentist,  but  Dr.  Fred  A.  Richmond,  at  the 
request  of  the  superintendent,  has  given  his  services  in  making  examination 
and  preparing  a  chart  each  year  for  each  individual  child  showing  the  dental 
needs. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  children  are  great  imitators,  great  care  has  been 
exercised  in  choosing  employees  whose  characters  are  worthy  of  imitation. 
When  not  in  the  schoolroom  the  children  are  under  the  care  of  matron  and 
supervisors,  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  see  that  they  are  given  all  necessary  help 
in  caring  for  their  bodies,  and  in  forming  habits  of  personal  cleanliness.  Firm- 
ness but  kindness  is  advised.  The  good  will  and  obedience  generally  shown  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  in  return  for  the  kind,  thoughtful  and  patient  care  on 
the  part  of  those  in  authority,  produces  a  wholesome  atmosphere  and  has 
reduced  the  question  of  discipline  to  the  minimum;  the  aim  of  all  being  to  so 
teach  self-control  as  to  train  for  life,  society  and  citizenship. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES. 

An  earnest  united  effort  is  made  to  create  and  maintain  a  helpful,  moral 
atmosphere.  Sunday  school  services  are  held  each  Sunday  morning  in  the 
school  chapel.  Following  this,  provision  is  made  for  students  to  attend  the 
church  of  their  choice.  Very  kindly  indeed  is  the  attitude  of  the  citizens  to- 
ward attendance  at  these  services.  Vesper  service  is  held  each  Sunday  after- 
noon in  charge  of  one  of  the  local  ministers.  Christian  Endeavor  societies — 
intermediate  and  senior — are  maintained  by  the  students.  Junior  and  senior 
literary  societies  are  maintained  by  the  students  and  are  a  means  of  growth 
and  development  as  well  as  affording  a  pleasant  time.  Many  invitations  are 
extended  to  outside  programs  which  the  students  appreciate  and  thoroughly 
enjoy.   Parties,  outdoor  picnics  and  hikes  add  variety  to  the  day's  work. 

Two  new  organizations  during  the  biennium  are  Camp  Fire  for  girls  and 
Boy  Scouts.  These  have  given  much  pleasure,  and  an  enjoyable  contact  with 
other  young  people  of  the  city.  All  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  Lions  Club 
of  our  city  for  the  sponsoring  of  the  Boy  Scout  troop,  and  the  pleasant  enter- 
tainment afforded  from  time  to  time. 

Contests  have  given  an  added  interest.  Notably  the  School  contest  in 
voice  and  debate,  the  Atwater-Kent  audition,  where  one  of  our  senior  boys 
won  first  place  in  Kansas  City  district,  and  the  State  "Music  Meet"  at  Em- 
poria, where  two  students  entered  and  each  won  the  highest  rank  awarded  in  . 
the  event  in  which  he  entered.  A  scholarship  in  voice  at  Emporia  State 
Teachers  College  was  also  awarded  one  of  the  students. 

Swings  and  play  apparatus,  both  indoor  and  out,  are  supplied  in  quantities 
such  that  the  students,  when  not  at  work,  can  be  happy  in  wholesome  play 
conducive  to  the  health  of  both  mind  and  body. 

FIRE  DRILL. 

Fire  drills  are  held  monthly  from  both  school  building  and  dormitory.  The 
school  building  can  be  emptied  in  forty-eight  seconds.  Starting  with  all  pupils 
in  their  dormitories,  the  building  can  be  emptied  in  fifty-two  seconds,  if  all 
use  the  fire  escape.  In  less  time,  if  part  of  the  pupils  use  the  fire  escape  and 
others  use  the  stairway. 
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INTELLIGENCE  TESTS. 

Each  year  of  the  biennium  Dr.  Beulah  Morrison,  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  assisted  by  the  senior  students  of  the  department,  has  given  both 
the  Hayes  and  the  Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Intelligent  Tests.  We 
appreciate  much  the  faithful,  conscientious  manner  in  which  this  work  has 
been  done,  and  are  deeply  grateful  to  Doctor  Morrison  and  her  student  co- 
workers. Findings  were  grouped  under  Chronological  Age,  Mental  Age  and 
I.  Q.  (intelligence  quotient).  This  has  given  us  information  which  will  be  in- 
valuable in  aiding  us  in  advising  students  regarding  courses  of  study,  and 
especially  the  future  career. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  the  line  of  school  work  our  greatest  improvement  has  been  the  purchase 
of  the  new  piano  for  the  chapel,  pianos  for  the  new  Music  Hall,  instruments 
for  orchestra  as  needed,  and  new  books  for  the  library.  As  our  library  is  the 
only  place  in  the  state  where  the  blind  may  borrow  books,  these  additions  to 
the  library  mean  much.  During  the  fiscal  year  just  closing  181  borrowers  have 
read  nearly  3,000  volumes. 

Painting  and  redecorating  have  been  done  as  funds  would  allow,  in  order 
to  keep  buildings  clean  and  sanitary  and  has  included  inside  decorating  of 
hospital  and  shop  buildings,  and  rooms  in  other  buildings  as  needs  arose. 
Metal  ceiling  has  been  installed  in  two  rooms  and  floors  of  school  building 
repaired  and  oiled. 

Roof  of  main  building  has  been  repainted;  also  all  outside  woodwork  on 
all  buildings.  Gutters  were  painted  on  schoolhouse,  laundry,  shop  building, 
garage  and  boiler  room;  also  rubberoid  roofs  on  bungalow  and  sleeping  porch. 
Gutters  and  conductor  pipes  on  buildings  repaired  and  slate  roof  on  School 
building  repaired.  A  new  steel  roof  was  put  on  water  tower  and  the  tower 
painted  inside  and  out.  The  west  lawn  has  been  graded  and  sodded,  adding 
much  of  beauty,  and  the  new  concrete  walks  built  give  the  students  much 
pleasure  for  their  daily  exercises.  Difficulty  was  constantly  encountered  in 
lifting  water  from  the  well  at  a  depth  of  135  feet  to  the  tower,  which  is  120 
feet  above  the  surface,  casing  in  well  being  only  4  inches.  To  solve  the  prob- 
lem we  installed  a  1,000-gallon  tank  just  outside  of  engine  room,  which  is  3% 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  well,  a  3-horsepower  motor  at  the  well,  pumping 
into  this  tank,  then  motor  and  turbine  pump  operated  automatically  by  float 
switch  on  tank,  pumping  from  tank  to  tower.  This  system  has  proven  very 
satisfactory  and  is  giving  good  service. 

Furniture  has  been  added  to  replace  the  worn  out,  and  a  new  electric  range, 
coal  range  and  small  refrigeration  unit  have  added  to  the  efficiency  of  kitchen 
and  bakery.  The  new  Music  Hall  used  for  the  first  time  during  this  biennium 
has  been  equipped  throughout  with  statutary  bronze  light  fixtures,  the  new 
gymnasium  for  girls  adequately  equipped,  and  some  equipment  added  for 
boys'  gymnasium. 

Kindergarten  chairs,  studio  and  chorus-room  furniture,  with  radio  for  each 
group  living  in  Music  Hall,  make  it  our  most  complete  building.  A  new  elec- 
tric radio  for  the  chapel  was  much  enjoyed  by  all,  as  it  made  possible  the 
Damrosch  programs  and  other  School  programs  for  the  entire  student  body. 
Much  needed  furniture  was  also  purchased  for  junior  high-school  room. 
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Two  additional  fire  extinguishers  have  been  added  and  fire  hose  replaced 
in  main  building.  With  cinders  from  our  own  plant  approximately  600  feet 
of  hard-surface  road  for  the  use  of  trucks  is  being  maintained.  A  common 
brick  furnace  was  built  for  burning  waste  paper,  etc.  A  narrow  brick  wall 
was  built  around  this  furnace  and  cinder  dump,  which  adds  to  safety  from 
fire  and  improves  the  appearance  from  streets.  Chimney  from  bake  oven  was 
rebuilt.  The  old  hot-water  return  line  suspended  from  ceiling  in  basement  of 
main  building  has  been  removed  and  a  new  line  run  through  the  tunnel  to 
the  boiler  room.  A  temperature  regulator  installed  on  water  heater  is  giving 
good  service.  However,  water  pipes,  except  those  in  new  building,  are  all 
getting  old  and  are  being  replaced  as  needed.  The  flues  in  boiler  No.  1  were 
replaced  with  a  new  set.  The  breeching  between  boiler-room  wall  and  smoke- 
stack was  replaced  with  new,  and  boiler  settings,  because  of  condition,  must 
be  repaired  each  time  boilers  are  changed  on  the  lines.  Seventy-five  feet  of 
new  4-inch  low-pressure  steam  line  to  school  building  has  just  been  completed 
and  two  pressure  reducing  valves  installed.  The  addition  of  these  valves, 
giving  three  instead  of  one  as  formerly,  should  give  better  control  of  our  heat- 
ing s\rstem,  so  the  desired  temperature  may  be  maintained  wherever  needed. 
New  radiator  traps  have  been  installed  in  main  building,  school  building  and 
shop  building.  Covering  on  steam  and  hot-water  lines  has  all  been  repaired. 
The  old  open  wiring  in  engine  and  boiler  rooms  has  been  removed  and  new 
wire  run  in  conduit.  Minor  changes  and  repairs  have  also  been  made  in  out- 
side lighting  circuits. 

All  doors  have  been  changed  to  open  out  in  accordance  with  suggestion  of 
state  fire  marshal. 

FUTURE  NEEDS. 

The  main  building,  comprising  administration,  superintendent's  apartments, 
dormitories,  kitchen,  bakery,  dining  rooms  and  supply  storage,  is  in  need  of 
general  repair  throughout — plaster,  paint,  new  floors,  metal  stairways,  and 
window  frames  refitted.  In  fact,  when  we  consider  the  needs  in  this  building 
we  find  so  much  required  that  it  is  a  question  whether  to  ask  enough  ($30,000) 
for  repairs,  or  to  ask  for  a-new  building. 

In  the  School  building  the  stage  should  be  made  modern,  and  the  window 
frames  refitted.  Engineers  living  rooms  in  garage  should  be  redecorated. 
In  the  Engineering  Department  there  should  be  a  change  of  power  from  D.  C. 
to  A.  C.  current,  with  new  generator,  new  switchboard,  and  all  necessary  equip- 
ment to  generate  220  volts  for  power.  Boiler  No.  2  will  give  only  a  limited 
service,  so  would  recommend  that  boiler  No.  2  be  replaced  with  new  boiler 
equipped  with  stoker,  which  would  mean  a  large  saving  of  fuel. 

A  storm  sewer  should  be  laid  from  the  east  side  of  the  engine  room  to 
Washington  boulevard  to  carry  water  off  pavement.  The  condition  of  boiler 
and  water  lines  indicates  a  water  softener  would  prove  of  great  value.  The 
present  refrigerator  must  be  rebuilt  or  a  refrigerating  plant  installed.  A  new 
roof  for  the  boiler  room  is  needed,  with  an  addition  to  engine  room  to  give 
room  for  water  softener,  work  shop  and  garage. 

Walks  and  drives  should  be  rebuilt,  and  that  part  of  the  ground  facing 
Washington  boulevard  should  be  graded  and  terraced. 

School  building,  hospital,  and  tuning  rooms  should  be  redecorated. 
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IN  APPRECIATION. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  express  our  gratitude  to  kind 
friends  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  and  the  many  kindnesses  shown  our 
student  body:  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Weaver,  for  the  generous  gifts  of 
flowers  at  various  times,  and  turkey  for  Thanksgiving  dinner;  to  Dr.  Beulah 
Morrison  and  members  of  her  senior  classes,  who  gave  so  freely  of  their  time 
in  giving  intelligence  tests ;  to  the  ministers  of  the  city  and  Central  Bible  Hall 
for  their  services  at  chapel  and  vesper,  and  especially  to  Rev.  Karl  Wilhelm- 
sen,  who  conducted  50  per  cent  of  the  vesper  services  and  gave  freely  of  his 
evenings  in  conducting  Bible  study;  to  Rev.  J.  Clay  Parks  for  baccalaureate 
services;  to  the  musicians  of  the  city  for  the  many  programs  rendered;  to  Miss 
Maud  Hippie  and  Prof.  J.  F.  Wellemeyer,  for  their  excellent  travel  talks;  to 
radio  friends  for  programs  dedicated;  to  Prof.  Richard  Canterbury  and  Miss 
Ruth  Montgomery  for  piano  dedication;  to  Kansas  City  Theater  Company, 
Mozart  Club,  Choral  Club  committee,  Prof.  Richard  Canterbury,  Council  of 
Clubs,  dramatic  clubs  of  Wyandotte  high  and  Junior  College,  Mrs.  Paul 
Esping  and  Horner  Institute  for  invitations  to  musical  events  and  other  en- 
tertainments; to  judges  of  contests  at  various  times,  whose  presence  and 
criticism  meant  much ;  to  Kansas  City  Public  Service  Company  for  transporta- 
tion and  kindly  courtesy  at  all  times;  to  Kansas  City  fire  department,  espe- 
cially Mr.  Mentor,  for  his  excellent  talks;  to  Miss  Inez  Mackinnon's  class,  of 
First  Presbyterian  Sunday  school,  for  making  possible  the  attendance  of  a 
student  at  Camp  Tawanyak ;  to  Lions  Club  for  transportation  on  various  occa- 
sions, and  their  untiring  zeal  in  sponsoring  Boy  Scout  troop;  to  all  the  people 
of  Kansas  City  who  have  shown  such  kindly,  helpful  interest  in  the  student 
body  and  are  daily,  through  word  and  deed,  expressing  their  belief  in  these 
young  people,  and  especially  to  the  daily  papers  for  publicity  given  the  work 
of  the  School. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Gov.  Clyde  M.  Reed, 
to  the  Board  of  Administration  and  business  manager,  and  to  the  corps  of 
loyal  teachers  and  employees  who  have  been  so  faithful  and  helpful  in  the 
management  of  the  institution.  To  these  largely  is  due  the  success  attained, 
and  I  wish  to  thank  each  for  the  kindly  assistance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELEANOR  A.  WILSON,  Superintendent. 
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ADULT  BLIND. 

By  Vivia  K.  Cleveland. 

The  sixth  session  of  summer  school  for  adults  handicapped  in  vision  opened 
June  5,  1929.  Forty-two  men  and  thirty-nine  women  enrolled  for  work  offered. 
To  the  curriculum  of  previous  years  had  been  added  loom  weaving,  hooked 
art  work,  home  hygiene,  story  telling,  salesmanship,  journalism,  and  dicta- 
phone operating;  also  poultry  raising  and  rabbit  husbandry.  A  course  of  eve- 
ning lectures  on  subjects  of  current  interest  was  arranged,  which  was  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed  by  the  student  body. 

The  School  closed  with  recitals  given  by  those  who  had  finished  the  course 
in  music,  followed  by  a  general  program  given  by  the  students,  at  which  time 
those  who  had  completed  the  work  in  piano  tuning,  art  work,  basketry,  furni- 
ture and  broom  making  were  given  diplomas.  These  programs  were  presented 
in  the  School  auditorium. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  a  display  and  sale  of  the  products  made  by  the 
students  is  held  for  two  days  and  evenings. 

June  5,  1930,  found  everyone  busy  enrolling  students  and  making  final 
arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the  seventh  summer  school.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  former  students  had  finished  the  work  they  came  to  do,  but  new  faces 
were  present  to  take  their  places. 

Upholstering  was  added  to  the  work  of  the  previous  years.  The  School  is 
striving  for  an  established  course  in  both  literary  and  industrial  work,  and 
that  goal  is  nearly  reached.  The  following  statement  will  show  what  was  pro- 
duced by  the  students  during  these  two  short  terms  of  summer  school: 


Chairs  caned    45 

Brooms  made    376 

Brushes  made    150 

Wet  mops  made   316 

Articles  of  furniture  made   120 

Twine  doormats  made   38 

Pieces  upholstered    17 

Baskets  made    570 

Straw  bags  made   30 

Hooked  rugs  made   13 

Hooked  pillows  made   22 

Articles  made  in  sewing  room   352 

Woven  rugs  made   72 

Woven  pillow  tops  made   10 


All  these  articles  are  for  sale  if  the  maker  does  not  wish  to  keep  them.  If 
he  so  desires,  he  pays  for  the  material  used  in  the  making.  If  the  article  is 
put  on  sale,  he  receives  the  sale  price  minus  the  cost  of  material  used  in  con- 
struction.  Results  of  sales  were  as  follows: 


Receipts.  Cost. 

Summer-school  sales   3878.56   

Sales  at  Hutchinson   268.85  $127.62 

Sales  at  Salina   51.75   

Sale  at  Wichita   29.20  45.27 

Sale  at  McLouth   11.45   

Sale  at  Girard   17.45  11.89 

Sale  at  Clay  Center,  federation  of  clubs   10.00  16.70 

Local  sales  at  Kansas  City   21.50   


Total    $1,284.41  $201.48 
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Material  sent  out  from  the  store  room  during  this  biennium,  $2,142.71; 
sales  places  secured  for  sale  of  products  made  by  blind,  5;  pianos  secured  for 
tuning,  37.  Positions  secured:  Transcribing  for  Red  Cross,  1;  supervisor  of 
men,  1;  domestic  service,  4;  chore  boy,  1;  teachers,  summer  school,  15. 

In  the  student  body  during  this  biennium  six  states  have  been  represented 
In  an  effort  to  obtain  a  correct  roster  of  the  blind  of  Kansas  a  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  every  township  trustee  in  the  state  to  obtain  name  and  all  possible 
information  about  each  blind  person  in  his  township.  With  the  same  object 
all  the  blind  in  twenty-four  counties  have  received  a  personal  visit  where  at 
all  possible.  Where  not,  they  or  their  family  have  been  called  on  the  tele- 
phone, and  all  county  records  investigated.  Number  of  names  of  adult  blind 
on  our  roster  to  date,  as  result  of  surveys,  866. 

About  a  year  ago  the  blind  people  of  Pittsburg  formed  an  organization  to 
include  all  the  blind  people  of  Crawford  county.  They  chose  the  name  of 
Sunshine  Club  because  their  object  is  to  replace  darkness  with  brightness. 
This  club  is  interested  and  ready  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  the  blind 
wherever  it  can  be  done. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PARENTS  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

If  you  have  a  blind  child,  consider  it  should  be  given  unusual  love  and  care. 
If  given  proper  care  it  will  become  capable  and  happy,  and  will  fill  its  place 
in  life,  bringing  comfort  to  you.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  neglect  or  spoil 
your  child,  it  will  become  a  burden  to  you  and  to  itself.  Hence  the  following 
suggestions  are  made: 

Treat  the  blind  child  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  seeing  child,  and  try  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  make  it  put  its  mind  and  body  into  action.  As  soon  as  it 
begins  to  use  its  hands  give  it  toys  to  play  with,  especially  those  that  make  a 
noise,  to  attract  its  attention  and  arouse  its  mind. 

Teach  the  child  to  walk  at  the  age  when  seeing  children  learn. 

Do  not  allow  the  child  to  sit  long  in  one  place  alone  and  unoccupied,  but 
encourage  it  to  go  about  the  room,  the  house,  the  yard  and,  when  older,  to 
outside  places.    Teach  it  to  know  by  touch  all  objects  around  it. 

As  soon  as  possible  teach  the  child  to  dress  and  undress,  to  wash  itself,  to 
comb  its  hair,  to  take  care  of  its  clothes,  and  when  at  table  to  use  properly 
spoon,  fork  and  knife.  A  blind  child  can  do  all  these  things  as  well  as  a  seeing 
child,  but  much  practice  must  be  given  in  doing  them  because  it  cannot  learn 
by  observation. 

Watch  carefully  the  child's  personal  appearance.  It  cannot  see  how  others 
act,  and  so  readily  acquires  habits  that  are  disagreeable  to  its  companions. 
Some  of  the  most  common  mannerisms  of  blind  children  are  rocking  the  body, 
twisting  the  head  about,  putting  the  fingers  into  the  eyes,  stooping  and  hanging 
the  head  in  walking,  and  bending  over  in  sitting.  As  soon  as  you  observe  any 
such  practices  you  should  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to  break  them  up;  if  they 
once  become  habitual,  years  of  schooling  may  be  unable  to  overcome  them. 

Permit  the  blind  child  to  play  as  much  as  possible  with  seeing  children. 
Frequently  take  the  child  walking  and  direct  it  in  some  simple  physical  exer- 
cises. If  it  is  obliged  to  sit  still,  balls,  pebbles,  blocks,  a  doll,  a  harmonica,  or 
such  other  toys  as  appeal  to  touch  and  hearing  should  be  given. 

If  you  would  inform  your  child  of  the  world  about  it,  you  must  let  it  touch 
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all  the  objects  that  you  can  get  at,  and  must  teach  it  to  appreciate  space 
and  distance  by  actual  measurement.  To  cultivate  its  sense  of  touch,  let  it 
handle  familiar  objects,  like  different  woods,  plants  and  coins. 

Allow  the  child  to  take  part  as  early  as  possible  in  household  duties.  Allow 
it  to  string  buttons,  shell  and  pick  over  beans,  peas  and  nuts ;  to  dust  furniture, 
to  wash  dishes,  peel  potatoes,  gather  fruit,  and  feed  the  domestic  animals. 
Speak  with  your  child  much  and  often;  since  it  cannot  read  the  loving  care 
written  on  your  face,  it  has  special  need  to  hear  your  voice. 

When  in  the  presence  of  your  child  never  indulge  in  expressions  of  pity 
for  its  blindness,  and  suffer  no  one  else  to  do  so.  Such  expressions  can  only 
discourage  and  depress  the  child. 

Give  the  child  occasion  to  exercise  the  memory,  as  a  good  memory  will 
later  be  found  invaluable.  Remember,  too,  the  blind  child's  moral  and 
religious  nature  can  be  developed  just  as  early  as  the  seeing  child's. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  of  school  age  (six  years  old),  send  it  to  a  school  for 
the  education  of  the  blind.  The  superintendent  of  the  School  will  gladly 
assist  you  in  any  way  in  making  application  for  the  child. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  FRIENDS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Treat  the  blind,  as  far  as  possible,  as  if  they  could  see.  Don't  remind  them 
that  they  are  blind.    Don't  discuss  blind  people's  infirmities  before  them. 

Omit  the  topic  of  blindness  from  your  conversation  with  the  blind.  Do 
not  enumerate  the  feats  of  wonderful  blind  individuals  whom  you  may  have 
known,  when  talking  with  a  blind  person.  Blindness  does  not  affect  the  mental 
faculties,  although  the  disease  which  causes  blindness  often  affects  the  mental 
and  physical  capabilities. 

Don't  kill  the  blind  with  kindness.  Don't  wait  on  the  blind  too  much.  Let 
the  blind  person  do  as  much  as  possible  about  the  home.  Do  not  fear  breakage 
of  dishes,  etc.  Blind  persons  are  usually  more  careful  than  the  seeing.  Assign 
some  special  duty  for  the  blind  person  to  perform,  and  rely  upon  him  to  do  it. 

Doors  should  be  left  open  or  shut,  never  half  open.  If  the  blind  person  does 
not  do  a  thing  correctly,  take  the  time  to  correct  the  mistake,  that  he  may 
see  his  error. 

Be  frank  with  the  blind.  They  have  to  depend  for  certain  things  upon  the 
sight  of  those  with  whom  they  live. 

Don't  ignore  the  presence  of  a  blind  person.  Be  as  courteous  to  him  as  to 
one  who  sees.  When  introducing  people,  introduce  the  blind  person  in  accord- 
ance with  social  requirements. 

Do  not  grasp  a  blind  person's  hand  and  expect  him  immediately  to  men- 
tion your  name.  In  speaking  to  a  blind  person  in  the  presence  of  others  al- 
ways address  him  by  name,  so  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  whom  you  are 
speaking. 

Upon  meeting  a  blind  person,  address  him  at  once.  You  should  take  the 
initiative  in  salutation;  the  facial  expression  to  the  sighted  tells  what  the 
voice  alone  reveals  to  the  blind. 

Teach  a  blind  person  how  to  meet  people.  Encourage  them  to  go  to  the 
door  to  receive  the  callers. 

Consult  with  the  blind  person  directly.  Do  not  ask  some  other  person  for 
information  that  can  be  given  immediately  and  more  correctly  by  the  blind 
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person  himself.  For  example,  do  not  talk  over  the  blind  person's  head  with  a 
neighbor  who  can  see.  with  regard  to  whether  the  blind  person  will  have  salt 
or  sugar  upon  his  food.   Ask  the  blind  person  himself. 

When  assisting  a  blind  person  at  the  table  do  so  quietly,  without  calling 
attention  to  the  assistance  that  you  are  giving. 

When  walking  with  a  blind  person  be  eyes  for  him,  not  only  in  directing 
his  footsteps,  but  in  speaking  of  things  that  3*ou  see  and  which  are  of  interest 
to  you. 

The  blind  enjoy  being  read  to,  attending  a  good  concert,  a  good  play,  or 
good  movie,  especially  the  talkies.  Chess,  checkers,  dominoes,  card  and  other 
games  are  possible  and  much  enjoyed  by  the  blind. 

Do  not  exalt  or  condemn  the  blind  as  a  whole  because  you  are  acquainted 
with  some  particular  blind  individual.  Give  every  blind  person  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  his  ability. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


ENROLLMENT  BY  YEARS. 


The  following  table,  showing  the  attendance  during  recent  years,  often 
leads  to  the  question,  "Is  blindness  increasing?"  Statistics  show  that  blindness 
among  children  is  decreasing  in  Kansas,  and  the  increased  attendance  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  parents  are  now  willing  for  children  to  come  at  a 
younger  age,  while  twenty  years  ago  the  average  age  was  twelve.  It  is  still 
eight  and  one-half,  and  we  hope  soon  to  reduce  it  to  six. 


1908- 
1909- 
1910- 
1911- 
1912- 
1913- 
1914- 
1915- 
1916- 
1917- 
1918- 


'09 
10 
'11 
12 
13 
'14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


80 
94 
18 
93 
95 
78 
73 
93 
111 
105 
109 


1919-  '20    110 

1920-  '21    108 

1921-  '22    100 

1922-  '23    115 

1923-  '24    120 

1924-  '25    124 

1925-  '26   128 

1926-  '27    130 

1927-  '28    134 

1928-  '29    138 

1929-  '30    134 


Attendance  of  adults  at  summer-school  sessions  have  been  as  follows : 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


1928 
1929 
1930 


ATTENDANCE  BY  COUNTIES. 


Allen   

Atchison  . 
Barber  . .  . 
Barton  . .  . 
Bourbon  . . 
Butler  .  .  . 
Cherokee  . 
Coffey  . .  . 
Cowley  . .  . 
Crawford  . 
Douglas  .  . 

Ellis   

Ellsworth  . 
Finney  . .  . 

Ford   

Franklin  . . 
Geary  .... 
Greeley  . .  . 
Greenwood 
Harper  . .  . 
Harvey  . .  . 
Jackson  . . 
Johnson  . . 


Kingman   

Labette   

Leavenworth   

Linn   

Lyons   

McPherson  

Marion  

Marshall   

Mitchell  

Morris   

Nemaha   

Ottawa   

Pratt   

Reno  

Riley  

Rooks   

Russell   

Sedgwick    18 

Shawnee    11 

Sheridan   1 

Sumner    5 

Washington    1 

Wyandotte    27 


ALUMNI  ROLL  BY  YEARS. 


1876. 

Helen  Emert,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Fairplay,  Md. 
*Samuel  S.  Moore. 
Frank  W.  Syler,  112  Prospect  street, 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
Kate  E.  Parker. 


William   Plowman,   Industrial   Home  for 

Blind,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Martha  Lusk  (Mrs.  Perry  Hurst). 


1878. 

hMary  Waymire  (Mrs.  Cowley). 
1879. 

Martha  Neal,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Charles  Reach,  Sparta,  Kan. 
Isabell  Stillwell  (Mrs.  Samuel  Mitchell). 
Martha  Young. 

1880. 
*Montah  Brooks. 

Julia  Gilliland  (Mrs.  Samuel  Mitchell), 
Richmond,  Ohio. 


*  Deceased. 
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1881. 


Francis  L.  Friend,  540  Sixth  street, 
Lincoln,  111. 
^Luella  Nichols  (Mrs.  Francis  Friend). 

1882. 
Jennie  Culp. 

*Ellen  Moore  (Mrs.  John  Reynolds). 
Elizabeth  May  Tibbets  (Mrs.  Jarvis), 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1883. 

"Adrienna  Brown  (Mrs.  J.  K.  Lee). 

Anna  Honsyman,  Seneca,  Kan. 

Katie  Killeen,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
TIattie  B.  Sheets. 

1885. 
Alma  A.  Brown. 

Cynthia  Anna  Sipe,  Hastings,  Neb. 
Elizabeth  Kennedy  (Mrs.  L.  Downs), 
Scammon,  Kan. 


John  Plumley,  Mound  Valley,  Kan. 
Eliza  J.  Woolsey. 

1887. 

Medora  B.  Ambrose,  1715  N.  Stanton, 

El  Paso,  Tex. 
Hattie  A.  Angell  (Mrs.  C.  O.  Way), 

Charles  City,  Iowa. 
Lillian  S.  Taylor  (Mrs.  T.  D.  Peterson), 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
''Hannah  Thompson. 

Manie  Wiseman  (Mrs.  George  Drawbaugh). 


*Edward  Chauteau. 
*Alphonso  Colvin. 

Evangeline  Crawford  (Mrs.  G.  Hutchins), 
Pawhuska,  Okla. 
*Emily  Graham  (Mrs.  Rash). 

Almina  Hockett  (Mrs.  George  Covert). 

Olive  M.  Lockwood  (Mrs.  Antrobus), 
Calvert,  Kan. 
*Henrv  McElroy. 
*David  Wallace  McGill. 
*George  W.  Sheets. 

Nancy  E.  Smith. 

Eva  Webb  (Mrs.  L.  Smith),  Kinsley,  Kai 
*Fred  B.  Willard. 

1889. 
*John  E.  Taylor. 
Isaac  A.  Wilson,  1100  State  avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1892. 

Alice  Baker  (Mrs.  Lee  Muck), 

College  View,  Neb. 
Jennie  S.  Caward  (Mrs.  L.  Jackson), 

Denver,  Colo. 
Lillie  Gaylord. 

Edward  B.  Ingram,  Atchison,  Kan. 
Olive  Erwin,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
*Joseph  LaFever. 
Lottie  Belle  Lewis,  Zion  City,  III. 
John  Moughan,  Abilene,  Tex. 
Rosella  Neiswanger  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith), 

741  Parallel,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Arthur  C.  Wilson,  Perry,  Kan. 


ALUMNI  ROLL  BY  YEARS. —  Coxtixukd. 

1893. 

Blanche  Ellmaker  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Logan),  1000 


Minnesota  avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
William  H.  Endsley,  300  N.  Seventh, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Joseph  Ennefer,  Circleville,  Kan. 
Ernest  Grimes. 
John  Jones,  Kiowa,  Kan. 
George  E.  Pollard,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Arthur  Z.  Smedley,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

1895. 

Luretta  Bloom  (Mrs.  John  Goens), 

Independence,  Kan. 
Hayes  H.  Brooks,  Ordway,  Colo. 
Daisy  Garvin,  901  Illinois  street, 

Lawrence,  Kan. 
Charles  Gillian. 
*Frank  H.  King. 

*Stanley  Morraine,  Mound  Valley,  Kan. 
Mary  Pettigrew,  Grainola,  Okla. 
Charles  E.  Walters,  1230  Taylor  street, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Fred  Wilbur,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

1896. 

Elizabeth  Aberle  (Mrs.  Coats), 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Belle  Barnes  (Mrs.  Arthur  Alleman), 

Frankfort,  Kan. 
Eva  Birt. 

Charles  Collins,  Linwood,  Kan. 
*Isaac  Clark. 
*Tda  Craigmire. 
Lillian  Hinkle  (Mrs.  T.  A.  Williams), 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
Eula  Newby,  527  Washington  street, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
*Fred  Packard. 
Bert  Presson,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
Edgar  Schaeffer,  4426  Chestnut  street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1897. 
Agnes  Birt. 

Charles  House,  Enterprise,  Kan. 
Ada  Hubbard  (Mrs.  Gahm), 

Ellsworth,  Kan. 
Mabel  Packard,   Herington,  Kan. 
Raymond  Packard,  1934  Harrison  street, 

Topeka,  Kan. 
George  Stratton,  St.  George,  Kan. 
*Elhott  White. 


Lora.  M.  Bird  (Mrs.  Lesley  Pillsburv), 

Enid,  Okla. 
James  Catherman,  Anthony,  Kan. 
Anna  Doman  (Dr.  A.  D.  Andersen), 

Herington,  Kan. 
*Anna  Gustafscn. 
*Lucy  Magnolia  Holmes. 
Josephine  Holmes  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomas), 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Emma  Kelly,  B:nnington,  Kan. 
Gussie  Million  (Mrs.  Dolphos  McMains), 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Delmer  Putnam,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 
Theresa   Strecker,  Lehigh,  Kan. 
Evelyn  Vance  (Mrs.  Park), 

North  Topeka,  Kan. 


*  Deceased. 
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1899. 

Guy  Bates,  Wellington,  Kan. 
Dolphos  McMains,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
James  Parks,   118  S.  Barbee, 
Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

1900. 
*Cassie  Bernard. 

Everett  Bullock,  Erie,  Kan. 

Grace  DeFore,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Leona  Drawbauch  (Mrs.  Moore), 
Strong  City,  Kan. 
*CIaude  Finn. 

Theodosia  Hack  (Mrs.  Rockford). 

Rosa  Hadley,  Almodena,  Cal. 

Jula  Myrtle  Ireland  (Mrs.  F.  Rupert). 

John   Mclntoch,   Burden,  Kan. 

Addie  Rose. 

David  M.  Steele. 
*Donald  Stotler. 

1901.  ' 

Arthur  H.  Cox,  School  for  the  Blind, 

Muskogee,  Okla. 
Coral  Galbraith,  Smith  Center,  Kan. 
Pauline  Jones,  Dewey,  Okla. 
August  Lindholm,  Salina,  Kan. 
David  L.  McKibben,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Mabel  Skelton,  Long  Island,  Kan. 

1906. 
*Charles  McNew. 
Anna  Grace  Reckord  (Mrs.  Montgomery). 

1907. 

Louise  Cordery,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
Ellen  Skelton,  Long  Island,  Kan. 
Grace  Werntz,  Wellsville,  Kan. 

1908. 

Martha  Cook,  Carneiro,  Kan. 
Evermont  Corlew,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Clara  Stewart  (Mrs.  Arthur  Cox), 
Muskogee,  Okla. 

1909. 
*Pablo  Donovant. 
Roy  J.  Gruber,  White  City,  Kan. 
Cecelia  Hamilton,  Salina,  Kan. 
Madeline  Higgins  (Mrs.  John  Smith), 

Wamego,  Kan. 
Ruie  Keefer,  Canton,  Kan. 
Attie  Lewis,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 
Andrew  Terrel,  2828  Tracy  avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
*Winnie  McClure. 

1910. 

Rose  Levin,  Atchison,  Kan. 
Mary  May,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Roberts  (Mrs.  Edward 
Baker). 

Bruce  Weller,  1432  Jarboe  street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1912. 

Fleda  Chamberlain,   Sedan,  Kan. 
Walter  R.  Dry,  School  for  Blind, 
Vancouver,  Wash. 


YEARS.  CONTINU  Kl). 

1913. 

Wayne  Applegate,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
*Fred  Chapman. 
Fern  Finney,  Americus,  Kan. 
Claude  Gilson,  Mound  Valley,  Kan. 
Elsie  Stevens,  Canton,  Kan. 
Lillian  Schinke  (Mrs.  Andrew  Terrell), 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1914. 

Grover  Barlow,  1432  Jarboe  street, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
John  W.  Voneida,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

1915. 

Lester  VanZant,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Leslie  VanZant,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Julia  McMains  (Mrs.  C.  L.  Crippen), 

Fredonia,  Kan. 
*Junia  McMains. 
Minnie  Hedberg  (Mrs.  Rennels), 

1016  Riverview,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1916. 

Verna  Johnson  (Mrs.  Tom  Walsh), 

1420  Jarboe  street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lucille  McCoy,  Wilson,  Kan. 
*Emil  Wussow. 
Ruby  Rickert,  Washington,  Kan. 
George  Wolf,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Carrie  Lynch  (Mrs.  J.  Mcintosh), 

Burden,  Kan. 
Paul  Newman,  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 

1917. 

Nina  Ertel  (Mrs.'  Brvan  McMains), 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Rose  Geiser,  2918  Tracy,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Borton  Shukers,  Independence,  Kan. 
Vanda  Eklund  (Mrs.  W.  P.  Capp), 

318  S.  Ninth  street,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Ella  Hughes  (Mrs.  Darrow), 

Topeka,  Kan. 
Martha  Zerger,  2918  Tracy, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1918. 

Mary  Carpenter  (Mrs.  Fred  Timma), 

Lebanon,  Kan. 
Fred  Timma,  Lebanon,  Kan. 
Frank  Ball,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Hobart  Wantland,  Loyal,  Wis. 
Otto  A.  Pracht,  Concordia,  Kan. 
Matilda  Goering,  Mound  Ridge,  Kan. 

1919. 

Marie  Hanson  (Mrs.  Robb). 
Leona  Horn  (Mrs.  L.  G.  French), 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Emma  Kipp,  Piqua,  Kan. 
Julia  Stevenson,  School  for  Blind, 

Scotlandsville,  La. 
Donald  Gibbs,  Chanute,  Kan. 
*  Andrew  Keller. 
George  Newell,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Arthur  Wilson,  School  for  Blind, 

Faribault,  Minn. 


*  Deceased. 
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1920. 
*Katie  Zerger. 
William  Anderson,  Parsons,  Kan. 
Irwin  Halverstadt,  1432  Jarboe  street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1921. 

Elsie  Snowbarger,  Sylvia,  Kan. 
1922. 

Edna  Jarvis,  3024  Dunham  street, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mary  Westermeier  (Mrs.  E.  Sullivan), 

3301  Holmes  street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1923. 

Wilfred  Mermis,  Gorham,  Kan. 
1924. 

Pauline  Sauer  (Mrs.  Elmer  Sellers), 

Wamego,  Kan. 
Alberta  Alexander,  408  Pottawatomie  street, 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Nevah  Thompson  (Mrs.  Lee  Mansfield), 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Joseph  Anderson,  809  Osage  street, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Ray  McGuire,  Udall,  Kan. 
Joe  Wheaton,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

1925. 

Alice  Melvin,  Corning,  Kan. 

Mabel  Johnstone  (Mrs.  S.  A.  Wilson), 

Faribault,  Minn. 
Bertha  Smith,  Athol,  Kan. 
Donovan  McCollom,  Canton,  Mo. 


YEARS. — Concluded. 
1927. 

Deroy  Carr,  Horton,  Kan. 

Mildred  Dewey  (Mrs.  Arloe  Staats), 

Burlington,  Kan. 
Helen  Howe  (Mrs.  Lee  Shaffer), 

Elk  City,  Kan. 
Arthur  Johnson,  Junction  City,  Kan. 
Clarence  Phillips,  1143  Minnesota  avenue, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Arloe  Staats,  Burlington,  Kan. 

1928. 

Hilda  Deschner,  Beloit,  Kan. 
Clarence  McPherson,  914  S.  Seventh  street, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1929. 

Dwight  Allen,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

Lillian  Blagg,  Fulton,  Kan. 

Lawrence  Hofflinger,  1100  State  avenue, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
August  McCollom,  Dodge  City,  Kan, 
Thelma  Munt,  607  Third  avenue, 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Frances  Wright,  321  Laura  street, 

Wichita,  Kan. 

1930. 

Wilbur  Beedle,  Parsons,  Kan. 
Lucille  Blagg,  Fulton,  Kan. 
Clifford  Hopper,  Augusta,  Kan. 
Albert  L.  Jones,  Soldier,  Kan. 
William  Jones,  222  N.  Mill  street, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Earl  Kennett,  Augusta,  Kan. 
Ethel  Newman,  Reading,  Kan. 
John  Smith,  La  Cygne,  Kan. 
Eva  Wamsher,  725  S.  Mill  street, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 


1926. 

Roy  Atkinson,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
Earl  Chambers,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Erma  Keele,  Caldwell,  Kan. 
Eleanor  Van  Deman,  1103  State  avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 


*  Deceased. 
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FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  No.  I.    Appropriations  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1929,  and  Juna  SO,  1930. 


Salaries  and  wage;; 


Totals   

Expended  during  fiscal  year 


Unexpended  balance  June  30. 

Maintenance  and  repairs: 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year.  .  . 
Appropriated  for  fiscal  year  


Totals   

Expended  during  fiscal  year. 


Unexpended  balance  June  30 . 


Fees : 

Unexpended  balance  June  30  

Received  and  remitted  to  treasurer. 


Totals   

Expended  during  fiscal  yeai 


Unexpended  balance  June  30, 


New  books : 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  yeai 
Expended  during  fiscal  year. 


Unexpended  balance  June  30 . 

Musical  instruments : 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year... 
Appropriated  for  fiscal  year  


Total   

Expended  during  fiscal  year. 


Unexpended  balance  June  30. 


Special  repairs  and  improvements : 
Appropriated  for  fiscal  year.  . 
Expended  during  fiscal  year.  . 


Unexpended  balance  June  30. 

Furnishings : 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year. 
Appropriated  for  fiscal  year... 


Totals   

Expended  during  fiscal  year. 


Unexpended  balance  June  30. 

Summer  school,  adult  blind: 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year.., 
Appropriated  for  fiscal  year  


Totals   

Expended  during  fiscal  year 


Unexpended  balance  June  30. 


Salary  assistant  superintendent : 
Appropriated  for  fiscal  year. 
Expended  during  fiscal  year. 


1929.  J  930. 


Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year   $832.12   

Appropriated   for  fiscal    year   29,000.00  $30,000.00 


$29,832.12 
29,831.29 

$30,000.00 
29,999.24 

$0 . 83 

$0.76 

$26.32 
28,000.00 

$1,936.55 
28,000.00 

$28,026.32 
26,089.77 

$29,936.55 
21,609.99 

$1,936.55 

$8,326.56 

$6,540.45 
6,891.00 

$8,634.43 
7,225.44 

$13,431 . 45 
4,797.02 

$15,859.87 
7,188.97 

$8,634.43 

$8,670.90 

$1,000.00   

999.63   

$0.37   

$302.45   

2,000.00   

$2,302.45   

2,302.05   

$0.40   

  $3,000.00 

  2,351.81 

  $648.19 

$1,242.60 
2,500.00 

$1,213.45 
1,500.00 

$3,742.60 
2,529.15 

$2,713.45 
1,107.95 

$1,213.45 

$1,605.50 

$66.94 

7,000.00 

$7,000.00 

$7,066.94 
7,066.84 

$7,000.00 
6,599.01 

$0.10 

$400.99 

$1,500.00 

1.500.00 
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TABLE  No.  1— Concluded. 


Miscellaneous  supplies,  summer  school : 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year  

Expended  during  fiscal  year  


Unexpended  balance  June  30 


Xew  building : 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year. 
Expended  during  fiscal  year... 


Unexpended  balance  June  30. 

Addition  to  Industrial  building: 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year.  .  .  . 


Unexpended  balance  June  30. 

Remodeling  auditorium : 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year  


Unexpended  balance  June  30. 

Permanent  improvements : 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year.  . 
Appropriated  for  fiscal  year.  .  .  . 


Totals   

Expended  during  fiscal  year. 


Unexpended  balance  June  30. 


Recapitulation : 

Total  amount  appropriated . 
Total  amount  collected. 


Totals   

Total  amount  expended . 


Unexpended  balance  June  30 . 


Unused — returned  to  treasurer  

Actual  balance  to  be  reappropriated. 


1929. 
$1,500.00 
1,499.92 


1930. 
$1,500.00 
1,316.65 


$0 

.08 

$183.35 

$2,762 

.85 

2,762 

.63 

$0.22   

  $12,000.00 

  $12,000.00 

  $1,000.00 

  $1,000.00 

$301 

.93 

$2,099.01 

6,000. 

,00 

$6,301 

.93 

$2,099.01 

4,202. 

92 

2,098.92 

$2,099. 

01 

$0.09 

$84,035.21 

$89,249.01 

13,431. 

45 

15,859.87 

$97,466. 

66 

$105,108.88 

83,581. 

22 

72,272.59 

$13,885. 

44 

$32,836.29 

$2. 

00 

$0.85 

13,883. 

44 

32,835.44 

TABLE  Xo.  2.  Receipts 


ind  disbursements  of  fees  for  fiscal  vears  ending  June  30,  1929,  and 
June  30,  1930. 


1929.  1930. 

Unexpended  balance  at  beginning  of  year                                        $6,540.45  $8,634.43 

Received  and  remitted  to  treasurer : 

Board  and  care  of  students                                                           1,345.00  1,575.14 

Sale  of  sundries  and  rebates                                                         5,537.60  5,628.53 

Pay   roll   refunds                                                                                8.40  21.77 


Total  to  be  accounted  for   $13,431.45  $15,859.8'! 


Expended  for  salaries  and  wages   $3,331.32  $5,554.88 

Expended  for  commissaries   913.21  894.93 

Expended  for  property,  not  including  repairs   477.73  704.07 

Expended  for  ordinary  repairs   35.31  35.09 

Expended  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements   39.45   

Unexpended  balance  June  30   8,634.43  8,670.90 


Total   amount   accounted  for 


$13,431.45  $15,859.87 
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TABLE  No.  3.    Fuel  account  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1929,  and  June  30,  1930. 


v_/Oai  . 

Purchased  under  appropriation  to  Board  of  Administration, 
Freight  on  coal  paid  from  appropriation  to  Board  of  Ad- 

1929. 
$640.00 

1930. 
$2,758.45 

412.76 

Purchased  and  paid  for  out  of  maintenance  and  repair.... 
Freight  on  co'al  paid  for  out  of  maintenance  and  repair.  .  .  . 

2,131.50 
937 . 86 

401.97 

Totals   

$3,709.36 

$3,173.18 

1,079 
3.437 

941 

3.372 

Gas: 

Purchased  and  paid  for  out  of  maintenance  and  repair....  $39.64  $37.60 

Number  of  thousand  feet  used   39,800  38,000 

Average  price  per  thousand   $0.99.58  $0.9895 


TABLE  No.  4.    Contingent  fund  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1929,  and  June  30,  1930. 


1929.  1930. 

Cash  in  hand  of  superintendent,  revolving  maintenance  fund..  $500.00  $500.00 


TABLE  No.  5.    Private  money  of  patients  or  inmates,  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1930. 

On  hand  July  1,  1928   $11.72   

Received  during  biennial  period    3,325.38   

Withdrawn  during  biennial  period      $3,286.50 

On  hand  July  1,  1930     50.60 

Totals    $3,337.10  $3,337.10 


TABLE  No.  6.  Purchase  and  issue  of  stores  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1930, 
including  ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements,  maintenance  and  repairs 
and  fees. 

Stores  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  beginning  of  year:                           1929.  1930. 

Commissaries                                                                                      $181.99  $185.72 

Property                                                                                       3,231.63  1,104.96 

Purchased  and  paid  for  during  year: 

Commissaries                                                                                13,836.40  13,239.08 

Property,  not  including  repairs                                                      15,734.09  9,576.12 

Ordinary  repairs                                                                             4,202.92  4,450.82 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements   4,541.37   


Total  to  be  accounted  for   $41,728.40  $28,556.70 


Issued  during  the  year: 

Commissaries    $13,832.67  $13,342.63 

Property,   not  including   repairs   17,860.76  9,407.65 

Ordinary  repairs    4,202.92  4,450.82 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements   4,541.37 

Remaining  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  close  of  year: 

Commissaries    185.72  82.17 

Property    1,104.96  1,273.43 


Total  accounted  for 


$41,728.40  $28,556.70 
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TABLE  No.  8.    Total  cost  per  capita,  years  ending  June  30,  1929,  and  June  30,  1930. 

1929.  1930. 

Average  number  of  students   121  1 1 9 


Based  on  appropriations  used  : 

Salaries  and  wages,  including  fees   $33,162.61  $35,554.12 

Maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs,  including  fees   27,516.02  23,244.08 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements,  including  fees....  4,242.37  4,490.27 


Totals    $64,921.00  $63,288.47 

Per  capita  based  on  expenditures    536 . 54  531 . 84 

Based  on  issues : 

Salaries  and  wages,  including  fees   $33,162.61  $35,554.12 

Maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs,  including  fees   27,516.02  23,244.08 

Totals   $60,678.63  $58,798.20 

Per  capita  cost  based  on  issues   501 .  48  494  . 07 


Total   ordinary  support  based  on  issues ;    including  issues  of 

supplies  paid  for  out  of  fees   $60,678.63  $58,798.20 

Extraordinary   repairs   and   improvements   4,202.92  4,490.27 

Value  of  fuel  purchased  under  special  appropriation  to  Board  of 

Administration    640.00  3,171.21 

Value  of  work  from  state  printer   419.11  266.00 

Use  of  buildings  and  grounds  (2  per  cent)   9,584.38  9,584.38 


Totals    $75,525.04  $76,310.06 

Total  support  per  capita   625.83  641. .26 

Per  capita  cost   11.98   12.33 


Total   support*   (current)   $61,097.74  $59,064.20 

Less  fees  collected  and  remitted   6,891.00     -  7,225.44 


Actual  cost  of  support   $54,206.74  $51,338.76 

Actual  cost  per  capita  to  taxpayer   447.99  435.62 


*Salaries  and  wages,  maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs,  based  on  issues,  and  value  of  state 
printing. 
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TABLE  Xo.  9.    Report  of  manufactures  and  repairs  in  the  sewing  room,  on  wards,  etc.,  for 
biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1930. 


-1929. 


-1930.- 


Ma  n  u  - 

Articles:  factured. 

Aprons   10 

Bedspreads   

Blankets  

Bloomers   

Braziers   

B.  V.  D.'s  

Caps  

Coats  

Curtains   10 

Drawers,  boys   

Dresses   

Dresser  scarfs   

Garters   15 

Hat  

Hose  

Middies   

Jerseys,  gym  

Neckties  

Nightgowns  

Nightshirts   ' 

Overalls   

Overcoats  

Pillows  

Pillowslips   10 

Rugs  

Sacks  .  

Sheets,  unbleached   15 

Sheets,  bleached   

Shirts   

Skirts   3 

Sleepers   

Slips  

Sweaters  

Tablecloths    16 

Towels,  tea    21 

Towels,  kitchen   

Towels,  hand    60 

Towels,  crash   

Trousers  

Trunks,  gym  

Undershirts   

Underwaists   

Underwear  

Vests   

Wash  cloths   

Window  shades    8 


Repaired. 
20 
90 


Manu- 
factured. 

1; 


270 

264 

225 

231 

150 

148 

55 

22 
83 

6 

4 

8 

456 

438 

4 

21 

1 

.375 

1.414 

72 

61 

1 

6 

192 

186 

126 

133 

145 

130 

2 

8 

2 

53 

66 

19 

33 

63 

64 

93 

601 

606 

5 

2 

1 

2 

167 

175 

93 

85 

12 

io 

34 

17 

14 

23 

70 

47 

33 

24 

115 

103 

9 

12 

19 

21 

1 

261 

257 

8 

163 

41 

156 

2 

4 

Repaired. 
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TABLE  No.  10.    Products  of  farm  and  garden  for  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1930. 


,  1929. — ■  ,  ,  1930.  , 

Items.                                                         Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Eggs,  dozen                                                            -339%  $107.85            473%  $155.28 

Fruit : 

Cherries,  quarts                                                     84  12.90              40  6.00 

Grapes,  pounds                                                   200  8.00            300  12.00 

Peaches,  bushels                                                     30  75.00     

Plums,   bushels                                                      12  14.00              14  17.50 


TABLE  No.  11.    Live-stock  report  for  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1930. 


CHICKENS. 


Increase   123 

Purchased    90 

Total   213 

Died    34 

Slaughtered    29 

Total  decrease    63 

Remaining  on  hand  June  30,  1930   150 


TABLE  No.  12.    Farm,  garden  and  poultry  yard  account,  profit  or  loss,  for  biennial  period 

ending  June  30,  1930. 


Value  of  products,  farm,  garden,  dairy  and  poultry  yard...  $263.80  $246.83 

Value  of  live  stock  and  poultry  slaughtered     32.92 

Total  receipts    $263.80  $279.75 

Expended : 

Farm,  dairy  and  garden  employees'  wages   $28.00  $17.00 

Feed,  corn,  hay,  oats,  bran,  ensilage,  etc   36.31  97.55 

Total  expenditures  for  biennial  period   $64 . 31  $114 . 55 

Profit  for  biennial  period   $199.49  $165.20 


TABLE  No.  13.    Boys'  shop  industry,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1929,  and  June  30,  1930. 


Receipts  from  sale  of : 

1929. 
$4,279.35 
24.00 

1930. 
$4,091.45 

9.40 
53.76 

31.90 
92.23 

Totals   

$4,366.51 

$5,025.58 

Assets  on  hand  June  30  : 

$926.38 
933.47 

$707.58 
1,361.20 

$1,859.85 
6,226.36 

$2,068.78 
7,094.36 

Amounts  paid  out  in  shop : 

Paid  out  for  broom  com   $2,302.94  $1,890.06 

Paid  out  for  handles,  twine,  etc   477.41  577.72 

Paid  out  for  shop  labor   1,850.36  1,805.32 

Paid  out  for  express,  drayage  and  freight   152.48  196.53 

Broom  supplies  on  hand  July  1   1,361.20  2,133.36 


Totals  paid  out   $6,144.39  $6,602.99 

Net  profit    81.97  491.37 
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TABLE  No.  14.    Total  per  capita  cost  of  adult  work  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1930. 


1929. 

1930. 

Average  number  of  students,  summer  school  

Based  on  appropriation  used : 

Miscellaneous  supplies,  summer  school  

  74 

  $7,066.84 

  1,499.92 

79 

$6,599.01 
1,316.65' 

Totals   

  $8,566.76 

  115.76 

$7,915.66 
100.20 

  $8,566.76 

  988.63 

$7,915.66 
1,153.47 

  102.41 

$6,762.19 
85.60 

MAIN  BUILDING. 


MUSIC  HALL  AND  GYMNASIUM. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  Hon.  Harry  H.  W  oodring ,  Governor,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Administration : 

Gentlemen — Submitted  herewith  is  the  twenty-eighth  biennial  report  of  the 
Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind,  covering  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1932. 

The  biennial  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  marked  progress  for  every 
department  of  the  school.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  various  departments.  .  More  and  more  those  for  whom  the  school  was 
established  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  it.  Effort 
has  been  made  to  make  contact  with  the  homes  where  there  are  children  handi- 
capped in  vision  and  the  results  of  the  efforts  have  been  most  gratifying.  We 
believe,  however,  there  are  still  others  who  are  not  receiving  the  educational 
advantages  they  should  have,  and  we  ask  that  any  who  may  know  of  any 
children,  blind  or  partial  sighted,  not  in  school  will  notify  the  superintendent. 
The  blind,  even  more  than  the  seeing,  need  educational  advantages.  In  fact 
with  the  blind,  education  and  proper  training  mean  everything.  Without 
training  the  blind  person  is  helpless — a  burden  to  himself  and  society.  With 
training  a  large  proportion  enter  useful,  self-supporting  occupations. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Administration  it  is  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  School  to  give  to  the  blind  and  partial-sighted  youth  of  the 
state  a  liberal  education  in  literary  work,  and  also  to  equip  them  in  the  arts 
of  music  and  expression  and  in  industrial  pursuits,  so  that  they  may  become 
independent  and  useful  members  of  their  community. 

The  school  offers  a  literary  course  corresponding  to  that  given  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  through  the  grades  and  the  four  years  of  high  school,  and 
is  on  the  list  of  accredited  high  schools  of  the  state. 

Since  the  school  must  also  be  the  home  of  the  child  for  nine  months  of  the 
year,  much  attention  is  given  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  the 
child.  Principles  of  right  living  and  right  thinking  are  kept  before  the  pupils. 
Opportunity  for  church,  Sunday  school  and  Endeavor  society  is  given. 

An  educated  mind,  a  trained  hand,  a  cheerful  and  contented  disposition  is 
the  result  of  the  work. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Reading.  Revised  Braille  System.  Teach  first  the  basic  letters,  a  to  j,  inclusive.  Then 
give  words  formed  from  combinations  of  these  letters.  Follow  this  plan  with  each  new  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  Give  word  picture  drill  for  the  first  lessons  in  the  primer,  and  then  intro- 
duce the  primer.  The  first  reader  should  also  be  completed  during  the  first  year.  The  object 
is  to  increase  the  child's  vocabulary,  secure  easy  and  fluent  expression,  correct  pronunciation, 
proper  inflection  and  modulation.  Silent  reading  may  be  encouraged  through  the  use  of 
games,  flash  cards,  and  simple  written  directions  placed  on  the  bulletin  board.  Texts:  Path- 
way to  Reading,  Primer  and  First  Reader;  Beacon  First  Reader.  Supplemental  Books: 
Reading  Literature,  First  Reader;  Everyday  Classics,  Primer  and  First  Reader;  Gordon  First 
Reader;  Wag  and  Puff;  A  Riddle  Book. 
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Spelling.  The  first  half  year  is  preparatory  for  formal  spelling.  Give  drill  in  phonics 
through  the  use  of  games,  word  building  cards,  and  unfinished  rhymes,  etc.  Defects  and 
careless  habits  of  speech  should  be  corrected  so  far  as  possible  during  this  period.  Formal 
spelling  contains  words  most  frequently  used  by  the  child  in  conversation,  in  reading,  thus 
facilitating  his  early  composition. 

Printing.  Use  of  the  peg  board  is  preparatory  to  the  use  of  slates.  When  slates  are 
used,  attain  control  of  the  top  dots  in  the  cell,  then  the  lowest  dots,  then  those  on  the  right 
side,  and  lastly,  the  middle  dot  on  the  left  side.  Dictate  words  and  short  sentences.  Insist 
on  use  of  the  capital  and  period.  If  the  best  papers  are  kept  each  day,  they  may  be  formed 
into  booklets  to  be  taken  home.  They  ,  also  make  a  record  of  the  child's  work  which  he  is 
able  to  appreciate. 

Numbers.  Establish  sense  of  distance,  size,  quality,  weight,  direction,  and  position 
through  a  comprehensive  use  of  such  terms  as,  far,  near.  Teach  comparisons  of  the  terms, 
as,  higher,  lower,  etc.    The  primary  child  needs  a  great  deal  of  time  spent  in  counting,  and 
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in  handling  objects.  Use  beads,  sticks,  blocks,  etc.,  for  this  work.  Teach  the  numbers 
through  100.  Build  and  memorize  the  multiplication  tables  through  three.  Give  very  little 
of  either  reading  or  writing  of  numbers. 

Language.  Begin  conversational  work  with  objects  with  which  the  children  are  familiar. 
Insist  on  correct  use  of  words  and  proper  pronunciation.  Teach  the  days  of  the  week  and 
the  months  and  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Develop  freedom  of  language  and  move- 
ment by  telling  stories  and  then  dramatizing  them.  Do  not  repress,  but  curb  and  direct 
the  full  expression  of  ideas.  In  all  written  work  insist  on  the  use  of  capital  letters  and 
punctuation.    Memorize  many  verses  and  enlarge  the  vocabulary. 

Industrial.  Paper  work:  Teach  the  simple  folding.  So  many  toys  and  also  furniture 
for  dolls'  houses  may  be  made  with  the  sixteen  squares.  Give  some  tearing.  Pricking  around 
an  outline  gives  some  idea  to  the  child  of  a  picture.  Paper  chains,  very  simple  sewing  card 
patterns,'  and  some  weaving  are  helpful  in  teaching  control  of  the  hand.  Give  very  little 
with  either  scissors  or  paste  in  first-year  work. 

Beads,  blocks,  sticks  and  spools  are  all  important  in  teaching  the  child  control,  com- 
parisons, and  simple  construction. 

Clay:  The  modeling  of  solids  gives  the  child  a  sense  of  form.  Model  a  ball,  an  egg,  etc. 
Some  very  interesting  work  is  done  with  balls,  eggs,  and  clay  sticks. 

Handling  museum  objects,  and  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  also  making  excursions 
about  the  grounds  are  helpful  in  language  work  as  well  as  in  hand  development. 

Music.    Suitable  songs  and  drill  in  marching. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Reading.  Continue  the  plan  begun  in  first  grade.  Emphasize  use  of  more  than  the 
index  finger  of  each  hand.  Introduce  grade  one  and  a  half  contractions  about  the  middle 
of  the  year.  Also  teach  the  one-cell  part-word  and  whole-word  contractions  in  grade  two. 
Texts:  Beacon  Second  Reader;  Winston  Second  Reader;  Nature  Myths.  Supplemental: 
Pathway  to  Reading,  Second  Reader;  Everyday  Classics,  Second  Reader;  Gordon  Second 
Reader;  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands;  Riverside  Third  Reader. 

Spelling.  Dictate  words  from  the  reading  lesson,  and  construct  booklets  for  each 
month  or  in  connection  with  a  project.  Use  word3  in  oral  and  written  sentences.  Spelling 
may  be  combined  with  printing  and  language  for  some  purposes.  Text:  The  Graded  School 
Speller.    Use  this  in  connection  with  other  work. 

Numbers.  The  primary  object  of  the  second  year  is  to  give  the  child  an  automatic 
control  of  the  addition  facts,  and  the  corresponding  subtraction  facts.  Flash  cards  containing 
these  facts  are  very  helpful  to  the  child.  First,  they  help  to  acquire  accuracy,  and  second, 
they  help  in  acquiring  speed.  Teach  three  and  four  one  figure  numbers.  Also  give  the  two 
figure  numbers  in  the  preparation  for  column  work.  Build  and  memorize  the  multiplication 
tables  through  six.  Do  not  let  them  become  mere  memorized  sounds.  Relate  oral  and 
written  work  to  the  class  project. 

Language.  Emphasize  correct  pronunciation  and  clear  enunciation  through  story  telling 
and  dramatization.  Stimulate  an  appreciation  of  poetry  through  reading,  discussing,  and 
memorizing  of  poems.  Give  some  dictation  of  sentences  and  verses,  but  leave  plenty  of  time 
for  original  work.  Desk  charts  are  very  helpful  in  games,  such  as  filling  in  the  blank  spaces 
of  an  unfinished  sentence  with  the  proper  word  or  phrase,  and  in  classifying  words,  such  as 
things  to  eat,  or  things  to  wear.  Many  language  games  develop  clear  thinking  and  apprecia- 
tion. Lessons  in  nature,  health,  and  courtesy  may  be  combined  with  the  language  lessons  to 
great  advantage. 

Industrial.  Continue  the  plan  begun  in  the  first  year.  Booklets  may  be  made  of  outline 
pictures  with  accompanying  stories.  Bookmarks,  book  covers  and  other  small  articles  may  be 
made  with  simple  weaving.  A  class  poster  may  be  made  each  month,  or  small  posters  for 
spelling  book  covers  may  be  made  in  connection  with  projects.  Simple  patterns  in  sewing 
cards  may  be  continued,  also.  Projects  which  involve  the  constructing  of  scenes  or  villages  in 
the  sand  table  are  invaluable  in  the  child's  training.  Continued  use  of  clay  and  blocks  in- 
creases the  child's  sense  of  form  and  of  proportion.  Children  who  have  developed  a  motor 
and  muscular  control  have  gone  far  on  the  road  toward  self  expression,  or  an  organized, 
happy  life. 

THIRD  YEAR. 
Reading.    Beacon  Third  Reader.    Supplementary  reading. 
Spelling.    Kansas  Speller  as  text ;  dictation  and  written  exercises. 

Arithmetic.  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book:  Review  of  fundamentals  and 
tables.    Quick  drills  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

Language.  Oral  work:  Dramatizing  memory  gems;  correct  forms  of  speech  secured 
through  games  and  conversation,  dictation  and  memory  games.  Supplemental :  Live  Language 
Lessons,  Book  I. 

Writing.  Review  of  the  fundamentals  of  Braille  writing ;  dictation  a  part  of  each 
day's  program. 

Hygiene.  How  to  keep  well ;  how  to  care  for  the  home  and  school  yards.  Nature  study, 
correlated  with  language  lessons;  studied  according  to  seasons. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Reading.    Pathway  to  Reading.    Fourth  Reader.    Beacon  Fourth  Reader.  Supplementary 
reading.    Special  stress  on  thought  and  context,  expression  and  enunciation. 
Spelling.    Kansas  Speller. 

Arithmetic.  Review  of  fundamentals;  drills;  fractions;  miscellaneous  problems.  Essen- 
tials of  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book,  completed. 

Language.  Live  Language  Lessons,  First  Book.  Good  articulation ;  correct  use  of  words 
leading  up  to  well -expressed  written  work.  Dictation,  showing  correct  form  in  capitalization, 
punctuation,  paragraphing,  etc.  Proper  forms  of  verbs;  pronouns.  Learning  the  parts  of 
speech.    Letter  writing,  memorizing  standard  classics  suitable  to  grades. 

Geography.  Use  of  raised  maps.  United  States  and  dependencies.  Human  Geography, 
Book  One,  Smith. 

Writing.    Exercises  given  to  develop  speed  with  accuracy. 

Nature  Study.    Correlated  with  language. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 
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FIFTH  YEAR. 

Reading.    Beacon  Fifth  Reader. 

Language.  Live  Language  Lessons,  First  Book,  completed.  Further  work  along  lines 
begun  in  fourth  grade. 

Spelling.    Kansas  Speller. 

Arithmetic.  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Books.  Review  of  previous  work. 
Further  work  in  fractions ;  and  denominate  numbers. 

Geography.    Human  Geography,  Book  One,  J.  Russell  Smith. 

Physiology.    Mayberry's  Primary  Physiology.    Hygiene  and  sanitation  from  dictation. 
Writing.    Daily  practice  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Reading.    Elson  Reader,  Book  Six. 

Grammar.    Live  Language  Lessons,  Second  Book. 

Spelling.    Kansas  Speller. 

Arithmetic.    Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Intermediate  Book,  completed. 
Geography.    Human  Geography,  Book  Two,  Beard  &  Bagley. 
History.    A  First  Book  in  American  History. 
Writing.    Daily  practice  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 
Reading  and  Writing.    In  connection  with  other  subjects. 
Classics.    Kansas  state  text  for  seventh  grade. 

English.    Live  Language  Lessons,  Driggs.    Supplementary,  Essentials  of  Grammar. 
Spelling.    Horn-Ashbaugh,  Fundamentals  of  Spelling. 
History.    History  of  American  People,  Beard  and  Bagley. 

Arithmetic     Wentworth  and  Smith  Essentials   of  Arithmetic.     Supplementary  texts. 
The  Stone  Arithmetic  and  Brown  and  Eldridge  Arithmetic. 
Kansas  History.    State  text. 

Physiology.    Physiology,  Hygiene,  and  Sanitation.  Jewctt. 

Music,  Physical  Culture,  Typewriting  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

EIGHTH  GRADE, 
Reading  and  Writing.    In  connection  with  other  subjects. 
Classics.    Kansas  state  text  for  eighth  grade. 

Grammar.  Live  Language  Lessons,  Driggs.  Supplementary  texts:  Essentials  of  Grammar, 
Gemmill,  completed. 

Spelling.    Horn-Ashbaugh,  Fundamentals  of  Spelling,  completed. 
History.    State  text,  completed. 

Civics.    Hill,  Community  Life  and  Civics  Problems. 

Arithmetic.     Wentworth  Smith,  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  completed.  Supplementary 
texts:  The  Stone  Arithmetic  and  Brown  and  Eldridge  Arithmetic,  completed. 
Music,  Physical  Culture  and  Industrial  Training  under  special  teachers. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

First  Year.  Required:  English,  algebra,  elementary  science,  and  ancient  history. 
Elective:   Expression  and  music. 

Second  Year.  Required:  English,  geometiy,  medieval  and  modern  history  (or  civics), 
domestic  science  or  tuning.    Elective:   Expression  and  music. 

Third  Year.  Required:  English,  civics  (or  medieval  and  modern  history),  and  one  of 
the  following  list :  Latin,  Spanish  or  physiology  and  psychology.  Elective:  Expression  and 
music. 

Fourth  Year.  Required:  Physics,  tuning  (for  boys),  American  history  and  one  from  the 
following  list:    English,  Latin,  or  Spanish.    Elective:    Expression  and  music. 

Sixteen  credits  are  required  for  graduation,  of  which  thirteen  must  be  from 
the  literary  list.  In  addition,  credits  will  be  allowed  in  typewriting,  domestic 
science,  music,  piano  tuning,  and  expression,  when  work  of  standard  quality 
has  been  done  as  outlined  in  the  course.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  year, 
students  may  begin  piano  tuning.   In  all  grades  students  are  required  to  give 
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sufficient  time  to  regular  daily  study  under  supervision  to  make  proper  prepara- 
tion. 

Expression  is  required  in  high-school  courses,  and,  because  Of  the  high  value 
of  the  personal  and  literary  culture  this  study  affords,  it  is  offered  as  an  elective 
earlier  in  the  course,  especially  to  any  who  desire  to  make  reading  or  any  plat- 
form work  their  vocation.  The  general  advantages  gained  are  interpretation, 
appreciation,  and  love  of  nature,  whiie  the  special  design  is  to  aid  the  student 
to  become  natural,  free  and  easy  in  speech  and  manners.  Students  are  trained 
to  become  public  entertainers,  story-tellers  and  may  become  teachers  of  ex- 
pression. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

"The  love  of  art  is  inherent  in  us  all.  Be  it  a  beautiful  painting,  an  in- 
spiring piece  of  music,  an  impressive  example  of  perfect  architecture,  the  flow- 
ing lines  of  a  piece  of  sculpture,  the  unfolding  of  a  dramatic  situation  in  its 
blending  of  word  and  action,  or  the  varying  lines  and  colors  of  nature — all  of 
these  make  their  appeal  to  humanity  in  a  greater  or  less  degree."  The  one 
art  from  which  the  blind  may  derive  the  fullest  enjoyment  is  that  of  music. 
Consequently  we  have  made  music  an  important  element  in  our  educational 
scheme,  offering  in  this  department  rhythm  band  for  the  little  people;  piano, 
organ;  violin;  wind  instruments;  voice,  including  individual  lessons,  chorus 
and  glee-club  work;  orchestra;  history  of  music,  harmony,  etc.;  and  practice 
teaching.  It  is  our  aim  to  keep  our  students  in  a  musical  atmosphere  through- 
out their  school  course  and  to  instill  in  them  a  love  for,  and  an  appreciation  of, 
the  very  best  in  musical  art.  The  beginning  of  musical  appreciation  is  made 
as  soon  as  the  child  enters  kindergarten  or  primary  department.  Here  the 
children  are  taught  the  simpler  nature  and  action  songs  and  at  the  same  time 
are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  scales  and  the  relation  of  tones  one  to  an- 
other. Here,  too,  they  are  taught  to  use  their  ears  by  singing  from  dictation 
easy  intervals  and  short  musical  phrases. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  opportunities  for  attending  good  musical  programs 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  we  are  located  in  a  large  city.  Every  Friday  morning 
our  pupils  listen  in  over  the  radio  to  Damrosch  musical  instruction  broadcast 
from  his  studio  in  New  York.  Through  all  these  means  we  attempt  to  give 
the  music  so  thoroughly  and  of  such  standard  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
educational  features  of  the  school. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

The  work  in  the  gra'des  corresponds  to  course  given  in  public  schools,  with 
the  addition  of  special  group  work,  choruses,  cantata,  etc.  In  the  advanced 
work,  four-part  choruses  for  mixed  voices  for  cantata,  opera  and  oratorio  are 
learned,  while  particular  attention  is  given  to  position,  enunciation,  correct 
breathing,  etc. 

Individual  lessons  are  given  to  all  who  give  promise  of  becoming  good  solo 
singers,  or  who  for  any  reason  would  be  benefited  by  such  training. 

VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA. 

Instruction  in  violin  is  given  pupils  showing  sufficient  interest  and  talent, 
both  individual  training  and  violin  chorus  being  given.  Orchestra  work  is 
now  offered  to  those  whose  school  work  will  permit  additional  music  study. 
Organ  instruction  is  also  available  for  advanced  music  students. 
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BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

All  pupils  are  required  ,  to  learn  to  read  embossed  music,  and  execution  it 
from  study,  not  "from  ear."  Pupils  memorize  work  from  the  written  page  one 
part  at  a  time. 

PIANO. 

The  piano  course  is  cumulative,  following  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
best  music  scholars,  but  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  pupil.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  study  of  the  best  music  only.  Other  music  may  be 
enjoyed,  but  the  best  is  given  because  of  its  greater  value  in  training.  All 
pupils  are  given  opportunity  for  piano  instruction  after  they  have  learned  to 
read  and  write  Braille  with  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Opportunity  to  pursue  the 
course  is  lost  only  through  negligence  of  application  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Course  of  Study. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

Notation.  Notes;  values  of  notes;  whole,  half,  quarter,  eighths,  and  corresponding  rests; 
half  note  dotted ;  quarter  note  dotted ;  the  triplet ;  octave  signs ;  hand  and  finger  signs ; 
repeat  signs;  tie,  possibly  "with"  sign;  word  sign  and  word  stop;  sharp,  double  sharp; 
flat,*double  flat;  natural;  intervals;  key  signatures  and  time  signatures;  accent;  staccato; 
slur;  and  possibly  other  expression  marks. 

Rhythm.  Able  to  use  different  values  noted  above  and  able  to  count  two-four,  three- 
four;  four-four  and  six-eight. 

Ear  Training. 

Technic.  Five-finger  exercises  and  special  exercises  for  needs  of  individual  pupils;  thumb 
exercises  in  preparation  for  scales;  construction  and  playing  slowly  of  chromatic,  major  and 
minor  scales  in  one  octave,  hands  separately,  contrary  motion;  scales  written;  tonic  triad, 
dominant  seventh  chord  and  principle  triads  played. 

Studies.  Kohler,  Op.  249,  Book  I,  Nos.  43,  44,  51,  52,  49,  50,  53,  54,  55,  56;  Kohler, 
Op.  190,  No.  30.  Theme  and  variation,  from  Gurlitt's  "Technic  and  Melody"  (or  studies 
which  teach  the  same  principles  in  the  same  order).    Any  additional  helpful  studies. 

Selections.  Mrs.  Crosby-Adams,  Gurlitt,  Krogmann,  Hannah  Smith,  Maxim,  Gaynor, 
Margaret  Alartin,  Reinecke  and  others. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Notation.  Remaining  notes  and  rests;  any  repeat  signs  that  were  not  taught  in  first 
year;  withs,  piano,  forte,  pianissimo,  fortissimo,  mezzo  forte,  mezzo  piano,  crescendo,  di- 
minuendo, ritard,  a  tempo  and  hold. 

Technic.  Oral  technic  suited  to  the  individual  pupil;  chromatic  scale;  all  major  and 
minor  scales  (harmonic  form)  in  two  octaves;  contrary  motion;  tonic  triad,  dominant 
seventh,  and  principle  triads  played  and  written. 

Rhythm.  Review  of  values  and  rhythms  previously  learned;  drill  on  eighth  dotted  fol- 
lowed by  sixteenth;  add  three-eight  and  six-four  rhythms. 

Studies.  At  least  four  studies,  no  two  of  same  type,  selected  from  Biehl,  Op.  174 ;  Key- 
board Frolics,  by  John  Thompson;  Duvernoy,  Op.  176,  Nos.  1,  13  and  20;  Gurlitt,  Op.  82, 
Nos.  36,  42,  and  49;  Burgmuller,  Op.  100;  Czerny,  Op.  599,  Nos.  51  and  56;  "Little  Waves," 
by  Orth;  Gurlitt,  Op.  50,  No.  8.    Lemoine,  Op.  37,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Sonatinas.  One  movement  of  Op.  39,  No.  1,  by  Frank  Lynes,  or  one  movement  of  any 
other  Sonatina  of  same  grade. 

Selections.  Adams,  Behr,  Dutton,  Gaynor,  Gurlitt,  Kuhlau,  Lichner,  Reinholdt, 
Reinecke,  Rogers,  Smith,  Spindler,  Schumann,  and  others. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Notation.  Review  of  all  previous  work.  Arpeggios;  appoggiaturas;  sectional  marks  if 
not  learned  in  connections  with  "withs";  possibly  pedal,  and  pedal  release;  and  any  other 
sign  occurring  in  studies. 

Technic.  Continuation  of  oral  technic  suited  to  individual.  Chromatic  scale;  major  and 
minor  scales;  parallel,  hands  together  through  two  octaves  with  varying  touches  and  tempos; 
construction  of  augmented  and  diminished  triads;  authentic  and  plagal  cadences.  Introductory 
exercises  to  the  arpeggio. 
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Rhythm.  Applying  sixteenths  and  thirty-seconds,  and  learning  to  count  four-eight,  nine- 
eight  and  twelve-eight. 

Studies.  At  least  four,  selected  from  Biehl,  Op.  174;  Burginuller,  Op.  100;  Bertini,  Op. 
100,  Nos.  20  and  22;  Duvernoy,  Op.  176,  No.  25;  Gurlitt,  Op.  50,  No.  13;  Lemoine,  Op.  37 
Nos.  6,  8,  and  13;  Loeschorn,  Op.  65,  Nos.  8  and  40;  Czerny,  Op.  599,  Nos.  69,  and  74; 
Orth,  "Haymakes,"  "Finger  Chase,"  and  "To  and  Fro." 

Sonatinas.  One  movement  differing  in  style  from  one  studied  in  year  two,  from  Lynes 
Op.  39,  No.  1 ;  Clementi,  Op.  36,  No.  1 ;  or  one  of  sarm  grade. 

Selections.  Behr,  Kuhlau,  Lichner,  Reinholdt,  Reinecke,  Schumann,  Spindler,  Tschai- 
kowsky,  Beethoven,  and  others. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 
Notation.    Review,  and  any  remaining  signs. 

Technic.  Continuation  of  oral  technic  suited  to  individual.  Chromatic  scale;  major  and 
minor  scales;  parallel,  hands  together  through  four  octaves,  and  somewhat  faster  than  in 
first  three  years ;  legato ;  staccato  more  slowly ;  broken  chords  and  arpeggios  slowly. 

Sthdies.  Four  studies  selected  from  Bertini,  Op.  100,  Nos.  14,  18  and  22  ;  Lemoine,  Op. 
37,  Nos.  16,  20,  24,  35  and  45;  Loeschorn,  Op.  65,  Nos.  21,  32  and  40;  Lecouppey,  Op.  26; 
Czerny,  Op.  261. 

Sonatinas.  One  movement  differing  in  style  from  either  previous  year.  Clementi,  Op. 
36 ;  Dussek,  Kuhlau  or  Lynes. 

Selections.  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Kullak,  Spindler,  Scharwenka,  Schubert,  Tschai- 
kowsky,  Mendelssohn,  Reinholdt,  Reinecke,  Rogers,  and  others. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Technic.  Oral  technic  suited  to  needs  of  individual  pupils.  Chromatic  scale;  major  and 
minor  scales  in  slightly  increasing  tempo;  solid  and  broken  chords  and  arpeggios  in  two 
octaves,  moderate  tempo.    Begin  development  of  octave  playing. 

Studies.  Four  selected  from  Czerny,  Op.  261;  Duvernoy,  Op.  120;  Horvath,  Op.  43; 
Lecouppey,  Op.  26;  Lemoine,  Op.  37,  Nos.  32  and  42. 

Sonatina.    Clementi,  Op.  36,  and  Kuhlau. 

Selections.  Scharwenka,  Schutte,  Jensen,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Spindler, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Greig,  Tschaikowsky,  First  Year  Bach  (edited  by  Arthur  Foote), 
and  others. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Technic  Oral  technic  suited  to  pupil.  Hanon,  "Virtuoso  Pianist."  Chromatic  scale; 
major  and  minor  scales,  four  octaves,  divided;  broken  and  solid  chords  and  arpeggios. 

Studies.  Four  selected  from  Bertini,  Op.  100,  No.  10 ;  Czerny,  Op.  599,  Nos.  46,  50,  57, 
84;  Czerny,  Op.  261;  Berens,  Op.  79;  Berens,  Op.  61,  Books  land  2;  First  Pedal  Studies; 
Gaynor;  First  Year  Bach,  Foote;  Duvernoy,  Op.  120;  Horvath,  Op.  43;  A.  Dorn,  Op.  100. 

Sonatinas.    Beethoven,  Op.  49,  No.  2;  Kujlau,  Reinecke,  Schutte,  Dessek. 

Selections.  Beethoven,  Bendil,  Grieg,  Haydn,  Jensen,  Merkel,  Mendelssohn,  Paderewski, 
Nevin,  Spindler,  Tschaikowsky,  and  others. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Technic.  Oral  technic  suited  to  pupil.  Hanon,  "Virtuoso  Pianist."  Chromatic  scale, 
major  and  minor  scales,  one  to  the  count  and  two  to  the  count ;  broken  and  solid  chords  and 
arpeggios  in  four  octaves. 

Studies.  Czerny,  Op.  299,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3;.  Lemoine,  Op.  37,  No.  49,  or  equivalent; 
and  one  from  Vogt,  Op.  145. 

Sonatina.    Beethoven,  Op.  49,  No.  1 ;  Schutte  and  others. 

Selections.  Beethoven,  Bendil,  Chaminade,  Godard,  Grieg,  Jensen,  Haydn,  Merkel, 
Mendelssohn,  Mevin,  Paderewski,  Rubinstein,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  others. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Technic.  Oral  technic  suited  to  pupil.  Hanon,  "Virtuoso  Pianist."  Chromatic  scale; 
major  and  minor  scales,  one  to  the  count,  two  to  the  count,  three  to  the  count  and  four  to 
the  count;  broken  and  solid  chords  and  arpeggios. 

Studies.  Czerny,  Op.  299,  Nos.  22  and  32;  Bach,  Two-part  Inventions;  Heller,  Op.  45; 
Vogt,  Op.  145. 

Sonata.  Mozart  or  Haydn.  Begin  Sonata,  to  be  continued  in  ninth  year  and  completed 
in  tenth  year. 

Selections.  Beethoven,  Chopin  "Easier  Pieces,"  Grieg,  Mendelssohn,  Jensen,  Moszkowski, 
Nevin,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Tschaikowsky,  Raff,  and  others. 
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NINTH  YEAR. 

Technic.  Oral  technic  suited  to  needs  of  pupil.  Hanon  "Virtuoso  Pianist";  Phillip, 
"Exercises  for  the  Development  of  Fingers."  Chromatic  scale;  major  and  minor  scales  in 
thirds,  sixths  and  tenths ;  dominant  and  diminished  seventh  chords ;  broken  and  solid  chords 
and  arpeggios. 

Studies.  One  each  from  Vogt,  Op.  145 ;  Kullak,  Op.  48 ;  Bach ;  Heller,  Op.  45 ;  and 
Czerny,  Op.  299,  No.  13. 

Sonata.    Continuation  of  sonata  begun  in  eighth  year. 

Selections.  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Grieg,  MacDowell,  Mendelssohn,  Moszkowski,  Liszi 
(consolations),  and  others. 

TENTH  YEAR. 

Technic  Oral  technic  suited  to  needs  of  pupil.  Phillip.  Scales  and  chord  work  suited 
to  need  of  individual  pupil. 

Study.    Cramier,  "Fifty  Studies  for  the  Piano";  Kullak  and  Bach. 
Sonata.    Complete  sonata  begun  in  eighth  year. 
Selections.    Preparation  for  recital. 

Harmony.  Special  attention  given  to  analysis  of  chord  formation  of  music  studied  in 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years.  Formal  study  of  harmony  in  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  years. 
Textbook :  Orem's  Harmony  Book  for  Beginners. 

Lectures  in  Musical  History. 

Musical  Appreciation. 

One-year  Theory  of  Music.    Textbook :   Elson's  Theory  of  Music. 
Ensemble  Work  at  least  every  two  years. 
General  Musical  Knowledge. 
Staff  Notation. 

Two  Years  of  Normal  Training. 
Recital. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Hand  training  is  given  all  primary  pupils  through  use  of  clay  in  model 
work,  paper  weaving,  paper  folding,  and  bead  work. 

boys'  industrial. 

Chair  caning,  broom  making,  chord  work  (hammocks,  shopping  bags,  nets, 
etc.)  are  taught,  and  piano  tuning  and  repairing  is  given  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  junior  high-school  courses. 

The  school  has,  during  this  year  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  C.  E. 
Lutes,  on  January  2,  1932.  Mr.  Lutes  had  served  as  teacher  of  piano-tuning 
and  orchestra  for  twenty-eight  years.  Coming  to  the  school  when  a  young 
man  of  twenty-six  years,  he  had  served  faithfully  and  well,  and  is  missed  not 
only  by  the  present  faculty  and  student  body,  but  by  men  in  all  parts  of  Kan- 
sas and  some  in  other  states,  who  since  their  graduation  have,  through  the 
years1,  looked  to  him  as  friend  and  adviser. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

The  public-school  course  in  domestic  science  and  art  adapted  to  the  blind 
student  is  used,  and  in  addition  raffia  and  reed  basketry  is  taught. 

TYPEWRITING. 

All  pupils  are  given  typewriting  covering  the  two-year  period  of  junior  high- 
school  work,  and  continue  use  of  typewriter  through  high-school  course.  Dic- 
taphone is  offered  as  an  elective. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

All  pupils  have  regular  daily  assignments  in  the  gymnasium,  under  the  di- 
rection of  trained  teachers.  Much  attention  is  given  to  corrective  training, 
this  being  even  more  essential  for  the  blind  child  than  the  seeing. 
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CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PUPILS. 

Children  are  great  imitators.  Recognizing  this  truth,  great  care  has  been 
exercised  in  choosing  employees  whose  characters  are  worthy  of  imitation. 
When  not  in  the  school  room,  children  are  under  the  care  of  matron  and  super- 
visors, whose  pleasure  it  is  to  see  that  they  are  given  all  necessary  help  in 
caring  for  their  bodies  and  in  forming  habits  of  personal  cleanliness.  Firmness 
but  kindness  is  advised,  with  an  endeavor  always  to  lead  the  child  in  the  right 
way;  and  the  ready  response  to  our  appeal  is  most  gratifying.  The  good  will 
and  obedience  generally  shown  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  in  return  for  the  kind, 
thoughtful  and  patient  care  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority,  produces  a 
wholesome  atmosphere  and  has  reduced  the  question  of  discipline  to  the  mini- 
mum; the  aim  being  to  so  teach  self-control  as  to  train  for  life,  society,  and 
citizenship.  The  children  are  under  the  care  of  a  resident  graduate  nurse,  and 
we  employ  also  an  eye  specialist  and  a  physician.  Each  child's  physical  con- 
dition and  history  is  carefully  tabulated.  Every  precaution  is  taken  against 
disease  through  careful  inspection,  immunization,  and  vaccination. 

Outdoor  play,  carefully  prepared  diet  and  regular  hours  of  sleep  and  work 
have  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  health  to  its  present  efficiency. 

DENTISTRY. 

The  school  does  not  employ  a  dentist,  but  Dr.  Fred  A.  Richmond  has  given 
his  services,  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent,  in  making  examination  and 
preparing  a  chart  each  year  for  each  individual  child,  showing  the  dental  needs. 
Parents  have,  on  the  whole,  given  splendid  cooperation  in  having  these  needs 
attended  to. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES. 

An  earnest  united  effort  is  made  to  create  and  maintain  a  helpful,  moral 
atmosphere.  Sunday  school  services  are  held  each  Sunday  morning  in  the 
school  chapel.  Following  this,  provision  is  made  for  students  to  attend  the 
church  of  their  choice.  Very  kindly  indeed  is  the  attitude  of  the  citizens  to- 
ward attendance  at  these  services.  Vesper  service  is  held  each  Sunday  after- 
noon in  charge  of  one  of  the  local  ministers.  Christian  Endeavor  societies — 
intermediate  and  senior — are  maintained  by  the  students.  Junior  and  senior 
literary  societies  are  maintained  by  the  students  and  are  a  means  of  growth 
and  development  as  well  as  affording  a  pleasant  time.  Many  invitations  are 
extended  to  outside  programs  which  the  students  appreciate  and  thoroughly 
enjoy.   Parties,  outdoor  picnics  and  hikes  add  variety  to  the  day's  work. 

Camp  Fire  for  girls  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Jane  T.  Felts  as  guardian 
and  Boy  Scouts  with  Mr.  Ralph  Stromberg  as  scout  master  have  given  much 
pleasure,  and  enjoyable  contact  with  other  young  people  of  the  city.  All  are 
deeply  grateful  to  the  Lions  Club  of  our  city  for  sponsoring  of  the  Boy  Scout 
troop,  and  the  pleasant  entertainment  afforded  from  time  to  time. 

Contests  have  given  an  added  interest.  Notably  the  School  contest  in  voice 
and  debate,  the  Atwater-Kent  audition,  the  state  "Music  Meet"  at  Emporia, 
where  two  of  the  students  entered  won  the  highest  rank  awarded  in  the  event 
in  which  he  entered,  and  Piano  contest  at  Topeka  Free  Fair,  one  of  the  stud- 
ents winning  second  place.  A  scholarship  in  violin  and  one  in  cornet  at  Em- 
poria State  Teachers  College  was  also  awarded  these  students. 

Swings  and  play  apparatus,  both  indoor  and  out,  are  supplied  in  quantities 
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such  that  the  students,  when  not  at  work,  can  be  happy  in  wholesome  play 
conducive  to  the  health  of  both  mind  and  body. 

FIRE  DRILL. 

Fire  drills  are  held  monthly  from  both  school  building  and  dormitory.  The 
school  building  can  be  emptied  in  forty-eight  seconds.  Starting  with  all  pupils 
in  their  dormitories,  the  building  can  be  emptied  in  fifty-two  seconds,  if  all 
use  the  fire  escape.  In  less  time,  if  part  of  the  pupils  use  the  fire  escape  and 
others  use  the  stairway. 

INTELLIGENCE  TESTS. 

Each  year  of  the  biennium  Dr.  Beulah  Morrison,  of  the  Department  of 
•  Psychology,  assisted  by  the  senior  students  of  the  department,  has  given  both 
the  Hays  and  the  Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Intelligent  Tests. 
We  appreciate  much  the  faithful,  conscientious  manner  in  which  this  work 
has  been  done,  and  are  deeply  grateful  to  Doctor  Morrison  and  her  student 
coworkers.  Findings  were  grouped  under  Chronological  Age,  Mental  Age 
and  I.  Q.  (Intelligence  quotient).  This  has  given  us  information  which  will 
be  invaluable  in  aiding  us  in  advising  students  regarding  courses  of  study, 
and  especially  the  future  career. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  FUTURE  NEEDS. 

The  most  important  improvement  during  this  biennium  was  the  erection 
of  a  new  boiler  room,  and  remodeling  of  old  boiler  room.  One  of  the  old 
boilers  was  reset  in  the  new  boiler  room  and  a  new  125  h.  p.  boiler  installed. 
The  new  boiler  is  equipped  with  stoker,  flow  meter  and  draft  recorder.  The 
remodeled  room  is  used  as  generator  and  pump  room.  Here  has  been  reset 
the  hot  water  heater,  boiler  feed  water  heater,  and  two  of  our  used  pumps; 
a  new  boiler  feed  pump,  vacuum,  water  softener  and  switch  board  have  been 
installed.  A  generator  has  not  yet  been  purchased,  as  we  are  making  a  test 
as  to  whether  it  is  economy  to  purchase  power  from  local  municipal  plant, 
or  generate  our  own  power. 

Second  to  this  was  the  completion  of  a  two-story  addition  to  shop  building 
which  has  proved  the  much  needed  room  for  each  basketry  and  weaving,  and 
also  replaces  the  living  rooms  for  teachers  which  were  removed  in  the  razing 
of  the  teacher's  cottage,  which  was  razed  because  condemned  and  to  give 
space  for  the  building  of  the  music  hall  and  gymnasium. 

Other  improvements  during  the  biennium  have  been  the  installation  of 
two  ice  boxes  with  coils,  thus  supplying  students  drinking  fountains  with 
cooled  water;  installation  of  new  laboratory  in  each  hospital  and  shop  build- 
ing; replacement  of  obsolete  types  of  faucets  with  uniform  standard  type; 
rewiring  of  shop  building,  placing  new  service  line  from  power  plant  to 
bungalow;  removing  several  overhead  service  lines  that  were  becoming  a 
menace  and  replacing  with  new  underground  service  lines  to  Wilson  hall, 
school  building  and  shop  building;  repairing  and  putting  in  safe  condition 
the  iron  stairway  which  is  the  outside  entrance  to  kitchen. 

In  the  administration  building,  which  is  the  oldest  building,  part  of  which 
was  erected  in  1866,  and  which  has  been  in  need  of  repair  for  some  time,  nine 
rooms  have  been  replastered  and  painted;  all  outside  woodwork  on  admin- 
istration building,  Wilson  hall,  shop,  hospital  and  school  building  and  all  play- 
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ground  apparatus  has  been  painted;  hospital,  school  building  and  Wilson 
hall  were  redecorated  throughout  the  interior  and  linoleum  laid  on  all  floors 
in  Wilson  hall;  new  ceiling  in  garage  and  new  floor  in  engineer's  apartment 
have  added  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  rooms  and  proven  a  saving  in  fuel; 
needed  furniture  was  purchased  for  teacher's  living  rooms,  a  new  cabinet  for 
bread  storage  for  the  bakery  and  a  new  potato  peeler  for  kitchen  use. 

For  educational  facilities,  about  four  hundred  Braille  volumes  have  been 
added  to  students  library  and  thirty-five  print  volumes,  largely  reference 
works,  for  teacher's  library;  valuable  additions  were  made  to  physics  labora- 
tory and  primary  equipment;  a  limited  amount  of  equipment  has  been  added 
for  the  partial  sighted  students. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  grounds  has  been  increased  by  the  grading  and 
sodding  that  has  been  done,  changing  the  unsightly  "swampy  corner"  to  a 
part  of  the  grassy  lawn. 

FUTURE  NEEDS. 

Hospital  and  school  building  should  be  rewired  throughout  as  present  open 
wiring  is  in  bad  condition. 

Laundry  equipment  that  has  been  used  for  years  and  in  need  of  constant 
repair  should  be  replaced  by  installing  a  new  mangle,  motor-driven,  individual 
motors  for  present  extractor  and  machines,  thus  discontinuing  the  present  line 
shafts  and  steam  engine  for  power.  This  will  be  economy  of  both  time  and 
money;  a  hot  water  heater  for  summer  use  should  be  installed  as  a  matter 
of  economy;  a  new  oven  should  be  provided  for  bakery;  the  overhead  wiring 
for  park  lights  should  be  changed  to  underground  system ;  some  of  the  sewer 
lines  must  be  renewed;  roof  of  administration  building  should  be  repaired 
and  painted,  twelve  rooms  plastered  and  decorated,  and  floors  covered  with 
linoleum;  a  wood  floor  should  be  placed  in  girls'  gymnasium  and  lockers 
provided;  superintendent's  apartments  and  engineer's  living  rooms  should  be 
redecorated,  also  shop  building — told  part. 

Additional  space  for  school  library  should  be  provided;  should  work  for 
partial  sighted  be  continued,  salary  budget  should  be  increased  to  include  an 
additional  teacher;  new  desks  for  teachers  and  desks  for  students  should  be 
provided  for  some  of  the  schoolrooms. 

IN  APPRECIATION. 

We  desire  to  express  our  gratitude  to  kind  friends  for  the  many  courtesies 
extended  and  the  many  kindnesses  shown  our  student  body. 

To  the  ministers  of  both  Kansas  Cities  for  their  services  at  chapel  and  ves- 
per; to  musicians  and  readers  for  their  generous  contributions  of  programs; 
to  Dr.  Calvin  G.  Butler  and  Dr.  H.  L.  Koonce  for  baccalaureate  services;  to 
Professor  J.  F.  Wellemeyer,  State  Superintendent  Allen  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Williams 
for  commencement  addresses;  to  Miss  Olive  Thompson  and  Miss  Maggie 
Routt  for  presentation  of  diplomas;  to  radio  friends  for  programs  dedicated; 
to  Wyandotte  Junior  College,  various  clubs  and  orders  of  the  city  for  tickets 
furnished  students  for  attendance  at  various  programs;  to  judges  of  contests  at 
various  times,  whose  presence  and  criticism  meant  much;  to  Fairfax  Airport  for 
courtesies  extended  through  invitations  to  visit  plant  and  rides  given;  to  Kan- 
sas City  Public  Service  Company  for  transportation  and  kindly  courtesies  at 
all  times;  to  Kansas  City  fire  department  for  courtesies  and  helpful  talks;  to 
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Lions  Club  and  Camp  Fire  organization;  to  Mr.  Ralph  Stromberg  for  efficient 
service  as  Scoutmaster;  to  Baptist  Training  School  for  efficient  Sunday  school 
work  rendered  by  their  students;  to  various  publishers  of  embossed  literature 
who  from  time  to  time  have  supplied  excellent  reading  matter  through  maga- 
zines and  good  books ;  to  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  and  the  Washington  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  for  their  generous  gifts  of  books;  to  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  school  for  their  contribution  of  prizes  that  have  encouraged  the  students 
in  their  work;  to  all  the  people  of  Kansas  City  who  have  shown  such  kindly, 
helpful  interest  to  the  student  body;  to  the  daily  papers  for  publicity  so  gen- 
erously given  the  school;  and  to  the  patrons  of  the  school  who  have  given 
such  helpful  cooperation  and  support. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Gov.  Harry  H.  Wood- 
ring,  to  the  Board  of  Administration  and  business  manager,  and  to  the  corps 
of  loyal  teachers  and  employees  who  have  been  so  faithful  and  helpful  in  the 
management  of  the  institution.  To  these  largely  is  due  any  success  attained, 
and  I  wish  to  thank  each  for  the  kindly  assistance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELEANOR  A.  WILSON,  Superintendent. 


SENIOR  CLASS,  1931. 
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A  RESUME  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  AND  WORK  FOR 
THE  ADULT  BLIND  OF  KANSAS. 
By  Vivta  K.  Cleveland. 

The  object  of  the  Summer  School  is  to  teach  the  adult  blind  of  the  state 
to  work  with  their  hands  and  with  their  heads.  That  which  they  learn  to  do 
with  their  heads  they  continue  after  returning  home.  What  they  have  learned 
to  do  with  their  hands  would  naturally  be  forgotten  during  the  ten  months  at 
home,  and  at  the  next  term  of  school  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  over  the 
same  work  again.  They  do  not  want  to  do  this,  they  want  to  continue  their 
work  at  home.  We  plan  to  give  them  this  opportunity  by  furnishing  the  ma- 
terial they  want  to  use  at  cost  to  us,  they  pay  as  they  can.  This  method  en- 
ables them  to  carry  on  during  the  ten  months  of  vacation.  It  also  necessitates 
the  opening  of  many  accounts,  and  involves  much  extra  work.  It  is  necessary 
work.  If  the  activities  of  the  ten  months  intervening  between  school  sessions 
were  omitted  the  school  itself  would  soon  dwindle  to  a  very  small  affair. 

Following  a  Summer  School,  everything  must  be  readjusted.  Things  be- 
longing to  the  State  School  must  be  placed  where  they  should  go  before  the 
coming  year's  work.  Invoicing  stock  on  hand  and  ordering  of  new  materials 
must  be  done  in  order  to  keep  a  supply  equal  to  the  demands  of  home  workers 
all  over  the  state. 

There  also  must  be  a  personal  accounting  and  adjusting  with  each  student. 
Many  take  home  articles  of  their  own  manufacture  which  they  hope  to  sell, 
and  want  material  to  make  others.  These  individual  accounts  require  more 
work  than  those  outside  would  realize.  It  requires  as  much  work  to  take  care 
of  an  account  of  fifty  cents  as  for  five  dollars.  Ordering  supplies  is  a  con- 
tinuous job,  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

Each  year  at  the  close  of  Summer  School  we  put  on  an  exhibit  and  sale  of 
products  made  during  the  session,  and  a  general  program  by  the  students. 
During  September  there  are  two  exhibits  and  sales  of  work — one  at  the  Kan- 
sas Fair  at  Topeka  and  the  other  at  the  State  Fair  at  Hutchinson.  The  adult 
worker  packs,  marks  and  ships  all  articles  the  students  may  have  left  at  the 
school  to  be  sent  to  the  fairs  and  sees  that  the  articles  intended  for  premiums 
are  properly  entered.  She  is  responsible  for  making  all  the  sales  possible,  for 
the  safety  of  each  article  sent  and  for  its  return  if  it  is  not  sold,  also  that  they 
receive  their  premium  money  and  sales  checks. 

The  work  is  retroactive.  The  success  of  the  Summer  School  depends  largely 
upon  the  work  done  for  the  adult  blind  during  the  intervening  ten  months. 
The  demand  for  this  activity  is  created  largely  by  the  students  as  a  result  of 
the  instructions  and  training  they  have  received  in  Summer  School.  Much 
work  is  done  in  a  desire  for  publicity  and  in  an  effort  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  blind  and  in  the  work  being  done  for  them,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
courage  to  venture  out  and  avail  themselves  of  that  which  is  theirs  for  the 
taking.  One  not  on  the  inside  would  be  astonished  if  it  were  revealed  how 
much  persuasion  and  persistent  urging  it  requires  to  induce  many  of  these  peo- 
ple to  take  a  step  forward,  even  to  learn  to  read  and  write  Braille.  After  it  is 
learned,  they  are  so  happy  and  grateful  that  we  almost  forced  them  to  under- 
take it. 
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February  is  the  time  to  begin  making  plans  for  the  Summer  School,  de- 
ciding on  the  work  to  be  offered  and  employing  teachers.  In  March  and  early 
April,  preliminary  announcements  are  sent  out  to  everyone  who  is  eligible. 
Later  we  send  each  one  who  has  responded  a  prepared  schedule,  so  that  he 
may  choose  his  work  and  lose  no  time  after  arriving. 

Owing  to  the  continued  persistent  efforts  made  by  those  who  have  this 
work  at  heart,  there  has  been  established  a  broader  and  deeper  general  interest 
in  the  blind  and  what  is  being  done  for  them.  This  is  especially  evident  among 
the  blind  themselves.  In  many  cases  hope  has  taken  the  place  of  despair,  and 
courage  has  displaced  fear.  Within  the  last  two  years  three  local  associations 
for  the  adult  blind  have  been  established — at  Fort  Scott,  Wichita  and  Pitts- 
burg. The  object  of  these  organizations  is  to  promote  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  the  blind.   Each  is  reported  as  giving  good  returns  to  its  members. 

Another  job  which  is  most  difficult  and  probably  looks  simple  and  easy  to 
the  man  not  responsible,  is  making  and  keeping  a  correct  survey  of  the  blind 
in  the  state.  Many  of  them  and  their  friends  hesitate  in  letting  us  have  their 
names.  At  one  time  we  visited  twenty-eight  counties,  talked  personally  over 
the  phone,  wherever  possible,  to  every  blind  person  of  whom  we  could  hear. 
Later  we  wrote  to  every  county  clerk  in  the  state,  asking  for  names  of  all  the 
blind  people  in  the  county.  We  sent  questionnaires  to  every  name  we  received. 
The  response  was  far  from  satisfactory.  Last  year  we  sent  to  every  county 
clerk  sufficient  questionnaires  for  him  to  have  filled  out  by  each  blind  person 
in  his  county.  We  secured  many  names,  but  feel  there  are  many  more  we 
should  have.  Personal  letter  writing  has  been  tested  and  has  not  brought  the 
desired  results. 

The  great  thing  to  be  accomplished  is  personal  contact  with  everyone  who 
is  blind  in  the  state.  The  adult  worker  feels  that  only  the  surface  has  been 
scratched.  The  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  a  personal  visit  or  a 
conversation  over  the  phone.  To  do  this  is  her  great  desire.  She  is  prevented 
only  by  lack  of  funds.  If  the  financial  handicap  which  hangs  over  this  work 
could  be  removed,  or  in  any  measure  relieved,  very  much  more  that  is  needed 
could  be  accomplished.  Kansas  has  money;  she  spends  freely  for  many  things; 
why  not  more  for  the  adult  blind?  They  certainly  are  as  important  as  many 
projects  for  which  appropriations  are  made.  I  am  sure  if  our  legislators  could 
be  made  to  see  the  need,  as  we  see  it,  they  would,  as  one  unit,  appropriate 
necessary  funds. 

List  of  Articles  Made. 


In  women's  industrial  department   652 

In  brush  and  broom  department  546 

Loom-woven  rugs  department   87 

Reed  furniture   117 

Woodwork   42 

Baskets   593 


In  addition  to  the  academic  and  industrial  work  offered  by  the  school  it 
supports  a  strong  Sunday  school  class  for  the  women,  and  one  for  the  men. 
Both  are  well  supported.  Finished  products  from  the  Summer  school  have 
been  purchased  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Oregon,  Washington,  Oklahoma  and  New 
York. 
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Summary  of  Work  for  the  Biennium  Ending  June  30,  1032. 

Letters  written    1,975 

Calls  made   331 

Visits  to  other  towns   22 

Orders  for  supplies   101 

Sales  of  materials   618 

Conferences   1,486 

Amount  of  sales   $861.36 


HISTORICAL  AND  INFORMATION. 

When  the  town  of  Wyandotte  was  platted  in  1856  the  particular  tract  on 
which  the  school  now  stands,  because  of  its  beauty,  was  reserved  as  a  park.  In 
1863  the  land  was  offered  to  the  state  by  the  city  of  Wyandotte  as  a  site  for 
some  state  institution,  and  the  legislature  of  1864  accepted  the  9.6  acres  as  a 
location  for  a  blind  asylum.  The  legislature  of  1866  made  the  first  appropria- 
tion, which  was  used  for  the  erection  of  what  is  usually  termed  the  main  build- 
ing, at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  The  approximate  value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
now  is: 


Main  building    $92,000 

School  building    38,000 

Hospital    6,500 

Industrial  building    20,000 

Laundry  and  engine  building   47,000 

Garage  and  engineer's  quarters   5,000 

Chicken  house,  coal  sheds,  storage  and  tool  house   3,050 

Music  hall  and  gymnasium   65,000 

Grounds    240,000 


Total  valuation    $516,550 


School  was  organized  October  7,  1867,  with  an  attendance  of  nine  pupils. 
The  building  was  completed  after  another  appropriation  in  1868.  At  first,  for 
a  number  of  years,  the  school  was  governed  by  a  separate  board  of  trustees. 
In  1877  the  name  was  changed  from  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  to  Kansas  In- 
stitution for  Education  of  the  Blind.  In  the  same  year  instruction  was  made 
compulsory  for  blind  pupils  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one,  unless 
under  the  tutorship  of  a  skilled  private  instructor  for  five  months  each  year. 

The  1913  legislature,  when  creating  the  State  Board  of  Administration, 
listed  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  as  one  of  the  state  schools,  instead  of 
a  charitable  institution  as  it  had  previously  been  classed. 

In  1921  the  legislature  passed  an  act  providing  that  blind  children  under 
seven  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  to  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  any 
time,  and  that  instruction  and  care  be  furnished  for  twelve  months  in  the 
years,  the  School,  if  not  equipped  for  such  instruction,  to  have  power  to  con- 
tract with  any  other  institution  for  the  blind  that  is  fully  equipped  to  care  for 
such  child  temporarily. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  School  over  2,000  students  have  been  en- 
rolled. Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  have  graduated  from  the  regular  course 
of  study  and  many  of  them  are  attaining  high  success  in  life.  Teachers,  minis- 
ters, lawyers,  merchants,  newspaper  men,  real-estate  agents,  entertainers,  dairy- 
men, mechanics,  bandmasters,  piano  tuners,  several  music  teachers,  a  large 
number  of  broom  makers,  agents,  farmers,  telephone  operators,  and  various 
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other  occupations,  including  homekeepers,  are  numbered  on  the  list.  Several 
of  the  graduates  are  now  serving  upon  the  faculties  of  other  state  schools. 

Superintendents  of  the  school  since  its  organization  and  their  terms  of  office 
are  as  follows: 

*W.  H.  Sawyer  

*W.  W.  Updegraff  

*John  D.  Parker  

*Geo.  H.  Miller   1874  to  1889; 

*Col.  Allen  Buckner  

Lapier  William    1891  to  1893; 

*W.  G.  Todd  

*W.  H.  Toothaker  

*W.  B.  Hall  

Grace  Norton  Rosenberry  

Isa  Allene  Green  

*Lee  Harrison   

T.  E.  Chandler  

Eleanor  A.  Wilson  

*  Deceased. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

In  1916  the  state  through  its  legislature  adopted  the  policy  of  supplying  a 
$300  aid  to  the  graduates  of  the  State  School  who  desire  to  pursue  advanced 
work  in  music  or  along  literary  or  scientific  lines.  For  some  reason,  after  the 
law  was  placed  on  the  statutes  book  and  the  first  appropriation  was  made  no 
other  appropriation  was  made  until  the  legislature  of  1931.  At  this  time  $900 
for  the  fiscal  years  1932  and  1933  was  appropriated. 

It  was  known  that  three  young  people  desired  this  aid  and  their  applications 
were  granted  and  the  aid  given.  Three  others  who  failed  to  offer  their  applica- 
tions in  time  were  disappointed,  but  we  feel  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  made 
plans  and  attended  college  supplying  the  reader  at  their  own  expense.  Six 
young  men  and  women  handicapped  in  loss  of  sight  were  attendants  at  college 
last  year.  We  feel  this  small  amount  granted  to  put  these  young  people  on 
the  same  plane  with  their  sighted  college  mates  will  never  be  felt  by  any  tax- 
payer, yet  it  does  make  it  possible  for  bright,  earnest  students  to  continue  their 
education  and  prepare  themselves  for  some  profession  or  labor  in  higher  edu- 
cational fields.  As  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  I  have  arranged 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  these  young  people,  and  the  results  have  been 
most  gratifying,  five  of  the  six  taking  rank  among  the  upper  third  of  the 
class.  Already  there  are  five  applicants  for  the  school  year  1933  and  1934,  so 
we  trust  ample  appropriation  shall  be  granted. 

There  is  ever  the  recurring  problem  of  how  far  outside  the  school  walls  and 
beyond  the  school  days  shall  extend  the  work  of  the  school  offices  in  the  affairs 
of  its  pupils.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  first  of  all  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  state.  This  has  been  done  throughout  the  sixty-five  years  of  the  school's 
existence — not  only  educating,  but  also  striving  to  inspire  to  individual  effort, 
and  a  brave  facing  of  life's  battle  with  self-confidence  and  determination. 
There  is  an  effort  to  give  to  the  graduates  of  the  school  such  resoluteness  of 
will,  that  coupled  with  their  years  of  training  will  lead  them  to  seek  their  own 
field  of  endeavor  and  not  depend  upon  others  to  find  their  places  for  them. 

However,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  blindness  is  a  very  real  as  well 
as  a  very  difficult  handicap.    Intelligent  guidance  and  suggestion  are  needed, 
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even  more  than  by  youth  who  see,  to  fit  the  sightless  into  places  where  they 
may  best  justify  the  outlay  of  money  and  effort  to  educate  them.  The  Kansas 
State  Association  for  the  Blind  was  organized  to  undertake  such  sort  of  service, 
and  the  school  has  been  happy  in  the  close,  cordial  relationship  maintained 
with  this  organization. 

Much,  too,  has  been  accomplished  through  the  summer  school  so  generously 
provided  by  legislatures  and  Board  of  Administration  from  time  to  time  since 
1923.   Report  of  this  appears  in  another  place. 


THREE  TALKS  WITH  PARENTS  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

1.  By  Eleanor  Wilson. 

When  we  consider  how  much  information  we  need  in  order  to  live  such  a 
life  as  those  about  us  have  a  right  to  expect  of  us,  how  much  more  informa- 
tion is  needed  for  those  who  must  pursue  life  under  some  handicap.  I  am 
thinking  just  now  of  the  little  child  who  comes  into  the  home  without  his 
vision,  or  who  through  some  accident  loses  his  sight.  Sympathetic  parents 
and  friends  in  such  situations  are  so  likely  to  forget  the  need  the  child  has  for 
proper  training,  so  after  these  years  of  experience  with  these  children,  I  am 
convinced  the  following  course  would  be  helpful: 

The  child  without  vision  should  be  treated  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  seeing 
child.  Bring  as  near  as  possible  the  entire  mind  and  body  into  action.  These 
children  should  be  taught  to  walk  at  the  age  when  seeing  children  learn,  and 
if  given  toys  will  soon  learn  to  enjoy  them  as  does  the  child  who  sees.  Over- 
come the  natural  fear  that  one  has  in  darkness  by  encouraging  the  child  to  go 
about  the  room,  then  the  house,  then  the  yard,  and,  when  a  little  older,  to  out- 
side places.  Do  not  forget  that  the  sense  of  touch  takes  the  place  of  the  eyes, 
hence  give  the  child  opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  objects  through 
the  sense  of  touch. 

Teach  the  child  to  care  for  all  its  personal  needs,  and  to  be  especially  care- 
ful of  personal  appearance.  Encourage  play  as  much  as  possible  with  seeing 
children.  If  you  give  the  child  opportunities  as  it  grows  older,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  quickly  the  child  will  learn  to  perform  household  duties 
and  to  do  them  well. 

As  school  age  approaches,  be  sure  to  see  that  the  child  has  opportunities  for 
education.  The  state  has  made  ample  provision  for  this  through  its  State 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  partial  sighted,  located  at  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

As  the  child  grows  older,  association  with  children  of  the  same  age  as  ths 
child  should  be  sought.  As  the  child  grows  up,  parents  and  teachers  should 
encourage  the  child  to  plan  for  at  least  some  one  thing  that  the  child  can  do 
well  and  thus  become  a  social  asset  to  his  community.  If  this  is  followed  out, 
then  when  the  child  grows  to  maturity  the  problem  of  community  life  will 
have  been  solved. 

Persons  of  like  handicap  should  not  seek  to  separate  themselves  from  their 
normal  friends,  but  should  be  a  vital  part  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live.  All  that  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  one  handicapped  to  have  the  atten- 
tion and  assistance  of  friends  which  are  rightly  theirs  is  to  show  themselves  to 
be  a  friend,  willing  to  use  every  capability  for  the  common  good. 
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II.  By  Grace  Werntz. 

The  parents  of  the  blind  child  are  confronted  not  only  with  the  usual,  but 
also  with  additional  particular  problems  in  rearing  their  child  properly.  Un- 
less these  parents  have  had  some  experience  or  acquaintance  with  a  child  who 
does  not  see,  they,  intending  kindness,  are  apt  to  do  some  of  the  most  detri- 
mental things  for  the  child's  future  usefulness  and  consequent  happiness. 

One  of  these  things  is  shielding  or  excusing  the  child  in  matters  where  they 
would  not  if  the  child  could  see.  A  child  needs  to  move  about  both  for  his 
physical  and  mental  development.  His  journey  may  be  short  at  first  and  ac- 
companied by  someone  who  calls  attention  to  things  along  the  way.  Then  he 
should  try  alone  in  the  presence  of  his  guide.  He  should  be  taught  first  to  go 
to  the  place  where  he  desires  most  to  go.  As  soon  as  possible,  teach  him  the 
meaning  of  right,  left,  straight  ahead  and  back,  to  use  in  directing  him.  He 
should  never  be  led  except  in  places  where  he  has  not  had  opportunity  to 
know. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  the  "rocking  chair  blind,"  whose  parents  have  al- 
lowed him  to  rock  "because  he  likes  it,"  but  the  chief  thing  he  is  apt  to  learn 
in  spending  more  time  than  a  seeing  child  would  spend  in  a  rocking  chair,  is 
the  motion,  which  often  carries  over  into  his  walk  and  his  standing  position — 
swaying  movements  of  head  or  body — and  stamps  him  with  the  first  avoidable, 
conspicuous  mark. 

Another  difficult  thing  is  overcoming  mannerisms.  Those  which  are  found 
especially  in  the  blind  are  sometimes  called  "blindisms."  Sticking  fingers  in 
or  about  the  eyes  and  waving  hands  before  eyes  require  time  and  patience  to 
conquer,  but  it  has  been  done  many,  many  times,  and  children  for  whom  this 
was  done  grew  up  to  be  very  thankful  to  the  person  who  saved  them  from  the 
second  conspicuous  mark. 

Still  another  very  important  thing  is  to  teach  the  child  to  wait  upon  him- 
self. Though  others  are  willing  to  wait  upon  him,  if  he  develops  a  pride  in 
doing  for  himself,  when  he  is  grown  he  will  find  it  much  easier  to  obtain  the 
help  he  really  needs  than  if,  through  habit,  he  has  gradually  grown  to  expect 
everything  from  everybody.  The  more  he  does  for  himself  and  the  less  he 
accepts  without  giving  some  compensation,  the  more  people  will  not  only  as- 
sist him,  but  respect  him.  To  wait  upon  the  child  when  he  can  wait  upon 
himself  is  but  one  phase  of  the  evil  of  spoiling,  which  parents  are  more  prone 
to  do  with  a  blind  than  a  seeing  child.  But  no  one  is  fond  of  an  adult  baby, 
blind  or  seeing.  This  in  its  aggravated  form  stamps  the  child  with  the  third 
avoidable  conspicuous  mark. 

Parents'  sympathy  is  often  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  happy  development 
of  their  blind  child.  Each  parent  will  recognize  the  particular  difficulties  in 
his  own  child,  and  faithfulness  can  never  be  a  greater  virtue  than  in  ridding 
his  child  of  these.  The  more  his  parents  can  teach  him  to  appear,  act  and 
think  like  his  seeing  brothers  and  sisters,  the  greater  will  be  the  satisfaction 
for  the  child  themselves,  and  the  greater  their  just  glory. 

III.  By  Lovelia  Hilty. 

I  have  decided  to  tell  my  own  story  because  I  want  the  boys  and  girls 
handicapped  in  vision  to  profit  by  the  things  that  helped  me  and  avoid  the 
mistakes  which  hampered  me;  mistakes  made  chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of 
knowledge. 
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My  parents  were  wise  in  their  devotion  to  me,  and  would  have  been  far 
wiser  had  they  known  of  some  source  of  information  such  as,  I  hope,  these 
little  talks  will  be. 

When  my  parents  learned  that  their  baby  would  be  blind,  they  did  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  information  concerning  the  training  and  education  of 
a  blind  child,  so  they  turned  to  their  own  resources  and  did  the  things  which 
seemed  best.  They  never  cautioned  me  against  falling  or  hurting  myself,  and 
at  the  same  time  removed  all  dangerous  obstacles.  In  fact  my  parents  did  not 
tell  me  I  was  different  from  other  children,  though  they  did  not  take  pains  to 
hide  it.  So  I  was  four  years  old  before  I  discovered  that  other  children  pos- 
sessed something  that  I  lacked.  By  that  time  I  was  pretty  well  established  as 
one  of  the  neighborhood  children,  playing  and  romping  with  them. 

Father  took  great  pains  to  show  me  nature,  and  brought  all  sorts  of  plants 
and  animals  for  my  inspection.  He  also  taught  me  directions  and  repeatedly 
asked  me  which  direction  we  were  going  and  where  I  was  whenever  we  went 
on  journeys.  I  have  always  been  able  to  keep  my  direction,  and  attribute  this 
to  my  early  training.  The  crystal  was  removed  from  the  clock  so  that  I  could 
tell  time  by  the  position  of  the  hands.  I  was  taught  to  use  a  knife  and  fork 
like  other  children,  and  was  in  no  way  retarded  in  doing  for  myself. 

Before  I  could  do  any  actual  work  mother  permitted  me  to  stir  batters,  to 
make  animals  out  of  bits  of  dough,  to  dust  about  the  furniture  and  to  scrub 
with  a  tiny  brush.  I  was  given  thread  and  needle,  and  I  believe  I  sewed  up 
as  much  thread  as  the  village  dressmaker.  All  these  activities  kept  me  busy 
and  happy,  besides  affording  excellent  training  for  my  hands. 

By  the  time  I  was  ten  years  old  I  could  do  a  number  of  things  that  were 
actually  useful.  Having  a  well-equipped  play  room,  the  neighbor  children 
came  in  to  join  in  dressing  dolls  and  laundering  for  them.  When  we  tired  of 
that,  we  went  out  of  doors,  climbed  trees,  waded  in  the  pond  or  ran  up  and 
down  the  road,  playing  horse,  one  playmate  being  the  driver  and  two  of  us 
acting  as  team.   These  play  contacts  form  a  bright  background  to  my  life. 

One  does  not  need  wealth  to  provide  toys.  Those  I  prized  most  were  rag 
dolls,  toy  furniture  made  of  cigar  boxes,  and  home-made  building  blocks. 

One  thing  I  regret  is  that  I  did  not  begin  regular  studies  at  the  time  normal 
children  do.  However,  my  folks  secured  a  primer  and  I  began  learning  to  read 
at  seven,  but  there  was  no  material  to  read.  The  sooner  the  little  fingers  can 
be  taught  to  read  Braille  and  the  more  practice  they  have,  the  more  readily 
and  rapidly  they  read.  Later  education  depends  so  much,  whether  it  be 
music  or  the  pursuit  of  any  other  subject,  on  the  highly  developed  sense  of 
touch. 

Mother  learned  to  read  and  write  Braille  with  me,  and  later  on  dictated  my 
music  to  me.  Her  letters  were  a  source  of  comfort  throughout  all  my  school 
years.  Braille  is  so  easy  for  the  sighted  to  learn,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that 
members  of  families  do  not  learn  to  correspond  with  their  blind  in  this  way. 

My  music  gave  me  a  part  in  the  community  affairs.  It  was  not  so  much  my 
ability  as  the  feeling  that  I  was  doing  things  along  with  the  rest. 

It  is  very  hard  for  a  child  to  fit  into  the  scheme  of  things  after  being  away 
nine  months  of  the  year;  so  it  is  necessary  for  the  parents  to  cooperate  with 
the  child  to  keep  alive  all  friendships  made  in  vacation.  In  these  days  there 
are  many  games  such  as  checkers,  dominos  and  others  which  can  be  procured 
from  Perkins  Institute,  Watertown,  Mass.,  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  blind  and 
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sighted  children  together.  There  are  books  in  the  libraries  that  the  blind  can 
read  to  their  sighted  friends,  and  so  many  opportunities  not  given  in  previous 
years.  It  is  quite  as  easy  for  a  blind  child  to  swim  as  for  a  sighted  one,  and 
the  exercise  is  a  perfect  one. 

Sympathy  is  helpful  only  when  it  expresses  itself  in  actual  usefulness.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  blind  child  to  grow  into  a  useful,  happy  citizen  unless 
he  has  parents  who  take  a  vital  interest  in  him,  and  who  plan  constructively 
for  his  future. 

Let  me  urge  that  if  there  are  parents  with  problems,  that  they  write  to  me, 
Lovelia  Hilty,  309  Van  Buren,  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  I  shall  see  to  it  that  some- 
one with  experience  helps  in  the  solution  of  their  problems. 


ENROLLMENT  BY  YEARS. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  attendance  during  recent  years,  often  leads 
to  the  question,  "Is  blindness  increasing?"  Statistics  show  that  blindness 
among  children  is  decreasing  in  Kansas,  and  the  increased  attendance  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  parents  are  now  willing  for  children  to  come  at  a 
younger  age,  while  twenty  years  ago  the  average  age  was  twelve.  It  is  still 
eight  and  one-half,  and  we  hope  soon  to  reduce  it  to  six. 


1908-  '09   80 

1909-  '10   94 

1910-  'll   18 

1911-  '12   93 

1912-  '13   15 

1913-  '14   78 

1914-  '15   73 

1915-  '16   93 

1916-  '17   Ill 

1917-  '18   105 

1918-  '19   109 

1919-  '20   110 


1920-  '21   108 

1921-  '22   100 

1922-  '23   115 

1923-  '24   120 

1924-  '25   124 

1925-  '26   128 

1926-  '27   130 

1927-  '28   134 

1928-  '29   138 

1929-  '30   134 

1930-  '31   131 

1931-  '32   126 


ATTENDANCE  OF  ADULTS  AT  SUMMER-SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
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ENROLLMENT  BY  COUNTIES. 


Allen  

Anderson  . 
Atchison  . . 
Barber  .  .  . 
Barton  .  .  . 
Bourbon  . . 

Butler  

Chase  .... 
Cherokee  . 
Cheyenne  . 

Clay   

Cloud  .  .  . 
Coffey  .... 
Cowley  .  .  . 
Crawford  . 
Douglas  .  . 

Ellis   

Ellsworth  . 
Finney  .  .  . 
Franklin  .. 
Greenwood 
Harper  .  .  . 
Harvey  .  .  . 
Jackson  . .  . 
Johnson  . . 
Kingman  . 
Labette  . . . 


Leavenworth 

Linn   

Lyon  

Marion  

McPherson  . 

Meade   

Montgomery 

Morris   

Nemaha 


Pawnee  

Pratt   

Reno  

Rice   

Riley  

Rooks  

Russell   

Sedgwick   

Shawnee   » 

Stafford    1 

Sumner   - 

Wilson    1 

Washington   1 

Wyandotte   97 
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ALUMNI  ROLL  BY  YEARS. 


1876. 

Helen  Emert.  Route  1,  Fairplay,  Md. 
♦Samuel  S.  Moore. 

Frank  W.  Syler,  112  Prospect  street, 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
♦Kate  E.  Parker. 

1877. 
♦William  Plowman. 
Martha  Lusk  (Mrs.  Perry  Hurst). 

1878. 

*Mary  Waymire  (Mrs.  Cowley). 

1879. 
Martha  Neal. 
Charles  Reach. 
*Isabell  Stillwell  (Mrs.  Samuel  Mitchell). 
Martha  Young. 

1880. 
*Montah  Brooks. 

*Julia  Gilliland  (Mrs.  Samuel  Mitchell). 

1881. 
*Francis  L.  Friend. 

*Luella  Nichols  (Mrs.  Francis  Friend). 

1882. 
Jennie  Culp. 

Ellen  Moore  (Mrs.  John  Reynolds). 
Elizabeth  May  Tibbetts  (Mrs.  Jarvis). 

1883. 

♦Adrienna  Brown  (Mrs.  J.  K.  Lee). 
Anna  Honeyman,  Seneca,  Kan. 
Katie  Killeen. 
Hattie  B.  Sheets. 

1885. 
Alma  Brown. 
Cynthia  Anna  Sipe. 
Elizabeth  Kennedy  (Mrs.  L.  Downs), 
Galena,  Kan. 

1886. 
John  Plumley. 
Eliza  J.  Woolsey. 

1887. 

Mcdora  B.  Ambrose,  1715  N.  Stanton, 

El  Paso,  Tex. 
Hattie  A.  Angell  (Mrs.  C.  O.  Way), 

Rockford,  Iowa. 
Lillian  S.  Taylor  (Mrs.  T.  D.  Peterson), 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
♦Hannah  Thompson. 

♦Janie  Wiseman  (Mrs.  Geo.  Drawbaugh). 

1888. 
♦Edward  Chauteau. 
♦Alphonso  Colvin. 

Evangeline  Crawford  (Mrs.  G.  Hutchins). 
♦Emily  Graham  (Mrs.  Rash). 
♦Almina  Hockett  (Mrs.  Geo.  Covert). 

Olive  M.  Lockwood  (Mrs.  Antrobus), 
Nortonville,  Kan. 
Henry  McElroy. 
♦David  Wallace  McGill. 
♦George  W.  Sheets. 

Nancv  E.  Smith. 

Eva  Webb  (Mrs.  L.  Smith),  Kinsley,  Kan. 
♦Fred  B.  Willard. 


1889. 
♦John  E.  Taylor. 
Isaac  A.  Wilson,  1100  State  avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1892. 

♦Alice  Baker  (Mrs.  Lee  Muck). 

Jennis  S.  Caward  (Mrs.  L.  Jackson), 
427  Bayand,  East  Denver,  Colo 
♦Lillie  Gaylord. 

Edward  B.  Ingram,  Atchison,  Kan. 

Olive  Erwin,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
♦Joseph  LaFever. 

Lottie  Belle  Lewis,  Zion  City,  111. 

John  Moughan,  Abilene,  Tex. 

Rosella  Neiswanger  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith), 
741  Parallel,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Arthur  C.  Wilson,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 

1893. 

Blanche  Ellmaker  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Logan), 

1014  N.  Washington,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

William  H.  Endsley,  710  Simpscn, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Joseph  Ennefer,  Circleville,  Kan. 

Ernest  Grimes. 

John  Jones. 

Geo.  E.  Pollard,  402  E.  Missouri, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Arthur  Z.  Smedley,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

1895. 

Luretta  Bloom  (Mrs.  John  Goens), 

302  South  Penn.  Independence,  Kan 
Hayes  H.  Brooks,  Ordway,  Colo. 
Daisy  Garvin,  901  Illinois  street, 

Lawrence,  Kan. 
Charles  Gillian. 
♦Frank  H.  King. 
♦Stanley  Morraine. 
Mary  Pettigrew,  Grainola,  Okla. 
Charles  E.  Walters,  1230  Taylor  street, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Fred  Wilbur,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

1896. 

Elizabeth  Aberle  (Mrs.  Coats), 

Fourth  and  Seneca,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Belle  Barnes  (Mrs.  A.  Alleman), 
Frankfort,  Kan. 

Eva  Birt. 

Charles  Collins,  Linwood,  Kan. 
♦Isaac  Clark. 
♦Ida  Craigmire. 
Lillian  Hinkle  (Mrs.  T.  A.  Williams).  1512 
South  Thirtieth  street,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Eula  Newby,  527  Washington  street, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
♦Fred  Packard. 

Bert  Presson.  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
Edgar  Schaeffer,  1837  5ladison, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


1897. 
Agnes  Birt. 
Charles  House. 

Ada  Hubbard  (Mrs.  Gahm),  Mother 
Bickerdyke  Home,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

Mabel  Packard,  Herington,  Kan. 

Raymond  Packard,  1934  Harrison  street, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

George  Stratton,  Belvue,  Kan. 
'Elliott  White. 


♦  Deceased. 
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1898. 

Lora  M.  Bird  (Mrs.  Lesley  Pillsbury). 
James  Catherman,  Anthony,  Kan. 
Anna  Doman  (Dr.  A.  D.  Andersen), 

Herington,  Kan. 
*Anna  Gustafson. 
*Lucy  Magnolia  Holmes. 
Josephine  Holmes  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomas). 
Emma  Kelly  (Mrs.  Bushnell), 

Bennington,  Kan. 
Gussie  Million  (Mrs.  Dolphos  McMains), 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Delmer  Putnam,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 
Theresa  Strecker,  Lehigh,  Kan. 
Evelyn  Vance  (Mrs.  Park),  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 

North  Topeka,  Kan. 

1899. 
*Guy  Bates. 

Dolphos  McMains,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
*James  Parks. 

1900. 
*Cassie  Bernard. 
Everett  Bullock,  Erie,  Kan. 
Grace  De  Fore,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Leona  Drawbauch  (Mrs.  Moore),  204  North 
Twenty -second  street,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
*Claude  Finn. 

Theodosia  Hack  (Mrs.  Rockford). 
*Rosa  Hadley. 
Jula  Myrtle  Ireland  (Mrs.  F.  Rupert), 

Coffeyville,  Kan. 
John  Mclntoeh,  Burden,  Kan. 
Addie  Rose,  Industrial  Home  for  Blind, 

Chicago,  111. 
David  M.  Steele,  Preston,  Kan. 
♦Donald  Stotler. 

1901. 

Arthur  H.  Cox,  School  for  the  Blind, 

Muskogee,  Okla. 
Coral  Galbraith. 
Pauline  Jones,  Dewey,  Okla. 
August  Lindholm,  Salina,  Kan. 
David  L.  McKibben,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Mabel  Skelton,  Long  Island,  Kan. 

1906. 
♦Charles  McNew. 
Anna  Grace  Reckord  (Mrs.  Montgomery). 

1907. 
Louise  Cordery. 
Ellen  Skelton. 

Grace  Werntz,  Wellsville,  Kan. 
1908. 

Martha  Cook,  Carneiro,  Kan. 

Evermont  Corlew,  3086  North  Seventeenth, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Clara  Stewart  (Mrs.  A.  Cox), 

Muskogee,  Okla. 

1909. 
*Pablo  Donovant. 
Roy  J.  Gruber,  White  City,  Kan. 
Dr.  Cecile  Hamilton,  Salina,  Kan. 
Madeline  Higgins  (Mrs.  J.  Smith), 

Wamego,  Kan. 
Ruie  Keefer,  Canton,  Kan. 
Attie  Lewis. 

Andrew  Terrell,  2828  Tracy  avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
*Winnie  McClure. 


YEARS — Continued. 
1910. 

Rose  Levin,  523  Park,  Atchison,  Kan. 
Mary  May,  Route  2,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Marv  Elizabeth  Roberts  (Mrs.  Edward 
Baker). 

Bruce  Weller,  1444  Jarboe  street, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Nellie  Walters,  Anderson,  Ind. 

1912. 

Fleda  Chamberlain,  Sedan,  Kan. 
Walter  R.  Dry,  School  for  Blind, 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

1913. 

Wayne  Applegate,  1552  North  Thirty-third, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
*Fred  Chapman. 
Fern  Finney,  Americus,  Kan. 
Claude  Gilson,  Mound  Valley,  Kan. 
Elsie  Stevens  (Mrs.  Cowan), 

1158  South  Pearl,  Denver,  Colo. 
Lillian  Schinke  (Mrs.  A.  Terrell), 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1914. 

Grover  Barlow,  1639  Belleview, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
John  W.  Voneida,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

1915. 

Lester  Van  Zant,  118  South  Nineteenth, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Leslie  Van  Zant,  118  South  Nineteenth, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Julia  McMains  (Mrs.  C.  Crippen), 

Fredonia,  Kan. 
Munia  McMains. 
Minnie  Hedberg  (Mrs.  Reynolds), 

1016  Riverview,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1916. 

Verna  Johnson  (Mrs.  T.  Walsh), 
1651  Madison,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lucille  McCoy,  Wilson,  Kan. 
*Emil  Wussow. 

Ruby  Riekert,  Washington,  Kan. 

George  Wolf,  Phillipsburg,  Mo. 

Carrie  Lynch  (Mrs.  J.  Mcintosh), 
Burden,  Kan. 

Paul  Newman,  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 

Floyd  Hatfield,  Phillipsburg,  Mo. 

1917. 

Nina  Ertel  (Mrs.  B.  McMains), 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Rose  Geiser,  2918  Tracy,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Borton  Shukers,  Waynesville,  Mo. 
Vanda  Eklund  (Mrs.  W.  P.  Capp),  318  S. 

Nineteenth  street,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Ella  Hughes  (Mrs.  Darrow), 

906  West  Sixth,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Martha  Zerger,  2918  Tracy, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1918. 

Mary  Carpenter  (Mrs.  F.  Timma), 

Lebanon,  Kan. 
Fred  Timma,  Lebanon,  Kan. 
Frank  Ball,  353  South  Eleventh, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Hobart  Wantland,  Loyal,  Wis. 
Otto  A.  Pracht,  Concordia,  Kan. 
Matilda  Goering,  Moundridge,  Kan. 


*  Deceased. 
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1919. 

Marie  Hanson  (Mrs.  Robb), 

Route  2,  Nortonville,  Ky. 
Leona  Horn  (Mrs.  L.  G.  French),  110  North 

Mersington,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Emma  Kipp,  Piqua,  Kan. 
Julia  Stevenson  (Mrs.  Catley), 

Scotlandville,  La. 
Donald  Gibbs,  Chanute,  Kan. 
•Andrew  Keller. 
George  Newell,  Winwood  Lake, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Arthur  Wilson,  School  for  Blind, 

Faribault,  Minn. 

1920. 
*Katie  Zerger. 
William  Anderson,  Parsons,  Kan. 
Irvin  Halverstadt. 

1921. 

Elsie  Snowbarger,  Sylvia,  Kan. 
1922. 

Edna  Jarvis,  3024  Dunham  street, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mary  Westemeier  (Mrs.  E.  Sullivan), 

1659  Harbie,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1923. 

Wilfred  Mermis,  Gorham,  Kan. 
1924. 

Pauline  Sayer  (Mrs.  E.  Sellers), 

1223  Wayne,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Alberta  Alexander,  408  Pottawatomie  street, 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Nevah  Thompson  (Mrs.  L.  Mansfield), 

100  Paseo,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Joseph  Anderson,  809  Osage, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Ray  McGuire,  351  North  Vine, 

Wichita,  Kan. 
Joe  Wheaton,  1008%  Castmen  street, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1925. 

Alice  Melvin,  Corning,  Kan. 

Mabel  Johnstone  (Mrs.  S.  A.  Wilson), 

Faribault,  Minn. 
Bertha  Smith,  Athol,  Kan. 
Donovan  McCollom. 

1926. 

Roy  Atkinson,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
Earl  Chambers,  127  South  Blake, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Erma  Keel,  Caldwell,  Kan. 
Eleanor  Van  Deman,  1103  State, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Eula  Street,  Route  2,  Anderson,  Mo. 


1927. 

Deroy  Carr,  Horton,  Kan. 
Mildred  Dewey  (Mrs.  A.  Staats), 

Burlington,  Kan. 
Helen  Howe  (Mrs.  L.  Shaffer), 

Elk  City,  Kan. 
Arthur  Johnson,  Hays,  Kan. 
Clarence  Phillips,  Parsons,  Kan. 
Arloe  Staats,  Burlington,  Kan. 

1928. 

Hilda  Deschner,  Beloit,  Kan. 
Clarence  McPherson,  914  South  Seventh, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1929. 

Dwight  Allen,  6224  Olive, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lillian  Blagg,  Garnett,  Kan. 
Lawrence  Hefflinger,  840  State  avenue, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Thelma  Munt,  G07  Third  avenue, 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 
August  McCollom,  Dodge  City,  Kan. 
Frances  Wright  (Mrs.  K.  Stevens), 

1725  E.  Kellogg,  Wichita,  Kan. 

1930. 

Wilbur  Beedle,  Parsons,  Kan. 
Lucille  Blagg,  Garnett,  Kan. 
Clifford  Hopper,  Augusta,  Kan. 
Albert  L.  Jones,  Soldier,  Kan. 
William  Jones,  222  N.  Mill, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Earl  Kennett,  Augusta,  Kan. 
Ethel  Newman  (Mrs.  W.  Beedle), 

Parsons,  Kan. 
John  Smith,  Sheldon,  Mo. 
Eva  Wamsher  (Mrs.  J.  Anderson), 

809  Osage,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1931. 

Ida  Brown,  221  Polk  street,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Floyd  Barney,  215  South  Ninth, 

Tonka wa,  Okla. 
Frank  Mcintosh,  Hays,  Kan. 
Ruby  Keim,  1902  South  Wichita, 

Wichita,  Kan. 
Eleanor  Ramsey,  Box  582,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 
Leslie  Wilkie,  1723  South  Water, 

Wichita,  Kan. 
Adam  Wilson. 

Walter  Long,  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Irvin  Sallee,  511  Heylman,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

Sam  Wilson,  221  Congress,  Emporia,  Kan. 

1932. 

Jack  McCune,  1209  South  Water  street, 

Wichita,  Kan. 
Charles  Peters,  Mayetta,  Kan. 
Dorothy  Bartunek,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 


*  Deceased. 
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INSTITUTIONS  FOR  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  ,   Talladega,  Ala 

J.  S.  Caney,  Superintendent. 
Alabama  School  for  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind   Talladega  Ala. 

L.  R.  Divine,  Superintendent. 
Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind   Tucson,  Ariz. 

Roy  F.  Nilson,  Superintendent. 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind   Little  Rock,  Ark. 

W.  M.  Brown,  Superintendent. 
Atlanta  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   . 

Mary  W.  Pastell,  Superintendent. 
Buffalo  Board  of  Education,  Department  for  the  Blind   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  Hartwell,  Superintendent. 
California  School  for  the  Blind   Berkeley,  Cal. 

R.  S.  French,  Principal. 

Chestnut  Street  School,  Department  for  the  Blind   Johnstown,  Pa. 

Jean  Porterfield,  Teacher. 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Chicago,  111. 

John  B.  Curtis,  Supervisor. 

Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Estella  Lawes,  Principal. 

Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Helen  J.  Coffin,  Supervisor. 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Thos.  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent. 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind   Hartford,  Conn. 

Gordon  Hicks,  Superintendent. 
Connecticut  Nursery  for  the  Blind   Farmington,  Conn. 

Lillian  M.  Russell,  Superintendent. 
Detroit  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Detroit,  Mich. 

Gladys  T.  Dunlop,  Supervisor. 
Duluth  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Duluth,  Minn. 

Leonard  Young,  Superintendent. 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind   St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

A.  L.  Brown,  Superintendent. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind   Macon,  Ga. 

G.  F.  Oliphant,  Principal. 
Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind   Gooding,  Ida. 

Clarence  J.  Settles,  Superintendent. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind   Jacksonville,  III. 

R.  W.  Woolston,  Superintendent. 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Geo.  S.  Wilson,  Superintendent. 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind   Vinton,  Iowa. 

Francis  Eber  Palmer,  Superintendent. 
Jersey  City  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

James  A.  Nugent,  Superintendent. 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind   Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  Wilson,  Superintendent. 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind   Louisville,  Ky. 

Catherine  Moriarty,  Superintendent. 
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Los  Angeles  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Frances  Blend,  Supervisor. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind   Baton  Rouge,  La. 

A.  J.  Caldwell,  Superintendent. 
Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Negro  Blind   Scotlandville,  La. 

A.  J.  Caldwell,  Superintendent. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind   Overlea,  Md. 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent. 

Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind   Watertown,  Mass. 

Gabriel  Farrell,  Director. 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind   Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Mich. 

Eric  S.  Wersborg,  Superintendent. 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind   Lansing,  Mich. 

Clarence  E.  Holmes,  Superintendent. 
Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Carrie  B.  Levy,  Supervisor. 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Geo.  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor. 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind   Faribault,  Minn. 

Mendus  R.  Vevle,  Superintendent. 
Mississippi  Institute  for  the  Blind   Jackson,  Miss. 

M.  L.  Batson,  M.  D.,  Superintendent. 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S.  M.  Green,  Superintendent. 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind   Boulder,  Mont. 

Howard  Griifin,  President. 
Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind   Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

N.  C.  Abbott,  Superintendent. 
Newark  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Newark,  N.  J. 

Janet  G.  Paterson,  Supervisor. 
New  Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind   Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

P.  A.  Smoll,  Superintendent. 
New  Orleans  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   

Elfrieda  Dieck,  Principal. 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind   999  Pelham  Parkway, 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind   Batavia,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  Hamilton,  Superintendent. 
New  York  City  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frances  E.  Moscrip,  Inspector. 
North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

G.  E.  Lineberry,  Superintendent. 
North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind   Bathgate,  N.  D. 

B.  P.  Chappie,  Superintendent. 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind   Columbus,  Ohio. 

J.  F.  Lumb,  Superintendent. 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind   Muskogee,  Okla. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart,  Superintendent. 

Oklahoma  State  Institution  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Orphans   Taft,  Okla. 

J.  R.  Johnson,  Superintendent. 

Oregon  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind   Portland,  Ore. 

Walter  R.  Dry,  Superintendent. 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind   Salem,  Ore. 

Walter  R.  Dry,  Superintendent. 
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Paterson  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Paterson,  N.  J. 

Katherine  Taylor,  Teacher. 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind   Overbrook,  Pa. 

0.  H.  Burritt,  Principal. 

Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School   Piney  Woods,  Miss. 

Laurence  C.  Jones,  Superintendent. 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind   King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Greaves,  Principal. 
School  for  Deaf  and  Blind   Passay  Rizal,  P.  L 

Miss  Frances  E.  Henley,  Acting  Superintendent. 
Seattle  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Seattle,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Rena  Cumings,  Director. 
South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind   Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 

Laurens  Walker,  Superintendent. 
South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind   Gary,  S.  D. 

Otis  O.  Ryle,  Superintendent. 
St.  Cloud  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

R.  K.  Brown,  Superintendent. 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind   Nashville,  Tenn. 

1.  S.  Wampler,  Superintendent. 

Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind   Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Mabel  V.  Lacy,  Superintendent. 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind   Austin,  Tex. 

W.  E.  Allen,  Superintendent. 
Texas  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute  for  Colored  Youths....  Austin,  Tex. 

J.  D.  Martin,  Superintendent. 
Toledo  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Toledo,  Ohio. 

Gertrude  F.  Kanney,  Teacher. 
Utah  School  for  the  Blind   Ogden,  Utah. 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent. 
Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind   Staunton,  Va. 

H.  M.  McManaway,  Superintendent. 
Virginia  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind   Newport  News,  Va. 

Wm.  C.  Ritter,  Superintendent. 
Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind   Vancouver,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Chapman,  Superintendent. 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  S.  Joice,  Superintendent. 
West  Virginia  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind   Institute,  W.  Va. 

J.  L.  Hill,  Superintendent. 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind   Janesville,  Wis. 

J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent. 
Youngstown  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Youngstown,  Ohio. 

John  J.  Richeson,  Superintendent. 
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TABLE  No.  1.    Appropriations  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1931,  and  June  30,  1932. 

Salaries  and  wages:  1931.  1932. 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year   $30,000.00  $30,000.00 

Expended  during  fiscal  year   30,000.00  29,995.50 

Unexpended  balance  June  30  

Maintenance  and  repairs: 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year  

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year  


Totals   

Expended  during  fiscal  year 


Unexpended  balance  June  30. 


Fees : 

Unexpended  balance  June  30  

Received  and  remitted  to  treasurer. 


Totals   

Expended  during  fiscal  year. 


Unexpended  balance  June  3C 

Special  repairs  and  improvements : 
Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year. 
Appropriated  for  fiscal  year.  .  .  . 


Totals   

Expended  during  fiscal  year. 


Unexpended  balance  June  30, 


Furnishings : 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year. 
Appropriated  for  fiscal  year .  .  . 


Totals   

Expended  during  fiscal  year. 


Unexpended  balance  June  30. 

Summer  school,  adult  blind : 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year.  .  . 
Appropriated  for  fiscal  year  


Totals   

Expended  during  fiscal  year. 


Unexpended  balance  June  30. 


Miscellaneous  supplies,  summer  school : 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year  

Appropriated  for  fiscal  ysar  


Totals   

Expended  during  fiscal  year. 


Unexpended  balance  June  30, 

Addition  to  industrial  building: 

Reappropriated  for  fiscal  year.  .  . 


Totals   

Expended  during  fiscal  year. 


Unexpended  balance  June  30 


  $4.50 

$8,326.56 
28,000.00 

$14,174.21 
28,000.00 

$36,326. 
22,152. 

56 
35 

$42,174.21 
17,503.68 

$14,174. 

21 

$24,670.53 

$8,670. 
6,786. 

15 
43 

$6,723.89 
6,868.72 

$15,456.58 
8,732.69 

$13,592.61 
9,463.35 

$6,723. 

89 

$4,129.26 

$648. 
3,000. 

19 

00 

$1,669.92 

$3,648. 
1,978. 

19 

27 

$1,669.92 
1,669.32 

$1,669. 

92 

$0.60 

$1,605, 
1,500, 

,50 
00 

$902.10 

$3,105 
2,203. 

.50 
40 

$902 . 10 

$902 

.10 

$902.10 

$400.99 
7,000.00 

$996.87 
7,000.00 

$7,400 
6,404 

.99 
.12 

$7,996.87 
5,729.10 

$996.87 

$2,267.77 

$183 
1,500 

.35 
.00 

$528.32 
1,500.00 

$1,683.35 
1,155.03 

$2,028.32 
756.97 

$528.32 

$1,271.35 

$19.. nnn.no 

$559.93 

$12,000 
11,440 

.00 
.07 

$559.93 
402.68 

$559 

.93 

$157.25 
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Remodeling  auditorium: 

$1,000.00 
1,000.00 

Totals   

$2,000.00 

$2,000.00 

New  power  house,  generator,  etc. : 

$40,300.00 

$40,300.00 
33,469.65 

$6,830.35 

Recapitulation : 

$128,131.35 
13,592.61 

$141,723.96 

98,990.25 

  S26.555.24 

$42,143.71 

$5.10 
42,138.61 

  $26,555.24 

TABLE  No.  2.    Receipt  and  disbursements  of  fees  for  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1931,  and  June  30,  1932. 


1931. 

1932 

$8,670. 

15 

$6,723. 

.89 

Received  and  remitted  to  treasurer: 

963. 

50 

1,160. 

50 

5,822. 

93 

5,708. 

2  2 

58 

$13,592. 

61 

52 

$5,072. 

90 

27. 

14 

75. 

10 

Expended  for  property,  not  including  repairs  

2,670. 

92 

4,209. 

.77 

Expended  for  ordinary  repairs  

25. 

00 

95. 

58 

Expended  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements  

121. 

11 

10. 

00 

89 

4,129. 

2 '3 

$15,456. 

58 

$13,592. 

61 

TABLE  Xo.  3.    Fuel  account  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1931,  and  June  30,  1932. 

Coal:                                                                                              1931  •  1*» 
Purchased  under  appropriation  to  Board  of  Administration,        $2,794.93  $1,938.67 
Freight  on  coal  paid  from  appropriation  to  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration                                                                                    969.15  819.92 

Totals                                                                                 $3,764.08  $2,758.59 

Number  of  tons                                                                                 1.117  939 

Average  price  per  ton   $3 . 369  $2.947 

Gas: 

Purchased  under  appropriation  to  Board  of  Administration,     

Purchased  and  paid  for  out  of  M.  &  R                                           $29.44  $23.40 

Purchased  and  paid  for  out  of  fees      

Totals                                                                                          $29.44  $23.40 

Number  of  thousand  feet  used                                                         27,800  21,000 

Average  price  per  thousand   $1 .059  $1 . 114 
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TABLE  No.  4.    Contingent  fund  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1931,  and  June  30,  1932. 

1931.  1932. 

Cash  in  hand  of  superintendent:    Revolving  maintenance  fund,  $500.00  $500.00 


TABLE  No.  5.    Private  money  of  patients  or  inmates,  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1931,  and  June  30,  1932. 

1931.  1932. 

On  hand  July  1,  1930   $50.60   

Received  during  biennial  period   2,466.44   

Withdrawn  during  biennial  period     $2,461.27 

On  hand  July  1,  1932     55.77 


Total    $2,517.04  $2,517.04 


TABLE  No.  6.  Purchase  and  issue  of  stores  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1932, 
including  ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements,  maintenance  and  repairs 
and  fees. 


Stores  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  beginning  of  year:  1931.  1932. 

Commissaries    $82.17  $757.81 

Property    1,273.43  1,500.28 

Purchased  and  paid  for  during  year: 

Commissaries    12,183.68  8,882.13 

Property,  not  including  repairs   1,603.71  1,364.18 

Ordinary  repairs    1,978.27  1,669.32 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements   1,042.69  232.50 


To  be  accounted  for   $18,163.95  $14,406.22 


Issued  during  the  year: 

Commissaries    $11,508.04  $9,107.44 

Property,  not  including  repairs   1,376.86  1,217.21 

Ordinaiy  repairs    1,978.27  1,669.32 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements   1,042.69  232.50 

Remaining  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  close  of  year : 

Commissaries    757.81  532.50 

Property    1,500.28  1,647.25 

Total  accounted  for   $18,163.95  $14,406.22 
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TABLE  No.  8.    Total  cost  per  capita,  years  ending  June  30,  1931,  and  June  30,  1932. 

1931.  1932. 

Average  number  of  patients  or  inmates   131  126 

Based  on  appropriations  used : 

Salaries  and  wages,  including  fees                                               $35,888.52  $35,068.40 

Maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs,  including  fees                           21,911.51  21,661.49 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements,  including  fees....          5,224.36  1,901.82 

Totals                                                                                    $63,024.39  $58,631.71 

Per  capita  based  on  expenditures   481 . 10  465.33 

Based  on  issues : 

Salaries  and  wages,  including  fees                                               $35,888.52  $35,068.40 

Maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs,  including  fees                         21,911.51  21,661.49 

Totals                                                                                   $57,800.03  $56,730.39 

Per  capita  cost  based  on  issues   44l .  22  450 . 24 

Total  ordinary  support  based  on  issues;    including  issues  of 

supplies  paid  for  out  of  fees                                                     $57,800.03  $56,730.39 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements                                            5,224.36  1,901.82 

Value  of  fuel  purchased  under  special  appropriation  to  Board 

of  Administration                                                                           3,764.08  2,758.59 

Value  of  work  from  state  printer                                                          299.52  138.76 

Totals                                                                                       $67,087.99  $61,529.56 

Total  support  per  capita                                                                      512.12  488.33 

Per  capita  cost   9.85  9.39 

Total  support*  (current)                                                                 $58,099.55  $56,869.15 

Less  fees  collected  and  remitted                                                      6,786.43  6,868.72 

Actual  cost  of  support                                                                   $51,313.12  $50,000.43 

Actual  cost  per  capita  to  taxpayer                                                        391.70  396.83 
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TABLE  No. 


Report  of  manufactures  and  repairs  in  the  sewing  room,  on  wards,  etc.,  for 
biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1932. 


Articles. 

Aprons  

Blankets  , 

Bloomers  

Brassiers   , 

B.  V.  D.'s  

Caps  

Coats   , 

Couch  covers  

Couch  pads  , 

Covers,  dresser  , 

Curtains   

Dish  cloths  

Drapes  

Dresses   

Garters   

Girdles   

Gym  trunks   

Gym  vests  

Hose   

Instrument  covers  .  . 

Jackets  

Kimonos   

Mattress  covers  

Middies   

Napkins  

Neckties  

Nightgowns,  hospital 

Nightgowns  

Nightshirts   

Overalls  

Pads,  library   

Pajamas   

Pants   

Pillows  

Pillowslips  

Pillow  covers   

Rugs  

Sheets,  bleached  .  .  . 
Sheets,  unbleached  . 

Sheets,  rubber   

Shirts  

Shorts   

Skirts  

Slips   

Spreads,  bed   

Sweaters   

Tablecloths   

Towels,  crash   

Towels,  tea   

Underwear  

Wash  cloths   

Window  shades  .... 

Vests   

Sleepers   

Towels,  roller  


Manu- 
factured. 


-1931. 


Re- 
paired. 


Manu- 
factured. 


-1932, 


Re- 
paired. 


13 

16 

18 

7 

173 

225 

196 

161 

436 

239 

1 

58 

84 

136 

'  i 

2 

6 

'  "e> 

17 

"43 

44 

"il 

"ie 

6 
36 

249 

'348 

17 

. 

93 

10 

23 

"12 

1,564 

9 

1,741 

1 

"i 

45 

2 

11 

24 

5 

43 

31 

*72 

25 

13 

i 

*  ioi 

i 

i56 

89 

5 

116 

141 

195 

i 

.  .  .  . 

*149 

245 

137 

220 

"9 

5 

9 

83 

62 

77 

89 

13 

34 

15 

"\h 

'  "ii 

"5 

82 

101 

11 

110 

4 

5 

1 

11 

708 

765 

58 

101 

1 

"2 

144 

io6 

70 

55 

42 

88 

37 

6 

'  21 

28 

144 

31 

24 

122 

62 

26 

'  i32 

93 

105 

"  *5 

31 

"21 

17 

"44 

15 

12 

18 

TABLE  No.  10.    Products  of  farm  and  garden  for  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1932. 


,  1931.  s      ,  1932.  , 

Items.                                                             Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Eggs,  dozen                                                                    260y3  $54.73  383%  $61.23 

Fruit : 

Cherries,  quarts                                                        200  25.00  240  19.80 

Grapes,  pound                                                          610  12.00  713  10.70 

Peaches,  bushels      40  80.00 

Plums,  bushels      6  7.50 

Apples,  bushels                                                             3  3.00  8  6.00 

Chickens                                                                          52  66.79  32  35.71 


Total  produced  and  consumed 


$161.52 


$220.94 
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TABLE  No.  11.    Live  stock  report  for  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1932. 

On  hand  July  1,  1931  

\j  tLlClCQTlS. 

Total   

Died  

Remaining  on  hand  June  30.  1932  

146 

TABLE  No.  12.    Farm,  garden  and  poultry  yard  account,  profits  or  loss,  for 
period  ending  June  30,  1932. 

biennial 

Received : 

Value  of  products,  farm,  garden,  dairy  and  poultry  yard.  .  . 
Value  of  live  stock  and  poultry  slaughtered  

1  if  01  . 

$114.73 
66.79 

1932 
$237.93 
35.71 

$181.52 

$273  64 

Expended : 

Farm,  dairy  and  garden  employees'  wages....  

Feed,  corn,  hay,  oats,  bran,  ensilage,  etc  

$36.00 
63.85 

$36.00 
40.95 

$99.85 

$76.95 

$81.67 

$196.69 

TABLE  No.  13.    Boys'  shop  industry,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30 

1931,  and  June 

30,  1932. 

Receipts  from  sale  of : 

Brooms   

Nets  

1931. 
$5,968.05 
3.40 
10.40 
35.70 

1932. 
$3,893.55 
4.00 
3.71 
21.50 

Totals   

$6,020.55 

$3,922.76 

Assets  on  hand  June  30  : 

$288.00 
483.37 

$549.05 

O 1 0 . Oo 

Totals   

$771.37 
6,791.92 

$1,124.68 
5,047.44 

Amounts  paid  out  in  shop: 

$2,243.05 
620.39 
2,325.34 
233.71 
575.63 

742.58 
2,155.65 
98.81 
403.38 

Net  profit  

$5,989.12 
793.10 

$4,446.87 
600.57 

TABLE  No.  14.    Total  per  capita  cost  of  adult  work  for  fiscal  years  ending  June 

30,  1932. 

Average  number  of  students,  summer  school  

1931. 

67 

1932. 

60 

Based  on  appropriation  used : 

$6,404.12 
1,155.03 

$5,729.10 
756.97 

Totals   

$7,559.15 
112.82 

$6,486.07 
108.10 

$7,559.15 
809.20 

$6,486.07 
756.64 

Per  capita  cost  to  taxpayers  

$6,749.95 
100.75 

$5,729.43 
95.49 

4—5279 
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NEW  POWER  PLANT. 
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HOSPITAL  BUILDING. 
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WILSON  HALL. 


INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

Wayne  Applegate    Broommaking,  Chair  Caning,  Mopmaking, 

Brushmaking,  Matmaking. 

Eva  S.  Pugh    Cooking  and  Sewing. 

Deroy  Carr   Piano  Tuning  and  Repairing. 

HOSPITAL 

Ruth  Coburn   Registered  Graduate  Nurse. 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Miss  Anna  Anderson   Matron. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Ryan    Baker. 

Mrs.  Anna  Colman   Cook. 

Mrs.  Laura  Barrington   Assistant  Cook. 

LAUNDRY 

Mrs.  Anna  Sibley    Manager. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Dave  Sprecher    Engineer. 

J.  F.  Longwell    Asst.  Engineer,  Maintenance. 

Jesse  E.  Day   Yard  Man. 

O.  S.  Clark   Night  Watchman. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 


To  Hon.  Alf  M.  London,  Governor,  and  the  State  Board  of  Administration: 

Gentlemen — At  the  close  of  my  first  year  as  superintendent  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  School  for  the  Blind,  I  herewith  submit  the  twenty-ninth  biennial 
report  that  is  required  by  Kansas  law.  This  covers  the  period  from  June  30, 
1932,  to  June  30,  1934. 

The  director  of  each  school  department  has  written  a  brief  resume  of  his 
work,  which  has  been  incorporated  in  this  report.  In  this  way  I  hope  to  gain 
your  confidence  in  the  worth  and  service  of  an  organization  the  object  of 
which  is  to  secure  for  each  child  the  highest  advantages  in  social,  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  education. 

Each  year  finds  more  children  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  this  School.  However,  there  are  many  children  with  poor  vision  attending 
the  common  schools  who  should  conserve  their  sight  by  enrolling  in  the 
Kansas  School  for  the  Blind.  We  sincerely  hope  that  anyone  who  knows  of 
such  a  child  will  send  us  his  name  and  address  so  that  we  may  get  in  touch 
with  him. 

We  are  wishing  real  hard  that  this  little  booklet  will  scatter  seeds  that  will 
bear  a  harvest  of  understanding  and  good  will  during  the  next  biennium. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind  is  located  at  Eleventh  and  State 
streets,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  All  blind  persons,  residents  of  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas, between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  who  are  not  incapacitated 
by  physical,  moral,  or  mental  infirmity  for  useful  instruction,  are  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  school. 

The  school  is  strictly  educational,  and  is  not  an  asylum  or  home  for  the 
unfortunate  or  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  diseases.  It  is  intended  to 
supplement  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  so  that  no  youth  may  be  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  of  gaining  an  education  by  reason  of  any  defect  of 
vision,  and  provides  as  well  for  the  education  of  the  totally  blind. 

The  school  year  begins  the  first  part  of  September,  and  all  pupils  must 
be  taken  from  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  school  term,  no  pupil  being  kept 
at  the  school  during  the  annual  vacation  of  three  months.  A  school  for  the 
adult  blind  of  Kansas  is  conducted  during  June  and  July. 

The  school  is  a  regular,  nine-months  term,  with  literary  work  from  first 
grade  through  the  high  school,  with  an  unusual  course  in  music,  and  excellent 
courses  in  industrial  art  and  in  physical  education. 

Religious  and  moral  instruction  is  carefully  provided  for.  No  sectarian 
teaching  or  inculcation  of  partisan  politics  is  permitted,  but  the  pupils  are 
required  to  attend  all  services  in  the  chapel.  Carefully  supervised  play  and 
recreation,  clean  and  attractive  living  quarters,  a  dining  room  under  competent 
direction  to  insure  correct  table  etiquette,  and  a  balanced  life  of  study,  work, 
play,  and  religion  is  planned  to  prepare  the  students  for  proper  social  adjust- 
ment in  adult  life. 


(5) 
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The  state  furnishes  room,  board,  laundry,  books  and  other  necessary  school 
supplies,  the  care  of  clothing,  and  medical  attention  unless  the  child  must  be 
taken  to  some  other  than  the  school  hospital  for  an  operation,  in  which  case 
the  parent  bears  the  expense  involved.  The  parents  of  the  blind  student 
furnish  his  clothing,  transportation  to  and  from  the  school,  and  pay  a  810 
medical  fee  each  year  to  provide  for  ordinary  care  of  health. 

All  applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  Pupils  in  good  standing  who  have  been  in  attendance  the  previous 
year  need  not  make  a  new  application. 

HISTORICAL 

A  beautiful  undulating  hillside  park  in  the  suburbs  of  the  early  city  of 
Wyandotte — land  that  was  first  owned  by  the  Delaware  then  by  the  Wyan- 
dotte Indians — was  offered  to  the  state  as  a  site  for  some  state  institution 
in  1863.  The  tract  of  9.6  acres  had  been  reserved  for  a  park  when  the  city 
of  Wyandotte  (now  Kansas  City,  Kansas)  was  platted  in  1856,  and  had  been 
sold  to  that  city  by  an  Indian,  William  Johnson. 

The  legislature  of  1864  accepted  the  location  for  an  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
(or  Blind  Asylum,  as  it  was  first  called)  and  the  next  legislature  made  the 
first  appropriation,  used  for  the  first  building.  Now  there  are  twelve  build- 
ings on  the  grounds. 

Nine  pupils  attended  the  first  school  organized  October  7,  1867.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1934,  118  pupils  were  in  attendance. 

The  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  Kansas  Institution  for  Education 
of  the  Blind  in  1887,  and  the  legislature  of  1913,  when  creating  the  State 
Board  of  Administration,  listed  it  among  the  state  schools  as  the  Kansas 
School  for  the  Blind.  It  had  previously  been  classed  as  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, but  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  had  sought  for 
many  years  to  have  it  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
state,  as  it  is  to-day. 

Instruction  for  blind  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one, 
was  made  compulsory  in  1905,  unless  the  pupil  was  under  the  tutorship  of  a 
skilled  private  instructor  for  five  months  of  each  year.  Later,  the  law  was 
changed  to  provide  that  pupils  might  be  accepted  as  young  as  five  or  six 
years.  Several  of  these  younger  children  have  been  enrolled  in  the  school  in 
recent  years. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  school  since  its  organization,  has  been  more 
than  3,000,  and  its  graduates  from  the  regular  course  of  study  number  261. 
The  enrollment  figures  do  not  include  summer  school  for  adult  students. 

That  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  make  independent  and  useful  members 
of  the  community  has  been  realized  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  graduates 
have  become  teachers,  ministers,  lawyers,  merchants,  band  masters,  piano 
tuners,  music  teachers,  newspaper  men,  real-estate  agents,  entertainers,  dairy- 
men, mechanics,  broommakers,  agents,  farmers,  telephone  operators,  loom 
rug  weavers,  basket  weavers,  reed  furniture  makers,  broadcasters  of  musical 
programs,  home  keepers,  and  instructors  on  the  faculties  of  other  state  schools. 

The  first  building  was  begun  by  legislative  appropriation  in  1866,  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000,  and  was  completed  after  another  appropriation  in  1868.    This  is 
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the  building  known  as  the  Main  building.  The  approximate  value  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  in  1934  is: 

Main  building    $82,000 

School  building    38,000 

Hospital    6^500 

Industrial  building    20,000 

Laundry    lo'oOO 

Heating  plant    37,000 

Garage  and  engineer's  quarters   5,000 

Chickenhouse,  storage,  and  tool  house   3,050 

Music  Hall  and  gymnasium   65^000 

Grounds    240,000 


Total  valuation    $506,550 

The  fifteen  superintendents  of  the  school  since  its  organization  in  1867,  and 
their  terms  of  office,  are  as  follows: 

*W.  H.  Sawyer   1867  to  1869 

*W.  W.  Updegraff   1869  to  1871 

*John  Parker    1871  to  1874 

*Geo.  H.  Miller   1874  to  1879;  1895  to  1897 

*Col.  Allen  Buckner   1889  to  1891 

Lapier  Williams    1891  to  1893;  1899  to  1906 

*W.  G.  Todd    1893  to  1895 

*W.  H.  Toothaker    1897  to  1899 

*W.  B.  Hall   1906  to  1913 

Grace  Norton  Rosenberry   1913  to  1916 

Isa  Allene  Green   1916  to  1917 

*Lee  Harrison    1917  to  1920 

T.  E.  Chandler    1920  to  1924 

Eleanor  Wilson    1924  to  1933 

Olive  I  Thompson    1933  to   


*  Deceased. 

CONCLUSION 

We  wish  to  say  a  great  big  "I  thank  you"  to  Governor  Alf  M.  Landon,  the 
Board  of  Administration,  the  business  manager,  and  to  all  persons  who  have 
had  even  a  small  part  in  contributing  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
blind  children  of  Kansas  whose  peculiar  cross  is  their  isolation  and  dependence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
OLIVE  I.  THOMPSON,  Superintendent. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 

By  W.  C.  Hoover,  Principal 

The  State  School  for  the  Blind  is  a  residence  school,  provided  at  state 
expense,  where  the  blind  and  partial  sighted  youth  of  the  state  may  come  and 
secure  an  education  which  compares  favorably  with  that  obtainable  by  sighted 
children  in  the  public  schools.  In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction  in  the 
usual  school  subjects,  opportunity  is  given  to  prepare  for  future  occupations 
by  specialized  instruction,  which  leads  to  competence  in  these  lines  of  en- 
deavor. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  follow  closely  those  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  state.  Adaptations  are  made  in  method  and  content  to 
fit  the  particular  needs  of  blind  and  partial  sighted  children.  Revised  Braille 
is  used  throughout  the  school  course  for  reading  and  writing.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  to  maintain  high  standards  of  instruction  and  to  keep  abreast 
with  modern  educational  practice.  This  is  being  done  through  college  attend- 
ance by  teachers,  contacts  with  other  schools  for  the  blind,  and  through 
professional  reading,  correspondence  work,  and  conventions. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  grades  of  elementary  school,  a  four-year,  accredited 
high  school  is  provided.  In  the  past,  quite  a  number  of  our  graduates  have 
gone  on  to  college.  An  appropriation  of  $900  a  year  has  been  made  by  the 
state  legislature  to  provide  a  reader  for  blind  college  students,  thus  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  succeed  in  college  work.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  legislature 
will  continue  to  make  these  appropriations,  which  make  it  possible  for  blind 
high-school  graduates  to  enter  various  Kansas  colleges. 

When  a  young  child  enters  our  school  for  the  first  time,  there  are  adjust- 
ments to  be  made  both  by  the  child  and  his  teachers.  Surroundings,  per- 
sonalities, and  conditions  are  new  and  untried.  So  the  first  few  days  or  weeks 
are  something  of  a  trial  period,  the  teacher  making  a  study  of  the  child's 
abilities,  shortcomings,  and  talents.  All  this  helps  her  to  plan  ways  for  the 
child's  future  development.  She  soon  discovers  to  what  extent  the  senses  of 
touch,  of  form,  of  direction,  and  of  location  are  developed.  If  these  senses  are 
well  developed,  it  will  not  be  long  until  Braille  characters  and  words  are 
introduced. 

USE  OF  GAMES  AN  AID 

Much  can  be  done  by  changing  the  procedure  into  a  game,  the  child  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  it  with  enthusiasm.  To  illustrate,  Braille  labels  can  be 
tacked  to  objects  in  the  room,  such  as  a  chair  or  desk.  A  small  card  is  given 
to  each  child,  each  card  bearing  the  same  word.  Whoever  matches  his  card 
with  the  labeled  object  has  found  what  was  "lost."  New  cards  are  then  passed 
out  and  the  search  begins  again. 

Just  as  a  few  preliminary  tests  and  special  training  must  be  given  before 
the  Braille  is  presented  for  reading,  so  a  few  tests  must  be  made  before  Braille 
is  presented  for  writing.  With  the  aid  of  blocks,  beads,  pegs,  and  other  ma- 
terials, the  child's  ability  to  coordinate  and  construct  is  ascertained.  Fine 
stitches  are  preceded  by  coarse  ones,  and  so  the  fine  manipulation  of  a  stylus 
and  slate  must  be  preceded  by  large,  easy  movements.  By  the  end  of  the 
two-year  primary  period  the  child  should  be  fairly  oriented  and  should  have 
attained  certain  definite  mental  and  manual  skills.   Much  use  is  made  through- 
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out  this  period  of  the  museum  of  stuffed  animals,  birds,  and  models  of  many 
other  objects.  These  serve  to  enrich  the  child's  impressions  of  objects  which 
are  familiar  to  sighted  children  through  the  sense  of  sight. 

When  the  child  enters  the  third  grade,  he  continues  the  same  work  with  an 
increase  in  knowledge,  skills,  and  accuracy.  Speed  in  reading  is  especially  em- 
phasized. No  new  formal  studies  are  introduced  until  the  fourth  grade,  when 
geography  is  added.  When  possible  the  child  is  given  some  instruction  in 
pencil  writing,  which  is  a  very  valuable  accomplishment  for  a  blind  child. 
Field  trips  for  nature  study  are  taken  at  frequent  intervals.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  education  of  the  blind  child  that  he  obtains  an 
accurate  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  world  of  nature,  and  many  valuable 
experiences  are  added  by  these  trips. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  GRADES 

During  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  the  child  continues  the  grade  2  Braille 
work  which  was  begun  in  the  fourth  grade.  These  years  are  spent  largely 
in  review  and  in  further  drills  in  the  fundamentals  presented  in  the  previous 
years.  The  formal  study  of  history  is  begun  in  the  sixth  grade  and  an  intro- 
duction to  health  habits  is  made.  Special  attention  is  given  to  social  develop- 
ment through  supervised  play  and  other  activities.  The  child  here  acquires  a 
practical  knowledge  of  charts  and  maps. 

Because  of  his  increased  reasoning  ability  the  child,  by  the  time  he  reaches 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  is  becoming  more  interested  in  state  and  civic 
problems.  During  these  years  attention  is  given  to  increasing  his  appreciation 
of  community,  state,  and  nation.  He  receives  more  training  in  organization  of 
subject  matter.  A  special  effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  work  in  the  various 
subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  situation  encountered  directly  applicable 
to  the  pupil's  own  experiences. 

Respect  for  the  rights  of  others  is  secured  through  much  group  activity. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  child  is  prepared  for  high-school  work.  He  should 
leave  the  eighth  grade  with  better  and  more  independent  study  methods  and 
a  concise  idea  of  the  contributions  of  the  various  subjects  studied  to  his 
everyday  life.  Typewriting  is  taken  during  these  years  by  all  the  students 
and  is  an  invaluable  aid  both  in  high  school  and  in  later  life. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE 

The  high-school  course  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  is  fully  accredited,  and 
the  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  state  colleges  on  the  same  basis  as  are  the 
graduates  from  other  high  schools.  A  minimum  number  of  sixteen  units 
of  creditable  work  is  required  for  graduation.  Thirteen  of  these  units  must 
be  in  literary  subjects,  and  the  other  three  may  be  in  domestic  science,  ex- 
pression, music,  piano  tuning,  or  industrial  subjects.  All  state  requirements 
as  to  sequence  of  subjects,  majors  and  minors,  specified  subjects,  length  of 
periods,  etc.,  have  been  fully  met. 

The  school  uses  the  same  Braille  textbooks  and  reference  books  as  are  used 
for  schools  for  the  blind  all  over  the  United  States.  New  and  up-to-date 
textbooks  are  continually  being  printed  in  Braille  as  the  need  arises.  A 
library  in  the  school  of  more  than  6,000  Braille  volumes  furnishes  a  wealth 
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of  reading  matter.  More  than  twenty  different  periodicals  and  news  maga- 
zines in  Braille  are  received  regularly. 

Subjects  taught  in  high  school  during  the  biennium  were  algebra,  geometry, 
English  (four  years  were  offered),  history  (three  years  offered),  general  science, 
physics,  civics  (including  constitution),  physiology  %  unit,  and  psychology 
V2  unit.  During  sophomore  year,  the  girls  have  domestic  science.  The  boys 
take  piano  tuning  during  their  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years.  There 
are  gymnasium  classes  for  all  pupils  throughout  the  entire  school  course. 

Beginning  with  the  third  grade,  the  girls  take  two  or  three  periods  each 
week  for  instruction  in  sewing  and  related  hand  work.  Much  good  work 
has  been  done  and  several  first  and  second  prizes  have  been  brought  back 
each  year  from  the  state  fair. 

One  unit  of  expression  is  required  in  high  school  and  may  be  completed  in 
two  years.  More  work  in  expression  is  elective.  Those  especially  talented 
and  deserving  more  work  may  study  expresssion  while  yet  in  grade  school. 
Work  in  music  and  in  industrial  subjects,  particularly  broommaking  for  the 
boys,  may  be  carried  through  nearly  the  entire  school  course. 

Full  use  is  being  made  of  all  available  aids  to  a  better  and  more  compre- 
hensive teaching  method.  Intelligence  test  rating  of  all  pupils  are  on  hand 
and  test  material  adapted  to  use  with  the  blind  are  being  secured.  The  re- 
sults of  research  work  bearing  on  the  education  of  blind  children  are  becom- 
ing available  in  increasing  amount. 

Five  of  our  teachers  are  either  totally  blind  or  are  partial  sighted.  Sym- 
pathy with  the  blind  and  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  their  problems  make  these 
teachers  especially  capable.  Most  of  these  blind  faculty  members  are 
graduates  of  our  school. 

READERS'  FUND 

Since  all  college  texts  and  reference  books  are  not  available  in  Braille, 
blind  students  must  have  these  books  read  to  them  if  they  are  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  high  school.  Readers  for  this  purpose  are  provided 
by  state  law. 

This  policy  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  1916,  which  appropriated 
$300  as  an  aid  to  graduates  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  who  desired  to 
pursue  advanced  work  in  music  or  along  literary  or  scientific  lines.  The 
legislature  of  1931  set  aside  $900  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1932  and  1933,  and  in 
1933,  the  same  sum  was  appropriated  for  the  years  1934  and  1935. 

Money  made  available  through  the  readers'  fund  was  used  by  seven 
graduates  of  our  high-school  department  to  continue  advanced  work  in 
college  during  the  past  biennium.  The  state  colleges  chosen  by  different 
ones  of  these  students  were:  the  University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence,  the 
State  Teachers'  College  at  Emporia,  the  University  of  Wichita,  and  South- 
western College  at  Winfield.  All  of  these  blind  students  did  excellent  work 
in  college,  and  amply  justified  the  provision  made  by  the  state  legislature. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

By  Helen  W.  Smith,  Director 

Realizing  the  educational,  cultural,  and  professional  value  of  music,  and 
especially  the  importance  of  music  in  the  life  of  the  blind,  we  build  our 
course  at  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind  accordingly. 

Music  instruction  is  made  possible  for  the  blind  through  a  system  of 
Braille  music  notation.  Music  is  memorized  from  Braille  copy,  and  the 
School  has  a  large  Braille  music  library.  However,  pupils  are  not  limited 
to  the  printed  Braille  music,  since  they  are  taught  to  write  as  well  as  read 
the  Braille  music,  and  through  dictation,  all  print  music  is  available  to  them. 

Piano,  chorus,  ear  training,  music  appreciation,  and  history  of  music  are 
the  required  subjects  in  our  course.  Staff  notation,  harmony,  theory,  practice 
teaching,  and  rhythm  band  are  required  for  certain  credits.  The  electives 
are  organ,  voice,  violin,  and  wind  instruments. 

The  music  organizations  are  orchestra,  glee  clubs,  quartets,  violin  choir, 
and  instrumental  ensembles.  The  musical  equipment  of  the  school  consists 
of  radios,  victrolas,  orchestral  instruments,  pipe  organ,  and  pianos,  in  addition 
to  the  Braille  library  already  mentioned. 

Opportunity  is  given  the  students  for  appearance  in  programs  both  in  the 
school  and  in  the  city  and  surrounding  towns.  Many  musicans  from  both 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  come  to  entertain  our  pupils,  and 
also  invite  them  to  programs  in  the  city.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  of 
these  programs  has  been  that  offered  by  the  newly  organized  Philharmonic 
orchestra  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

In  recent  years,  pupils  have  derived  much  benefit  from  local  music  con- 
tests in  the  school,  and  from  state  contests  for  all  schools.  These  are  described 
more  fully  under  the  heading  "Student  Activities." 

Both  class  and  private  lessons  are  offered  in  the  various  subjects  in  the 
music  department.  A  complete  course  in  tuning  and  repairing  pianos  and 
in  player  work  is  offered  in  the  industrial  department. 


ORCHESTRA 

By  Dorsey  Harp,  Director 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  music  department  is  the  orchestra  and 
wind  instrument  section.  Children  who  are  interested  may  receive  adequate 
instruction  in  playing  any  wind  instrument. 

Not  only  does  correct  playing  of  a  wind  instrument  prove  to  be  an  enjoy- 
able and  profitable  accomplishment,  but  it  is  a  great  aid  in  developing  the 
lungs  and  respiratory  muscles.   This  is  conducive  to  good  health. 

Music  students  may  also  play  in  the  school  orchestra  after  they  are  proficient 
enough  to  qualify  for  it.  Orchestral  training  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
student's  musical  education,  for  each  member  feels  the  responsibility  for 
his  own  part  as  a  contribution  toward  a  common  goal.  This  creates  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  organization. 
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EXPRESSION  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

By  Grace  Green,  Director 

The  course  of  instruction  in  expression  and  dramatic  art  at  the  Kansas 
State  School  for  the  Blind  includes  the  fundamentals  of  expression,  the  speak- 
ing voice,  gesture,  platform  art  and  repertoire.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  good 
diction,  which  aims  to  foster  a  love  for  ideal  speech.  The  students  are  drilled 
in  removing  faults  of  pronunciation,  enunciation,  and  articulation. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  student's  imagination 
toward  something  good  and  beautiful,  to  provide  a  chance  for  him  to  work  off 
some  of  his  excessive  vitality  in  something  creative,  and  to  strengthen  his 
desire  for  good  speech,  his  conversational  ability,  and  freedom  and  naturalness 
in  action. 

Because  of  the  interest  manifest  in  the  presentation  of  plays,  a  Dramatic 
Club  has  been  organized,  which  will  greatly  increase  this  interest  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  greater  good.  With  constructive  suggestions  offered,  each  student 
is  given  a  chance  for  self-development  and  personal  improvement. 

Some  of  the  plays  that  have  been  presented  by  the  blind  students  are: 
"Attorney  for  Defense,"  by  Eugene  Shafer;  "The  Charming  Pretender,"  by 
Charles  George;  "Billy  Disappeared,"  by  Walter  Ben  Hare;  "The  Story  of 
Bethlehem,"  by  Ruth  Biyan  Owen  (at  Christmas  time) ;  and  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  gave  "It's  a  Ming,"  by  Helen  Monsell. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

By  Mr.  Wayne  Applegate,  Director 

When  considering  the  industrial  phase  of  education  in  the  Kansas  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  approach  the 
subject  with  a  sane,  normal  attitude  and  clear  perspective.  To  many — children 
and  parents  alike — the  very  words  industrial,  shop,  factory,  and  the  like  smite 
the  senses  rudely  and  smack  of  uncouthness  and  inferiority. 

Just  how,  when,  and  where  this  idea  has  arisen  there  is  neither  time  nor 
space  here  to  discuss.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  erroneous.  The  ability  to 
work  with  our  hands,  to  accomplish,  is  truly  one  of  the  broad  gateways  to 
human  values.  Who  has  not  felt  the  keen  joy  and  satisfaction,  the  alertness 
of  body  and  soul,  and  the  enormously  increased  sense  of  self-reliance  that 
come  with  the  completion  of  a  task  with  the  hands  well  done? 

It  is  this  sense  of  self-reliance  and  worthwhileness  that  the  faculty  at  the 
Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind  endeavors  to  foster  and  encourage  among  the 
students.  Lines  of  industrial  work  taught  in  the  school  are  as  follows:  Piano 
tuning  and  repairing,  broom,  brush,  and  mop  making,  hammock  and  mat 
tying,  chair  caning  of  all  kinds,  rug  and  mat  weaving. 

The  students  have  completed  between  1,000  and  1,500  dozen  brooms  of 
various  kinds  during  the  two  years  beginning  July  1,  1932,  and  ending  June 
30,  1934.  The  bulk  of  this  output  is  taken  up  by  the  other  state  institutions 
whose  broom  needs  we  supply.  In  producing  this  quantity  of  brooms,  as 
well  as  all  other  salable  articles,  students  are  paid  an  equitable  sum  for  their 
work.  We  place  a  premium  on  good  quality  work  by  basing  our  pay  scale 
upon  efficiency. 
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Recently  chair  caning  is  growing  in  favor  and  popularity  with  our  students, 
since  a  considerable  amount  of  this  work  seems  to  be  available  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  One  new  loom  has  been  installed  in  the  weaving  room,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  line  of  industry  will  become  more  completely  a  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

The  summer  school  for  adult  blind,  a  two-months'  session  of  intensive  work 
for  blind  or  partially  blind  persons  beyond  school  age,  including  those  who  may 
have  lost  their  vision  later  in  life,  has  again  been  conducted  the  past  June 
and  July.  In  this  summer  session  practically  the  same  lines  of  industrial  work 
are  taught  as  those  followed  in  the  regular  school.  The  weaving  of  reed 
furniture,  upholstering,  woodworking,  and  basketry,  however,  not  yet  incorpo- 
rated in  the  regular  winter  course  for  children,  are  features  of  the  summer 
school.  Summer  school,  as  a  phase  of  the  educational  program  for  the  blind, 
is  invaluable  and  its  worth  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  alone. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  public-school  course  in  domestic  science  and  art  adapted  to  the  blind 
is  used.  These  phases  of  manual  industry  are  taught :  Hand  sewing,,  mending, 
knitting,  crocheting,  tatting,  embroidering,  ironing,  loom  weaving,  and  raffia 
and  reed  basketry.   Home  decorating  has  given  the  girls  especial  pleasure. 


HOSPITAL 

By  Ruth  Coburn,  R.  N. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  maintains  a  modern,  well-equipped  hospital  de- 
partment, the  staff  including  a  physician,  an  oculist,  and  a  graduate  nurse. 
The  hospital  has  a  dispensary  room,  including  an  operating  table,  nurse's 
bedroom  and  living  room,  three  two-bed  wards,  and  a  bathroom.  It  is 
equipped  to  take  care  of  all  ordinary  emergences. 

An  average  of  thirty  students  are  treated  daily  for  eyes,  colds,  and  other 
minor  ailments.  This  includes  children  requiring  special  diets  and  cod-liver 
oil.  Each  child  is  immunized  for  diphtheria  and  smallpox. 

Although  the  school  did  not  maintain  a  dentist  on  its  staff,  the  city  dentist 
took  care  of  all  emergency  treatments  in  past  years.  We  are  glad  to  announce 
that  beginning  in  September,  1934,  a  regular  dentist,  Dr.  H.  D.  Mailer,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  school  staff. 

The  students  in  the  school  are  in  the  main  in  good  physical  conditions.  A 
fairly  high  standard  of  health  is  required  for  admission,  and  special  attention 
to  nutritious  food,  recreation,  rest,  and  physical  education  keeps  them  fit.  In 
this  way,  illness  is  forestalled.  Any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  is  recog- 
nized and  isolated  at  once. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

To  broaden  the  students'  contacts,  to  provide  additional  training  in  the 
ethics  of  everyday  living,  which  has  been  one  of  our  major  projects  the  past 
year,  to  create  an  inspiring  and  wholesome  moral  atmosphere,  and  to  make 
provision  for  spiritual  development,  a  number  of  important  student  activities 
are  arranged  and  maintained. 

Social  evenings  in  the  social  room  have  included  on  their  programs  a  series 
of  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  social  niceties,  travel,  art,  and  book  reviews. 
"Talking  books"  on  the  victrola,  a  recent  innovation  in  presenting  whole  books 
to  the  blind,  have  been  demonstrated  here.  An  Excelsior  Club  for  boys  and 
girls  provides  for  social  recreation  with  rook  parties,  excursions  to  the  talkies, 
programs  for  special  days,  picnics,  hikes,  and  many  similar  activities. 

Camp  Fire,  imder  the  direction  of  Miss  Enid  Wherley,  and  Boy  Scouts, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Lester  McBratney,  scoutmaster,  and  Mr.  Fred 
Zumwalt,  assistant  scoutmaster,  have  done  excellent  work  along  these  lines. 
The  local  Lions  Club  has  been  especially  helpful  in  promoting  scout  work. 

Sunday-school  services  are  held  each  Sunday  morning  in  the  school  chapel. 
Following  this  each  student  may  attend  the  church  of  his  choice.  Vesper 
service  is  held  each  Sunday  afternoon,  in  charge  of  different  local  ministers. 
Both  senior  and  intermediate  Christian  endeavor  societies  are  maintained. 

Contests  in  original  work,  both  in  the  literary  and  the  music  department, 
have  again  been  sponsored  during  the  biennium  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Logan,  alumna 
1893,  and  Mr.  Wayne  Applegate,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Stu- 
dents who  win  places  in  these  contests  receive  cash  awards  as  well  as  the 
inspiration  to  write  and  compose.  School  contests  in  voice  and  expression 
are  conducted  annually  by  faculty  members  of  these  departments. 

Both  the  boys'  and  girls'  industrial  departments  and  the  music  department 
are  well  represented  in  the  exhibits  and  contests  held  in  connection  with  the 
Kansas  Free  Fair  in  Topeka  each  fall.  Many  cash  awards  and  premiums  are 
won  by  these  students. 

The  chief  goal  of  each  high-school  music  pupil,  however,  is  to  be  chosen 
during  the  year  to  enter  the  all-Kansas  Music  Competition  Festival  for  High- 
school  Students  at  Emporia  in  April.  Our  contestants  have  brought  honor  to 
the  school  each  spring  since  we  first  entered  in  1930.  During  this  time,  six 
scholarships  have  been  won,  in  addition  to  twelve  trophies  and  certificates. 
The  school  had  two  entrants  in  1930;  it  had  fifteen  entrants  in  1934.  This 
last  figure  includes  some  group  work. 


BOY  SCOUTS 

Five  years  ago  the  Lions  Club  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  undertook,  as  a  part 
of  their  regular  program,  to  sponsor  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind.  Two  years  later  they  were  fortunate  in  securing  as  troop  leader 
Mr.  Leslie  McBratney,  who  has  served  twenty-one  consecutive  years  as  scout- 
master for  various  troops  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.  He  is  assisted  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Zumwalt,  who  is  in  daily  contact  with  the  boys  through  his  position 
as  bo}'s'  supervisor. 

The  value  of  scouting  as  a  character  builder  need  not  be  discussed  here, 
since  the  general  custom  of  sponsorship  by  churches  is  indicative  of  its  worth, 
yet  there  are  some  advantages  peculiar  to  these  blind  boys. 
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These  boys  are  burdened  with  a  handicap  almost  as  serious  as  their  inability 
to  do  things  that  require  sight.  No  matter  where  they  go,  no  matter  whom 
they  meet,  they  are  faced  with  the  same  problem.  Each  boy  must  face  the 
fact  that  all  his  talent  and  ability  is  obscured,  his  personality  obliterated  by 
one  peculiarity  in  himself;  namely,  his  blindness.  Everyone  looks  upon  him 
as  though  he  were  a  creature  to  be  pitied,  but  certainly  different  from  the 
average  boy  because  he  is  blind.  It  is  perfectly  natural,  then,  that  he  should 
become  extremely  self-conscious  and  backward.  Scouting  helps  him  to  over- 
come the  fear  of  public  appearances  and,  above  all,  it  helps  to  establish  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  do  things. 

The  troop  has  carried  out  the  regular  scout  program,  and  several  of  the 
members  have  attained  distinction.  Their  activities  have  included  a  play  in 
the  school  auditorium  to  raise  money  for  new  uniforms  and  other  necessary 
expenses,  attendance  at  football  and  other  games  in  the  city,  swimming  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  trips  to  the  parks  and  to  industrial  plants,  and  other 
numerous  trips.  Overnight  jaunts  to  Camp  Theodore  Nash  is  something  to 
delight  any  boy,  and  what  a  thrill  it  was  to  attend  the  Kansas-Colorado  game 
at  Lawrence,  or  to  take  a  trip  to  Fairfax  Airport  and  to  sit  in  the  pilot's  seat 
at  the  controls! 

These  activities  are  only  a  part  of  a  well-rounded  scout  program,  which 
provides  for  these  blind  boys  particularly  a  social  adjustment  that  they  could 
get  in  no  other  way. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS 

By  Miss  Enid  Wherley,  Guardian 

"We  will  kindle  the  Friendship  Fire."  A  Friendship  Fire  is  laid  with  faggots 
extending  from  all  directions  toward  a  common  center,  meaning  that  friends 
come  from  every  direction,  and  by  uniting  in  the  giving  of  themselves  and  their 
knowledge  and  best  qualities  to  others,  they  build  a  flame  of  their  common  in- 
terest that  will  burn  brightly  and  steadily,  drawing  others  to  their  fire.  Striv- 
ing toward  this  goal  are  thirty- three  girls  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
of  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

A  girls'  dormitory — the  scene  of  such  bustling  activity  from  early  mom  till 
"lights  out."  The  rising  bell  rings.  "Showers,  girls.  Remember  the  health 
chart."  All  beds  ready  for  airing.  There's  breakfast.  How  neat  the  rooms 
look.  Now  some  of  the  girls  are  on  their  way  to  orchestra  practice,  others  to 
chorus.   Eight  o'clock  and  each  girl  is  in  her  classroom. 

Evening  time,  after  the  lessonsf  for  the  following  day  have  been  prepared, 
finds  many  of  the  girls  grouped  together,  listening  to  their  favorite  radio  pro- 
grams. How  many  persons  fully  realize  the  part  music  plays  in  the  life  of 
blind  girls?  One  of  our  blind  girls,  the  only  blind  Rainbow  girl  in  the  United 
States,  has  expressed  it  in  this  way: 

"To  you  life  is  a  picture 
With  various  tints  arrayed, 
To  me  it  is  a  symphony 
Of  music  grandly  played. 
But  for  every  human  being, 
Be  he  king  or  common  clod 
Life  is  all  things  beautiful — and  God." 
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Of  the  thirty-three  girls  in  the  big  girls"  dormitory,  twenty-four  are  Camp 
Fire  girls.  "Adventuring,  adventuring.  And,  oh,  the  sights  to  see — the  little 
fires  along  the  trail  that  wink  at  you  and  me."  These  girls  have  found  it  just 
that,  trailing'  the  "Seven  Crafts."  Through  their  accomplishments  they  have 
achieved  the  following  advancement  in  ranks:  Two  new  Camp  Fire  girls,  four- 
teen Woodgatherers,  and  eight  Firemakers. 

It  is  such  fun  doing  things  together,  and  the  Camp  Fire  program  is  carried 
through  happily  and  successfully  by  sharing  and  learning  together.  These  girls 
are  100  per  cent  in  membership  in  the  Needlework  Guild,  having  contributed 
more  garments  than  any  other  Camp  Fire  group  in  the  city.  They  earned  their 
Camp  Fire  dues  and  the  money  to  purchase  many  gifts  of  food,  toys,  and 
clothing  for  two  families  they  adopted  at  Christmas  time,  by  giving  a  play  and 
later,  a  lovely  musical  tea. 

Many  hikes  are  enjoyed  and  what  a  thrill  of  accomplishment  each  girl  feels 
when  she  has  learned  to  cook  her  own  breakfast  of  bacon,  egg,  and  toast  on  a 
hot  stone.  These!  blind  girls  are  good  campers.  A  week-end  trip  to  a  camp 
near  the  city,  a  beautiful  council  fire  in  the  evenings  around  which  to  cement 
a  friendship  circle,  the  fun  of  sleeping  on  the  ground  with  the  starry  heaven  as 
a  coverlet,  was  an  exciting  experience.  Three  of  the  girls  attended  a  session  at 
the  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Camp  Towanyak,  in  the  Ozarks. 

Perhaps  the  activity  most  enjoyed  is  the  swimming  each  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A<  Here  a  class  of  seventeen  girls  are  fast  becoming 
"Polliwogs,"  "Frogs"  and  "Fish,"  by  passing  the  Camp  Fire  swimming  tests  by 
that  name. 

A  point-system  contest  is  carried  through  the  year.  The  competition  is 
keen  for  each  room  is  watched  closely  by  a  captain  and  graded  monthly  on 
appearance  of  room,  manner,  table  and  social  conduct,  personal  appearance, 
and  friendliness.  Each  room  is  named  and  either  an  original  poem  or  a  song 
is  composed  regarding  their  group.  At  "the  party"  in  the  spring,  these  are 
read  and  sung. 

The  girls  have  a  Good  Manners  Club,  which  meets  each  Monday  evening. 
A  Good  Posture  Club,  for  those  who  require  special  exercise,  meets  for  about 
ten  minutes  every  night  before  "lights  out." 

Roller  skating  is  becoming  a  favorite  sport.  And  when  the  snow  piles  high 
out  of  doors,  it  is  never  long  until  the  sleds  are  out  and  the  fun  begins  for 
those  who  coast  down  the  beautiful  campus  hill. 

The  girls  are  keenly  aware  of  the  wealth  that  nature  has  been  generous 
with  here  on  their  campus.  They  love  to  hear  the  squirrels  "fussing"  as  they 
hurry  from  one  oak  tree  to  another.  Many  of  the  girls  swing  high  listening 
to  the  unseen  choir  in  the  trees  above.  A  bird  bath  is  maintained  in  the 
center  of  a  tulip  bed  the  girls  have  planted. 

A  happy  group  of  girls,  one  finds  them  at  odd  moments  singing  and  playing, 
indulging  in  the  pastimes  of  the  normal  girl,  seeking  ever  that  character 
faggot  so  necessary  to  the  fire  of  life. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND  OF  KANSAS 

By  Mrs.  Vivia  K.  Cleveland,  Dean  of  Summer  School 

Work  for  the  adult  blind  of  Kansas  during  the  biennium  just  ended — which 
might  be  called  the  biennium  of  the  depression — has  not  been  affected  as  much 
by  that  cause  as  might  have  been  expected.  No  line  of  work  has  been  sus- 
pended, although  there  has  been  less  activity  in  some  lines  than  others. 

We  have  enlarged  the  scope  of  work  offered  in  June  and  July  in  summer 
school  somewhat.  We  try  each  year  to  increase  the  opportunity  for  each  stu- 
dent to  choose  the  work  which  will  be  the  most  practical  and  profitable  for 
him  in  meeting  his  own  needs  and  ability.  There  is  no  expense  connected  with 
the  summer  school  to  citizens  of  Kansas  except  necessary  expense  of  travel 
to  and  from  the  school.  Board,  room  and  laundry  are  provided  free  of  charge. 

The  enrollment  in  summer  school  for  the  biennium  was  119,  as  it  was  for 
the  preceding  biennium.  The  apparent  lack  of  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  summer  school  was  first  opened  ten  years  ago,  it  took  care  of  those 
older  adults  who  had  not  received  training  before,  and  since  that  time  not  so 
many  younger  persons  have  needed  this  training  in  the  summer  time,  having 
already  received  it  in  the  regular  school  during  the  year.  Each  year,  however, 
there  is  a  good  proportion  of  new  students  who  find  that  one  summer's  training 
fills  their  needs. 

MARKET  CREATED 

Our  greatest  problem  has  always  been  to  find  a  market  for  the  articles  pro- 
duced by  the  blind  students.  Because  of  a  great  accumulation  of  unsold 
articles,  something  had  to  be  done  to  create  a  market,  so  on  July  17,  1933,  we 
started  one  man  out  in  a  house  to  house  canvass  selling  the  articles  we  had 
on  hand.  The  experiment  was  a  success.  Through  this  channel  we  have  given 
work  to  more  than  forty  blind  persons  in  their  homes,  and  we  shall  increase 
that  number  as  soon  as  we  can  provide  more  equipment  for  them.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  this  sales  plan  does  not  interfere  with  the  individual  sales 
of  any  person.  On  the  contrary,  each  producer  is  aided  in  selling  his  own 
product. 

This  sales  agency  is  open  to  any  blind  person  in  Kansas  twelve  months  in 
the  year.  There  are  three  ways  by  which  the  articles  may  be  manufactured 
and  sold:  (1)  We  will  furnish  materials  at  cost  to  any  blind  person,  who  has 
the  privilege  of  making  the  article  and  returning  it  to  us,  and  we  will  pay  him 
for  his  labor  at  his  own  price  within  reason.  This  plan  saves  him  the  bother 
and  expense  of  getting  materials,  and'  when  we  market  the  article  in  this  case, 
we  set  a  price  on  it  that  includes  cost  of  both  material  and  labor.  (2)  The 
applicant  may  buy  material  from  us  at  cost,  make  the  article  and  sell  it  himself 
at  his  own  price.  (3)  The  worker  may  furnish  material  and  labor  himself, 
send  us  the  article  and  we  will  market  it  for  him  at  his  own  price.  The  service 
in  either  case  is  nonprofitmaking  for  the  school.  It  is  carried  out  wholly 
with  the  intent  of  giving  the  blind  a  chance  to  make  an  independent  living. 

Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  better  to  use  the  wholsesale  and  retail 
plan  with  our  salesmen,  in  order  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  unsold  articles 
on  our  hands.  The  retail  salesman  buys  his  merchandise  from  us  wholesale, 
and  so  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  sales. 
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PLAN  IS  SUCCESSFUL 

This  sales  plan  has  been  most  successful.  Many  more  blind  persons  have 
been  employed  than  before,  and  so  have  profited  in  a  material  way  from 
their  summer-school  training.  At  the  close  of  the  biennium  the  office  had 
handled  about  $1,200  from  this  source.  This  does  not  represent  profit  to  the 
school,  but  to  the  blind  workers  themselves.  The  profit  to  the  salesman  is 
reduced  considerably  because  of  the  expense  involved  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  articles.  For  the  school,  materials  and  transportation  of  goods 
have  advanced  in  price,  and  for  the  salesman,  sales  overhead,  including  the 
delivery  of  articles,  which  frequently  necessitates  many  repeated  calls,  must 
be  met.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  plan  and  mean  to  continue  it  permanently. 

Summary  of  Work  for  the  Biennium  Ending  June  30,  1934 


Letters  written    2,950 

Calls  made    520 

Towns  visited    47 

Conferences   3,570 


OTHER  TOWNS  PROGRESS 

The  local  associations  at  Fort  Scott  and  Pittsburg  are  keeping  up  their 
work  and  forging  ahead.  Wichita  has  made  a  big  advance.  It  has  a  well- 
organized  workshop,  now  housed  in  a  new  building,  which  is  roomy  and 
well-equipped  for  the  work.  The  work  comprises  almost  all  of  the  kinds  that 
blind  people  can  do.  One  thing  of  which  the  Wichita  group  is  especially 
proud  is  that  their  building  and  equipment  are  paid  for.  The  work  of  the 
adult  blind  of  Kansas  has  made  steady  forward  progress. 
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ENROLLMENT  BY  YEARS 


1908-  '09 

1909-  '10 

1910-  'll 

1911-  '12 

1912-  '13 


1913-  '14   78 

1914-  '15    73 

1915-  '16   93 

1916-  '17    Ill 

1917-  '18    105 

1918-  '19    109 

1919-  '20   110 

1920-  '21    108 


1921-  '22    100 

1922-  '23   115 

1923-  '24    120 

1924-  '25   124 

1925-  '26   128 

1926-  '27    130 

1927-  '28   134 

1928-  '29    138 

1929-  '30    134 

1930-  '31    131 

1931-  '32    126 

1932-  '33   115 

1933-  '34    118 


ATTENDANCE  OF  ADULTS  AT  SUMMER  SCHOOL  SESSIONS 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


ENROLLMENT  BY  COUNTIES 


Allen  

Anderson  .  .  . 
Atchison 

Barton   

Bourbon 

Butler  

Chatauqua  .  . 
Cherokee 
Cheyenne  . .  . 

Cloud   

Coffey  

Cowley   

Crawford  .  . . 

Douglas  

Ellis   

Ellsworth  .  .  . 

Finney  , 

Franklin 
Greenwood  . 
Harvey 
Jackson 
Johnson    .  . . 
Kingman    .  . 
Labette  .... 
Leavenworth 
Linn   


Lyon  

Marion 
McPherson  . 
Montgomery 

Morris  

Nemaha   .  .  . 

Pratt  

Reno  

Rice  

Riley  

Rooks   

Russell  .... 
Sedgwick  .  . 
Shawnee  .  . . 
Sheridan  .  .  . 
Sherman  .  .  . 
Stafford  .... 
Sumner  .... 

Trego  

Washington 

Wilson  

Wyandotte  . 


Total 
Texas  .  . 
Missouri 


5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

15 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

30 

135 
1 
2 


ALUMNI 

1876 

Helen  Emert,  Route  1,  Fairplay,  Md. 
*Samuel  S.  Moore. 

Frank  W.  Syler,  112  Prospect  street, 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
*Kate  E.  Parker. 

1877 

*William  Plowman. 
Martha  Lusk  (Mrs.  Perry  Hurst). 

1878 

*Mary  Waymire  (Mrs.  Cowley). 


ROLL  BY  YEARS 

1879 
Martha  Neal. 
Charles  Reach. 
*Isabell  Stillwell  (Mrs.  Samuel  Mitchell). 
Martha  Young. 

1880 
*Montah  Brooks. 

*Julia  Gilliland  (Mrs.  Samuel  Mitchell). 
1881 

*Francis  L.  Friend. 

*Luella  Nichols  (Mrs.  Francis  Friend). 
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1882 
Jennie  Culp. 

Ellen  Moore  (Mrs.  John  Reynolds). 
Elizabeth  May  Tibbetts  (Mrs.  Jarvis.) 

1883 

*Andrienna  Brown  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Lee). 
Anna  Honeyman,  Seneca,  Kan. 
Katie  Killeen. 
Hattie  B.  Sheets. 

1885 
Alma  Brown. 
Cynthia  Anna  Sipe. 
Elizabeth  Kennedy  (Mrs.  L.  Downs), 
Galena,  Kan. 

1886 
John  Plumley. 
Eliza  J.  Woolsey. 

1887 

Medora  B.  Ambrose,  1715  N.  Stanton, 

El  Paso,  Tex. 
Hattie  A.  Angell  (Mrs.  C.  O.  Way), 

Rockford,  Iowa. 
Lillian  S.  Taylor  (Mrs.  T.  D.  Peterson), 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
*Hannah  Thompson. 

*Janie  Wiseman  (Mrs.  Geo  Drawbaugh). 

1888 

*Edward  Chauteau. 
*Alphonso  Colvin. 

Evangeline  Crawford  (Mrs.  G.  Hutchins). 
*Emily  Graham  (Mrs.  Rash). 
*Almina  Hockett  (Mrs.  Geo.  Covert). 

Olive  M.  Lockwood  (Mrs.  Antrobus), 
Nortonville,  Kan. 

Henry  McElroy. 
*David  Wallace  McGill. 
*George  W.  Sheets. 

Nancy  E.  Smith. 

Eva  Webb  (Mrs.  L.  Smith),  Kinsley,  Kan. 
*Fred  B.  Willard. 

1889 
*John  E.  Taylor. 
Isaac  A.  Wilson,  904  Armstrong, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1892 

*Alice  Baker  (Mrs.  Lee  Muck). 

Jennie  S.  Caward  (Mrs.  L.  Jackson), 
427  Bayand,  East  Denver,  Colo. 
*Lillie  Gajdord. 

Edward  B.  Ingram,  Atchison,  Kan. 

Olive  Erwin,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
*  Joseph  LaFever. 

Lottie  Belle  Lewis,  Zion  City,  111. 

John  Moughan,  Abilene,  Tex. 

Rosella  Neiswanger  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith), 
741  Parallel,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Arthur  C.  Wilson,  Oskaloosa,  Kan. 

1893 

Blanche  Ellmaker  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Logan), 
1014  N.  Washington,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
*William  H.  Endlsey. 
Joseph  Ennefer,  Circleville,  Kan. 
Ernest  Grimes. 
John  Jones. 

Geo.  E.  Pollard,  402  E.  Missouri, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Arthur  Z.  Smedley,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 


1895 

Luretta  Bloom  (Mrs.  John  Goens), 
302  S.  Penn,  Independent,  Kan. 

Hayes  H.  Brooks,  Ordway,  Colo. 
*Daisy  Garwin. 

Charles  Gillian. 
*Frank  H.  King. 
*Stanley  Morraine. 

Marry  Pettigrew,  Grainola,  Okla. 

Charles  E.  Walters,  1230  Taylor  street, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Fred  Wilbur,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

1896  ' 
Elizabeth  Aberle  (Mrs.  Coats), 

Fourth  and  Seneca,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Belle  Barnes  (Mrs.  A.  Alleman), 

Frankfort,  Kan. 
Eva  Birt. 

Charles  Collins,  Linwood,  Kan. 
*Issac  Clark. 
*Ida  Craigmire. 
Lillian  Hinkle  (Mrs.  T.  A.  Williams), 

1512  S.  Thirtieth  street,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Eula  Newby,  527  Washington  street, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
*Fred  Packard. 
Bert  Presson,  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
Edgar  Schaeffer,  1837  Madison, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1897 
Agnes  Birt. 
Charles  House. 

Ada  Hubbard  (Mrs.  Gahm),  Mother 
Bickerdyke  Home,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

Mabel  Packard,  Herington,  Kan. 

Raymond  Packard,  1934  Harrison  street, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

George  Stratton,  Belvue,  Kan. 
*Elliott  White. 

1898 

Lora  M.  Bird  (Mrs.  Lesley  Pillsbury). 
James  Catherman,  Anthony,  Kan. 
Anna  Doman  (Dr.  A.  D.  Anderson), 
Herington,  Kan. 
*Anna  Gustafson. 

*Lucy  Magnolia  Homes  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomas). 
Josephine  Holmes  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomas). 
Emma  Kelly  (Mrs.  Bushnell), 

Bennington,  Kan. 
Gussie  Million  (Mrs.  Dolphos  McMains), 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Delmer  Putnam,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 
Theresa  Strecker,  Lehigh,  Kan. 
Evelyn  Vance  (Mrs.  Park),  R.  F.  D.  No.  4, 

Topeka,  Kan. 

1899 
*Guy  Bates. 

Dolphos  McMains,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
*James  Parks. 

1900 
*Cassie  Bernard. 
Everett  Bullock,  Erie,  Kan. 
Grace  De  Fore,  Anderson,  Ind. 
Leona  Drawbauch  (Mrs.  Moore),  204  N. 
Twenty-second  street,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
*Claude  Finn. 

Throdosia  Hack  (Mrs.  Rockford). 
*Rosa  Hadley. 
Jula  Myrtle  Ireland  (Mrs.  F.  Rupert), 

Coffeyville.  Kan. 
John  Mclntoch,  Burden,  Kan. 


*  Deceased. 
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1900 

Addie  Rose,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 

Chicago,  111. 
David  M.  Steele,  Preston,  Kan. 
*Donald  Stolter. 

1901 

Arthur  H.  Cox,  School  for  the  Blind, 

Muskogee,  Okla. 
Coral  Galbraith. 
Pauline  Jones,  Dewey,  Okla. 
August  Lindholm,  Salina,  Kan. 
David  L.  McKibben,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Mabel  Skelton,  Long  Island,  Kan. 

1906 
*Charles  McNew. 
Anna  Grace  Reckford  (Mrs.  Montgomery). 

1907 
Louise  Cordery. 
Ellen  Skelton. 

Grace  Werntz,  Wellsville,  Kan. 
1908 

Martha  Cook,  Carneiro,  Kan. 
Evermont  Corlew,  3086  N.  Seventeenth, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Clara  Stewart  (Mrs.  A.  Cox), 

Muskogee,  Okla. 

1909 

*Pablo  Donovant. 
Roy  J.  Gruber,  White  City,  Kan. 
Dr.  Cecile  Hamilton,  Salina,  Kan. 
Madeline  Higgins  (Mrs.  J.  Smith), 

Wamego,  Kan. 
Ruie  Keefer,  Canton,  Kan. 
Attie  Lewis,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 
Andrew  Terrell,  2828  Tracy  avenue, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
*Winnie  McClure. 

1910 

Rose  Levin,  523  Park,  Atchison,  Kan. 
Mary  May,  Route  2,  Manhattan,  Kan. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Roberts  (Mrs.  Edward 
Baker). 

Bruce  Weller,  1444  Jarboe  street, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Nellie  Walters,  Anderson,  Ind. 

1912 

Fleda  Chamberlain,  Sedan,  Kan. 
Walter  R.  Dry,  School  for  Blind, 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

1913 

Wayne  Applegate,  3301  Freeman, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
*Fred  Chapman. 
Fern  Finney,  Americus,  Kan. 
Claude  Gilson,  Mound  Valley,  Kan. 
Elsie  Stevens  (Mrs.  Cowan),  1158  South 

Pearl,  Denver,  Colo. 
Lillian  Schinke  (Mrs.  A.  Terrell), 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1914 

Grover  Barlow,  1639  Belleview, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
John  W.  Voneida,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 
1915 

Lester  Van  Zant,  118  S.  Nineteenth, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


1914 

Julia  McMains  (Mrs.  C.  Crippen), 

Fredonia,  Kan. 
*Junia  McMains. 
Minnie  Hedberg  (Mrs.  Reynolds), 

1016  Riverview,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1916 

Verna  Johnson  (Mrs.  T.  Walsh), 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Lucille  McCoy,  Wilson,  Kan. 
*Emil  Wussow. 
Ruby  Wichkert,  Washington,  Kan. 
George  Wolf,  Phillipsburg,  Mo. 
Carrie  Lynch  (Mrs.  J.  Mcintosh), 

Burden,  Kan. 
Paul  Newman,  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 
Floyd  Hatfield,  Phillipsburg,  Mo. 

1917 

Nina  Ertel,  (Mrs.  B.  McMains), 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
Rose  Geiser,  2918  Tracy,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Borton  Shukers,  Independence,  Kan. 
Vanda  Eklund  (Mrs.  W.  P.  Capp), 

318  S.  Nineteenth,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Ella  Hughes  (Mrs.  Darrow),  906  W.  Sixth, 

Topeka,  Kan. 
Martha  Zerger,  2918  Tracy, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1918 

Mary  Carpenter  (Mrs.  F.  Timma), 

Lebanon,  Kan. 
Fred  Timma,  Lebanon,  Kan. 
Frank  Ball,  353  S.  Eleventh, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Hobart  Wantland,  Loyal,  Wis. 
Otto  A.  Pracht,  Concordia,  Kan. 
Matilda  Goering,  Moundridge,  Kan. 

1919 

Marie  Hanson  (Mrs.  Robb),  Route  2, 

Nortonville,  Ky. 
Leona  Horn  (Mrs.  L.  G.  French),  110 

N.  Mersington,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Emma  Kipp,  Piqua,  Kan. 
Julia  Stevenson  (Mrs.  Catley), 

Scotlandville,  La. 
Donald  Gibbs,  Chanute,  Kan. 
*Andrew  Keller. 
George  Newell,  Winwood  Lake, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Arthur  Wilson,  School  for  Blind, 

Fairbault,  Minn. 

1920 
*Katie  Zerger. 
William  Anderson,  Parsons,  Kan. 
Irvin  Halverstadt. 

1921 

Elsie  Snowbarger,  Sylvia,  Kan. 
1922 

Edna  Jarvis  (Mrs.  Jack  Miller),  Paris,  Mo. 
Mary  Westemeier  (Mrs.  E.  Sullivan), 
3301  Holmes,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1923 

Wilfred  Mermis,  Gorham,  Kan. 
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1924 

Pauline  Sayer  (Mrs.  E.  Sellers), 

1223  Wayne,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Alberta  Alexander,  408  Pottawatomie, 

Manhattan,  Kan. 
Nevah  Thompson  (Mrs.  L.  Mansfield), 

100  Paseo,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Joseph  Anderson,  1031  Minnesota, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Ray  McGuire,  351  N.  Vine,  Wichita,  Kan. 
Joe  Wheaton,  1088^  Castmen  street, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1925 

Alice  Melvin,  Corning,  Kan. 

Mabel  Johnstone  (Mrs.  S.  A.  Wilson), 

Fairbault,  Minn. 
Bertah  Smith,  Athol,  Kan. 
Donovan  McCollom. 

1926 

Roy  Atkinson,  909  E.  Washington,  R.  R.  4, 

Pittsburg,  Kan. 
Earl  Chambers,  127  S.  Blake, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Erma  Keel,  Caldwell,  Kan. 
Eleanor  Van  Deman,  1103  State, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Eula  Street,  Route  2,  Anderson,  Mo. 

1927 

Deroy  Carr,  Horton,  Kan. 
Mildred  Dewey  (Mrs.  A.  Staats), 

Burlington,  Kan. 
Helen  Howe  (Mrs.  L.  Shaffer), 

Elk  City,  Kan. 
Arthur  Johnson,  Hays,  Kan. 
Clarence  Phillips,  926  Ohio, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Arloe  Staats,  Burlington,  Kan. 

1928 

Hilda  Deschner,  Beloit,  Kan. 
Clarence  McPherson,  914  S.  Seventh, 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1929 

Dwight  Allen,  6224  Olive,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lillian  Blagg,  Garnett,  Kan. 
Lawrence  HefHinger,  1145  Wood, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Thelma  Munt,  607  Third  Ave., 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 
August  McCollom,  Dodge  City. 
Frances  Wright  (Mrs.  K.  Stevens), 

1725  E.  Kellogg,  Wichita,  Kan. 


*  Deceased. 


1930 

Wilbur  Beddle,  Parsons,  Kan. 
Lucille  Blagg,  Garnett,  Kan. 
Clifford  Hopper,  Augusta,  Kan. 
Albert  L.  Jones,  Soldier,  Kan. 
*William  Jones. 
Earl  Kennet,  Augusta,  Kan. 
Ethel  Newman  (Mrs.  W.  Beedle), 

Parsons,  Kan. 
John  Smith,  Sheldon,  Mo. 
Eva  Wamsher  (Mrs.  Joe  Anderson), 

1031  Minnesota,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1931 

Ida  Brown,  221  Polk  street,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Floyd  Barney,  215  S.  Ninth, 

Tonkawa,  Okla. 
Frank  Mcintosh,  Hays,  Kan. 
Ruby  Keim,  512  N.  Dodge,  Wichita,  Kan. 
Eleanor  Ramsey,  Box  582,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 
Leslie  Wilkie,  1723  S.  Water,  Wichita,  Kan. 
Adam  Wilson,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Walter  Long,  Route  8,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Irvin  Sallee,  Fulton,  Kan. 
Sam  Wilson,  221  Congress,  Emporia,  Kan. 

1932 

Jack  McCune,  1209  S.  Water  street, 

Wichita,  Kan. 
Charles  Peters,  Mayetta,  Kan. 
Dorothy  Bartunek,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

1933 

Donald  Rixon,  St.  John,  Kan. 
Roy  Mulvania,  Palco,  Kan. 
Marguerite  Smith,  1202  Lincoln, 

Topeka,  Kan. 
Claudia  Lamb  (Mrs.  Clarence  Phillips), 

925  Ohio,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Mary  Goetz,  Holcomb,  Kan. 
Richard  Moon,  Ordway,  Colo. 
James  McClain,  165  Sanford, 

Mound  Valley,  Kan. 
Thelma  Blodgett,  R.  R.  4,  Cherryvale,  Kan. 

1934 

Hazel  Cockrill,  Parker,  Kan. 

Viola  Kaufman,  Mound  Ridge,  Kan. 

James  McGinnis,  625  Jefferson, 

Topeka,  Kan. 
Sonia  Walko,  11  S.  Seventh  street, 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Vernon  Sadler,  R.  R.  2,  Parsons,  Kan. 
Lois  Tauer,  Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  Talladega,  Ala. 

P.  S.  Ganey,  Principal. 
Alabama  School  for  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind   Talladega,  Ala. 

Charles  E.  Jones,  Principal. 
Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind   Tucson,  Ariz. 

Robert  D.  Morrow,  Superintendent. 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind   Little  Rock,  Ark. 

W.  M.  Brown,  Superintendent. 
Atlanta  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  J.  Childs,  Teacher. 
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Buffalo   Board   of  Education,  Classes   for  the  Blind,  Elementary 

School,  No.  24   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Schultz,  Principal. 
California  School  for  the  Blind   Berkeley,  Cal. 

R.  S.  French,  Principal. 
Chicago  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Chicago,  111. 

John  B.  Curtis,  Supervisor. 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Classes  for  the  Blind   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Estella  Lawes,  Director. 
Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Helen  J.  Coffin,  Supervisor. 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

A.  L.  Brown,  Superintendent. 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind   Hartford,  Conn. 

Gordon  Hicks,  Superintendent. 
Connecticut  Nursery  for  the  Blind   Farmington,  Conn. 

Lillian  M.  Russel,  Superintendent. 
Detriot  Public  Schools,  Braille  and  Sight-Saving  Department   Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Dunlop  Matlock,  Supervisor. 
Duluth  Public  Schools,  Classes  for  the  Blind   Duluth,  Minn. 

Nellie  L.  Fleetham,  Supervisor. 
Eklutna  Industrial  School  for  the  Blind   Eklutna,  Alaska. 

Charles  R.  Smith,  Superintendent. 

Elizabeth   Public  Schools,   Class   for  the  Blind,   Wm.  Livingston 

School  No.   10   Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Alma  B.  Stursberg,  Teacher. 
El  Paso  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   El  Paso,  Texas. 

H.  M.  Blon,  Purchasing  Agent. 
Florida  School  for  the  Blind   St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Clarence  J.  Settles,  President. 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind   Macon,  Ga. 

G.  F.  Oliphant,  Principal. 
Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind   Gooding,  Idaho. 

P.  C.  Potts,  Superintendent. 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind   Jacksonville,  111. 

R.  W.  Woolston,  Superintendent. 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Geo.  S.  Wilson,  Superintendent. 

Instituto  Puertorriqueno  De  Ninos  Ciegos,  Departmento  De  Sani- 

dad   Santurce,  Puerto  Rico. 

Loazia  Cordero,  Director. 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind   Vinton,  Iowa. 

Francis  Eber  Palmer,  Superintendent. 

Jersey  City  Public  Schools,  Classes  for  the  Blind,  Public  School 

No.  30   Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Anna  Mahlenbrock,  Teacher  in  Charge. 
Johnstown  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Johnstown,  Pa. 

Jean  Porterfield,  Teacher. 
Kansas  School  for  the  Blind   Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Olive  I.  Thompson,  Superintendent. 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind   Louisville,  Ky. 

Catherine  Moriarty,  Superintendent. 
Long  Beach  Public  Schools,  Classes  for  the  Blind   Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Mary  E.  Tate,  Teacher. 
Los  Angeles  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Frances  Blend,  Supervisor. 
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Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind   Baton  Rouge,  La. 

A.  J.  Caldwell,  Superintendent. 
Louisiana  State  School  for  Negro  Blind   Scotlandville,  La. 

A.  J.  Caldwell,  Superintendent. 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind   Overlea,  Md. 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent. 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind   Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Mich. 

John  F.  Hill,  Siperintendent. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind   Lansing,  Mich. 

Joseph  Cauffman,  Superintendent. 
Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Carrie  B.  Levy,  Supervisor. 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

George  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor. 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind   Faribault,  Minn. 

Mendus  R.  Vevie,  Superintendent. 
Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind   Jackson,  Miss. 

M.  L.  Batson,  M.  D.,  Superintendent. 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S.  M.  Green,  Superintendent. 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind   Boulder,  Mont. 

Howard  Griffin,  President. 
Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind   Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

N.  C.  Abbott,  Superintendent. 
Newark  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Newark,  N.  J. 

Janet  G.  Paterson,  Supervisor. 
New  Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind   Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

P.  A.  Smoll,  Superintendent. 

New  Orleans  Public  Schools,  Classes  for  the  Blind,  John  Dibert 

School   New  Orleans,  La. 

Elfrieda  Dieck,  Principal. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  999'  Pelham 

Parkway   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal. 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind   Batavia,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  Hamilton,  Superintendent. 

New  York  City  Public  Schools,   Department  for  the  Blind,  131 

Livingiston    St   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frances  E.  Moscrip,  Inspector. 
North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

G.  E.  Lineberry,  Superintendent. 
North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind   Bathgate,  N.  D. 

B.  P.  Chappie,  Superintendent. 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind   Columbus,  Ohio. 

W.  G.  Scarberry,  Superintendent. 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind   Muskogee,  Okla. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart,  Superintendent. 
Oklahoma  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Orphan's  Home  for  Colored  Children..  Taft,  Okla. 

N.  J.  Caesar,  Superintendent. 
Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind   Salem,  Ore. 

Walter  R.  Dry,  Superintendent. 
Paterson  Public  School,  Department  for  the  Blind   Paterson,  N.  J. 

Katherine  Taylor,  Teacher. 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind   Overbrook,  Pa. 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal. 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind   Watertown,  Mass. 

Gabriel  Farrell,  Director. 
Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School  Piney  Woods,  Miss. 

Laurence  C.  Jones,  Superintendent. 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Greaves,  Prin. 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind   Pasay  Rizal,  P.  I. 

Julia  Hayes,  Principal. 
South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind   Cedar  Springs,  S.  C. 

Laurens  Walker,  Superintendent. 
South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind   Gary,  S.  D. 

Otis  O.  Rule,  Superintendent. 

St.  Cloud  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

H.  B.  Gough,  Superintendent. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind   Nashville,  Tenn. 

I.  S.  Wampler,  Superintendent. 

Territorial  School  for  the  Blind   Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Mabel  V.  Lacey,  Superintendent. 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind  Austin,  Texas. 

W.  E.  Allen,  Superintendent. 
Texas  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute  for  Colored  Youths ....  Austin,  Texas. 

J.  D.  Martin,  Superintendent. 
Toledo  Public  Schools,  Classes  for  the  Blind  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Gertrude  F.  Kanney,  Teacher. 
Utah  School  for  the  Blind   Ogden,  Utah. 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  Superintendent. 
Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind   Staunton,  Va. 

H.  M.  Manaway,  Superintendent. 
Virginia  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind   Newport  News,  Va. 

Wm.  C.  Ritter,  Superintendent. 
Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind   Vancouver,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Chapman,  Superintendent. 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  S.  Joice,  Superintendent. 
West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind   Romney,  W.  Va. 

A.  E.  Krause,  Superintendent. 
West  Virginia  State  Schools  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Institute,  W.  Va. 

J.  L.  Hill,  Superintendent. 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind   Janesville,  Wis. 

Frank  M.  Longanecker,  Superintendent. 
Youngstown  Public  Schools,  Department  for  the  Blind   Youngstown,  Ohio. 

S.  P.  Creps,  Director. 
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FINANCIAL  STATISTICS 


TABLE  No.  1 — Appropriations  for  fiscal  years  ending:  June  30,  1933,  and  June  30,  1934. 


Salaries  and  wages: 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year   

1933. 

  $30,000. 

00 
92 

1934. 
$30,000  .00 
28^949.55 

Unexpended  balance  June  30  

$1,050 . 45 

Maintenance  and  repairs : 

Appropriated  for  fiscal  year  

  $24,670. 

  329 

53 
.47* 

$4,088.06 
22,000.00 

Totals   

  $25,000. 

,00 

$26,088.06 
14,901.42 

  20,911, 

94 

Unexpended  balance  June  30 .  . 

  $4,088.06 

$11,186.64 

Fees : 

  $4,129.26 

  5,923.41 

$4,012.05 
6,124.74 

Totals   

  $10,052. 

67 

$10,136.79 
8,101.04 

Unexpended  balance  June  30 

$2,035 . 75 

Summer  school,  adult  blind : 

  $2,267. 

  5,578. 

77 
65t 

$757.51 
6,500.00 

  $7,846, 

.42 

$7,257.51 
6,486.22 

  7,088. 

91 

  $757. 

51 

$771.29 

Miscellenous  supplies,  Summer  school : 

  $1,271. 

  1,500. 

.35 
00 

$457.96 
1,200.00 

  $2,771. 

,35 

$1,657  .96 
1,022.60 

Expended  during  fiscal  year  

  2,313. 

39 

  $457. 

96 

$635.36 

Remodeling  auditorium: 

  $1,000 

,00 

  1,000, 

,00 

  $9000.00 

  2,000, 

00 

New  power  house : 

  $1,000,001 

  999. 

51 

  $0, 

49 

Addition  to  industrial  building : 

  $231. 

,45 

  231. 

,45 

Furnishings : 

  $902. 

10 

  902. 

10 

*  Returned  to  treasurer,  chapter  296,  Laws  1933,  $27,670.53. 
t  Returned  to  treasurer,  chapter  296,  Laws  1933,  $1,421.35. 
t  Returned  to  treasurer,  chapter  296,  Laws  1933,  $5,830.35. 
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TABLE  No.  2. — Receipts  and  disbursements  of  fees  for  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1933,  and  June  30,  1934. 

1933.  1934. 

Unexpended  balance  at  beginning  of  year                                        $4,129.26  $4,012.05 

Received  and  remitted  to  treasurer: 

Board  and  care  of  patients                                                          1,462.65  1,173.00 

Sale  of  sundries  and  rebates                                                         4,460.76  4,906.67 

Pay  roll  refunds     45.07 


Total  to  be  accounted  for   $10,052.67  $10,136.79 


Expended  for  salaries  and  wages   $2,076.42  $2,644.72 

Expended  for  commissaries    125.63  2,020.58 

Expended  for  property,  not  including  repairs   3,385.44  2,'l77.06 

Expended  for  ordinary  repairs   144.31  529.90 

Expended  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements   308.82  728.78 

Unexpended  balance  June  30   4,012.05  2,035.75 

Total  amount  accounted  for   $10,052.67  $10,136.79 

TABLE  No.  3. — Fuel  account  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1933,  and  June  30,  1934. 

Coal :  1933  198b 

Purchased  under  appropriation  to  Board  of  Administration..  $2,546.05  $2,510.97 
Freight  on  coal  paid  from  appropriation  to  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration   958.49  1,106.23 

Totals    $3,504.54  $3,617.20 

Number  of  tons    1,065  1,263.83 

Average  price  per  ton   3  .29  2.86 

Gas:  ' 

Purchased  and  paid  for  out  of  M.  &  R   $30.12  $27.60 

TABLE  No.  4. — Contingent  fund  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1933,  and  June  30,  1934. 

Cash  in  hand  of  superintendent:  *933  i9SJf 

Revolving  maintenance  fund      500.00 

TABLE  No.  5. — Private  money  of  patients  or  inmates,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1933, 

and  June  30,  1934. 

1933  193>t 

On  hand  July  1,  1932   $48.27   

Received  during  biennial  period   1,665.49   

Withdrawn  during  biennial  period     $1,662.62 

On  hand  July  1,  1934   51.14 

Total    $1,713.76  $1,713.76 

TABLE  No.  6. — Purchase  and  issue  of  stores  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1933, 
including  ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements,  maintenance  and  repairs 
and  fees. 

Stores  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  beginning  of  year:  1933  1984 

Commissaries    $532.50  $826.03 

Property    1,647.25  1,717.02 

Purchased  and  paid  for  during  year : 

Commissaries    8,988.66  8,831.14 

Property,  not  including  repairs   1,185.46  1,240.46 

Ordinary  repairs    378.52  362.87 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements   495.12  1,791.33 

To  be  accounted  for   $13.227.51  $14.768.85 

Issued  during  the  year: 

Commissaries    $8,695.13  $8,989.22 

Property,  not  including  repairs   1,115.69  1,465.14 

Ordinary   repairs    378.52  362.87 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements   495.12  1,791.33 

Remaining  on  hand  and  paid  for  at  close  of  year: 

Commissaries    826.03  667.95 

Property   1,717.02  1,492.34 

Total  accounted  for   $13,227.51    '  $14,768.85 
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TABLE  No.  8. — Total  cost  per  capita,  years  ending  June  30,  1933,  and  June  30,  1934. 

1933  193/, 

Average  number  of  patients  or  inmates   115  ng 


Based  on  appropriations  used : 

Salaries  and  wages,  including  fees                                            $32,642.01  $31,594.27 

Maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs,  including   fees                      21,770.37  18^200.02 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements,  including  fees....          4,196.66  2,157.72 

Totals                                                                                  $58,609.04  $51,952.01 

Per  capita  based  on  expenditures   509 . 64   440.27 

Based  on  issues : 

Salaries  and  wages,  including  fees                                            $32,642.01  $31,594.27 

Maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs,  including  fees                         21,770.37  18,200.02 

Totals                                                                                   $54,412.38  $49,794.29 

Per  capita  cost  based  on  issues                                                     473.15  421.99 

Total  ordinary  support  based  on  issues;    including  issues  of 

supplies  paid  for  out  of  fees                                                      $54,412.23  $49,794.29 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements                                            4,196.66  2,157.72 

Value  of  fuel  purchased  under  special  appropriation  to  Board 

of  Administration                                                                          3,534.66  3,644.80 

Value  of  work  from  state  printer                                                          621.82  198.12 

Totals                                                                                    $62,765.52  $55,794.93 

Total  support  per  capita                                                                      545.79  1,474.53 

Per   capita  cost    12.00  10.43 

Total   support*   (current)                                                                $55,034.20  $49,992.41 

Less  fees  collected  and  remitted                                                         5,923.41  6,124.74 

Actual  cost  of  support                                                              $49,110.79  $43,867.67 

Actual  cost  per  capita  to  taxpayer                                                         427.05  371.76 

*Salaries  and  wages,  maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs,  based  on  issues,  and  value  of  state 
printing. 

TABLE  No.  9. — Report  of  manufactures  and  repairs  in  the  sewing  room,  on  wards,  etc., 
for  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1934. 


,  1933. 

,  193 4 

Manu- 

Re- 

Manu- 

Re- 

Articles. 

factured. 

paired. 

factured. 

paired 

  17 

55 

72 

100 

267 

7 

182 

9 

182 

363 

74 

109 

  19 

21 

1 

231 

61 

  22 

91 

  6 

60 

57 

384 

364 

  139 

'ii 

ii 

"io 

67 

3 

1,480 

1,630 

  19 

46 

36 

278 

492 

55 

212 

'l3 

  7 

152 

Pads   

  144 

254 

ioi 

287 

14 

Pillows   

  5 

3 

'  10 

24 

  1 

  85 

45 

17 

24 

11 

6 

  46 

40 

40 

55 

Shirts   

875 

566 

102 

12 

97 

11 

30 
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Articles. 

Ties   

Tablecloths   

Towels,  bath   

Towel,  crash  

Towels,  unbleached 

Towels,  tea  

Towels,  roller 
Sheets,  bleached  . .  . 
Sheets,  unbleached 
Sheets,  rubber 

Sweaters   

Spreads,  bed   

Underwear   

Union  suits   

Vests   

Rugs   

Wash  cloths   


Manu- 
factured. 

io 

*68 
89 
64 

6 
42 
17 

6 


-1933- 


Re- 
paired. 


26 


12 
16 

138 
44 

155 
30 
18 
69 


Manu- 
factured. 


-193^ 


23 
125 


27 


lie- 
paired. 
35 
23 
36 
65 
46 


34 
992 


26 


40 


TABLE  No.  10. — Products  of  farm  and  garden  for  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1934. 

,  1933.  N     ,  1934.  > 

Items.                                                            Quantity.       Value.  Quantity.  Value. 

Eggs,  dozen                                                                   137        $20.23  86  $12.93 

Fruit:  Cherries,  gallons                                                                    ...  100  30.00 

Chickens                                                                          97         65.19  124  103.00 


TABLE  No.  11. — Live  stock  report  for  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1934. 


CHICKENS 


On  hand  July  1,  1932    146 

Increase    253 

Totals   399 

Died   178 

Slaughtered    221 

Total  decrease    399 


TABLE  No.  12. — Farm,  garden  and  poultry  yard  account,  profits  or  loss,  for  biennial  period 

ending  June  30,  1934. 


Value  of  products,  farm,  garden,  dairy  and  poultry  yard....  $74.25  $156.75 

Value  of  live  stock  and  poultry  slaughtered   65.19  103.00 

Total  receipts   $139.44  $259.75 

Expended : 

Farm,  dairy  and  garden  employees'  wages   $36.00  $18.00 

Feed,  corn,  hay,  oats,  bran,  ensilage,  etc   38.58  33.07 

Total  expenditures  for  biennial  period    $74.58  $51.07 

Profit  for  biennial  period    $64.86  $208.68 
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TABLE  No.  13.— Boys'  shop  industry,  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1933,  and  June  30,  1934. 


Receipts  from  sale  of:  193S  193/t 

Brooms    $3,862.25  $3,050.80 

Hammocks    9.25  4.15 

Chair  caning   8.50  58.85 

Sundries    11.17  28.34 


Totals    $3,891.17  $3,182.14 


Assets  on  hand  June  30 : 

Brooms    $549.05  $539.35 

Broom  shop  supplies   403.38  497.27 


Totals    $952.43  $1,036.62 

Total  amounts  received    4,843.60  4,218.76 


Amounts  paid  out  in  shop : 

Paid  out  for  broom  corn    $720.89  $1,895.75 

Paid  out  for  handles,  twine,  etc   622.76  388.92 

Paid  out  for  shop  labor   2,125.31  1,494.53 

Paid  out  for  express,  drayage  and  freight   86.75  61.14 

Broom  supplies  on  hand  July  1    497.27  355.36 


Totals  paid  out   $4,052.98  $4,195.70 

Net  profit    790.62  23.06 


TABLE  No.  14. — Total  per  capita  cost  of  adult  work  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1934. 


19SS 

  59 

1934 

59 

Based  on  appropriation  used : 

Miscellaneous  supplies,  summer  school   

  $8,510.26 

  2,313.39 

$6,486.22 
1,022.60 

Totals   

  183.43 

$7,508.82 
127.27 

Total  support  current   

  $10,823.65 

  602.83 

$7,508.82 
1,550.50 

  $10,220.82 

  173.23 

$5,958.32 
100.99 

□ 

15-5570 
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